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OlMEON  of  DURHAM,  an  eminent  English  historian^ 
and  the  contemporary  of  William  of  Malmsburyi  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  He  both  studied  and  taught  the  sci- 
ences, and  particularly  the  mathematics  at  Oxford^  and 
became  precentor  to  the  church  of  Durham.  He  died  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  year  1 130,  where  his  history  ends.  He 
took  great  pains  in  collecting,- pi^^^^ancient  monuments^ 
especially  in.  the  north  of  £ij^|^c^-S^  they  had  been 
scattered  by  the  Danes  in  thp^il/'dt^V^^tipns  of  that  coun- 
try. From  these  he  comp^d  a  (listpry 'of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  year  ei^^llZ^y^  some  smaller 
historical  pieces.  It  was  conntiti^d  bjs^^^n,  prior  of  Hex- 
ham, to  the  year  1156.  This  work,  and  Simeon^s  account 
of  the  church  of  Durham,  are' printed  among  Twis^leo^s 
*'  Decem  Scriptores  ;"  but  of  the  latter  a  separate  edition 
wa3  published  in  1732,  8vo,  by  Thomas  Bedford.' 

SIMEON,  surnamed   Metaphrastes,  from  his  having 

.    written  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  a  diffuse  manner,  was  born 

'    of  noble  parents  at  Constantinople,  in  the  tenth  century^ 

and  was  well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to 

very  high  trust  under  the  reigns  of  Leo,  the  philosopher, 

and  Constantioe  Porphyrogenitus  bis  son.     It  is  said,  that 

when  sent  on  a  certain  occasion  by  the  emperor  to  the 

island  of  Crete,  which  the  Saracens  were  about  to  surprize, 

«  a  contrary  wiad  carried  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Pharos. 

There  he  met  with  an  anchorite,  who  advised  him  to  write 

the  life  of  Theoctista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos.     With  thi^ 

he  complied,  and  we  may  presume,  found  some  pleasure 

*  Cave,  vol.  IL 
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in  the  undertaking,  as  he. gradually  extended  bis  researches 
to  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  other  paints,  which^ 
with  respect  to  style,  are  not  disgraceful  to  a  scholar,  but^ 
cardinal  Bellarmin  says,  he  describes  his  saints  rather  as 
what  they  ought  to  be,  than  as  what  they  were.  There 
are  Latin  translations  of  this  work  by  Liponnan,  Surius,  and 
others,  but  no  edition  of  the  original  Greek  ;  and^is  trans- 
lators are  accused  of  having  added  m,uch  of  a  fabulous  na- 
ture. Some  other  religious  tracts  of  Metaphrastes  are  ex- 
tant, and  sortie  *' Annals."     he  died  in  976  or  977.^ 

SIMLER  (JosiAS),   a  learned  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  co-operated  in  the^  reformation,  was  bom 
Nov.  6,    1530,  at  Cappell,  a  village  near  Zurich  in  Swis- 
serland.     His  father,  Peter  Simler,  after  having  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  mo- 
nastery there,  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  became  a 
preacher  of  it,  and  died  in  1557.     After  being  educated 
for  some  time  in  his  father's  monastery,  he  went  to  Zurich 
in  1544,  and  studied  for  two  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Bullinger,  who  was  his  god-father.     He  re- 
moved thence  to  Basil,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  and  ma- 
thematics, and  afterwards  to  Strasburgh,  where  Sturmius, 
Martyr,  Bucer,  and  others  of  the  reformers  resided ;  but 
as  he  had  no  thoughts  at  this  time  of  divinity  as  a  profes- 
jsion,   he  improved  himself  chiefiy  in  other  branches  of 
learning.     He  continued  here  about  two  years,  and  passed 
three  more  in  visiting  various  universities,  and  hearing  the 
lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors.     In  1549,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  with  such  visible  improvement  in  learn- 
ing, that  Gesner  often  employed  him  to  lecture  to  his  scho- 
lars, both  in  geometry  and  astronomy.     In  1552  he  was 
appointed  to  expound  in  public  the  New  Testament,  which 
Jbe  did  with  so  much  ability  as  to  be  greatly  admired  by  the 
learrled  of  Zurich,  as  well  as  by  the  English  who  bad  taken 
refuge  therefrom  the  Marian  persecution.     In  1557  he 
was  made  deacon ;  and  when  Bibliander,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  was  declared  emerittis,  Simkr  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  bis  place,  and  was  likewise  colleague  with  Pe- 
ter Martyr,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  hhn,  and  on  his 
'  death  in  1563,  Simler  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  divi- 
nity.    He  filled  this  office  with  great  reputation  until  his 

1  Leo  Allatius  deSimeouum  Scriptis.— Vosfius  de  Hist.  Graec— Barosii  A0» 
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eoiifttittttion  became  impaired  by  a  hereditary  gout,  which 
in  his  latter  years  interrupted  his  studies,  and  shortened 
his  useful  hfe.  He  was  only  forty-five  when  be  died,  July 
2,'  1576.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  meek,  placid^ 
and  affectionate  temper,  and  although  never  rich,  always 
Kberal,  charitable,  and  hospitable. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  some  on  subjects  of  divi-» 
nity,  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  &c.  and  some  on  the 
controversies  most  agitated  in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  the 
lives  of  Peter  Martyr,  Gesner,  and  Bullinger,  each  in  a 
thin  4to  volume ;  published  an  epitome  of  Gesner's  <<  Bib- 
liotheca,**  1555,  fol.  and  was  editor  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Martyr  and  Bullinger.  To  those  we  may  add,  K  **  M^ 
tbici  cosmographia,  Antonini  Itinerarium,  Rutiliani  Nu* 
mantiani  Itinerarium,  et  alia  varia,"  Bansil,  1575,  i2mo^ 
tirith  valuable  scholia.  2.  ^<  Helvetiorum  Respublica,"  often 
reprinted,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  that  collection 
of  little  bboks  called  **  Republics."  3.  <<  Vallesise  descrip* 
(ionis  libri  duo,  et  de  Alpibus  commentarius,*'  1574,  8vo« 
4.  *^  Vocabularia  rei  nummarias  pondemm  et  mensurarum, 
Gr.  Lat.  Heb.  Arab,  ex  diversis  autoribus  collecta,'*  Tigu- 
ri,  1584,  8vo,  &c.  &c.* 

SIMMONS  (Samuel  Foart),  a  late  learned  physician, 
sind  physician  extraordinary  to  the  king,  was  born  March 
17,  1750,  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where  his  father,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  was  so  respected,  that, 
at  the  coronation  of  their  present  majesties,  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  cinque  ports  one  of  their  barons  to  support 
the  king's  canopy,  according  to  ancient  custom.  His  mo* 
tber,  whose  maiden  name  was  Foart,  and  whose  family 
was  likewise  of  Sandwich,  died  when  he  was  an  infant  He 
was  educated  at  a  seminary  in  France,  where  he  not  only 
improved  himself  in  the  learned  languages,  but  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  as  to  be 
able  to  write  and  speak  it  with  the  same  facility  as  his 
own.  He  pursued  his  medical  stadias  for  nearly  three 
years  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterward$  went  to  Holland,  and 
studied  during  a  season  at  Ley  den,  where  he  was  admits 
ted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  :  he  chose  the  measles 
for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  discourse,  which  he  in* 
scribed  to  Cullen,  and  to  Gaubius,  hoth  of  whom  had 
shewn  him  particular  regard.     After,  taking  his  degree  at 

*  Melchior  AdaiD.-*BeEft  Icooet. — ^NiceroD,  vol.  XXVIIX. 
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Leyden,  he  visited  and  became  acquainted  vi^itb  professof 
Camper  in  Friesland,  who  had  at  that  time  one  of  the  finesE 
anatomical  museums  in  Europe.     From  thence  he  pro-> 
ceeded  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and   the  Spa,  and  afterw^ird* 
visited  different  parts  of  Germany  ;  stopped  for -some  time 
at  the  principal  universities ;  and  wherever  he  went  cul-' 
tivated  the  acquaintance  of  learned  knen^  especially  those 
of  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  was  ever  anxious  to  im* 
prove  himself.    At  Berne,   in   Switzerland,    he  became 
known  to  the  celebrated  Haller,  who  afterwards  ranked 
him  among  his  friends  and  correspondents.     He  came  to 
reside  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1778,  being  then 
in  his  28th  year,   and  was  admitted   a  member   of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  1779,  and  of  .the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
1791,  as  he  had  been  before  of  different  foreign  academies 
at  Nantz,  Montpellier,  and  Madrid  :  he  was  afterwards  ad« 
mitted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Manchester,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  at  Paris^  at  which  place  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Asaocies  Etrangers  de  TEcoIe  de  Medicine  ;  and  in  1807, 
Correspondant  de  la  Premiere  Classe  de  rinstitut  Impe- 
rial.   Previous  to  1778,  he  had  written  an  elementary  work 
on  Anatomy,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
in  its  second  edition,  1781  :  and  he  had  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  History  of  a  curious  case,  which  was 
afterwards  published  in  their  Transactions,  <^  Phil.  Traus.'^ 
vol.  LXIV.     He  became  also  the  sole  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don '^  Medical  Journal ;''  a  work  which,  after  going  through 
several  volumes,  ws^s  resumed  under  the  title  of  '^  Medical 
Facts  and  Observations  :'*  these  two  works  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  their  correctness,  their  judicious  arrange- 
ment, and  their  candour.     About  this  time  he  published 
an  account  of  the  Tape-worm,  in  which  he  made  known 
the   specific  for  this  disease,   purchased  by  the  king  of 
Finance.     This  account  has  been  enlarged  in  a  subsequent 
edition. — He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  a  practical 
work  on  *'  Consumptions^'^    which,  at  the  time,  became 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  considerable  practice  in 
pulmonary  complaints.     In  1780,  he  was  elected  physician 
to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary,;  a  situation  he 
held  for  many  years,  and  which  afforded  him  ample  scope 
for  observation  and  experience  in  the  knowledge  of  dis« 
ease.  These  opportunities  he  did  not  neglect ;  and  though, 
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from  his  appointaient  sQon  after  to  St.  Luke*8  Hospital, 
he  WBS  led  to  decline  general  practice,  and  to  attach  bim« 
self  more  particularly  to  the  diseases  of  the  tnitid,  he  still 
continued  to  communicate  to  the  publick  such  facto  and 
remarks  as  he  considered  likely  to  promote  the  extension 
ef  any  branch  of  professional  science.     With  this  view,  be 
published  sotiie  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Hydrocepha^ 
Ins  internus  {^*  Med.  Goimnent.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  V.**), 
and  in  the  same  work  a  case  of  Ulceration  of  the  CEsopha* 
gus  and  Ossification  of  the  Heart.     He  wrote  also  «n  ac- 
eount  of  a  species  of  Hydrocephalus,    which  sometimes 
takes   place  in  cases  of  Mania   (London  Med.  Journal, 
Tol.  VI.)  and  an  account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh  of  the 
year  1788,  vol.  IX.     He  had  given  an  account  also  of  the 
^  Life  of  Dn  William  Hunter,''  with  whom  he  was  perso- 
nally acquainted,  a  work  abounding  in  interesting  anec*-' 
dote,  and  displaying  an  ingenuous  and  impartial  review  of 
the  writint^s  and  discoveries  of  that  illustrious  anatomist.— 
From  the  time  of  his  being  elected  physician  to  St.  Luke's- 
Hospital  to  the  period  of  his  death,  be  devoted  himself, 
nearly  exclusively,  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  Insanity  ; 
and  bis  skilljn  this  melancholy  department  of  human  dia-> 
ease,  became  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  few,  if  any,, 
could  be  considered  his  superiors.     In  the  year  1803,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  Dr.  Simmons, 
to  alleviate  the  mournful  malady  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom 
be  had  the  care  for  nearly  six  months,   assisted  by  his 
son  :  the  result -was  as  favourable  as  the  public  could  have 
wished^  and  on  taking  their  leave,  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  oonfer  a  public  testimony  of  his  approbation,  by  Bp^ 
pointing  Dr.  Simmons  one  of  his  physicians   exiraordi«»; 
nary,  which  took  place  in  May  1804. — In  the  unfortunate . 
relapse,  wbioh  occurred  in  1811,  Dr.  Simmons  again  at- 
tended ;  and,  in   conjunction  '.with   the  other  physicians, 
suggested  those  remedies  and  plans  which  seemed  most 
likely  to  effect  a  cure.     In  February  of  that  year  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  physician  to  St  Luke's,  in  a  very  -ele-^ 
gant  letter,  in  which  he  assigned  his  age  and  state  of  health 
as  .the  reasons  for  his  resignation.     The  governors  were  so 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  past  services,  and  the  respect 
due  to  him,  as  immediately  to  elect  him  a  governor  of  the 
charity.     They  also  proposed  his  being  one  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and,  expressly  on  his  account,  created  the  office 
of  Consulting  Physician,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of 
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bis  opinion;  not  merdy  in  the  medical  arrjaugement,  but 
in  the  domestic  ceconomy  of  the  hospital. — His  last  illness 
began  on  the  evening  of  the  lOch  of  Aprils  181^,  when 
be  was  seized  with  sickness,  and  a  violent  vcMnitiug  of  bile, 
accompanied  with  a  prostration  of  strength  so  sudden^  and 
so  severe,  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack  he  waa 
barely  able  to  stand ;  and  a  dissolution  of  the.  powers  of  life 
seeming  to  be  rapidly  coming  on,  he.  prepared  for  bis  de* 
parture  with  methodical  accuracy,  anticipated  the  event 
with  great  calmness,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  expired  in  the  arms  of  bis  son.  He  was  bu- 
ried May  2,  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and,  according  to  the 
directions  expressed  in  bis  will,  his  remains,  were  deposited 
in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clement,  next  to  those 
of  his  mothert-^In  private  life.  Dr.  Simmons  was  puncti«- 
liously  correct  in  all  his  dealings ;  mild  and  unassumingin 
bis  manners,  and  of  rather  retired  habits,  passing  his  time 
chiefly  in  bis  study  and  in  his  professional  avocations.  He 
was  ope  of  the  earliest  proprietoi^  of  the  Royal  Institution ; 
and,  in  1806,  became  an  hereditary  governor  of  the  Bri- 
tish Institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
has  left  one  son,  who  is  unmarried,  and  a  widow,  to  deplore 
his  loss.  ^ 

SIMMONS.     See  SYMONDS. 

SIMON  (Richard),  a  French  critic  and  divine  of  great 
learning,  was  born  at  Dieppe,  May  13,  1638^  and  com- 
^nenced  his  studies  among  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  whom 
he  quitted  for  some  time,  und  went  to  Paris,  where  he  .ap- 
plied himself  to  divinity,  and  made  a  great  progriess  in 
Oriental  learning,  for  which  be  bad  always  a  particular 
turn.  About  the  end  of  1663,  be  returned  to  thie  oratory, 
and  became  a  priest  of  it.  On  the  death  of  father  Bour- 
gouin,  general  of  this  congregation,  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure inclined  him  to  leave  them,  and  join  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits ;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by  the  per* 
suasions  of  father  Bertaid,  the  superior  of  the  oratory.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  college  of  Juilly,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meaux,  to  teach  philosophy;  but  other  business  occurring, 
be  was  ordered  to  go  to  Paris.  In  the  library  of  the  ora- 
tory there  wan  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  books,  of 
which  Simon  was  employed  to  make  a  catalogue,  which  h^e 
executed  with  great  skill,  and  perused  at  the  same  time 
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those  tremsures  with  great  ayidity*  M.  de  Lamoignoti)  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris^  meeting  with  bim  one 
day  in  the  library,  was  sp  pleased  with  bis  conversation^ 
that  be  requesbed  of  Senau)t,  the  new  general  of  the  ora« 
tory,  t^at  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Paris ;  but 
this  being  unaccompapied  by  any  advantages,  Simon,  who 
bad  much  of  an  independent  spirit,  petitioned  to  go  back 
to  Juilly,  to  teach  philosophy,  as  before*  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1668,  and,  in  1670,  his  first  publication 
appeared,  a  defence  of  the  Jews  against  the  accusation  of 
having  murdered  a  Christian  child,  **  Factum  pour  les  Juifii 
de  Metz,*'  &c.  In  the  following  year,  with  a  view  to  shew 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Gredc  church  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  respect 
to  the  sacrament^  he  published  ^^  Fides  Ecclesias  Orientalii , 
seu  Gabrielis  MetropolitsB  Philadelphiensis  opuscula,  cum 
interprecatione  Latina  et  notis,"  Paris,  1671,  quarto,  re- 
printed 1686,  When  the  first  volume  of  the  ^'  Perpetuity 
of  the  faith  respecting  the  Eucharist''  appeared^  our  au- 
thor, who  from  his  youth  was  an  original,  if  not  always  a 
just  thinker,  expressed. some  opinions  on  that  work,  and 
on  the  subject,  which  involved  him  in  a  pontroversy  with 
the  gentlemen  of  Port- Royal ;  and  this  seems  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  oppositioti  he  afterwards  met  with 
from  the  learned  of  bis  own  communion.  His  next  pub- 
lication came  out  under  the  name  of>  Recared  Simeon  (for 
he  ofteQ  used  fictitious  names),  and  was  a  translation  from 
Leo  of  Modena,  entitled  ^^  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  qui 
Vobservent  aujourdui  parmi  les  Juifs,"  &c»  1674^  12mo, 
This  was  republished  in  1681,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sieur  de  Semotnville ;  with  the  addition  of  a  ^^  Comparison 
between  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church/'  In  this  edition,  and.  perhaps  in  the  subse- 
quent.ones  pf  1682  and  1684,  the  reader  will  find  a  great 
number  of  parentheses  and  crotchets,  which  Bayle  thus 
accounts  for :  The  work  having  been  submitted  in  MS,  to 
M.  Perot,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  examination,  he 
added  some  passages,  which  the  author  being,  obliged  to 
retain,  and  yet  unwilling  that  they  shpuid  pass  foir  his  own, 
inclosed  in  crotchets ;  but  bad  afterwards  to  complain,  that 
the  printers,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  had  omitted  some 
of  theseiT  In  1675,  Simon  published  a  ^^  Voyage  duMont- 
Liban,"  from  the  Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  *'  Factum  du  Prince  de  Neubourg, 
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abb^  de  Feschamps,  centre  les  religieux  de  cette  abbay  ;^ 
and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  took  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Benedictines. 

fiut  the  first  work  of  importance  which  he  published^ 
and  that  which  rendered  him  most  famous,  was  bis  ^^  Cri* 
tical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,''  which  appeared  in 
1678,  but  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the  Messieurs 
du  Port  Royal ;  who  alleged,  that  it  contained  things  false 
and  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  church.  It  was  reprinted 
th^e  year  after,  and  was  so  much  .admired  for  excellent 
learning  and  admirable  criticism,  that  it  became  an  object 
of  attention  to  foreigners  ;  and  was  published,  in  Latin,  at 
Amsterdam  1681,  and  in  English  at  London  1682,  by  R. 
H.  i.  e.  R.  Hampden  (son  of  the  celebrated  John  Hamp<^ 
den),  who,  we  are  told,  declared  on  his  death-bed,  that 
father  Simon's  works  had  made  him  a  sceptic. 

After  the  publication  of  his  "  Critical  History,*'  he  left 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  went  to  BoUeville,  a 
Tillage  in  the  pais  de  Caux,  of  which  he  had  been  curate 
from  1676,  but  resigning  this  office  in  1682,  removed  for 
a  short  time  to  Dieppe,  and  thence  again  to  Paris,  to  re- 
new  his  studies,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  some  other  works.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  Paris 
edition  of  his  <^  Critical  History^'  had  been  suppressed,  it 
\iras  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  by  the  Elzevirs,  but  from  a 
very  incorrect  transcript.  One  more  correct,  and  indeed 
the  best,  was  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1*685,  with  a  "  Ge- 
neral Apology,"  &c.  It  then  produced  a  controversy  with 
many  eminent  protestant  divines,  Le  Clerc,  Jurieu,  Isaac 
Vossius,  and  others. 

In  1684  he  published,  at  Franefort,  ^^  Histoire  de  TOri- 
gine  et  du  Progres  des  Revenus  Ecclesiastiques,"  or,  "The^ 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Reve^ 
jiues,''  under  the  name  of  Jerome  a  Costa.  A  second 
edition  of  it,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  at  Franc-^ 
fort,  1709,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  In  1684  he  published,  at 
London,  /^  Disquisitiones  Criticae  de  variis  per  diversa  loca 
et  tempora  Bibliorum  Editionibus,"  &c.  and  in  the  same 
year,  at  the  same  place,  appeared  an  English  translation 
of  it,  with  this  title,  ^<  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at  seve- 
ral times,  together  with  animadversions  upon  a  small  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Isaac  Vossius  concerning  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyls."    There  is  bis  usual  display  of  learning  in  this 
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'piece,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgmen^t  of  his 
<*  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament."  In  1686,  he 
published  an  answer  to  Le  Clerc,  who  had  criticised  his 
work  the  year  before;  and,  upon  Le  Clerc's  replying  in 
1686,  another  in  1687,  both  under  the  name  of  the  Prior 
of  BolleviUe,  at  which  place  he  then  resided. 

In  1^688  he  published  at  Francfort,  under  the*  name  of 
John  Reuchlin,  **  Dissertation  Critique  sur  la  Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque  des  AuteursEccl^siastiques  par  Tfu  Pin,  &c.^' 
in  which  he  supports  with  great  spirit  some  principles  in ' 
bis  "Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,"  which  had 
been  controverted  by  DuPin.  In  1689  came  out  his  **  His-» 
toire  Critique  du  Text'e  du  Nouveau  Testament,"  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  which  was  published  the  same  yeat  at  Lon- 
don; in  1690,  "Histoire  Critique  des  versions  du  Nouveau 
Testament;"  in  1693,  "  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux 
Commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament;"  in  all  which,  as 
indeed  in  every  thing  else  he  wrote,  there  appears  great 
acuteness,  and  great  learning,  with,  however,  an  unfor- 
tunate propensity  to  singularities  and  novelties  of  opinion, 
und  too  much  contempt  for  those  who  differed  from  him, 
and  in  this  last  work  he  has  perhaps  unsettled  more  than  he 
has  settled.  In  1702  he  published  a  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  critical  remarks,  in  2  vols.  Svo : 
which  was  censured  by  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux.  In  1714,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  2  vols.  12mo,  "  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Choisie,"  or,  "A 
new  select  library,  which  points  out  the  good  books  in 
-various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them ;" 
but  this  must  be  reckoned  a  posthumous  work  ;  for  Simon 
died  at  Dieppe  in  April  1712,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church. 

He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  other  things,  but  they 
;were  less  considerable:  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
his  principal  works.  He  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen  a  great  number  of  his  manuscript  works, 
many  printed  books  enriched  by  his  manuscript  notes,  and 
a  vduable  collection  of  books  in  all  the  learned  languages. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acute- 
pess  5  but  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bitterness,  ren- 
dered him  almost  equally  obnoxious  to  protestants  and  pa- 
pists, yet  there  is  evidence  enough  in  his  works  to  prove 
that  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  weaken  the  au- 
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thorityand  pretensions  of  his  own  cbureb^and  to  stretigdieii 
the  opinions  of  ks  adversaries.' 

SlMONID£$,  a  Grecian  poet,  wit,  and  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  was  born  iti  the  55tb  olympiad,  or  558  B.  C* 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Attica,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.  Both  Plato 
ai>d  Cicero  speak  of  him,  not  only  as  a  good  poet  and  ma* 
aician,  but  also  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  lengrtb- 
ened  life  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  first  characters  in  antiquity,  with  whom  be  was 
in  some  measure  connected.  Fabricius  informs  us  that  be 
was  contemporary,  and  in  friendship  with  Pittacos  pf  Mity- 
lene,  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  Pausanias,  king  of 
Sparta;  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse:  also  with  Tbemistocles» 
and  with  Aleuades,  king  of  Thessaly^  Xenophon,  in  his 
dialogue  upon  tyranny,  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors. His  famous  answer  to  Hiero,  as  recorded  by  Ciceroy 
bas  been  often  quoted  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  wisdom,, 
lut  his  piety.  When  Hiero  asked  of  him  a  definition  of 
God,  he  requested  a  day  to  consider  of  it ;  when  this  was 
expired,  he  doubled  the  time,  and  thus  he  did  repeatedly,^ 
till  the  monarch  desired  to  know  his  ceason  for  this  proceed- 
ing :  ^^  Ii  is,"  said  he,  ^^  because  the  longer  I  reflect  on  the 
question,  the  more  difficult  it  appears  to  be.^ 

In  his  old  age,  peiliaps  from  seeing  the  respQct  whick 
money  procured  to  such  as  had  lost  the  charms  of  youth, 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  means,,  be 
became  somewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  victors  at  the  games  to  write  pa- 
negyrics and  odes  in  their  praise,  before  bis  pupil  Pindar 
had  exercised  his  talents  in  their  behalf;  but  Simontdes 
would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  particular,  till  he 
bad  first  tied  them  down  to  a  stipulated  sum  for  bis  trouble: 
and,  upon  being  upl;>ra]ded  for  his  meanness,  he  said  that 
be  had  two  coffers,  in  one  of  which  he  had,  for  many  years, 
]^ut  bis  pecuniary  rewards ;  the  other  was  for  honours,  ver- 
bal thanks,  and  promises;  that  the  first  was  pretty  well 
filled,  but  the  last  remained  always  empty.  And  he,  made 
no  scruple  to  confess,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which 
time  had  not  deprived  him.  He  was  of  course  frequently 
reproached  with  this  vice,   but  always  defended  himself 
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irith  good  JuuDour.  Upon  being  asked  by  Hiero*s  queen, 
wbetber  it  was* most  deairable  to  be  learned  or  ricb,  he  an- 
swered thai  n  was  far  better  to  be  rich ;  for  the  learned 
were  always  dependent  on  the  rich,  and  waiting  at  their 
doors ;  -whereas  he  never  sHw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of  the 
learned.  When  be  was  accused  of  being  so  sordid  as  to 
sell  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  bis  table  was  furnished 
by  Hiero»  he  said,  he  bad  done  it>  in  order,  **  to  display  to 
the  world  the  magnificence  of  that  prince,  and  his  own 
frugality."  To  ot^rs  he  said,  that  bis  reason  for  accumu* 
lating  wealth  was,  that  ^^  he  would  rather  leave  money  to 
bis  enemies,  after  -death,  than  be  troublesome  to  bis  friends 
when  UvHig." 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  be  was  ^^igbty  years  old.  According  to  Suidas,  be 
added  iour  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet :  and  Pliny  assigns 
to  himtlie  eighth  string  of  the  lyre  ;  but  these  claims  are 
disputed  by  tbe  learned.  Among  the  numerous  poetical 
productions,  of  which,  according  to  Fabricius,  antiquity 
has  naade  bim  tbe  author,  were  his  many  songs  of  victory 
and  triumph,  for  atfaletac  conquerors  at  the  public  games. 
He  is  likewise  said  to  have  gained  there,  himself,  the  prize 
in  elegiac  poetry^  when  iSschylus  was  his  competitor.  His 
poetry  was :  so  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Meliceutes,  i.  e.  sweet  as  honey,  and  tbe 
tearful  eye  of  bis  muse  was  proverbial.  Dr.  \Varton,  who 
has  an  elegant  paper  in  tbe  Adventurer  (No.  89)  partly 
on  tlm  merits  of  this  poet^  remarks  that  be  was  celebrated 
by  tbe.ancients  for  the  sweetness,  correctness,  and  purity 
of  his  style,  and  his  irresistible  skill  in  moving  tbe  passions. 
Dionysius  places  him  among  those  polished  writers,  who 
excel  ia  a  amooth  volubility,  and  flow  on,  like  plenteous 
and  perea&ial  rivers,  in  a  course  of  even  and  uninterrupted 
barmony.  Addison  has  an  ingenious  paper  on  Simonides* 
**  Charactel*s  of  Women,"  in  tbe  Spectator  (No.  209). 
This  considerable  fragment  of  Simonides,  preserved  by 
Stobseus,  was'pubUshed  in  Greek  by  Kobler,  at  Gottingen, 
17S1,  8vo,  and  he  also  published  the  Latin  only,  in  1789, 
to  which  professor  Heyne  prefixed  a  letter  on  tbe  condi* 
tion  of  women  in  ancient  Greece.  Simonides*s  fragments 
of  poetry  are  in  Stef^ens's  Pindar,  1560,  and  other  edi- 
tions of  tbe  ancient-lyric  poets.  ^ 

1  Fabric.  BiR  Oiwc«— Bnrney's  Hist,  of  Mosic,  ToL  I.—-Hiit.  de  Simonide, 
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SIMPLICIUS,  an  ancient  pbilosopber, of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple'  of  Ammonius,  the 
peripatetic,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Platonic  and 
Stoic  doctrines  with  the  peripatetic.     Distrusting  his  situ* 
ation  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  he  went  to  Cosroes 
•king  of  the  Persians :    but  returned  to  Athens,  after  it 
Lad  been  stipulated  in  a  truce  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.  D*  549,  that  he  and  his  friends  should  live 
quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  owuj  and  not  be 
compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.     From  his  wish  to  unite  discordant  sects, 
he  is  called  by  a  modern  (Peter  Petit)  <'  omnium  veteram 
philosophorum  ^oagulum."     He  wrote  commentaries  upon 
several  of  Aristotle's  works,  once  thought  to  be  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  now  consulted  only  for  some  curious  frag- 
ments of  ancient  philosophers  preserved  in  them.     Of  these^ 
there  are  three  Aldine  editions,  1526  and  1527.    But,  of  all 
his  productions,  some  of  which  are  lost,  at  least  unpub- 
lished, bis  <^  Commentary  upon   Epictetus*'  has  obtained 
most  reputation.     Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  Pagan  antiquity  better  calculated  to  form  the  man- 
ners, or  to  give  juster  ideas  of  a  Divine  Providence.     It 
has  been  several  times  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  parti- 
cularly at  Leyden,  1639,  in  4>to,  and  at  London,  in  1670, 
in  8vo.     Dacier  published  a  French  translation  of  it  at 
Paris,  1715,  12mo;  and  Dr.  George  Stanhope  an  English 
one  at  London,  1704,  8vo.* 

.  SIMPSON  (Edward),  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
son  of  Edward  Simpson,  rector  of  Tottenham,  was  born 
there  in  May  1578.  His  father  taught  bim  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  and  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
placed  him  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  under  the* 
celebrated  Camden  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  in  1596,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1600  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  and  next  year 
ivas  admitted  fellow  of  his  college.  In  160S  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  master's  degree,  and  in  1610  to  that  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity.  In  1611  he  went  into  the  family  of  sir 
Moyl^  Finch,  knt.  of  Kent,  as  chaplain,  and  remained  four* 
years  in  that  station,  until  the  death  of  his  patron,  whose 
funeral  sermon  he  preached.  He  then  returned  to  the* 
university,  and  had  a  church  in  Cambridge  for  three  years^< 

1'  Fabric.  Bibl.  Qr8ic.-«>Brucker.— Saxir  Onomast. 
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and  10  16 18,  by  the  interest  of  tbe  viscountess  Maidstone^ 
relict  of  sir  Moyle  Finch,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Eastling.  He  then  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity^ 
and  was  made  prebendary  of  Coringham.  Being  now  at 
his  ease,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study^  and  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  his  '^Mosaica;  sive  Chronici  histo* 
riam  Catholicam  complectentis.  Pars  Prima,  in  qua  res  an« 
tiquissimsB  ah  orbe  condito  ad  Mosis  obitum  chronologic^ 
digestaB  continen^ur,''  163^6,  4to.  This,  although  his  firsts 
is  the  least  polished  of  all  his  works.  Afterwards  he  un- 
dertook his  **  Chronicon  Catbolicum  ab  exordio  mundi*'* 
but  did  not  live  to  publish  it.  He  died  in  1651,  aged 
seventy-three,  without  any  apparent  disorder,  his  depar- 
ture more  resembling  the  quietness  of  falling  asleep.  He 
is  represe/ited  as  a  man  of  an  erect  and  comely  appearance^ 
and  of  a  healthful,  though  not  robust  constitution.  He 
was  twice  married. 

His  ^^  Chronicop,  &c."  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1652, 
with  a  Latin  life  prefixed,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  eminent 
critic  Peter  Wesseliug.  Dr.  Reynolds,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  his  license  for  the  press,  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  egregi- 
um  et  absolutissimum  opus,  summa  industria,  omnigenaeru- 
ditione,  magnojudicio,  et  multorum  annorum  vigiliis  pro-^ 
ductum.'*  His  other  works  were,  1 .  ^^  Positive  divinity  in  three 
parts,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer^ 
and  decalogue,  &c.''  2.  ^^  The  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  two 
Treatises."  3.  "  A  Treatise  concerning  God's  Providence 
in  regard  of  Evil  or  Sin."  4.  "  The  Doctrine  of  Regene- 
ration, delivered  in  a  Sermon  on  John  iii.  6,''  and  defended 
in  a  ^*  Declaration."  5.  "  Tractatus  de  Justificatione." 
6.  "  NotiB  selectiores  in  Horatium."  7.  "  Prselectiones 
in  Persii  Satyras.''  Si  '^  AnglicansB  linguae  vocabularium 
Etymologicum."  9.  '^  SanctaB  linguae  soboles."  10.  *^  Dii 
gentium,  sive  nominum,  quibus  deps  suos  Ethnici  appella* 
bant  explicatio."  ^ 

SIMPSON  (Thomas),  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
king^s  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm,  was  born 
at  Market- Bosworth,  in  Lefcestershire,  Aug.  20,  1710.  His 
father  was  a  stufF-weaver  in  that  town:  and,  though  in 
tolerable  circumstances,  yet,  intending  to-  bring  up  his 
son  to  his  own  business,  he  took  so  little  care  of  his  edu- 

'  Life  as  above. — Cole's  MS  Atheiiae  io  Brit.  Mus. — Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol, — 
Plame'B  Life  of  Hacket^  p.  Vi. 
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catiofi,  that  be  wsi  dniy  taught  English*  But  natui^e  had 
furnished  bim  with  talents  and  a  genius  for  far  other  pur- 
suits, which  led  him  afterwards  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
mathematical  and  philosophical  sciences. 

Young  Simpson  very  soon  gave  indications  of  his  turn 
for  study  in  general,  ,by  eagerly  reading  all  books  be  could 
meet  with,  teaching  himself  to  write,  and  embracing  every 
opportunity  he  could  find  of  deriving  knowledge  from 
other  persons.  'His  father  observing'  him  thus  to  neglect 
his  business,  by  spending  hiis  time  in  reading  what  he 
thought  useless  books,  and  following  other  such  like  pur« 
suits,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  check  his  proceedings^ 
and  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  profession'  with  steadiness 
and  better  effect.  But  after  many  struggles  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  differences  thus  produced  between  them  at  length 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  our  author  quitted  bib  father*» 
house  entirely. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  repaired  to  Nuneaton,  a  town  at 
a  small  distance  from  Boswortb,  where  he  went  to  lodge  at 
the  house  of  a  taylor's  widow,  of  the  name  of  Swinfield; 
who  had  been  left  with  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
by  her  husband^  of  whom  the  son,  who  wa(s  the  younger^ 
being  but  about  two  years  older  than  Simpson,  had'  be- 
come his  intimate  friend  and  companion.  And  here  he 
continued  some  time,  working  at  his  trade,  and  improving 
^is  knowledge  by  reading  such  books  as  he  could  procure. 

Among  several  other  circumstances  which,  long  before 
this,  gave  occasion  to  shew  our  author^s  early  thirst  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  proving  a  fresh  inditement  to  acquire 
it,  was  that  of  a  large  solar  eclipse,  which  took  place  on 
the  11th  day  of  May,  1724.  This  phenomenon,^  so  awful 
to  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  struck  the 
mind  of  young  Simpson  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  discover 
the  reason  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  predict  the  like  surpris- 
ing events.  It  was,  however,  several  years  before  he  could 
obtain  bis  desire,  which  at  length  was  gratified  by  the  fol* 
lowing  accident.  After  he  been  some  time  at  Mrs.  Swin- 
field^s,  at  Nuneatoi),  a  travelling  pedlar  came  that  way^ 
and  took  a  lodging  at  the  same  house,  according  to  his 
usual  custom.  This  man,  to  his  profession  of  an  itinerant 
merchant,  had  joined  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune- 
teller, which  he  performed  by  means  of  judicial  astrology^. 
Every  one  knows  with  what  regard  persons  of  such  a  cast 
are  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  country  villages}  it  can- 
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DOt  be  surprising  therefore  that  an  untutored  lad  of  nine* 
teen  should  look  upon  this  man  as  a  prodigy,  and,  regard* 
ing  him  in  this  light,  should  endeavour  to  ingratiate  him* 
selfinto  his  favour;  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
the  sage  was  no  less  taken  with  the  quick  natural  parts  and 
genius  of  his  new.  acquaintance.     The  pedlar,  intending  4 
journey  to  Bristol  fair,  left  in  the  hands  of  young  Simpson 
an  old  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  to  which  was  sub- 
joined a  short  Appendix  on  Algebra,  and  a  book  upon 
Genitures,  by  Partridge  the  almanac  maker.     These  books 
be  had  perused  to  so  good  purpose  during  the  absence  of 
his  friend,  as  to  excite  his  amazement  upon  his  return  :  ia 
consequence  of  which  he  set  himself  about  erecting  a  ge- 
nethliacal  type,  in  order  to  a  presage  of  Thomas's  future 
fortune.     The  position  of  the  heavens  the  wizard  having 
very  maturely  considered,  ^^  secundum  artem,*'  pronounced, 
with  much  confidence,  that  ^^  within  two  years  time  Simp« 
son  would  turn  out  a  greater  man  than  himself!'* 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Simpson,  being,  pretty 
well  qualified  to  erect  a  figure  himself  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  make  an  open  profession  of  casting  nativities,  and 
was  so  successful,  that  be  quite  neglected  weaving,  and 
Soon  became   the   oracle   of  Bos  worth   and  its  environs. 
Scarcely  a  courtship  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to 
a  sale,  without  the  parties  previously  consulting  the  infalli^  . 
ble  Simpson  about  the  consequences.     Helping  persons  to 
stolen   goods  lie   always  declared  above  his  match ;  and 
that,  as  to  life  and  death,  he  had  no  power.     Together 
with  his  astrblogy, ,  he  had  furnished  himself  with  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  and  geometry,  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
looking  into  the  **  Ladies  Diary"  (of  which  he  had  after- 
wards the  direction),  by  which  he  came  to  understand, 
that  there  was  still  a  higher  branch  of  mathematical  know* 
ledge  than  any  he  had  been  yet  acquainted  with ;  and  this 
was  the  method  of  fluxions.     But  he  was  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  English  author  who  had  written  on  the 
subject,  except  Mr.  Hayes;  and  his  work,  being  a  folio 
and  rather  scarce,  exceeded  his  ability  of  purchasing.     An 
acquaintance,  however,  lent  him  Stone's  Fluxions,  which 
is  a  translation  of  De  T Hospital's  '^Analyse  des  infinite^ 
ment  petits :"  and  by  this  one  book,  and  his  own  pene- 
trating talents,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  very  few  years,  to 
compose  a  much  more  accurate  treatise  on  that  subject 
than  any  that  had  before  appeared  in  our  language.     In 
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the  mean  time  an  unfortunate  event  involved  him  in  a  deal 
of  trouble.  Having  undertaken  to  raise  the  devil,  in  order 
to  adswer  certain  questions  to  a  young  woman,  who  con-» 
suited  him  respecting  her  sweetheart,  then  absent  at  sea^ 
the  credulous  girl  was  so  frightened  on  the  appearance  of 
a  man  from  beneath  some  straw,  who  represented  the  devi!^ 
that  she  fell  into  violent  fits,  from  which  she  was  with  dif- 
iiculty  recovered,  and  which  for  a  considerable  time  threat- 
ened insanity  or  fatuity.  In  consequence  of  this  exertion 
of  his  art,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  and  he  re* 
moved  to  Derby,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  working 
at  his  trade  by  day,  and  instructing  pupils  in  the  evening* 
It  would  seem  that  Simpson  had  an  early  turn  for  versify- 
ing^ both  from  the  circumstance  of  a  song  written  here  in 
favour  of  the  Cavendish  family,  on  occasion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary election  at  that  place,  in  173^  ;  and  from  his  first 
two  mathematical  questions  that  were  published  in  the 
*'  Ladies  Diary,*'  which  were  both  in  a  set  of  verses,  not 
ill  written  for  the  occasion.  These  were  printed  in  the 
Diary  for  1736,  and  therefore  must  at  latest  have  been 
written  in  1735.  These  two  questions,  being  at  that  time 
pretty  difficult  ones,  shew  the  great  progress  he  had  even 
then  made  in  the  mathematics  ^  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  first  of  them,  viz.  where  he  mentions  his  residence  as 
being  in  latitude  52%  it  appears  he  was  not  then  come  up 
to  London,  though  he  must  have  done  so  very  soon  aften 

After,  however,  he  took  leave  of  astrology  and  its  emo<* 
Juments,  he  was  driven  to  hardships  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  family,  having  married  the  taylor^s  widow  with  two 
children,  who  soon  brought  him  two  more.  He,  therefore, 
came  up  to  London  in  1735  or  1736,  and  for  some  time 
wrought  at  his  business  in  Spitalfields,  and  taught  mathe- 
matics when  he  had  any  spare  time.  His  industry  soon 
became  so  productive,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  up  his 
wife  and  children  to  settle'in  London.  The  number  of  his 
scholars  increasing,  and  his  abilities  becoming  in  some 
measure  known  to  the  public,  he  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription,  V  A  new  Treatise  of  Fluxions, 
wherein  the  Direct  and  Inverse  Method  are  demonstrated 
after  a  new,  clear,  and  concise  manner ;  with  their  appli- 
cation to  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Also  the  Doctrjne  of 
infinite  Series  and  reverting  Series  universally  and  amply 
explained ;  fluxionary  and  exponential  Equations  solved," 
&c.     When  he  first  proposed  his  intentiourof  publishing 
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such  a  work,  he  did  not  know  of  any  English  book  founded 
on  the  true  principles  of  ftuidons,  that  contained  any  thing 
material,  especially  the  practical  part ;  and,  though  some 
progress  had  been  made  by  several  learned  and  ingenious 
gentlemen,  the  principles  were  nevertheless  left  obscure 
and  defective,  and  all  that  had  been  done  by  any  of  them 
in  '^  in6nite  series^'  very  inconsiderable.     The  book  was 
not  published  till  1737,  4to;  the  author  having  been  fre<- 
quently  interrupted  from  furnishing  the  press  so  fast  as  he 
could  have  wished,  through  his  unavoidable  attention  to 
bis  pupils  fur  his  immediate  support.     In   1740  he  pub- 
lished *^  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,"^ 
in  4to ;  to  which  are  annexed  full  and  clear  Investigations 
of  two  important  Problems  added  in  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  De  Moivre's  <'  Book  on  Chances,  and  two  new  Me- 
thods for  summing  of  Series.*'     His  next  performance  was, 
**  Essays  on  several  curious  and  useful  subjects  in  specula- 
tiye  and  mixed  Mathematics.     Dedicated  to  Francis  Blake, 
esq.  since  fellow  of  the  Roj^l  Society,  and  his  very  good 
Friend  and  Patron,"   1740,  4to.     Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion  of  this  book  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Stockholm.     Our  author's  next  work  appeared 
in  1742,  8vo,  ^'  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions 
deduced  from  general  and  evident  Principles :  with  useful 
Tables,  shewing  the   values  of  single  and  jouit  lives,  &c. 
at  different  rates  of  interest,"   &c.     This^  in    1743,  was 
followed  by  ^'  An  Appendix,  containing  some  Remarks  on 
a  late  Book  on  the  same  subject  (by  Mr.  Abr.  De  Moivre, 
F.  R.  S.)  with  answers  to  some  personal  and  malignant  re- 
presentations iu  the  Preface  thereof."     To  this  De  Moivre 
never  thought  fit  to  reply.     In  1743   be  published  also 
^^  Mathematical  Dissertations  on  a  variety  of  Physical  and 
Analytical  subjects,"  4to.    This  work  he  dedicated  to  Martin 
Folkes,   esq.  president  of  the  Royal   Society.     His  next 
book  was,  "  A  Treatise  pf  Algebra,  wherein  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
applied  to  the  solution  of  ^  variety  of  problems."      To 
which  he  added,  "  The  Construction  of  a  great  number  of 
geometrical  Problems,  with  the  method  of  resolving  them 
numerically."     This  work  was  designed  for  the  use  of  young 
beginners;  inscribed  to  William  Jones,  esq.   F.  R.  S.  and 
printed  in  1745,  8vo.     A  new  edition  appeared  in  1755, 
witb   additions  and  improvements.     This  is  dedicated  to 
-Jaioes  earl  of  Morton,  F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Jones  being  dead;  and 
Vol.  XXVIII.  C 
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there  was  a  sixth  edition  in  1790.  Hin  next  work  wa^ 
*^  Elements  of  Geometry,  with  their  apfilication  to  M'en^ 
juration  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  to  the  determination  of 
Maxima  and  Minima,  and  to  the  construction  of  a  gi^at 
variety  of  Geometrical  Problems,"  1747,  8vo,  reprinted 
in  1760,  with  large  alterations  and  additions,  designed  for 
young  beginners ;  particularly  for  the  gentlemen  at  th^ 
king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  Fre- 
derick, esq.  surveyor-general  df  the  ordnance;  and  othef 
editions  have  appeared  since*.  In  1748  came  out  hist 
"  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,  with  the  constrtictton 
and  application  of  Logarithms,"  8vo.  This  little  book  con- 
tains several  things  new  and  useful.  In  1750  appeared  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  ^^  1  he  doctrine  and  application  of  Fluxions,  con- 
taining, besides  what  is  common  on  the  subject,  a  number  of 
new  improvements  in  theTbeory,  and  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  new  and  very  interesting-Problems,  in  different  branches 
of  the  Mathematics."  In  tke  preface  the  author  offers  thiii 
to  the  world  as  a  new  book  rather  tbati  a  second  edition  df 
that  published  in  1737;  in  which  be  acknowledges,  that, 
besides  errors  of  the  press,  there  are  several  obscnrities 
and  defects,  for  want  of  experience,  in  his  first  attempt. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  George  earl  of  Macclesfield.  In 
1752  appeared  in  8vo,  ^^  Seledt  Exercises  for  young  pro- 
ficients in  Mathematics,"  dedicated  to  John  Bacon,  esq. 
F.  R.  S.  His  '*  Miscellaneous  Tracts,"  printed  in  1757, 
4to,  was  his  last  legacy  to  the  public ;  a  most  valuable  be- 
quest, whether  we  consider  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  subjects,  or  his  sublime  and  accurate  manner  of  treat- 
ing them*  These  are  inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
and  are  ably  analyzed  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Dictionary. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  which  are  the  whole  of  the  regu- 
lar books  or  treatises  that  were  published  by  Mr.  Simpson, 


*  Mr.  Simpson  met  with  some  trou- 
ble and  vezatioD  in  consequence  of  the 
first  edition  of  hjs  Geometry.  Ftrst, 
firom  some  reflections  made  iip6ii  it» 
^8  to  the  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of 
ix,  by  Dr.  Robert  Simson»  tbe  learned 
professor  of  mathematics  in  tbe  uni- 
versity of  .Glasgow,  in  the  notes  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Euclid*8  £le- 
tnent».  -This  brought  an  answer  to 
those  remarks  from  Mr.  Simpson,  in 
(he  notfs  added  to  the  second  edition 
as  above ;  to  some  parts  of  which  Dr. 
Simson  again  replied  in  his  ttoies  on 


the  next  edition  of  the  said  Elements 
of  Euclid.  The  second  wat  by  an 
illiberal  charge  of  havinf  itoleii  Ms 
Elements  frotn  Mr.  Multtf^  tiie  firik 
fessor  of  fortification  and  artiUtry.at 
the  same  acadeoiy  at  Woolwich  where 
our  author  was  piofbtior  of  geooKtry 
and  matbemalies.  This  charge  Wjas 
made  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  Mr* 
Muller's  Elements  of  Mathematici,  fn 
two  volumes,  printed  in  1748  $  wtaieb 
was  fully  refuted  by  Mr.  Simpson  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  hi* 
Geometry. 
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te  wrote  several  papers  which  were  read  at  the  meetings 
of 'the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions ; 
but  88  most,  if  not  all  of  tiiem,  were  afterwards  inserted, 
with  alterations  or  additions,  in  his  printed  volumes,  it  is 
needless  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  them  here.  He  also 
proposed,  and  resolved  many  questions  in.  the  ^^  Ladies 
Diaries,"  &c.;  sometimes  under  his  own  name,  as  in 
1735  and  1736 ;  and  sometimes  under  feigned  or  fictitiouj9 
■atnesf  such  as,  it  is  thought,  Hurlotbrumbo,  Kubernetes* 
Patrick  O'Cavetiab,  Marmaduke  Hodgson,  Anthony  Shal- 
low, esq.  aad  probably  several  others ;  see  the  Diaries  for 
1735,  36,  42,  43,  53,  54,  55^  56^  57,  58,  59^  and  60* 
Mr.  Simpson  was  also  the  editor  or  compiler  of  the  Diaries 
fvom  1754  till  1760,  both  inclusive,  during  which  time  he 
raised  that  work  to  the  highest  degree  of  respect.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Mr.  £dw.  RoUiuson. 
^  It' has  also  been  commonly  supposed  that  he  was  the 
real  editor  of,  or  had  a  principal  share  in,  two  other  peri-* 
odioal  works  of  a  miscellaneous  mathematical  nature ;  viz* 
the  ^^Mathematician,*'  and  ^'  Turner's  Mathematical  Ex-* 
ei^ises,"  two  volumes^  in  6vo,  which  came  out  in  periodi<« 
cal  numhen,  in  1750  and  1751,  £^c.  The  latter  of  these 
seemi  especially  to  hav«  been  set  on  foot  to  afford  a  proper 
place  for  exposing  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Mr.  Robert 
Heath,  the  then  conductor  of  the  *f  Ladies  Diary"  and  the 
^  Palladium;"  and  which  controversy  between  them  ended 
in  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  expulsion  from  his  office 
Gf  editor  to  the  ^'  Ladies  Diary/'  and  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Simpson  in  his  stead,  in  1753. 

In  1760,  when  the  plans  proposed  for  erecting  a  new. 
bridge  at  Blackfriars  were  in  agitation,  Mr.  Simpson, 
among  other  gentlemen,  was  consulted  upon  the  best  form 
Cmt  tti^  scrcbes,  by  the  New*bridge  Committee.  Upon  this 
•ecasion  he  gave  a  preference  to  the  semicircular  form ; 
alid,  -besides  his  report  to  the  Committee,  some  letters  also 
appeaoedi  by  himself  and  others,  on  the  same  subject,  in 
tke  public  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  Daily  Adver* 
l^r,  and  in  Lloyd's.  Evening  Post,  which  were  collected  in 
th»  Gieatleinatt's  Magazine  for  that  year.  It  is  probable 
that  this  retference  to  him,  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
auMre  seriously  to  this  subject,  so  as  to  form  the  design  of 
eompoftiog  a  regular  treatise  upon  it ;  for  his  family  often 
informed  Dr.  Kutton,  that  he  laboured  hard  upon  this  work 
£or  some  time  before  his  death,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
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have  completed  it,  frequently  remarking  to  them^  tbat 
when  pubjished,  it  would  procure  him  more  credit  than 
any  of  his  former  poblications.  But  he  lived  not  to  put 
the  finishing  hand  to  it.  Whatever  he  wrote  upon  thift 
subject,  probably  fell,  together  with  all  his  other  remain- 
ing papers,  into  the  hands  of  major  Henry  Watson,  of  the 
engineers,  in  the  service  of  the  India  company,  beiog  in 
all  a  large  che^t  full  of  papers.  This  gentleman  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Simpson*s,  and  had  lodged  in  his  house. 
After  Mr.  Simpson's  death,  Mr.  Watson  prevailed  upon  the 
widow  to  let  him  have  the  papers,  promising  either  to  give  her 
a  sum  of  money  for  them,  or  else  to  print  and  publish 
them  for  her  benefit.  But  neither  of  these  was  ever  done ; 
this  gentleman  always  declaring,  when  urged  on  this  point 
by  Dr.  Hutton  and  others,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of 
any  of  the  papers,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  state  in 
which  he  said  they  were  left*  And  yet  he  persisted  in  hia 
refusal  to  give  them  up  again. 

'  Through  the  interest  and  solicitations  of  William  Jones, 
«sq.  he  yvas,  in  174^3,-  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Derbam,  in  the  Royal 
academy  at  Woolwich ;  his  warrant  bearing  date  August 
25th.  And  in  1745  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  having  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  by  Martin 
Folkes,  esq.  president,  William  Jones,  esq.  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  John  Machin,  secretary ;  all  vevy  eminent 
mathematicians.  The  president  and  council,  in  consider- 
ation  of  his  very  moderate  circumstances,  were  pleased  to 
excuse  his  adm^ission  fees,  aiid  likewise  his  giving  bond  for 
the  settled  future  payments. 

At  the  academy  he  exerted  his  faculties  to  the  utmost, 
in  instructing  the  pupils  who  were  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  duty,  as  wfell  as  others,  whom  the  superior. officers  of 
the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  bis 
house.  In  his  manner  of  teaching,  he  had  a  peculiar  and 
happy  address;  a  certain  dignity  and  perspicuity,  tem^ 
pered  with  such  a  degree  of  mildness,  as  engaged  both  the 
attention,  esteem,  and  friendship  of  his  scholars ;  of  whicb 
the  good  of  the  service,  as  well  as  of  the  community^  was 
a  necessary  consequence. 

In, the  latter  stage  of  his  existence,  when  his  life  was  in: 
danger,  exercise  and  a  proper  regimen  were  prescribed  him,^ 
but  to  little  purpose ;  for  he  sunk  gradually  into  such  a  low- 
nAss.  of  spirits  as  seemed  to  injure  his  mental  faculties,  and  at 
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last  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or 
even  of  reading  the  letters  of  his  friends ;  and  s(»  trifling  an 
accident  as  the  dropping  of  a  tea-cup  would  flurry  him  as 
much  as  if  a  house  had  tumbled  down.  The  physicians 
advised  his  native  air  for  his  recovery;  and,  Feb.  1761,  he 
set  out,  with  much  reluctance  (believing  he  should  never 
return),  for  Bosworth,  along  with  some  relations.  The 
journey  fatigued  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  upon  his  arrival^ 
he  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  where  he  died,  May  14| 
in  his  fifty-first  year.  / 

He  left  a  widow  and  a  son  and  a  daughter;  the  former 
an  officer  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery.  The  king,  at 
the  instance  of  lord  Ligonier,  in  consideration  of  Mr. 
Simpson's  great  merits,  granted  a^pension  to  his  widow, 
together  with  handsome  apartments  adjoining  to  the  aca- 
demy ;  a  favour  never  conferred  on  any  before.  His  wi- 
dow died  at  Woolwich  Dec.  19,  1782,  aged  one  hundred 
and  two.' 

SIMSON  (Robert),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Simson,  of  Kirton-hall  in  Ayrshire, 
and  was  born  Oct.  14,  1687.  Being  intended  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1701| 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  classical  learning  and  th« 
sciences,  and  also  contracted  a  fondness  for  the  study  of 
geometry,  although  at  this  time,  from  a  temporary  cause, 
no  mathematical  lectures  were  given  in  the  college.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements,  with  the  aid 
only  of  a  few  preliminary  explanations  from  some  more 
advanced  students,  he  soon  came  to  understand  them,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  the  other  sciences  then  taught  in  college, 
but  in  proceeding  through  the  regular  course  of  academic 
study,  acquired  that  variety  of  knowledge  which  was  visi- 
ble in  bis  Conversation  throughout  life.  In  the  mean  time 
his  repntation  as  a  mathematician  became  so  high,  that  in 
1710,  when  only  twenty- two  years  of  age,  the  members  of 
the  college  voluntarily  made  him  an  offer  of  the  mathema- 
tical chair,  in  which  a  vacancy  in  a  short  time  was  expected 
to  take  place.  From  his  natural  modesty,  however,  he  felt 
much  reluctance,  at  so  early  an  age  to  advance  abruptly 
from  the  state  of  a  student,  to  that  of  a  professor  in  the 
same  college,  and  therefore  solicited  permission  to  spend 
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one  year  at  least  in  London.  Being  indulged  in  this,  be 
proceeded«to  the  metropolis,  and  there  diligently  employed 
himself  in  improving  his  mathematical  knowledge.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  some  eminent  mathematicians  of  that  day,  particularly 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Caswell,  Dr.  Jurin,  and  Mr.  Ditton.  With 
the  latter,  indeed,  who  was  then  mathematical  master  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  well  esteemed  for  his  learning,  &c. 
he  was  more  particularly  connected.  It  appears  from  Mr* 
Simson's  own  account,  in  his  letter,  dated  London,  Nov. 
1710,  that  he  expected  to  have  had  an  assistant  in  his  stu- 
dies chosen  by  Mr.  Caswell ;  btit,  from  some  mistake,  it 
was  omitted,  and  Mr.  Simson  himself  applied  to  Mr.  Ditton. 
He  went  to  him  not  as  a  scholar  (his  own  words),  but  to 
have  general  information  and  advice  about  his  mathemati- 
cal studies.  Mr.  Caswell  afterwards  mentioned  to  Mf. 
Simson  that  he  meant  to  have  procured  Mr.  Jones's  assist- 
ance, if  he  had  not  been  engaged. 

When  the  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  nxatbematic^ 
at  Glasgow  did  occur,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Robert  Sinclair,  or  Sinclare  (a  descendant  or 
other  relative  probably  of  Mr.  George  Sinclare,  who  died 
in  that  office  in  1696),  the  university,  while  Mr.  Simson  was 
still  in  London,  apppinted  him  to  fill  it ;  and  the  mintite 
of  election,  which  is  dated  March  11,  1741,  concluded 
with  this  very  proper  condition,  "  That  they  will  admit  the 
^aid  Mr.  Robert  Simson,  providing  always,  that  be  give 
satisfactory  proof  of  his  skill  in  mathematics,  previous  to 
his  admission."  He  returned  to  Glasgow  before  the  ensu« 
ing  session  of  the  college,  and  having  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  trial,  by  resolving  a  geometrical  problem  propo- 
sed to  him,  and  also  by  giving  **  a  satisfactory  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  mathematics,  and  dexterity  in  teaching  geome- 
try and  algebra ;''  having  produced  also  respectable  certi- 
ficates of  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  from  Mr.  Caswell 
and  others,  he  was  duly  admitted  professor  of  mathematics, 
on  the  20th  of  November  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Simson,  immediately  after  his  admbsion,  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  his  first  occupation  necessarily 
was  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  course  of  instruction  for 
the- students  who  attended  bis  lectures,  in  two  distinct 
classes.  Accordingly  he  prepared  elementary  sketches  of 
some  branches  on  which  there  were  not  Suitable  treatises  id 
general  use.     Both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  from  inclina- 
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tioRf  he  now  directed  the  whote  of  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  mathematics ;  and  though  be  had  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  geometry,  which  continued  througtn  U£e,  yet 
he  did  not  devote  himself  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  in  most  of  which  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being. well  skilled.    From  1711, 
be  continued  near  fifty  years  to  teach  mathematics  to  two 
separate  classes,  at  different  hours,  Bvedaysin  the. week, 
during  a  continued  session. of  seven  months.     His  manner 
of  teaching  was  juncorodioniy  clear  and  successful ;  and 
among  his  scholars,  several,  rose  to  distinction  as  matfaema'^ 
ticians;  among  which. may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
names  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematres 
at  Edinburgh;  the  two  Rev.  Dr.  Williamsons,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  Dr.  Simson  at  Glasgow ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  for* 
merly  profeisor  bi  mathematics  at  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  Jaqies 
Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow :  and  professor  Robi« 
pon,  of  Edinburgh,  with  many  others  of  distinguished  me* 
rit.     In  1758,  Dr.  Simson,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of 
age,  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  in  teaching ; 
and  in  176li,  on  his  recommendation,  the  Rev,  Dr.  William- 
son was  appointed  his  assistant  and  successor. 

During  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed 
a  pretty  equal  share  of  good  heal,th  ;  and  continued  to  qc-* 
cupy  himself  in  correcting  and  arranging  some  of  his  nia- 
tbematical  papers,  and  occasiohally  for  amusement,  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  and  demonstration  of  theorems, 
which'  occurred  from  bis  own  studies,  or  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  others.  His  conversation  on  mathematical  and 
other  subjects  continued  to  be  clear  and  accurate;  yet  he 
had  sQme  strong  impressions  of  the  decline  of  bis  memory,^ 
of  which  he  frequently  complained ;  and  this  probably  pro-» 
traeted^  and  finally  prevented  his  undertaking  the  publica- 
tion ^f  some  of. his  works,  which  were  in  so  advanced  a 
atate^  'that  with  little  trouble  they  might  have  been  com- 
pleted, for  the  press.  So  that  his  only  publication,  after 
resigning  his  office,  was  a  new  and  improved  edition  of 
Euclid's  Data,,  which  in  1762  was  annexed  to  the  2d  edition 
of  the  Elements.  But  from  that  period,  though  much  so- 
licited to  bring  forward  some  of  his  other  works  on  the  an- 
cient igeometry,  though  he  knew  well  how  much  it  was 
desired,  and  though  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  nntrersal 
curiosity  ex  cited  i^especting  his  discovery  of  Euclid's  Por-«. 
isois^  i US' jc^isted  every  importunity  on  the  tubject. 
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A  life  like  Dr.  Simson's,  purely  academical  and  perfectly 
uniform,  seldom  contains  occurrences,  the  recording  of 
which  could  be  either  interesting  or  useful.  But  his  ma- 
thematical labours  and  inventidns  form  the  important  part 
of  his  character ;  and  with  respect  to  them,  there  are  abun- 
dant materials  of  information  in  his  printed  works ;  and 
some  circumstances  also  may  be  gathered  frooli  a  number 
of  MS  papers  which  he  left;  and  which,,  by  the  direction 
of  his  executor,  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  college 
of  Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  of  the  extensive 
correspondence  which  be  carried  on  through  life,  with 
many  distinguished  mathematicians,  a  small  portion  only  is 
preserved.  Through  Dr.  Jurin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  had  some  intercourse  with  Dr.  Halley, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  that  Society,  And 
both  about  the  same  time,  and  afterward^  he  had  frequent 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  Mr.  James  Stir* 
ling,  Dr.  James  Moor,  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  Dr.  Wm. 
Trail,  and  Mr.  Williamson  of  Lisbon.  In  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  his  mathematical  correspondence  was  chiefly  with 
that  eminent  geometer  the  late  earl  Stanhope,  and  with 
George  Lewis  Scott,  esq. 

As  to  hit  character.  Dr.  Simson  was  originally  possessed 
of  great  intellectual  powers,  an  accurate  and  distinguishing 
understanding,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  retentive  me-" 
mory :  and  these  powers,  b^ing  excited  by  an  ardent  curio- 
sity, produced  a  singular  capacity  for  investigating  the 
truths  of  mathematical  science.  By  such  talents,  with  a 
Correct  taste,  formed  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  geometers^ 
he  was  also  peculiarly  qualified  for  communicating  his 
knowledge,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings,  with 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  He  was  at  the  same  time  modest 
and  unassuming;  and,  though  not  indifferent  to  literary 
fame,  he  was  cautious,  and  even  reserved,  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  own  discoveries^  but  always  ready  to  do  justice  to 
the  merits  and  inventions  of  others.  Though  his  powers 
of  investigation,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  were  admirable, 
yet  before  any  decline  of  his  health  appeared,  he  felt  strong 
impressions  of  the  decay  both  of  his  memory  and  other 
faculties;  occasioned  probably  by  the  continued  exertion! 
of  his  mind,  in  those  severe  studies,  which  for  a  number 
of  years  he  pursued  with  unremitting  ardour. 

Besides  his  mathematical  attainments,  from  bis  liberal 
education  b^  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ofjier 
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^iences,  which  he, preserved  through  life,  by  occasional 
reading,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  his  constant  interconrse 
with  many  learned  men  in  his  college.  He  was  esteemed  a 
good  classical  scholar;  and,  though  the  simplicity  of  geo- 
metrical' ctemonstraiion  does  not  admit  of  much  variety  of 
style,-  yet  in  his  works  a  good  taste  in  that  respect  may  be 
distinguished.  In  his  Latin  prefaces  also,  in  which  there 
•is  some  history  and  discussion,  the  purity  of  language  has 
been  generally  approved.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed^ 
that  he  bad  not  had  an  opportunity  of  employing,  in  early 
life,  his  Greek  and  mathematical  learning,  in  giving  an 
edition  of  Pappus  in  the  original  language. 

Dr.  Sfmsdn  never  was  married ;  and  the  uniform  regula« 
fity  of  a  long  life,  spent  within  th^  walls  of  his  college, 
naturally  produced  fixed  and  peculiar  habits,  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  sincerity  of  his  manners,  were  unoffending, 
and  becalme  even  interesting  to  those  with  whom  he  lived* 
The  strictness  of  these  habits,  which  indeed  pervaded  all 
his  occupations,  probably  had\an  influence  also  on  the  di- 
rection and  success  of  some  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  His 
boors  of  study,  of  amusement,  and  of  exercise,  were  all 
regulated  with  uniform  precision.  The  walks  even  in  the 
squares  or  garden  of  the  college  were  all  measured  by  his 
steps,  and  he  took  his  exercises  by  the  hundreds  of  paces, 
according  to  his  time  or  inclination. 

.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  an  ardent  curiosity  was  an 
eminent  feature  iti  his  character.  It  contributed  essentially 
to  his  success  in  the  mathematical  investigations,  and  it 
displayed  kself  in  ^he  small  and  even  trifling  occurrences 
of  common  life.  '  Alitiost  every  object  and  event  excited  it, 
and  suggested  scftne  problem  which  he  was  impatient  to 
resolve.  This  disposition,  when  opposed,  as  it  often  ne- 
Gessariiy  wa>i,  to  his  natural  modesty,  and  to  the  formal 
cii41ity  of  his  manners,  occasionally  produced  an  embar- 
nHssment,  which  Mras  amusing  to  his  friends,  and  sometimes 
a  little  distressing  to  himself. 

In  his  disposition.  Dr.  Simson  was  both  cheerful  and 
soeiab4e;  and  his  conversation,  when  he  was  at  ease*  among 
his  friends,  was  animMed  and  various,  enriched  with  much 
aneedote,  etpeciaily  of  the  literary  kind,  but  always  un- 
afieeted.  It  was  enlivened  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  na- 
tural boflftour ;  and  even  the  slight  fits  of  absence,  to  whick 
ih.company  be  was  occasionally  liable,  contributed  to  the 
Mtertaionoreat  of  bis   friends,    without  diminishing  their 
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afiection  and  respect,  which  his  excellent  qualities  wcfe  cal* 
Cttlated  to  inspire.  One  evening  (f^riday)  in  the  week  he 
devoted  to  a  club,  chiefly  of  bis  own  selection,  which  met 
in  a  tavern  near  the  college.  The  first  part  of  the  evening 
was  employed  in  playing  the  game  of  whist,  of  which  be 
was  particularly  fond ;  but,  though  he  took  no  sinalltro»« 
ble  in  estimating  chances,  it  was  remarked  that^  he  was 
often  vnsuccessful.  The  re^st  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
cheerful  conversation ;  and,  as  he  had  some  taste  for  music, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  amuse  his  party  with  a  song ;  and  ijt 
is  said  that  be  was  rather  fond  of  singing  some  Greek  qdes^ 
to  which  modern  music  had  been  adapted^  On  Saturdays 
he  usually  dined  in  the  village  of  Anderston,  tbeu  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Glasgow,  with  some  of  the  members  of 
his  regular  club,  and  with  a  variety  of  other  respectable 
visitors,  who  wished  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance,  find -en- 
joy the  society  of  so  eminent  a  person.  In  the  progres$of 
time,  from  his  age  and  character,  it  became  the  wish  ,of 
his  company  that  every  thing  in  these  meetings  should  be 
directed  by. him;  and  though  his  authority,  growing  with 
his  years,  was  somewhat  absolute,  yet  the  good  humour 
with  which  it  was  administered,  rendered  it  pleasing  to 
every  body.  He  had  his  own  chair  and  place  at  table;  lie 
gave  instructions  about  the  entertainment^  regulated  the 
time  of  breaking  up,  and  adjusted  the  expense.  These 
parties,  in  the  years  of  his  severe  study,  were «  desirable 
and  useful  relaxation  to  his  mind^  and  they  continued .  le 
amuse  him  till  within  a  few  months  of  bis  death. 

Strict  integrity  and  private  worthy  with  corresponding 
purity  of  morals^  gave  the  highest  value  to  a  character, 
which,  from  other  qualities  and  attaiamentS)  .was  .  mock 
respected  and  esteemed.  On  all  occasions,  even  in  the 
gayest  hours  of  social  intercourse,  the  doctor  maintained  a 
constant  attention  to  propriety.  He ^ had  serious  and  just 
impressions  of  religion ;  but  he  was  uniformly  reserved  id 
expressing  particular  opinions  about  it ;  and,  from  his  sen** 
timents  of  decorum,  he  never  introduced  religion  as  a  sub-* 
ject  of  conversation  in  mixed  society,  and  all  attempts^to  do 
so  in  his  clubs  were  checked  with  gravity  and  decision. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Simson  was  tall  and  erect;  and  hia 
countenance,  which  was  handsome^-  conveyed. a  pleasing; 
expression  of  the  superior  characiter  of  his  miad..  iHia^ 
manner  had  always  somewhatof  the  fashjk>i» which  prevasiledk 
in  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  l>ut  was  unconamooly.  gracefuU 
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fie  was  seriously  indisposed  only  for  a  few  weeics  before  fats 
death,  and  through  a  very  long  life  bad  enjojred  a  uniform 
state  of  good  health.  He  died  October  1,  1768,  when  his 
eighty-first  year  was  almost  completed  ;  having  bequeathed 
bis  smalli  paternal  estate,  in  Ayrshire  to  the  eldest  son  of  his 
next  brother,  probably  of  his  brother  Thodaas,  who  was 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
who  is  known  by  some  works  of  reputation,  particulariy  a 
'^Dissertation  on  the  Nervous  System,  occasioned  by  the 
Dissection  of  a  Brain  completely  Ossified." 

The  writings  and  publications  of  Dr.  Simson  were  almost 
ei^clusively  of  the  pure  geometrical  kind,  after  the  genuine 
manner  of  the  ancients.  He  has  only  two  pieces  printed 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  :  viz. 

1.  Two  general  propositions  of  Pappus,  in  which  many 
of  EucKd's  Porisms  are  included,  vol.  XXXII.  ann.  1723. — 
These  two  propositions  were  afterwards  incorporated  'into 
the  author's  large  posthumous  works,  published  by  earl 
Stanhope.  2.  On  the  Extraction  of  the  Approximate 
Koots  of  Numbers  by  Infinite  Series,  vol.XLVIH.  ann.  1753. 
The  separate  publications  in  his  life- time,  were,  3.  ,"  Co- 
nic Sections,"  1735,  4to.  4.  *' The  Loci  Plani  of  Apol^ 
lonius,  restored,'^  1749,  4to.  5.  "  Euclid's  Elements,'* 
1:756,  4to,  of  which  there .  have- been  since  many  editions 
in  octavo,  with  the  additi^ons  of  Euclid's  Data.  In  1776, 
earV  Stanhope  printed,  at  his  own  expence,  several  of  Dr. 
Simson's  postbomons  pieces :  l.  ApoUontus's  determinate 
section.  2.  A  treatise  on  Porisms.  3.  A  tract  on  Loga- 
rithms. 4.  On  the  limits  of  quantities  and  ratios;  and,  5. 
Some  geometrical  problems.  Besides  these.  Dr.  Simson's 
MSS.  contained  a  great  variety  of  geometrical  propositions^ 
and  other  interesting  observatious  on  different  parts  of  the 
mathematics  :  though  not  in  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
Among  other  designs,  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pap* 
pus,  in  a  state  of  consdderabie  adviancement,  and  whicb^ 
had  he  Uved,  he  might  perhaps  have  published.  What  he 
wrote  is  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
transcript  was  obtained  by  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
press/ 

SINCLARE  (George),  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 

1  Acoouut  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Simson,  M.  I>.  by  the  Rer, 
William  Tr&il,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  Edin.  M.R.  I.  A.  and  chaiTcellor  of  St.  Saviour^t 
Connor,  1813,  4to,  abridged  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  nev  edit,  of  his  Dictionary. 
'— Encyel^p.  Britan. 
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author  of  several  \Vorks  on  mathematical  and  physical  sub- 
jects. He  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship  soon  after 
the  restoratioQy  on  account  of  his  principles,  being  a  strict 
adherent  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
During  the  period  of  his  ejectment,  he  resided  about  the 
southern  and  border  counties,  collecting  and  aflPording 
useful  information  on  the  subjects  of  mining,  engineering, 
&c.  and  was  in  particular  employed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  then  new  plan  for  supplying  that  pity 
with  water,  &c.  Considerable  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  by  him  to  such  branches  of  hydrostatics  as  were 
of  a  practical  nature :  and  it  has  been  said  he  was  the  first 
person  who  suggested  the  proper  method  of  draining  the 
water  from  the  numerous  coal  mines  in  the  south* west  of 
Scotland.  When  the  revolution  took  place  in  1688,  and 
the  presbyterian  became  the  established  religion  of  Scot* 
land,  Mr.  Sinclare  was  recalled  to  his  professorship,  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1696. 

He  published,  1.  '^Tyrocinia  mathematica,"  Glas.  1661, 
12mo.  2.  "  Ars  Nova  et  Magna  Gravitatis  et  Levjtatis," 
Rotterd.  1669,  4to.  3.  "Hydrostatics,"  Edin.  1672,  4to. 
4.  "  Hydrostatical  Experiments,  with  a  Discourse  on  Coal,*' 
Edin.  1680,  8vo.  5.  **  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Navi- 
gation," Edin.  1688,  12mo.  Mr.  Sinclare's  writings,  ia 
the  opinion  of  a  very  able  judge,  are  not  destitute  of  in- 
genuity and  research,  though  they  may  contain  some  er* 
roneous  and  eccentric  views.  His  work  on  Hydrostatics, 
and  his  "  Ars  Nova  et  Magna,"  and  perhaps  also  his  ^li- 
tical  principles,  provoked  the  indignation  of  some  persons ; 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  James  Gregory,  then  professor  of 
mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's,  animadverted  on  hiia  rather 
severely  in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  The  great  and  new  art  of 
weighing  Vanity,"  &c.  (See  Gregory,  vol.  XVI.  p.  278). 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  a  publication  in  defence 
of  witchcraft,  entitled  **  Satan's  Invisible  World,"  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  :  it  bears  the  initials  G.  S.  of  his  name ;  and 
witchcraft  was  a  standard  article  of  belief  in  Scotland  at 
that  time.  He  also  translated  and  published  under  the  same 
initials  Dickson's  "  Truth's  Victory  over  Error,"  suppress* 
ing  the  author's  name  (see  David  Dickson),  for  which  he 
is  censured  by  Wodrow,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and 
biographer  of  professor  Dickson,  while  he  allows  him  the 
merit  of  spme  good  intention.^ 

'  liuttOD'8  Dictionarv,  new  edit.— -Wbdcow'f  Life  of  Dioksopj  p,  vi.  edit.  1764» 
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SINGE.  See  SYNGE. 
'  SIRI  (Victor),  an  Italian  annalist,  was  born  in  16 13, 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  employed  the  leisure 
hours  which  a  monastic  life  afforded,  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  times.  The  confidence  placed  in  him.  by  political 
men,  and  the  correspondence  tb  which  he  had  access,  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  motives  and  causes 
of  actions  and  events,  and  gave  an  air  of  authenticity  and 
consequence  to  his  public  communications.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first,  in  Italy  at  least,  who  published  a  kind 
of  political  journal  under  the  name  of  ^' Memorie  recon* 
dite,"  afterwards  collected  into  volumes.  The  first  two  hav-- 
ing  found  their  way  into  France,  induced  cardinal  Maza- 
rine to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  author,  and  by 
his  persuasion,  Louis  XIV.  invited  Siri  to  Paris.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  preferred  to  a  secalar  abbey,  and  quitting 
his  ecclesiastical  functions,  lived  at  coui^  in  great  intimacy 
and  confidence  with  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  was 
made  almoner  and  historiographer  to  his  majesty.  There, 
in  1677,  he  published  the  3d  and,  4th  volumes  of  his  jour^- 
nal,  and  continued  it  as  far  as  the  eighth,  4to.  This,  says 
Baretti,  is  as  valuable  a  history  as  any  in  Italian,  though 
th^  style  and  language  are  but  indifferent,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  all  the  volumes.  The  period  of  time  they 
include  is  from  1601  to  1640.  He  published  also  another 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  called  '*  II  Mercurio,  ovvero  isto- 
ria  de'  correnti  Tempi,"  from  1647  to  1682,  which  ex^ 
tends  to  fifteen  4to  volumes,  the  two  last  of  which  are  more 
difficult  to  be  found  than  all  the  rest.  The  former  work, 
however,  is  in  most  estimation  on  account  of  the  bistqrical 
documents  it  contains,  which  are  always  useful,  whatever 
colouring  an  editor  niay  please  to  give.  Siri  has  not  escaped 
the  imputation  of  venality,  especially  in  his  attachment  to 
the  French  court,  yet  Le  Clerc  observes  (Bibl.  Choisie, 
vol.  IV.)  that  no  French  writer  dared  to  speak  so  freely  of 
the  public  men  of  that  nation  as  Siri  has  done.  There  is 
a  French  transktton  of  the  **  Memorie  recondite,'*  under 
the  title  of  '^  Memoires  secrets/'  which,  Landi  says,  might 
have  been  much  improved  from  Siri's  extensive  correspond- 
eace  with  almost  all  the  ministers  of  Europe,  now  extant 
in  the  Benedictine  library  of  Parma,  and  among  the  private 
archives  of  Modena.  Siri  died  in  1683,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  bis  age.' 

m 

:   i  Moreri.*- Laa^i  Hist,  de  la  Lkleratiire  de  L*Italie,  vol.  V.--Baretti'i  Ita- 
lian ttbrary. 
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SIRMOND  (James),  a  very  learoed  French  Jesuit,  was 
the  SOD  of  a  magistrate,  and  born  at  Riooi',  Oct.  12,  155d. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Billon, 
in  Lower  Auvergne,  the  first  seminary  which  the  Jesuits  had 
in  France.  He  entered  into  the  society  in  1576,  and  two 
years  after  took  the  vows.  His  superiors,  discovering  his 
uncommon  talents,  sent  htm  to  Paris ;  where  he  taught 
classical  literature  two  years,  and  rhetoric  three.  Two  of 
his  pupils  were  Charles  of  Valois,  duke  D^Angouleme,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and  Francis  de  Sales.  During 
this  time,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greiek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  and  formed  that  style  which  has  been 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  learned.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
Muretus  for  his  model,  and  never  passed  a  day  without 
reading  some  pages  in  his  writiugs;  and  it  is  certain  that 
by  this,  or  bis  natural  taste,  he  became  one  of  the  purest 
Latin  writers  of  his  time.  In  1586,  he  began  his  course 
of  divinity,  which  lasted  four  years.  He  undertook  to 
translate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
begaato  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  In  1590, 
he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order, 
Aquaviva,  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  his  secretary  ; 
which  be  discharged  for  sixteen  years  with  success,  and 
clothed  the  sentiments  of  his  employier  in  very  superior 
language!  The  study  of  antiquity  w^s  at  that  time  bis 
principal  object :  he  visited  libraries,  and  consulted  manu« 
scripts:  be  contemplated  antiques,  medals,  and  inscrip- 
tions :  and  the  Italians,  though  jeaious  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation,  acknowledged  his  acuteness  as  an  antiquary^ 
aud  consulted  him  in  many  cases  of 'difficulty.  At  Rome 
lie  formed  a  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  particularly  with  Bellarmine  and  Tolet,  who  were  of 
his  own  society,  and  with  the  cardinal  Baronius,  D^Ossatj 
and  Du  Perron.  Baronius  was  much  assisted.by  him  in  his 
*^  Ecclesiastical  Annals,^'  especially  in  affairs  relating  to  the 
Greek  history ;  upon  which  he  furnished  him  with  a  great 
number  of  works,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin. 

Sirmond  returned  to  Paris  in  1606  ;  and  from  that  time 
did  not  cease  to  enrich  the  public  with  a  great  number  oS 
works,  particularly  editions  of  the  authors  of  the.  middle 
age,  printed  by  him  with  great  care  from  original  manu- 
scripts discovered  by  him  .in  the  public  libraries.  Much 
of  bis  life  was  employed,  and  the  better  part  of  his  repu- 
tation depends,  on  his  labours  as  ah  editor,  which  produced 
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correct  ebpiei  of  GeofFroy  de  Vendome,  Ennodius,  FIo« 
doard,  Fulgentius,  Valerian^  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  one  of 
bis*  most  valuable  editions,  Paschasius  Radbert,  Engen^ 
of  Toledo,  Idacius,  Marceilinus,  and  many  others.  When 
hh  reputation  became  more  generally  known,  pope  Urban 
Vf  II.  bad  a  desire  to  draw  him  again  to  Rome ;  and  caused 
a  letter  for  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vit-*' 
telleschi^  general  of  their  order :  but  Louis  XIII«  would 
not  suffer  a  person  who  did  so  much  honour  to  his  king-^ 
dom,  to  leave  it;  and,  in  1637,  appointed  him  his  confes- 
sor, in  the  room  of  father  Caussin,  which  delicate  office  he 
accepted  with  great  reluctance,  yet  demeaned  himself 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence,  never  med- 
dling with  political  afiairs,  or  employing  his  interest  in  en<^ 
riching  his  relations.  In  1643,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  he  left  the  court,  and  resumed  his  ordi* 
nary  occupations  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
never  quitted  his  retirement.  In  1645,  he  went  to  Rome; 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  at 
the  election  of  a  general,  upon  the  death  of  Vittellescbi^ 
as  he  had  done  thirty  years  before  upon  the  death  of  Aqua- 
viva  ;  and,  after  bis  return  to  France,  resumed  his  studies. 
But  having  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  exertion  brought  on  a  disorder  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  a  few  day&  He  died  Oct.  7,  1651,  aged 
ninety^two. 

The  works  of  which  he  was  author  and  editor  amount  to 
fifteen  volumes  in  folio  ;  five  of  which,  containing  his  ori- 
ginal productions,  many  of  them  on  controversial  points, 
W^re  printed  at  the  royal  printing-house  at  Paris  in  1696, 
under  this  title:  <*Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  nurfc 
primum  coilecta,  ex  ipsius  schedis  emendatiora,  Notis 
posthumis,  Epistolis,  et  Opusculis  aliquibus  auctiora*'^ 
The  following  character  is  given  of  him  by  Du  Pin  r^ 
**  Father  Sirmood  knew  how  to  join  a  great  delicacy 
df  understanding  and  the  justest  discernment  to  a  profound 
and  extensive  erudition.  He  understood  Greek  and  Latinr 
in  perfection,  all  the  profane  authors,  history,  and  what- 
ever goes  under  the  name  of  beHes  lettres.  He  had  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  had 
studied  ftith  card  all  the  authors  of  the  middle  age.  Hiw 
style  is  pure,  concise,  and  nervous:  yet  he  affects  too 
much  certain  expressions  of  the  comic  poets*  J9e  medi** 
tated  very  much  upon  wilMtt  he  wrote,  and  had  a  particular 
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art  .of  reducing  into  a  note  what  comprehended  a  great 
many  things  in  a  very  few  words.  He  is  exact,  judicious, 
simple;  yet  never  omits  any  thing  that  is  necessary.  His 
dissertations  have  passed  for  a  model ;  by  which  it  were  xo 
be  wished  that  every  one  who  writes  would  form  himself. 
When  he  treated  of  one  subject,  he  never  said  immediately 
all  that  he  knew  of  it ;  but  reserved  some  new  arguments 
always  for  a  reply,  like  auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and 
assist,  in  case  of  need,  the  grand  body  of  the  battle.  He 
was  disinterested,  equitable,  sincere,  moderate,  modest, 
laborious ;  and  by  these  qualities  drew  to  himself  the 
esteem,  not  only  of  tbe  learned,  but  of  all  mankind.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  will  last  for  many 
ages." ' 

SiXTUS  IV.  originally  called  Francis  Albisola  della 
ROVERA,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
fisherman  at  Celles,  a  village  five  leagues  from  Savona  in 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  but  others  derive  him  from  a  branch 
of  a  noble  family.  He  was  born  in  1413,  entered  the  Fran- 
eiscan  order,  took  a  doctor*s  degree  at  Padua,  and  taught 
wit,h  reputation  in  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Pavia,  Sienna, 
Florence,  and  Perugia.  After  this  he  became  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  then  cardinal  through  the  interest  of  car- 
dinal Bessarion,  and  at  length  pope,  x\ugufst  9,  1 47 J,  ou 
the  death  of  Paul  II.  He  immediately  armed  a  fleejt 
against  the  Turks,  and  displayed  great  magnificence  and 
liberality  during  his  whole  pontificate.  He  was  almost  the 
founder  of,  and  certainly  greatly  enriched  tbe  Vatican  li- 
brary, and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  the  learned  Platina* 
He  published  a  bull,  March  1,  1746,  granting  indulgences 
to  those  who  should  cefebrate  the  festival  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  the  first  decree  of  the 
Roman  church  concerning  that  festival.  The  establish- 
ment of  the.  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  for  which  Gerson  had 
taken  great  pains,  is  also  ascribed  to  this  pope.  Historians 
have  reproached  him  with  conniving  at  the  vices  of  his 
nephews,  being  too  violent  against  the  Medici  family  and 
the  Venetians,  and  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi  at  Florence.  There  seems  upon  tbe  whole  to  have 
been  little  in  his  character  to  command  tbe  respect  of  pos-^ 
terity,  except  his  patronage  of  literature.     He  died  Au- 

1  Dupin.— Niceron,   vol.  XVII.— Bates's  "  Viiae   Seltctorumr— Perrault's 
"  Lcs  Hommes  Ithistres.'' 
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gQ9t  13,  14^4^ 'aged  71.  Before  his  election  to  the  pontic 
ficate,  he  wrot^  the  following  treatises:  ^  De  Sangaine 
€broi«/'  Rome^  1473|  fol.  scarce;  *^  De  futoris  contigen-* 
tibus;*'  ^<  De  poten(i&  Dei^*'  *^  De  Concepiione  beat« 
Virgiuis,**  &c. ;  •&  rery  scarce  work  is  also  attributed  to  hioiy 
entitled  <<  Reg^l^  Cancellartie/'  14^71,  4t09  translated  into 
French  by  Dupinet,  1564,  8vo,  and  re[Minted  under  th« 
title  of  *<  La  Ban<|ue  Roinainei**  1700,  i2aio.^ 
•  SIXTU8  V.  (Pope),  whose  proper  names  were  Fzux 
Perbtti^  was  bom  in  152 1,  in  tbe  signiory  of  Mental  to: 
bis  father,  Francis  Peretti,  for  his  faithful  serviiie  to  a 
country  gentlediau,-  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  gardener,  wag 
rewarded  with  his  master^s  favourite  servant-maid  for  ^ 
wife.  These  tvere  the  parents  of  that  poutiiF,  who,  from, 
the  instant  of  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  even  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  made  himself  obeyed  and  feared,  not 
only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  all  who  had  any  concern 
ivitb  him.  Though  he  very  early  discovered  talents  and  io- 
clination  for  learning,  tbe  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented 
their  indulging  it;  for  which  reason,  at  about  nine  years 
of  age,  his  father  hired  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
to  look  after  bis  sheep :  but  his  master,  being  on  some  oc* 
casion  disobliged,  removed  him  to  ^  less  honourable  em- 
ployment,  and  gave  him  the  care  of  his  hogs.  He  was 
aooo  released,  however,  from  this  degrading  occupation : 
for,  in  1531,  falling. accidentally  under  the  cognizance  of 
^her  Michael  Angelo  Selleri,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was- 
going  to  preach  during  the  Lent  season  at  Ascoli,  the  friar 
was  so  exceedingly  struck  with  his  conversation  and  beha« 
viour,  as  to  recommend  him  to  the  fraternity  whither  he 
vms  going.  Accordingly,  with  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  community,  he  was  received  among  them,  invested 
with  the  habit  of  a  lay -brother,  and  placed  under  *'  the 
sacristan,  to  assist  in  sweeping  the  church,  lighting  the 
Candles,  and  such  little  offices;  who,  in  return  for  his 
services^  was  to  teach  him  tbe  responses,  and  rudiments- 
of  grammar." 

'  With  no  other  tutor,  his  education  commenced,  and  by 
a  quick  coiiiprehension,  strong  meitiory,  and  unwearied 
application,  be  made  such  a  surprisitig  progress,  that  in 
1534  he  was  thought*  fit  to  receive^  the  cowl,  and  enter 
upon  his  noviciate;  and,  in  1535,  was  admitted  tn  make 
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his  profession,  being  no  more  than.founeen.  He  patntial 
bis  studies  with  so  much  assiduity,  thai,  in  1539,  be  wasacr" 
eqonted  eqmal  to  the  beat  disputants,  and  was  soon  adaait-' 
ted  to  deacon'9  ord^rs^  In  1545  he  was  ordained  priest^ 
^iod  ^assumed  the  name  of  father  Montsdto:  :the  same  year^ 
be  took,  his  bachelpr'B  degree,  and  two  years  after,  hi» 
doctor^s ;  and  was  appclinted  to  keep  a  divinity  act  before 
the  whole  chapter  of  the  order,  at  which  time  he  so  eSecr. 
tuallfy  recommended  himself  to  cardinal,  de  Carpi,  and 
cultivated  so  close  an  intimacy  with  Bossius  his  secretary^ 
that  they  were  both  of  them  eyer  after  his  steady  friends  , 
and,  indeed,  he  had  frequent  occasions  for  their  interpo^ 
aitionon  his  behalf;  for  the  impetuosity  of  his.temper,  and 
his  impatience  of  contradiction,  had  already  subjected  him 
to  several  inconveuiencies,  and  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  life  involved  him  in  many  more  difficulties.  While  all 
Italy  was  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  he  was  perpetually 
embroiled  in  quarrels  with  his  monastic  brethren  :  he,  how«^ 
ever,  formed  two  new  friendships  at  Rome,  which  were 
afterwards  of  signal  service  to  him  :  one  with  the  ColoDua* 
&mily,^  who  thereby  became  his  protectors ;  the  other  with 
father  Ghisilieri,  by  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed inquisitor-general  at  Venice,  by  Paul  IV.  soon, 
after  his  accession  to  the  papacy  in  1555..  But  the  severity 
with  which  he  executed  his  office^  w^s  so  offensive  to  a. 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  the  Venetians  were, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  owe  his  presf^rvation  to  §  precipitate 
iiight  fron^  that  city. 

.  After  his  retreat  from  Venice,  we  6nd  him  acting  in 
>^any  public  affairs  at  Rome,  and  as  often  engaged. in  dis^ 
putes  with  the  conventuals  of  his  order;  till  he  was  ap- 
pointedf  as  chaplain  and  consultor  of.  the  inquisition,  to 
attend  cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  afterwards  Gregory 
XXI I.  who  was  then  legate  a  latere  to  Spain.  Here  Mon-. 
talto  had  great  honours  paid  him  :  he  was  offered  to  be 
made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  with  a  table  and  an  apart-* 
cnent  in  the  palace,  and  a  very  large  stipend,  if  he  wpuld 
«tay  there ;  but  having  centered  his  views  at  Rome,  he 
declined  accepting  these  favours,  and.  only  asked  the 
bonour  of  beaung  the  title  of  his  majesty's  chaplain  wher-^ 
ever  he. went*  While  things  were  thus  circumstanced,  at 
Madrid,*;  news  was  brought  of  the  death  of  Pius  lY.  and. 
the  elevation  of  cardinal  Alexandrino  to  the  holy  see,  with 
Che  title  of  Pius  V.    MoDtaltQ  w^d  j^reatJy  traosported  at 
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tiiis  iteWSf  the  new  pontiff  having  ever  been  l^is  steady 
ifriend  and  patron  ;  for  this  new  pope  was  father  Ghisiiieri^ 
who  had  been  prombted  to  the  purple  by  Paul  IV.  Mon- 
lalto^s  joy  at  the  promotion  of  his  friend  was  not  ill-founded^ 
nor  were  his  expectations  disappointed ;  for  Pius  V.  even 
in  the  first  week  of  his  pontificate,  appointed  him  general 
of  his  order,  an  oflBce  that  he  executed  with  his  accustomed 
severity.  In  1568  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Agatha; 
and,  in  1570,  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat  and  a 
pension.  During  this  reign  he  had  likewise  the  chief  di- 
rection of  the  papal  councils^  and  particularly  was  em-^ 
ployed  to  draw  up  the  bull  of  excommunication  against 
queen  Elizabethi 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  ptkrple,  he  began  to  as* 
pire  to  the  papacy.    With  this  view  **  he  became  humble^ 
patient,  and  affable  $  so  artfully  concealing  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper,  that  one  would  have  sworn  this 
gentleness  and  moderation  was  born  with  him.    There  wad 
such  a  change  in  his  dress,  his  air,  his  words,  and  all  his 
actions^  that  his  nearest  friends  and  acquaintance  said,  he 
was  not  the  same  man.    A  greater  alteration,  or  a  more 
absolute  victory  over  his  passions,  'was  nev€^  seeti  in  any 
one;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  perhaps,  in  all  history,  of  a 
person  supporting  a  fictitious  character  in  so  uniform  and 
consistent  a  manner,  or  so  artfully  disguising  his  foibles 
and  imperfections  for  such  a  number  of  years.'*    To  wbich^ 
may  be  added,  that,  while  he  endeavoured  to  court  the 
friendship  of  the  ambassadors  of  every  foreign  power,  he 
very  carefully  avoided  attaching  himself  to  the  interest  of 
any  one ;  tier  would  he  accept  favours,  that  might  be  pre^- 
sumed  to  lay  him  under  peculiar  obligations.     He  was  nor 
less  singular  in  his  conduct  to  his  relations,  to  whom  he 
had  heretofore  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  tender^ 
ness ;  but  now  he  behaved  very  differently,  ^^* knowing  that 
disinterestedness  in  that  point  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
papacy.    So  that  when  his  brother  Antony  came  to  see  him 
at  Rome,  he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  sent  him  back  again 
the  next  day  with  only  a  present  of  sixty  crowns ;  strictly 
charging  him  to  return  immediately  to  his  family,  and  tell 
them,  ^  That  his  spiritual  cares  increased  upon  him,  and 
he  was  now  dead  to  his  relations  and  the  world  ;  but  as  he 
found  old  age  and  infirmities  begin  to  approach,^  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  a  white,  send  for  one  of  bis  nephews  to  wait 
on  him'.'* 

D  2 
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'  Upon  the  ddath  of  Pius  V*  which  faBppebed  in  1572; 
Montalto  entered  the  conclaTe  wkh  the  rest  of  the  cardinals; 
iraty  appearing  to  give  himself  no  trouble  about  the  elec- 
tion,  kept  altogether  in  his  apartment,  without  ever  stir- 
ring from  it,  except!  to  his  deyotiens.  He  affected  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  intrigues  of  the  several  factions ;  and,  if 
be  was  asked  to  en  gaga  in  any  party,  wotild  reply,  with 
seeming  indifference,  ^^-that  for  bis  part  be  was  of  no  man-* 
ner  of  consequence ;  that,  as  be  had  never  been  in  the 
conclave  before,  be  was  afraid  of  making  some  false  step^ 
and  should  leave  the  affair  to  be  conducted  whdlly  by 
people  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.''  The  elec- 
tion being  determined  in  favour  of  cardinal  Buon  Com*^ 
pagnon^  who  assumed  the  nkme  of  Gregory  XIII.  Mon- 
talto  did  not  neglect  to  assure  him,  ^^  that  be  had  nerer 
wished  for  any  thing  so  much  in  bis  life,  and  that  be  should 
always  remember  his  goodness,  and  the  favours  he  received 
from  him  in  Spain."  The  new  pope^  however,  not  only 
shewed  very  little  regard  to  his  compliment,  bnt  during 
bis  pontificate,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
«leprived  him  of  the  pension  whieii  had  been  granted  to 
him  by  Pius  Y.  Nor  Was  he  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the 
generality  of  the  cardinals,  who  considered  him  as  a  poor^ 
old,  doting  fellow,  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  harm; 
and  who,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they  were  used  ^equently  to 
style,  'Mhe  ass  of  La  Marca."  He  seldom  interfered  in, 
or  was  present  at  any  public  transactions;  the  chief  part  of 
bis  time  was  employed  in  works  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
and  bis  benevolence  to  tb«  indigent  was  so  remarkable, 
that,  when  a  terrible  famine  prevailed  at  Rome,  the  poor 
said  openly  of  him,  *^  that  cardinal  Montalto,  who  lived 
upon  charity  himself,  gave  with  one  hand  what  he  received 
with  the  other ;  while  the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  who  waU 
lowed  in  abundance,  contented  themselves  with  shewing 
them  the  way  to  the  hospital." 

Notwithstanding  this  affected  indifference  to  what  passed 
in  the  world,  be  was  never  without  able  spies,  who  in« 
formed  him  from  time  to  time  of  every  the  most  minute 

}>articular.  He  bad  assumed  great  appearance  of  imbeci- 
ity  and  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  for  some  years  before 
the  death  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1585  ;  when  it  was  not  with- 
out much  seeming  reluctance,  that  Montalto  accompanied 
the  rest  of  the  cardinals  into  the  conclave,  where  he  main* 
tained  the  same  uniformity  of  behaviour  in  which  he  bad 
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#0  long  fieftbled,  **  lie  kept  hupself  dose  stmt  up  in 
ebamter,  and  was  ivq  qftove  tbougibt  .or  spoken  of,  thas  il 
he  had  not  xbeen  there.  He  very  seldom  stirred  ^aiut,  aod 
when  he  weiit  to  mass*  or  any  of  the  scrutinies^  appeared 
lo  little  concerned,  ^iat  one  would  have  thought  he  had  no 
manner  of  intei«st  in  any  thi^  that  happened  within  those 
walls  ;^  And,  without  promising  any  thing,  he  flattered 
every  body.  This  inetihod  of  proceeding  was  judiciously 
calculated  to  serve  bis  ambition..  He  was  early  apprised^ 
that  there  would  be  great  contest  ojr  divisions  in  the  con^ 
clave ;  and  he  knew  dt  was  no  uocpmoian  case,  that  .when 
the  chiefs  of  tbe  respective  parties  met  with  opposition  to 
the  person  they  were  desirous  of  electing,  tb^ey  •would  all 
willingly  concur  in  the  choice  of  aome  very  old  and  inflrm 
cardinal,  whose  life  would  last  only  long  enough,  to  prepare 
th^naelves  with  more  strength  against  auotbex  vacancy. 
These  views  directed  his  conduct^  nor  was  he  mistaken  in 
bis  expectations  of  success.*  Three  .cardinals,  who  wene  tbe 
heads  of  potent  factions,  finding  ihemaelves  onable  to 
choose  the  persons  they  respectively  favoured,  all  concur^ 
red  to  elect  Montalto.  As  it  m9B  not  yet  necessary  for 
him  to  discover  himself,  when  tbey  came  to  acqpaiut  him 
with  their  intention,  ^^  he  fell  into  such  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing^  that  they  thought  be  would  have  expired  upon 
tbe  spot^  When  he  recovered  bicnaelF^  he  told  tbem, 
**  that  ys  reign  would  be  but  for  a  few  days ;  that,  besides 
tbe  continual  difficulty  of  bneathing,  he  had  i^ot  strength 
enough  to  support  such  a  weight ;  and  that  bis  amisdl  ex^ 
perience  in  affiiir^  made  him  altogether  unfit  for  a  charge 
of  so  important  a  nature.''  Nor  would  be  be  prevailed  on 
to  accept  it  on  any  other  teems,  than  that  '^.  they  should 
all  three  promise  not  to  abandon  him,  but  take  the  greatest 
part  of  the  weight  off  bis  shoulders,  as  he  was  neith^  able, 
Dor  could  in  conscience  pretend,  to  take  the  whole  upon 
himsdf."  The  cardinals  giving  a  ready  aaaent.to  bts  pror 
posal,  -he  added,  <^  If  you  are  resoJved  to  make  me  pope. 
It  will  be  only  placing  yourselves  on  tbe  throne;  we  must 
share  the  pontificate.  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  content  with 
tbe  bare  title ;  let  them  call  me  pope,  and  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  the  power  and  authority."  This  artifice  suc- 
ceeded; and,  in  confidence  of  engrossing  the  .administra- 
tion, they  exerted  their  joint  interests  so  jeffectually,  that 
Montalto  was  elected.  He  now  immediately  ipuUed  off;the 
joask  which  he  had  worn  .for  foucteoo  )ieacs^^  .wtjtiih  an^aqw^ 
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Jog  stesi^iness  and  uniformity.  As  soon  as  ever  he  founds 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  his  election,  be 
threw  the  staff  with  which  he  used  to  support  himself  into 
the  middle  of  the  chapel ;  and  appeared  taller  by  almost  a 
foot  than  he  had  done  for  several  years.  Being  asked  ac-% 
cording  to  custom,  "  Whether  he  would  please  to  accept 
of  the  papacy/'  he  replied  somewhat  sharply,  ^*.  It  19 
trifling  and  impertinent  to  ask  whether  I  will  accept  what 
I  have  already  accepted :  however,  to  satisfy  any  scruple 
that  may  arise,  I  tell  you,  that  I  accept  it  with  great  plea-> 
sure;  and  would  accept  another,  if  I  could  get  it;  for  I 
find  myself  strong  enough,  by  the  divine  assistance,  to 
manage  two  papacies.'*  Nor  was  the  change  in  his  man^ 
Iters  less  remarkable  than  in  his  person :  he  immediately 
divested  himself  of  the  humility  he  had  so  long  professed ; 
and,  laying  aside  his  accustomed  civility  and  complaisance, 
treated  every  body  with  reserve  and  haughtiness. 

The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  introduced  a 
general  licentiousness  among  all  ranks  of  people ;  which, 
though  somewhat  restrained  while  he  lived,  broke  out  into 
open  violence  the  very  day  after  his  death.  Riots,  rapes, 
robberies,  and  murders,  were,  during  the  vac»icv  of  the 
see,  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecciesiastical 
state  ;  so  that  the  reformation  of  abuses,  in  the, church  as 
well  as  the  state,  was  the  first  and  principal  care'^of  Sixtus 
V.  for  such  was  the  title  Montalto  assumed.  The  first 
days  of  his  pontificate  were  employed  in  receiving  the  conr 
gratulations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  in  giving  audience 
to  foreign  ministers ;  and  though  he  received  them  with 
seeming' cheerfulness  and  complaisance,  yet  he  soon  disr 
missed  them,  desiring  to  be  excused,  *^  for  he  had  some- 
thing else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  compliments.'V  It  having 
been  customary  with  preceding  popes  to  release  prisoners 
on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  delinquents  used  to  sur- 
render themselves  after  the  pope  was  chosen  ;  and  several 
offenders,  judging  of  Montalto's  disposition  by  his  beha- 
viour while  a  cardinal,  came  voluntarily  to  the  prisons,  not 
making  the  least  doubt  of  a  pardon ;  but  they  were  fatally 
disappointed ;  for  when  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the 
keeper  of  St.  Angelo's  castle  waited  on  his  holiness  to 
know  his  intention  upon  this  matter,  Sixtus  replied,  *^  You 
certainly  do  not  either  know  your  proper  distance,  or  are 
Tery  impertinent  What  have  you  to  do  with  pardons  and 
-^ct$  of  grace,  and.  rele^tsing  of.  prisoners?    DonU  you 
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:riiiiik  it  strflBcieot,  that  our  predecessor  has  suffered  the 
judges  to  lie  idle  and  unemployed  these  thirteen  years? 
Would  you  bare  us  likeirise  stain  our  pontificate  with  the 
aame  neglect  of  justice?  We  have  too  lohg  seen,  with 
inexpressible  concern,  the  prodigious  degree  of  wickedness 
that  reigns  -in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  think  of  granting 
any  pardon.  God  forbid  we  should  entertain  such  a  de- 
sign !  So  far  from .  releasing  auy  prisoners,  it  is  our  ex* 
press  comoiand,  that  they  be  more  close^  confined.  Let 
them  be  brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  iy»d  punished  as  they 
deserve,  that  the  prisons  may  be  emptied,  and  room  madu 
for  others ;  and  that  the  world  may  see,,  that  Divine  Pro- 
evidence  has  called  us  to  the  chair:  of  St.  Peter  to  reward 
the  good,  and  to  chastise  the  wicked ;  that  we  bear  not  the 
swoi'd  in  vain,  hut  are  the  minister  of  God,  and  a  revenger 
to  execute  wi'ath  upon  them  that  do  evil.'' 

In  the  place  of  such  judges  as  were  inclined  to  lenity, 
lie  substituted  others  of  a  >  i^ore  austere  disposition,  and 
appointed  ,eommi8saries  to  examine  not  only,  their  conduct, 
:but  also  that  of  other  governors  and  judges  for  many  years 
past;  promising  rewards  to  thos^  who  could  convict  them 
of  corruption,  or  of  having  denied  justice  to  any  one  at  the 
'instance  or  request  of  men  in  power.     All  the  nobility,  and 
persons  of  the  highest  quality,  were  strictly  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  displeasure,  to  ask  the  judges  auy  thing  in  behalf 
4>f  their  nearest  friends  or  dependants ;  at  the  6a.me  time 
4he  judges  were  to  be  fined  in  case  they  listened  to  any 
solicitation.     He  further  commanded   every  body,    ^^  on 
pain  of  death,  not  to  terrify  witnesses  by  threats,  or  tempt 
.  them  by  hopes  or  promises.     He  ordered  the  syndics  and 
mayors  of  every  town  and  signiory,  as  well  those  that  were 
actually  in  office,  as  those  who  bad  beea  for  the  last  tea 
years,  to  send  him  a  list  of  all  the  vagrants,  common  de- 
ibauchees,  loose  and  disorderly  people  in  their  districts, 
threatening  them  with  .the  strappado  and  imprisonment,  if 
ihey  omitted  ^r  coqicealed  any  one.^'     In  consequence  of 
this  ordinance,  the  syndic  of  ALbano,  leaving  his  nephew, 
who  was  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  the  list,-  under- 
.  went  the  strappado  ii^.the  public  market»place,  though  the 
Spanish  ambassador  interceded  strongly  for  him.     He  par 
tic ularly:  directed  the  legates  and  governors  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  to  be  expeditious  in  carrying  on  all  criminal 
.  processes  ;  declaring,  '*  he  had  rather  have  the  gibbets  ai^d 
gal  lies  full^  than  the  prisons."     He  also  intq^ded  toJiiave 


•bortened  ftll  other  proceedings  in  Iftw.  It  had  l^eeti  vmn^, 
ftnd  was  pleasing  to  the  peof^tcy^as  efteu  as  his  hotities^ 
passed  by,  to  cry  out,  "  Long  live  the  pope :"  htflt  Sixtus, 
having  a  mind  to  go  often  nfiexpectediy  to  tbe  tribunals  of 
justice,'  convents,  and  other  public  places,  forbade  thi^ 
ctistofia  in  regard  to  faimself;  and  punished  two  per«on% 
^ho  were  ignorant  of  this  edict,  with  iniprisonmefit,  for  cry- 
ing out,  ^<  Long  live  pope  Sixtus/'  Adultery  he  punished 
with  death :  nor  was  be  less  severe  to  tiiose  who  voluntarily 
}>erm'itted  a  prosatkution  of  their  wives }  a  custom  at  thtft 
tinte  very  cobmhoq  in  Rome.  The  female  sex,  especially 
the  younger  party  attracted,  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
the  attention  of  Sixtufi ;  not  oniy  the  debauching  of  any  of 
iliem,  whether  by  force  or  artifice,  but  ev^n  the  attempt- 
ing of  it,  or  offering  the  least  offence  against  modesty, 
was  very  severely  punished.  For  the  more  effectual  pre- 
Tention,  as  well  of  private  assassinations,^  as  public  quar- 
rels, lie  forbade  all  persons,  on  pain  of  death,  to  draw  a 
sword,  or  to  carry  arms  specified  in  the  edict ;  nor  would 
be  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  any  wbo  transgressed  this  order : 
even  to  threaten  another  with  an  intended  injury  was  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  the  raenacer  to  a  whipping  and  the  galKes; 
especially  if  the  nature  of  their  profession'  furnished  the 
means  of  carrying  their  threats  into  execution.  The  ban- 
dittty  who  were  numerous  when  Sixtus  was  advanced  to 
the  papacy,  were  rendeiied  still  more  so  by  the  junction  df 
ttany  loose  and  disorderly  people-;  wbo,  con9(;idus  of  their 
demerits,  and  terri^ed  »t  the  severi^es  they  dalty  saw 
practised)  had  fled  from  justice.  Their  inftoleiube  incnreased 
with  their  nunVbers ;  insomuch)  tbat  n^  one  cqjald  live  in 
the  ecclesiastical  stale  with  safety  to*his  persoti  or  fortune; 
nor  could  strangers  travel  without  imminent  "danger  pi 
being  robbed  or  nmfdered.  The  public  secu^ty  more 
especially  required  the  extirpation  of  these  pltihderers, 
which,  by  the  prudence^  vigilance,  and  resolution  of  this 
pope,  was  effectHially  performed  in  less  than  six  months. 
He  obliged  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the  country  round 
it,  to  an  exact  payment  of  their  debts.  He  abolished  all 
protections  and  other  immunities,  in  the  houses  of  ambas- 
sadors, cardinals,  nobles,  or  prelates.  To  this  purposes- 
he  sent  for  ail  the  ambassadors,  ainl  ordered  them  to  ac- 
quaint their  respective  masters,  *^that  he  was  determined 
nobody  should  reign  in  Rome  but  himself;  that  there 
should  be  no  privilege-or  immunity  of  any  Und  th^re^  hmt 
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wfafti  befonged  tD  the  fiopc;  nor  aiif  fianctiitry  w 
Imttiie.okftTclMfi,  «nd  that  only  at  sncb  tianes^  and  upoft 
•uch  ocewuMiiy  as:  be  shoaid  thiok  prapcr.*' 

TImis  Ikr  we  baire  bebeld  Sixtos  acting  ie  bis  cml  cspa»- 
city  ;  and  if  we  take  a  view  of  his  conduct  as  a  politidao^ 
in  bis  4i«Dsaceidhs  with  fiireign  powers^  we  find  kim  main- 
taining the  same  degree  pf  firoinesa  as  in  bis  treatment  of 
lis  own  stfbjeets.  Before  he  bad  b^en  pope  two  siontfaa 
-be  qoarrelted  with  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  Henry  Jill,  ef 
France,  and  iienry  king  of  Navarre.  His  intrigues  in 
some  meaeupe  may  be  said  to  bave  influenced,  in  his  day^ 
all  cbe  coanciis  of  Europe*  Sixtus  bad  caused  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  edition  of  the  Bible'  to  be  pnUished,  whidk  oi> 
casioned  a  good  deal  of  ctatnour;  but  far  less  than  Ins 
printing  an  Italian  version  of  it,  which  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Cliristeodoon. 
Coont  OiiiFares,  and  some  of  the  cardinals,  ventured  to 
expostulate  with  him  freely  upon  it;  and  said,  '^  It  was  a 
8<Mmdalou6  as  well  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and  bordered  very 
nearly  upon  heresy.'*  But  he  treated  them  with  eontem.pt, 
and. only  said,  ^^  We  do  it  for  the  beneftt  of  you  that  do 
not  iioderetand  Latin.*'  Though  this  popie's  behaviour  may 
not  oooMnand  nnrversal -applause,  yet  it  is  certain  theRo- 
man  see  was  under  very  great  obligations  to  him.  His  im- 
partial, though  TSgofx>iis,  administration  of  justice,  hadia 
very  happy  effect ;  lie  strenuously  defended  the  rigbts  /of 
tfae  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  ;  he  refused  aodience 
to  nobody,  orderif^  his  masters  of  the  ceremonies  to  tatro* 
dnee  the  poorest  to  him  first;  but  was  more  particularly 
ready  to  bear  any  accusation  against  the  magistrates :  the 
same  conduct  be  observed  between  the  clergy  and  their  sa« 
pernors,  always  appiyingquick  and  effectual,  though  mostly 
severe,  remedies.  In  ^hort,  he  bad  wrought  such  a  refor- 
mation, that  the  governor  told  him  one  day,  the  place  of  a 
judge  was  now  become  a  perfect  sinecure.  At  his  acces- 
sion to  the  papacy,  he  found  the  apostoUc  chamber,  or 
treasury,  not  only  exhaasted,  but  in  debt :  he  left  it,  not 
only  dear,  but  enriched  it  with  five  millions  of  gold  ;  he  also 
augmented  the  revenue  to  double  its  former  amount.  To 
him  the  city  of  Rome  was  obliged  for  sei^eral  of  its  gi'eat* 
est  embetitshments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library,  tbegan 
by  8ixtus  IV. ;  and  to  him  its  cttieerts'were  indebted  -for 
tbeintrodtiction  of  trade  intottieecclesiastical  state.  Though 
faewas  u*t%niilly  an^nomy  to  pcof  u^ion,  he  was  never  sp^iiag 
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in  expence  to  relieve  such  as  were  really  necesAtoda^ 
and,  among  many  other  noble  charities,  his  appropriatioai 
of  three  thousand  crowns  a  year,  for -the  redemption  of 
Christian  slaves,  out  of  the  hands. of  the  infid^s,  will  hardly 
h^  reckoned  the  least  meritorious* 

In  respect  to  his  private  cliarader,  it  appears,  from 
several  instances,  that  he  was,  as  well  in  bis  habit  an 
tdiet,  generally  temperate  and  frugal ;  that  he  remem- 
bered, and  greatly  rewarded,  every  service  that  was  con* 
ferred  upon  him  when  he  was  in  an  inferior  station.  Nor 
did  his  elevation  make  him  unmindful  of  bis  former  po- 
verty: his  sister  once  intimating,  that  it  was  unbecoming 
his  dignity  to  wear  patched  linen,  he  said  to  her,  <^  Though 
we  are  exalted,  through  the  Divine  Providence,  to  this 
-high  station,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  shreds  and 
patches  are  the  only  coat  of  arms  our  family  has  any  title 
to.*'  The  behaviour  of  Sixtus  to  his  relations,  previous  lo 
his  exaltation,  has  been  already  noted  :  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  pontificate,  he  sent  for  his  family  to  Rome, 
.with  express  orders,  that  they  should  appear  in  ^  decent 
and  modest  manner.  Accordingly,  his  sister  Camilla,  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter  and  two  grandsons,  and  a 
niece,  came  thither.  The  pope's  reception  of  them  was 
as  singular  as  any  other  part  of  bis  conduct ;  for  s<Hne  of 
the  cardinals,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  his  holiness, 
went  out  to  meet  her,  dressed  them  all  in  a  very  superb 
manner,  and  introduced  them  with  great  ceremony  to  the 
-Vatican.  When  Sixtus  saw  Camilla,  be  pretended  not  lo 
know  her,  and  asked  two  or  three  times  who  she  was  i 
•  upon  which  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  banded  her  ifi, 
aaid,  "  It  is  your  sister,  holy  father."  "  My  sister !"  re- 
plied 8ixtus,  with  a  frown,  ^^  I  have  but  one  sister,  and 
the  is  a  poor  woman  at;  Le  Grotte :  if  you  have  introduced 
her  in  this  disguise,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her;  and 
yet  I  think  I  should  know  her  again,  if  I  was  to  see  her 
in  such  clothes  as  she  used  to  wear."  Their  conductors 
then  thought  it  expedient  to  send  them  to  a  common  inn, 
where  they  were  disrobed  of  their  finery.  When  this  was 
done,  Sixtus  sent  two  of  his  ordinary  coaches  for  them  ; 
and  being  introduced  a  second  time,  the  pope  embraced 
them  tenderly,  and  said  to  Camilla,  *^  Now  we  see  it  is 
our  sister  indeed :  nobody  shall,  make  a  princess  of  you 
;  but  ourselves."  The  terms  Sixtus  stipulated  with  hi&sis-. 
.  ter,  as  the  conditions  of  her  advancement,  were».'^  ootto 
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ink  any  fmvour  in  matters  of  government,-  or  make  the 
least  intercession  for  criminals,  or  otherwise  interfere  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;''  assuring  her  that  every  suit 
of  that  kind  would  meet  with  a  refusal  not  less  mortifying 
to  her  than  painful  to  himself.  This  being  settled,  be  made, 
indeed,  a  princely  provision,  not  only  for  his  sister,  who 
took  care  punctually  to  obey  his  orders,  but.  also  for  all 
the  family. 

The  pope's  severity  could  not  exempt  him  from  several 
poignant    satires,    though    we   have    only   one    instanca 
wbereii¥  he  thought  them  worth  his  resentment;  and  that 
related  to  his  sister*     Pasquin  was  dressed  one  morning 
in  a  very  dirty  shirt-;  and  being  asked  by  Marforio,  why 
he  wore  such  dirty  linen  ?  answered,  *^  He  could  get  no 
other,  for  the  pope  had  made  his  washer-woman  a  prin- 
cess ;''  meaning  Camilla,   who  had  formerly  been  a  laun- 
dress.    The  pope  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the 
author,  and  promised  to  give  him  a  thousand  pistoles,  and 
bis  life,,  provided   he  %vould  discover  himself;  but  threat- 
ened to  hang  him,  if  be  was  found  out  by  any  body  else. 
The  author,  though  he  had  trusted  no  person  with  the  se- 
cret. Was  so  tempted  with  the  offer,  that  he  was  simple 
enough  to  make  a  full  confession  of  it  to  the  pope ;  de** 
manding  the  money,  and  to  have  his  life  spared.    Sixtut 
was  so  astonished  ;st  his  folly   and   impudence,    that  be 
could  not  speak  for  some  time ;  and  at  last  said,  **  It  is  true 
we  did  make  such  a  promise,  and  we  shall  not  be  worse  than 
our  word ;  we  give  yon  your  life,  and  you  shall  have  the 
money  immediately  ;  bqt  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  pow^r 
of  cutting  off  your  hands,  and  boring  your  tongue  through 
to  prevent  your  being  so  witty  for  the  future  */'  which  wm 
directly  executed,  Sixtus  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deserve 
the  punishment  so  much  for  the  pasquinade,  as  for  being  so 
audacious  to  avow  it. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  as 
well  as  arms,  died,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being  poisoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  Aug.  27,  1590,  having,  enjoyed  the  pa- 
pacy little  more  than  five  years,  ^ 

SKELTON  (John),  an  old  English  poet,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  was  born  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have 

»  Life  by  Grtgorio  Leti,  translated  by  Farneworth,  folio,  1754,  an^  whick 
the  traijiilator,  with  jastice,  calls  ooe  of  the  most  remarkable  and  enurtainiof 
HvM  io  aoeitnt  or  modnft  hiitory. 
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Studied  in  both  universities.  Wood  claiiBfl  htin  for  Oxford, 
although  without  conceiving  that  be  was  a  very  honourable 
addition  4o  bis  list  of  worthies.  The  late  Mr.  Cole,  in  his 
eollectioos  for  the  Athens  Cantabrigienses,  k  of  opinioa, 
that  he  belongs  to  Cambridge,  partly  because  he  alludes 
to  bis  being  curate  of  Troaipiogton  in  1507,  and  mentions 
S^wagaoi  and  Sohaoa,  two  towns  in  Cambrideeahure,  and 
partly  because  there  occurs  the  name  of  one  SKelton,  M.  A; 
of  Can>hridge,  in  the  year  1484.  On  the  other  ba^. 
Wood  reckons  him  of  Oxford,  from  the  authority  of  Bal^ 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  :  and  in  the  pre*« 
face  of  Caxton's  Translation  of  the  £neids  he  is  said  to 
have  been  ^^  lately  created  Poet  Laureate  in  the  Unyversite 
of  Oxenforde,"  and  to  have  been  the  translator  of  socne  of 
the  Latin  classics. 

This  laureatship,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
not  the  oflSce  now  known  as  pertaining  to  the  £ourt,  but 
was  a  degree  conferred  at  the  university.  Churchyard,  in 
the  poem  prefixed  to  Skelton's  works,  says, 

**  Skelton  wore  laivrell  wreath. 
And  past  in  scboels  ye  knoe.*^ 

This  honour  appears  to  have  been  conferred  on  htm  about 
1489,  and  if  our  author  was  the  Schelton  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cole,  he  had  now  left  Cambridge  for  Oxford ;  but  Mn  Ma- 
lone  says  that,  a  few  years  after  this,  he  was  permitted  to 
wear  the  laurel  publicly  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously honoured  by  Henry  VIL  with  a  grant  to  w6ar  either 
some  peculiar  dress,  or  some  additional  ornament  in  his 
ordinary  apparel.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  that  he  was  poet  lau- 
reate to  king  Henry  VIIL  ;  but  Mr.  Malonebas  not  been 
able  to  discover  whether  he  received  any  salary  in  conse- 
quence of  this  office.  The  origin  of  the  royal  laureat  is 
somewhat  obscure.  According  to  Mr.  Warton,  be  was  only 
a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  all  his  productions  were  in  Latin,  until  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  which,  among  other  advantages,  opened  the 
way  to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  tongue. 

In  the  page  where  Skelton  mentions  his  being  curate  of 
Trompington,  he  informs  us  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
(1507)  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  and  probably  bad  held 

this  living  long  before*.     Tradition  informs  us,  that  his 

• 

*  From  m  communication  obligingly     by  Henry  EUis^  eeq.  of  the  British  M#- 
traaicribed  from  bishop  Ken'uet's  MSS     scum,  we  learo  that  «  April  U,  1498, 
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frffqueftt  boffooqeries  in  the  pulpit  excited  general  eensufe. 
Of  what  natare  thote  buflPaoneries  wiere,  we  cannot  now 
determiney  but  it  is  certain  that  at  a  much  later  period  the 
pulpit  was  frequently  debased  by  irreverent  allusions  and 
personal  scurrilities.  There  appear  to  have  been  three 
sitiijects  at  wbfcb  Sketton  delighted  to  aim  his  satire ;  these 
were,  the  mendicant  friars,  Lilly  the  grammarian,  and  car* 
dinai  Wolsey.  From  what  we  find  in  his  works,  his  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  was  coarse  enough  in  style,  and  per* 
baps  illiberal  in  sentiment ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  did  not  preserve  a  due  reverence  for  the  forms  and 
pomp  of  the  established  religion,  which  above  all  other 
feuks  would  itaturally  tend  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  and 
danger.  Those  w^o  felt  his  satire  would  be  glad  to  excite 
a  clamour  against  his  impiety  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  ^ 
the  vices  of  his  age  are  frequently  represented  in  such  in- 
delicate language^  as  to  furnish  his  enemies  with  the  very 
plausible  reproach,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  reformers 
who  begin  with  themselves. 

But  although  we  can  nt>w  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
the  injured  feelings  of  the  begging  friars,  it  is  not  improba* 
ble  that  some  of  his  poems  or  ballads  might  very  justly 
rouse  the  vigilance  of  bis  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whoy  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  suspended  .him  from  his  func* 
tions.  Anthony  Wood  asserts,  that  he  was  punished  by  the  • 
bishop  for  "  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crimesj  as  Ttwst 
poets  are."  According  to  Fuller,  the  crime  of  "  most  poets'^ 
in  Skelton's  case^  was  his.  keeping  of  a  concubine,  which 
yet  was  at  that  time  a  less  crime  in  a  clergyman  than  mar- 
riage. Skelton,  on  bis  death-bed,  declared  that  be  cou^ 
scientiously  considered  his  concubine  as  his  wife,  but  was 
afraid  to  own  her  in  that  light ;  and  from  this  confession,  and 
the  occasional  liberties  he  has  taken  with  his  pen,  in  lashii>g 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  bad 
imbibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  avow  them,  unless  under  the  mask  of 
such  satire  as  might  pass  without  judicial  censure. 

With  respect,  however,  to  Wolsey,  his  prudence  ap- 

7ohii  Skeltoii  trfts  orda'med  deacon  by  Henrici  VII.  ac  regiorum  liberoruto.'' 

Thomas  bishop  of  London  ;  aud  priest  — See  Epist.  Tbo.  Mori  et  Erasmi  Hot. 

June  9th  fol]o#iog.     His  being  tutor  1518,  4to,  p.  294. 

or  preceptor  to  prince  Henry,  after-  fn  1512  Skelton  was  presented  bjr 

wards  Henry'VIII.  which  U  mentioned  Richard,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  to  the 

bereafter,  appears  by  an  Ode  of  Eras-  Ticaray e  of  Daltynf . 

■lutfy  *<  d€  laiidibos  BritannisB  regisqo* 
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jpeart  to  haire  deserted  bitti,  at  he  felt  bald  endag|b  to  stigU 
maiize  the  personal  character  of  that  statesmai),  then  iik 
the  plenitude  of  hU  power.  Whether  such  attacks  were 
made  in  any  small  poems  or  ballads,  or  only  in  his  poem  of 
•*  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ?"  is  not  certain,  but  the  lat- 
ter does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  until  1555,  and 
.was  too  long  to  have  been  easily  circulated  in  manuscript. 
WoUey,  however,  by  some  means  or  other,  discovered  the 
abuse  and  the  author,  and  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended^ 
Skelton  took  refuge  in  the  sahctuai^  ofWestminster'-abbeyy 
where  the  abbot,  Islip,  afforded  him  protection  until  hit 
death,  which  took  place  June  21,  1529,  not  long  before 
the  downfall  of  bis  illustrious  persecutor.  He  was  interred 
in  St«  Margaret's  church-yard,  with  the  inscriptiooy 

"^  1.  Sedtonus  Vates  Pierius  hie  situs  est.** 

Skelton  appears  to  Have  been  a  more  considerable  par- 
sonage, at  one  time  at  least,  than  his  contemporaries  would 
have  us  to  believe.     It  is  certain  that  he  was  esteemed  a 
scholar^  and  that  his  classical  learning  recommended  hioi 
to  the  offitse  of  tutor  to  prinee  Henry,  afterwards  king 
Henry  VIIL,  who,  at  bis  accession,  made  him  royal  ora- 
tor, an  of&ce  so  called  by  himself,  the  nature  of  which  is 
doubtful,  unless  it  was  blended  with  that  of  laureat.     As  td 
his  general  reputation,  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  YIII. 
styles  him  *^  Britannicarum  literarum  decus  et  lumen,**  a 
character  which  must  have  either  been  inferred  from  com- 
mon opinion,  or  derived  from  personal  knowledge.     What- 
ever provocation  he  gave  to  the  clergy,  he  was  not  withoqt 
patrons  who  overlooked  bis  errors  and  extravagancies  for 
the  sake  of  his  genius,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
he  had  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  almost  the  only  pro- 
fessed poet  of  the  age.     Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland,  one  of  tbe  very  few  patrons  of  learned 
men  and  artists  at  that  time,  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
-high  regard  for  our  author.     In  a  collection  of  poems  mag- 
nificently engrossed  on  vellum  for  the  use  of  thb  nobleman, 
is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  earl's  father,  written  by 
Skelton.     This  volume  is  now  in  the  Baitish  Museum,  but 
the  elegy  may  be  seen  in  Skelton's  works,  and  in  Dr.  Per- 
cy's Relics. 

When  a  favourite  author  betrays  grossnessand  indecencyn 
it  is  usual  to  inquire  how  m^ch  of  this  is  his  own,  and  how 
much  may  be  referred  to  the  licentiousness  of  bis  age  { 


Waif  ton  ohstiveHf  that  it  is  in  vain  to  apologise  for  th^ 
<2dar9eness^  obacenitjr,  ^nd  acmrility  of  Skelton,  by  saying, 
that  bis  poetry  i^i  tinctured  with  the  maniiers  of  bia  age^ 
and  adds,  that  Skelton  would  have  be^n  a  writer  without 
decorum  at  any  period.  T^is  decision,  however,  is  not 
more  justly  passed  on  Skelton  than  it  ought  to  be  on  others, 
whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  vindicate  by  an, appeal  to 
the  manners  of  their  age.  The  manners  of  no  age  can 
apologize  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  writer  who  descends 
to  copy  them.  There  are  always  enough  in  an  age  that 
|ias  a  court,  a  clergy,  and  a  people,  to  support  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  to  assert  the  respect  due  to  public  decency. 
If  we  knew  more  minutely  of  the  manners  of  our  country 
in  thede  remote  periods,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
licentiousness  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  more  discouraged 
than  patronized  by  the  public  voice. 

'Although  it  is  impossible  to  lessen  the  censure  which 
Skelton  incurred  among  his  contemporaries,  anfd  immediate 
i^uccessors,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  indelicacies  are  of 
no  very  seductive  kind,  that  they  are  obscured  by  cant 
words  and  phrases  no  longer  intelligible,  or  intelligible  but 
to  few,  and  that  the  removal  of  them  is  a  matter  of  less 
trouble  and  less  injury  to  an  edition  of  his  works  than  his 
biographers,  who  have  copied  one  another,  would,  insinuate. 
As  to  bis  poetry,  Mr.  Warton's  character  may  in  general 
be  followed  with  safety,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  with 
the  respect  due  to  so  excellent  a  critic. 

'^  Skelton^s  characteristic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious 
and  grotesque.  If  bis  whimsical  extravagancies  ever  move 
our  laughter,  at  the  same  time  they  shock  our  sensibility. 
His  festive  levities  are  not  only  vulgar  and  indelicate,  but 
frequently  want  truth  and  propriety.  His  subjects  are  often 
as  ridiculous  as  his  metres :  but  he  sometimes  debases  his 
Matter  by  bis  versification.  Qn  the  whole,  his  genius  seems 
better  suited  to  low  burlesque,  than  to  liberal  and  manly 
satire.  It  is  supposed  by  Caxton,  that  he  improved  our 
language  y  but  he  sometimes  affects  obscurity,  and  some- 
times adopts  the  most  familiar  phraseology  of  the  common 
people.'*  After  quoting  some  lines  from  the  **  Boke  of 
Colin  Clonte,"  Mr.  Warton  remarks,  that  these  are  in  the 
b6st  manner  of  his  petty  measure,  which  is  made  still  more 
disgusting  by  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes,  but  allows  that 
in  the  poem  called  "  The  Bouge  of  Court,'*  or  the  Rewards 
vf  a  Court,  the  author,  by  "  adopting  the  more  grave  and 
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•taiety  ttMHTierofeiyt  of  the  sev^fi-Uned  sttfnza,  has  stiewa  bim* 
fetf  not  always  incapable  of  exhibiting  allegorical  imagery 
with  spirit  and  dignity." 

-  Skelton,  however,  is  very  unequal,  although  his  natBral 
bias,  and  what  he  seems  most  anxious  to  revert  to,iscoa>io 
buffoonery.  That  the  author  of  the  **  Prayers  to  th^  Tri« 
nity,"  and  the  lines  on  the  death  of  Lord  Percie^  could 
have-  written  the  ^'  Tunning  of  EJinour  Rumming,''  is  al« 
most  incredible.  His  multiplied  repetition  of  rhymes,  ajr* 
bttrary  abbreviations  of  the'  verse,  cant  expressions,  hard 
and  sounding  Words  newly  coined,  and  patches* of  Latioj 
;^nd  French,  Warton  supposes  to  be  peculiar,  though  not 
exclusively  t6  our  author;  but  his  new-tcoined  words,  and 
Latin  and  French  phrases,  occur  so  often,  that  other  critics 
Ippear  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  asserting  that  he  wrote 
only  for  the  mob.  There  is  occasionally  much  sound  sense^ 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much  just  satire  on  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  which  we  know  was  such  as  to  justify  the  plun** 
^er  of  the  eburch  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
at  large.  As  a  poet,  however,  Skelton  contributed  very 
little  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  style,  and  seem9 
more  disposed  to  rend^  versification  ridiculous.  His 
Tein  of  humour  is  often  copious  and  original,  and  bad  it 
been  directed  to  subjects  of  legitimate  satire,  and  regulated 
by  some  degree  of  taste,  more  credit  would  have  beeii 
given  to  what  he  insinuates,  that  he  was  disliked  and  reviled 
for  having  honestly,  though  bluntly,  exposed  the  reigning 
follies  of  his  day.  Mrs.  Cooper  calls  him,  with  some  degree 
of  truth,  ^Uhe  restorer  of  invention  in  English  poetry;''  an4 
by  Bradshaw,  a  very  indifferent  poet  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, he  is  complimented  as  the  inventive  Skelton. 
.  His  works  have  hitherto  been  ushered  into  the  world 
without  much  care.  It  yet  remains  to  explain  his  obscuri- 
ties, translate  bis  Vulgarisms,  and  point  his  verses.  The 
task  would  require  much  time  and  labour,  with  perhaps  no 
very  inviting  prospect  of  recompense.  Besides  the  works 
published  in  the  late  edition*  of  the  English  poets,  Mr.  Rit«« 
son  has  given  a  list  of  pieces,  the  most  of  which  are  easily 
accessible,  and  would  have  been  added  to  the  late  collec- 
tion, had  they  appeared  to  throw  any  important  light  oa 
the  character  of  the  author,  or  of  his  age.  But  Mr.  Ritsoa 
thinks  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  **  Nigramansii,"  de« 
scribed  by  Warton,  as  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in 
ISO*,  ever  existed." 

1  £ngHth  PoetSi  1810,  ii  Tsli.  Stq. 
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SKELTON  (Philip),  a  worthy  and  learoed  clergymab 
o(  Ireland,  and  author  of  some  valuable  works  od  divinityji 
was  born  in  the  pariah  of  Derriaghiy,  near  Lisburn,  Feb. 
1707.  His  family  was  originally  English;  his  grandfather, 
an  engineer,  having  been  sent  over  by  Charles  K  to  inspect 
the  Irish  fortifications,  settled  in  that  country,  and  suffered 
many  hardships  in  Cromwell^s  time.  His  father,  Richard 
Skelton,  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
a  gon&mith,  and  afterwfards  a  farmer  and  a  tanner.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  sense,  a  strict  observer  of  religion,  and 
a  careful  insuuctor  of  his  children.  He  died  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten  children.  Philip,  when 
about  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Lisburn  school,  where 
being  at  first  negligent,  his  father  cured  him  by  sending 
him  into  the  fields  and  treating  him  as  a  menial.  After  this 
he  applied  with  diligence,  and  soon  displayed  an  ardent 
desire  for  learning.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  when  be  was  at  school,  his  mother  bad  many 
difficulties  in  bringing  up  her  numerous  family,  aod  he  be* 
gan  to  think  it  his  duty  to  relieve  her  from  the  expence  of 
one,  at  least,  by  a  still  more  close  application  tohis,stu<< 
dies.  From  school,  he  entered  as  a  sizer  in  the  university 
of  Dublin,  in  June  1724,  where  Dr.  Delany  was  his  tutor, 
and  ever  after  his  friend. 

Here  he  soon  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  fencing,  cudgelling, 
and  other  manly  feats,  as  well  as  in  some  college  frolics 
from  which,  he  did  not  always  escape  uncensured.  His 
temper  was  warm,  and  he  entertained  that  irritable  sense 
of  honour  which  frequently  involved  him  in  quarrels.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow-student,  who 
happened  to  be  connected  with  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  provost, 
and  who  insinuated  that  Skelton  was  a  Jacobite,  an  accusa- 
tion which  he  repelled  by  the  most  solemn  declaration  of 
bis  adherence  to  the  Hanover  family.  Baldwin,  however, 
was  prejudiced  against  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
out  of  a  scholarship,  but,  mistaking  him  for  another  of  the 
same  name,  his  malice  was  dtsappointedy  and  Skelton  re- 
ceived this  reward  of  merit  in  1726.  Baldwin,  however,  on 
other  occasions  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  a  col- 
lege life  uneasy  to  him  ;  and  Skelton,  finding  it  impossible 
to  gain  his  favour  without  disgraceful  compliances,  resolv- 
ed to  take  his  degree  at  the  statutable  period,  and  quit  the 
.  Vou  XXVIII.  .    K 
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college.    Tbisy  hmv^ver,  bis  enemy  ^till  endeavoured  to 
prevent,  and,  on  some  idle  pretence,  stopped  bis  degree.    > 

Skelton's  only  remedy  was  now  to  wait  patiently  till  tbo 
next  commencement,  wbieb  would  take  place  in  about  balf 
a  year.  As  tbe  time  approached,  be  contrived  to  foil  tbe 
provost  at  bis  own  weapons,  and  knowing  his  ty'rannical  and 
capricious  temper,  played  him  a  trick,  which  bis  biograpbec 
relates  in  the  following  manner.  A  few  days  before  tbe 
commencement,  be  waited  on  tbe  provost,  *^  and  aftar  pay-i 
^ng  bis  bumble  submission,  said,  'Mr.  Provost,  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  stopping  me  of  my  degree  last 
time,  because  it  was  what  I  wished  for  above  all  things,  and 
I  beg  aod  beseech  you  may  also  stop  me  now,  as  my  friends 
^e  forcing  me  to  take  it,  and  quit  tbe  college,  contrary  to 
my  desire.'  ^Ab,  you  dog,^  be  replied,  'what  do  you 
mean  ?  do  you  wish  to  stay  bere  contrary  to  your  friends* 
consent  i  Take  your  degree,  sirrah,  and  quit  tbe  college, 
or  I  'U  make  you  smart  for  it.*  Skelton  then  began  to  cry, 
and  whine,  and  sob,  saying.bow  greatly  distressed  be  waa 
at  getting  this  unfavoorable  answer.  *  Don't  be  growling 
bere,  sir,*  he  said,  '  but  go  about  your  business,  I  '11  not 
agree  to  your  request,  you  shall  take  your  degree  in  spite, 
of  you,  sirrah.'  Upon  this  Skelton,  with  sorrowful  coun«^^ 
tenance,  though  with  joy  at  bis  heart,  walked  grumblingly 
out  of  the  room."  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he 
commenced  B.  A.  in  July  1728,  and  bad  bis  name  taken 
out  of  tbe  college  books.  May  31st  following,  two  years, 
before  the  natural  expiration  of  bis  scholarship.  Notwith--' 
standing  this  treatment,  be  always  spoke  of  Dr.  Baldwin  as 
ki  many  respects  an  excellent  provost. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  be  resided  with  his  brother 
John,  a  clergyman,  and  schoolmaster  of  Dundalk,'  and 
took  on  himself  tbe  management  of  the  school,  whicb  by 
bis  efforts  rose  to  high  reputation.  He  bad  been  bere  but^ 
^  short  time,  when  be  obtaiiied  a  nomination  to  tbe  curacy 
of  Newtpwn^Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  from  Dr« 
Madden  (see  Maddbn),  and  was  ordained  deacon  ibr  this 
cure  by  Dr.  Sterne,  bishop  of  Clogber,  about  1729,  He 
was  afterwards  ordained  priest  by  tbe  same  bishop,  and 
used  to  relate  that  be  and  tbe  other  candidates  were  exa« 
mined  by  Dr.  Sterne  fi.nd  bis  assistant  for  a  whole  week  in. 
Latin,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed,  during  tbe  whole  o£ 
this  trial,  to.  speak  a  word  of  English.    . 

During  bis  holding  this  curacy  be  resided  in  Dr.  Madden's 
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hous^^  called  Mahor-waterhouse,  about  three  miles  front 
Newtown- Butler,  as  private  tutor;' and  bad  three  or  fouf 
boy^  to  instruct  in  English  and  the  rudifnents  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  This  left  him  little  time  for  thel 
composition  of  his  sermons,  and  such  as  be  wrote  at  tbi» 
time,  he  afterwards  very  much  disliked.  Here,  however^ 
he  exhibited  that  active  benevolence  which  always  formed 
ft  striking  feature  in  his  character,  and  although  the  salary 
derived  both  from  his  curacy  and  his  teaching  was  very 
small,  he  gav&at  least  the  half  away  in  charitable  purposes^ 
Here  likewise  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  his  first  publi- 
cation, an  anonymous  pamphlet,  printed  at  Dublin^  re* 
commending  Dr.  Madden^s  scheme  for  establishing  premiums 
in  Trinity  college  ;  but  Madden,  although  he  acdn^ired  this 
pamphlet,  and  solicited  the  publisher  for  the  name  of  it» 
author^  never  made  the  discovery  :  Skelton  judging  it  for 
his  advantage  to  keep  the  secret.  In  the  mean  time,  his' 
situation  being  rendered  extremely  irksome  by  the  vulgar 
mind  and  parsimonious  disposition  of  Mrs.  Madden,  he  re- 
signed both  the  curacy  and  his  tutorship  in  about  twa 
years. 

On  leaving  Dr.  Madden,  he  repaired  to  his  brother's,  hi 
Bundaik,  until,  in  1732,  be  wi^s  nominated  to  the  curacy 
of  MonaghaU)  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  by  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Francis  Hamilton,  the  rector.  This  situation  was  for 
some  years  permanent,  and  afforded  him  leisure  to  pursue 
his  favourite  study  of  divinity,  and  to  execute  the  duties  of 
a  parish  priest.  ^*  His  inclinations,**  says  his  biographer, 
^  were  all  spiritual,  and  he  only  desired  an  opportunity  of 
being  more  extensively  useful :  for  long  before,  be  had  fixed 
his  thoughts  on  the  rewards  of  a  better  world  than  the  pre- 
sent.'* His  life  Was  accordingly  most  exemplary,  arid  his 
preaching  efHcacious»  It  was  said  that  the  very  children 
of  Monaghan,  whom  he  carefully  instructed,  knew  mote 
of  religion  at  that  time,  than  the  grown  people  of  any  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  manners  of  his  flock 
were  soon  greatly  improved,  and  vice  and  ignorance  re- 
treated before  so  powerful  an  opponent.  His  charities  were 
extraordinary,  for  all  he  derived  from  his  curacy  was  40/, 
Of  which  he  gave  10/.  a  year  to  his  mother,  and  for  some 
years  a  like  sum  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Delany,  to  pay  some 
debts  be  had  contracted  at  college.  The  rest  were  for  his 
maintenance  and  his  charities,  and  wheii  the  pittance  he 
cpald  give  was  insufficient  for  the"  relief  of  the  poor,  he 
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solicited  the  aid  of  people  of  fortune,  who  usually  contri-^ 
buted  according  to  his  desire,  and  could  not  indeed  refuse 
ft  man  who  first  g;ave  bis  own  before  he  would  ask  any  of 
theirs.  His  visits  to  the  jails  were  also  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects.  On  one  remarkable  occasion,  when  a 
convict  at  Monaghap,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  well  as- 
sured, was  condemned  to  be  hanged  within  five  days,  he 
set  off  for  Dublin,  and  on  bis  arrival  was  admitted  to  the 
privy  council^  which  then  was  sitting.'  Here  be  pleaded 
for  the  poor  man  with  such  eloquence,  as  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  returned  with  it  to  Monaghan  in  time  to  save 
bis  life.  In  order  to  be  of  the  more  use  to  his  poor  pa* 
risbioners,  he  studied  physic,  and  was  very  successful  in 
his.  gratuitous  practice,  as  well  as  by  his  spiritual  advice, 
and  was  the  means  of  removing  many  prejudices  and  su- 
perstitions which  he  found  very  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds. 

Mr.  Skelton  set  out  in  bis  ministry  in  the  character  of 
an  avowed  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Deriving  hia 
veligious  principles  from  the  pure  source  of  information, 
the  holy  Scriptures  themselves,  he  could  find  in  these  no 
real  ground  for  modern  refinements.  Consequently  he  de- 
clared open  war  against  all  Arians,  Socinians,  &c.  and 
published  several  anonymous  pieces  against  them.  In 
1736,  he  published  <^  A  Vindication  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,**  an  ironical  attack  on  Hoadly's 
'<  Plain  account  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.*' When  bishop  Sterne  read  it,  he  sent  for  Skelton, 
and  asked  if  he  had  written,  it  ?  Skelton  gave  him  an  eva- 
sive answer.  ^^  Well,  well,**  said  the  bishop,**  V  *tis  a  cle- 
ver thing — ^you  are  a  young  man  of  no  fortune  ;  take  these 
ten  guineas,  you  may  want  them.**  ^^  I  took  the  money," 
Skelton  told  his  biographer,  *^  and  said  nothing,  for  I  was 
then  a  poor  curate.** 

He  published  the  same  year,  "  Some  proposals  for  the 
revival  of  Christianity,**  another  piece  of  irony  against  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  which  was  imputed  to  Swift,  who, 
as  usual,  neither  affirmed  nor  dented ;  but  only  observed, 
that  the  author  '^  had  not  continued  the  irony  to  the  end." 
In  17^7,  he  published  a  ^^  Dissertation  on  the  constitution 
and  effects  of  a  Petty  Jury.**  In  this,  among  other  things, 
he  seems  to  object  to  locking  up  a  jury  without  food,  until 
ibey  agree  upon  their  opinion.  The  attorney  general 
call^  at  his  bookseller's,  who  refus^  to  givQ  up. the  namci 
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6f  the  author.  <<  Well/*  said  th^  attorney  general^  <*  gh^e 
ny  compliments  lo  the  author,  and  inform  him  from  me, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  people 
of  this  country  ever  to  put  his  scheme  into  practice.*' 

His  fame,  however,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  his 
extraordinary  care  as  an  instructor  of  a  parish,  and  his 
wonderful  acts  of  charity  and  goodness,  began,  about  1737, 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  only  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  and  other  parts  of  tiie  North,  but  also  in  the 
metropolis;  but  still  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  the 
way  of  preferment.  Dr.  Sterne,  the  bishop  of  Cbgher, 
usually  sent  for  him,  after  he  had  bestowed  a  good  prefer** 
ment  upon  another,  and  gave  him,  ^  by  way  of  a  sop,'* 
ten  guineas,  which  Mr.  Skelton  frequently  {iresented  to 
a  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  a  poor  cast-oiF  curate,  who  was  unable 
to  serve  through  age  and  infirmity.  At  length  Dr.  Delany, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  at  college,  perceiving  him  thus  neg* 
lected,  procured  for  him  an  appointment  to  riie  curacy 
of  St.  Werburgh*s  in  Dublin.  This  would  have  been 
highly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Dr.  Delany  wouM 
have  been  much  gratified  to  place  such  a  man  ki  a  situa- 
tion where  his  merits  were  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated : 
it  is  painful  to  relate  in  what  manner  both  were  disap« 
pointed.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
diocese  of  Clogher,  bishop  Sterne  perceiving  that  it  would 
be  to  his  discredit  if  a  person  of  such  abilities  should  leave 
his  diocese  for  want  of  due  encouragement,  sent  a  clergy- 
man to  inform  him,  '^  that  if  he  staid  in  his  diocese  he 
would  give  him  the  first  living  that  should  fall/*  Relying 
on  this,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Delany,  and  the  curacy  of  St. 
Werburgh's  was  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  first  living 
that  fell  vacant  was  Monaghan,  where  he  had  so  long  of- 
ficiated, which  the  bishop  immediately  gave  to  his  nephew 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  a  young  gentleman  that  had  lately  entered 
into  orders !  It  would  even  appear  that  he  had  made  hia 
promise  with  a  determination  to  bredc  it,  for  when  he  be- 
stowed the  preferment  on  his  nephew,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  <'  I  give  you  now  a  living  worth  300/.  a  year, 
and  have  kept  the  best  curate  in  the  diocese  for  you,  who 
was  going  to  leave  it :  be  sure  take  his  advice,  and  foUonr 
his  directions,  for  he  is  a  man  of  worth  and  sense.**  But 
Skelton,  with  all  his  ^^  worth  and  sense,**  was  not  superior 
to  the  infirpiities  of  his  nature.  He  felt  this  treacherous 
indignity  very  acutely^  and  never  attended  a  visitation 
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during  tbe  remainder  of  the  bishop's  life,  which  continued 
for  a  series  of  years ;  nor  did  ihe  bishop  ever  ask  for  him, 
or  express  any  surprize  at  his  absence.  Under  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  however,  he  lived  not  unhappily.  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
gubmiited  to  his  instructions,  and  followed  his  example,  and 
there  was  often  an  amicable  contest  in  the  performance  of 
their  acts  of  duty  and  charity. 

In  1741,  he  resumed  his  useful  publications,  '^  Tbe  Ne- 
cessity of  Tillage  and  Granaries,  in  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  parliament,"  and  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  entitled  *^  A  curious  production  of  Nature/,* 
giviug  an  account  of  a  species  of  caterpillar  which  appeared 
on  tbe  trees  at  Monaghan.  In  1742  he  accepted  the  office 
/of  tutor  to  the  late  earl  of  Charlemout ;  but,  owing  to  a 
4ifference  with  his  lordship^s  guardian,  soon  resigned  this 
charge,  and  returned  to  bis  curacy.  He  had,  however,  a 
very  high  opinion  of  lord  Chariemont,  and,  in  1743,  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  ^  Truth  in  a  Mask,*'  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  professes  to  ^^  give  religious  truth  such  a  dress  and  mask 
as  may  perhaps  procure  it  admittance  to  a  conference  with 
some  of  its  opposers  and  contemners :"  his  biographer,  how« 
ever,  does  not  think  he  has  been  very  successful  in  this 
attempt. 

After  he  returned  to  his  curacy,  he  was  offered  a  school 
worth  500/.  a  year,  arising  from  the  benefit  of  the  scholars, 
but  refused  it  as  interfering  with  the  plan  of  literary  im*r 
provement  and  labour  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self;  and  when  told  that  he  might  employ  ushers,  he  said 
he  could  not  in  conscience  take  the  money,  without  giving 
up  bis  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  scholars.  In  1744, 
he  published  <^  The  Candid  Jleader,  addressed  to  his  ter- 
raqueous miyesty,  the  World."  The  objects  of  bis  ridicule 
in  this  are  Hill,  the  mathematician,  who  proposed  making 
verses  by  an  arithmetical  table,  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Johnr 
son,  the  author  of  a  play  called  ^^  Hurlothrumbo,"  with  a 
parallel  between  Hurlotbrumbo  and  the  rhapsody  of  ShafteSf 
bury.  In  the .  same  year  be.  also  published  '^  A  Letter 
to  tbe  authors  of  Divine  Analogy  and  tbe  Minute  Philo« 
Bopber,  frpm  an  old  officer,"  a  plain,  sensible  tetter,  ad* 
vising  tbe  two  polemics  to  turn  their  arms  from  one  another 
against  the  coipmon  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  During 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  he  published  a  very  seasonable  an4 
abrewd  pamphlet,  entitled  the  '*  Chevalier's  hopes/' 
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On  die  death  of  X>r.  Sterne»  the  cee  of  Ciogher  was  filled 
by  Dr.  Clayton,  author  of  the  ^^  Essay  on  Spirit,'^  a  decided 
'Arian ;  and  between  him  and  Skelton  there  could  coose- 
qoently  be  oo  coincidence  of  opinion,  or  moiuality  of  re* 
-spect.  In  1748,  Mf.  Skelton  having  prepared  for  the  press 
his  valuable  work  entitled  ^' Deism  revealed/'  he  con* 
ceived  it  too  important  to  be  published  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  determined  to  go  to  London,  and  dispose  of  it 
jthere.  On  his  arrival,  he  submitted  his  manuscript  to  An* 
drew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  be.  would  purchase 
it,  and  have,  it  printed  at  his  own  expence.  The  book** 
aeller  desired  him,  as  is  usual,  to  leave  it  with  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  he  could  get  a  certain  gentleman  of  great 
abilitias  to  examine  it.  Hume  is  said  to  have  come  in 
accidentally  into  the  shop,  and  Millar  shewed  him  the  MS* 
Hume  took  it  into  a  room  adjoining  the  shop,  examined  it 
here  and  there  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  said  to  Auv 
drew,  print.  By  this  work  Skelton  made  about  200/.  The 
bookseller  allowed  him  for  the  manuscript  a  great  many 
copies,  which  he  disposed  of  among  the  citizens  of  Loot 
don,  with  whom,  on  account  of  his  preaching,  he  was  a 
great  favourite.  He  always  spake  with  high  approbation  of 
the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by  many  eminent 
merchants.  When  in  London  he  spent  a  great  part  of  bis 
time  in  going  through  the  city,  purchasing  books  at  a  cheap 
rate,  with  the  greater  pa^t  of  the  money  he  got  by  his 
<<  Deism  revealed,''  and  formed  a  good  library.  This  work 
was  published  in  1749,  in  two  volumes,  large  octavo,  and 
a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1751,  which  was  C019- 
prized  in  two  volumes  12mo«  It  has  ever  been  considered 
as  a  masterly  answer  to  the  cavtU  of  deists ;  but  the  style 
in  this,  as  in  some  oth^r  of  bis  works,  is  not  uniformy  and 
his  attempts  at  wit  are  rather  too  frequent,  and  certainly 
not  very  successful.  A  few  months  after  its  publication 
the  bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Clayton,  was  asked  by  SboJ^-; 
lock,  bishop  of  London,  if  he  knew  the  author.  ^'  O  yes, 
he  has  been  a  curate. in  my  diocese  near  theie  twenty 
years."-—"  More  shame  for  your  lordship,"  answered  Sher« 
lock,  ^^  to  let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  curate 
in  your  diocese.'*  . 

^  After  a  residence  at  London  of  about  six  laonths,  during 
which  he  preached  some  of  the  sermons  since  published  in 
his  w9rhs,  Mr.  Skelton  returned  to  his  curacy  in  Irelandc 
and  in  1750,  a  large  living  became  vacant  in  the  dipce«§ 
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of  Clogher.  Dr.  Deiaofand  another  bWhop  miMdialely 
waited  on  bishop  Clayton,  and  tdd  bim,  that  if  he  did  noit 
give  §kelton  a  iiviog  now^  i^ter  disappointing  them  io 
often,  tbej  would  take  bim  out  of  bis  diocese.  This,  how^ 
ever,  was  not  entirely  effectual :  Clayton  could  not  refuse 
the  request,  bjtit  made  several  reaK>vals  on  purpose  to  placi 
Skelton  in  the  living  of  Pettigo,  in  a  wild  part  of  iim 
county  of  Donegal,  worth  abom  200/.  a  year,  the  people 
uncultivated,  disorderly,  fond  of-drinking  and- quarrel  ting; 
and,  in  a  word,,  sunk  in  profound  ignorance.  He  used  to^ 
i^ay,  be  wias  a  missionary  sent  to  convert  them  to  Cbristi* 
amty,  and  that  be  was  banished  from  all  civilised  society; 
He  often  declared  that  be  was  obliged  to  ride  seven  mile^ 
before  he  could  meet  with  a  person  of  common  sense  to 
converse  with.  With  such  dtfEculiies,  however,  Skelton 
Was  born  to  contend.  He  always  bad  a  conscientious  feeU 
>iig  of  the  wants  of  his  flock,  with  a  strong  impelting  sense 
of  duty.  His  biographer  h£i8  given  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  means,  pioos  and  charitable,  which  he  ~  took 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  bis  parish,  wbieh,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  most  omit ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
effectual ;  but  his  situation  affected  his  inind  in  some  de*^ 
gree,  and  be  became  liable  to  occasional  fitr  of  the  hypo- 

^  chondriac  kind,  which  recurred  more  or  less  in  the  afters 
part  of  his  life. 

In  this  lonely  situation  he  found  sometime  for  study, and 
besides  an  excellent  visitation  sermon  on  the  ^'  Dignity  of 
the  Christian  Ministry,''  he  published  in  1753  <<Tbe  Consul- 
tation, or  a  Dialogue  of  the  Crods,  in^he  manner  of  LcN- 
6ian,"  intended  to  ridicule  the  Arians;  and  in  this,  or  the 
following  year,  went  agam  to  London  to  pubKsb  his  dis^ 
courses,  two  >t>l^umes  of  wbicb  appeared  in  1754,  under 
the  title  of  ^<  Discourses  tDontroversisil  and  Practical,  ori 
various  subjects,  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  present 
times.     By  the  antfaor  of  <  Deism  revealed V 

In  1757  a  remarkable  dearth  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  no 
where  more  than  in  Mr.  Skekon's  parish*  The  scenes  of 
distress  which  he  witnessed  would  now  appear  scarcely  cre^ 

.  dibte.  He  imaE^diateiy  set  himself  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
his  flock,  by  purchases  of  meal,  &c.  at  other  markets, 
until  he  had  exkausted  all  his  money,  and  then  be  had  re* 
course  to  a  salcrififce  which  every  mah  of  teaming  will  duly 
appreciate.  He  resolved  to  sell  bis  books,  almost  tbe  only 
comfort  be  bad  in  this  dreary  soUtude,   and  relieve  his 
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!iidignit  pforisfaioners  with  the  tncni^.  Watson,  abobk« 
•elier  in  Dublin,  who  hid  advertised  them  for  sale  witboot 
saccess,  at  last  bought  them  bimsetf  for  80/.  and  immedi^ 
atety  paid  the  money.  Soon  after  they  were  adrertised, 
two  iadiesy  lady  Barrymore  and  a  Miss  Leslie,  who  guessed 
at  Skeiton's  reason  for  selling  his  books,  sent  him  SOl.  re^ 
questing  him  to  keep  his  books,  and  relieve  his  poor  with 
the  money ;  but  Skelton,  with  many  expressions  of  grati>- 
tude,  told  them  be  had  dedicated  his  books  to  God,  and  he 
must  sell  them ;  and  accordingly  both  sums  were  applied 
to  the  relief  of  his  parishioners.  Erery  heart  warms  at  the 
recital  of  such  an  act  of  benevolence,  and  all  reflections  on 
it  would  lessen  the  impression. — One  other  circumstan<;fe 
may  be  added.  The  bookseller  sold  only  a  part  of  the  books 
in  the  course  of  trade,  and  thosethat  remained,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton,  when  he  could  afford  it,  took  from  him  at  the  price  he 
sold  them  for,  but  insisted  on  paying  interest  for  the  sum 
they  amounted  to,  for  the  time  Mr«  Watson  had  them  in 
bis  possession. 

About  1758,  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  Dublin,  entitled 
**  An  Appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  Christian  people," 
an  artful  defence  of  Artanism,  an  answer  to  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Skelton,  in  the  opinion  of  his  bio- 
grapher, in  a  masterly  manner  and  style,  exceeding  any 
of  his  former  compositions.  But  as  the  ^'Appeal*'  sunk 
into  obscurity,  the  answer  was  not  inserted  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  published  in  1770.  Here,  however,  maybe 
found  a  description  of  Lough-Derg,  which  he  wrote  about 
this  time,  a  place  much  visited  by  the  superstitious.  Iii 
1758y  Dr.  Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Garnet,  who  treated  Mr.  Skelton  with  the 
respect  be  deserved,  and  in  1751^  gave  him  the  living  of 
Devenish,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  near  Enniskilien, 
worth  about  300/.  a  year,  and  thus  he  was  brought  once 
more  into  civilized  society.  When  leaving  Pettigo,  he 
sttd  to  the  poor,  *^  Give  me  your  blessing  now  before  I  go, 
and  God^s  blessing  be  with  you.  When  you  are  in  great 
distress,  come  to  me,  and  I  *ll  strive  to  relieve  you."  In 
this  new  charge,  he  exerted  the  same  zeal  to  instruct  his 
iloek  both  in  public  and  private,  and  the  same  benevolence 
toward  the  poor  which  had  made  him  so  great  a  benefit  to 
his  former  people.  We  must  refer  to  bis  biographer  for 
numerous  proofs,  for  which  his  memory  continues  still  to 
W  held  in  high  veneration.    In  1766,  the  bishop  of  Clog- 
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her  removed  him  tram  Devenish  to  the  living  of  Fintona^ 
ID  the  county  of  Tyrone,  worth  at  least  iOO/.  more  than  the 
other.  He  was  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
"  God  Almighty,"  he  used  to  say,  *'  was  very  kind  to  me : 
when  I  began  to  advance  in  years  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
horse  and  servant,  he  gave  me  a  living.  Then  he  gave  me 
two  livings,  one  after  another,  each  of  which  was  worth  a 
hundred  a  year  more  than  the  preceding.  I  have  therefore 
been  rewarded  by  him,  even  in  this  world,  far  above  my 
deserts." 

At  Fintona,  he  shewed  himself  the  same  diligent,  kind; 
and  faithful  pastor  as  when  on  his  former  livings ;  but  two 
varijCties  occurred  here  very  characteristic  of  the  man.  Hav« 
ing  discovered  that  most  of  his  protestant  parishioners  were 
.dissenters,  he  invited  their  minister  to  dine  with  him,  and 
asked  bis  leave:  to  preach  in  bis  meeting  on  the  next  Suiw 
day ;  and  consent  being  given,  the  people  were  so  pleased 
with  Mr.  Skehon,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  quitted 
their  own  teacher.  After  some  time,  Skelton  asked  bim 
bow  much  be  bad  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his  hearers  ?  He 
told  him  40/.  a  year,  on  which  he  settled  that  sum  on  him 
annually.  We  mentioned  in  a  former  page  that  Mr<  Skelton 
Jiad  studied  physic  with  a  view  to  assist  the  poor  with  advice 
and  medicines.  By  this  practice,  at  Fintona,  he  found  that 
Dr.  Gormly,  the  physician  of  the  place,  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  business;  on  which  Skelton  settled  also  40/.  a  year, 
on  him.  In  both  these  instances,  his  biographer  observes, 
be  not  only  took  on  him  the  toil  of  doing  good,  but  also 
voluntarily  paid  for  doing  it. 

In  1770,  be  published  his  works  by  subscription,  in  5 
'  vols.  8vo,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charity.  The 
first  volume  contains  ^'  Deism  revealed/'  the  second  and 
third,  the  "  Sermons''  he  published  in  England,  the  fourth 
an  additional  number  of  sermons  not  before  printed ;  the 
fifth  consisted  of  miscellanies,  of  which  some  bad  not  been 
before  published,  as  *'  Reasons  for  Inoculation,"  an  **  Ac- 
count of  a  Well  or  Pool"  near  Clovis,  in  the  county  of'Mo- 
naghan,  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice ;  ^^  Observationa 
on  a  late  resignation,"  that  of  the  rev.  William  Robertson 
(see  his  life,  vol.  XXVI.  p.  257.)  ^'  A  Dream,"  intended 
to  expose  the  folly  of  fashion ;  and  ^^  Hilema,"  a  copse  or 
shrubbery,  consisting  of  observations  and  ai>ecdotes. 

In  his  latter  days,  when  the  air  of  Fintona  became  too 
keen  for  him,  he  passed  some  of  his  winters  io  Dublin,  and 
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:there  was  highly  valued  for  bis  preadiing,  wfaicb,  in  the 
case  of  charities,  was  remarkabiy  successful.  Daring  a 
•dearth,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  yarn  manufactory  at 
Fintona,  he  again  exhausted  hiswhole  property  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  again  sold  his  books  for  100/.  He  said  he 
was  now  too  old  to  use  them  ;  but  the  real  cause  was,  that 
he  wanted  the  money  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  the  year 
after  he  bestowed  on  them  60L  It  was  one  of  his .  prac- 
tices to  distribute  money,  even  in  times  of  moderate  plenty, 
among  indigent  housekeepers,  who  were  struggling  to  pre- 
serve a  decent  appearance.  He  was  also  the  kind  and  li- 
beral patron  of  such  of  their  children  as  had  abilities,  and 
could,  by  his  urgent  application  and  interest,  be  advanced 
in  the  world. 

His  infirmities  increasing,  after  fifty  years  labour  in  the 
ministry  with  unexampled  diligence,  be  now  found  himself 
incapable  any  longer  of  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
and  in  1780  took  his  final  leave  of  Fintona,  and  removed  to 
Dublin,  to  end  his  days.  Here  be  received  great  respect 
from  many  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  in 
17.81  the  university  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, which  he  declined.  In  1784  be  published  by  sub- 
scription a  sixth  volume  of  his  works,  containing  <<An 
Appeal  to  common  sense  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,'* 
&c.  or  a  historical  proof  of  the  troth  of  Christianity,  supe- 
rior in  style  and  arrangement  to  any  of  his  former  produc- 
tions, and  which  shewed  that  his  faculties  were  in  full  force 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  In  the  same  volume,  are  ^'  Some 
Thoughts  on  Common  Sense,''  some  hymns,  and  a  Latin 
poem.  In  1786  he  published  bis  seventh  volume,  entitled 
**  Senilia,  or  an  Old  Man's  Miscellany."  In  the  same  year 
be  published  a  short  answer  to  a  catechism,  written  by  an 
English  clergyman,  and  used  at  Sunday  schools,  which  bo 
supposed  to  contain  an  erroneous  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  men  after  death,  and  sent  a  copy  to  all  the  bi- 
shops of  England  and  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin 
was  so  convinced  by  it,  that  he  stopped  the  use  of  the  cate- 
chism in  bis  diocese. 

Mr.  Skelton  died  May  4,  1787,  and  was  buried  near  the 
west  door  of  St.  Peter's  church-yard.  His  character  has 
been  in  some  degree  displayed  in  the  preceding  sketch 
jLaken  from  his '^  Life,"  by  the  rev.  Samuel  Burdy,  1792, 
8vo.  With  the  exception  of  some  oddities  of  conduct  and 
expression^  in  which  he  somewhat  resembled  Swift  and 
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JohnsoDy  his  life  ivas  truly  exemplary  in  all  its  parts,  aJHi 
his  writings  deserve  to  be  better  known.* 

SKINNER  (Stephen),  an  English  antiquary,  was  born 
either  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  about 
1622.  He  was  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Christ 
church  in  Oxford,  1638;  but,  the  rebellion  breaking  out 
before  he  could  take  any  degree,  he  travelled,  and  studied 
in  several  universities  abroad.  About  1646,  he  returned 
home ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  which  at  this  time  ceased  tb 
be  a. garrison,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  the  same 
year.  He  then  resumed  his  travels  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  other  countries ; 
Tisited  the  courts  of  several  princes;  frequented  the  prin- 
cipal universities ;  and  established  an  acquaintance  with  thie 
learned  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  by  Charles  Lewis,  Elector 
Palatine,  he  was  honoured  with  a  doctor  of  physic's  degree'; 
and,  returning  to  England,  was  incorporated  into  the  same 
at  Oxford  in  1654.  About  this  time  he  settled  at  Lincoln ; 
where,  after  practising  physic  with  success,  be  died  df  a 
malignant  fever,  Sept.  5,  1667.  Wood  says,  "  He  was  a 
person  well  versed  in  most  parts  of  learning,  understood 
all  books  whether  old  or  new,  was  most  skilful  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  an  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  short,  a  liv- 
ing library." 

He  wrote  "  Prolegomena  Etymologica ;"  "  Etymologicon 
linguae  Anglicanae  ;'*  "  Etymologicon  Botanicum  ;*'  "  Ety- 
mologica Expositio  vocum  forensium  ;"  "  Etymologicon  vo- 
cum  omnium  Anglicarum  ;"  "  Etymologicon  Onomasticon.'* 
After  his  death  these  works,  which  he  had  left  unfinished^ 
came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Henshaw,  esq.  of  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  who  corrected,  digested,  and  add^d  to 
them,  his  additions  being  marked  with  the  letter  H :  and 
after  this,  prefixing  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  published  them 
with  this  title,  **  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanse,"  &c, 
1671,  folio.* 

SLATER,  or  SLATY ER  (William),  a  learned  divine 
and  poet,  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford,  in  1600,  whence 
be  removed  to  Brasenose  college  in  1607.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  was  chosen  to  a 
fellowship.     He  took  his  master's  degree  in  1611,  entered 
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iato  holy  ordersi  and  was  beneficed.  In  1623  be  took  his 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  bad  by  this  time  acquired  very 
considerable  reputation  for  his  poetical  talent,  and  bis 
knowledge  in  English  history.  He  died  at  Otterden  in 
Kent,  where  be  was  beneficed,  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  1647.  His 
works  are,  I.  "  Tbrenodia,  sive  Pandioiiium,*'  &c.  being 
elegies  and  epitaphs  on  the  queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  he  had  been  chaplain.  It  is  a  quarto  of  four  sheets, 
printed  in  1619.  The  elegies  and  epitaphs  are  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  .verses,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  fantastical  shape  of  pillars^  circles,  &c.  2.  ^^  Palas- 
Albion,  or  the  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  first  peo«> 
plingof  this  island  to  the  reign  of  king  James,'*  Lond.  1621, 
fol.  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  with  historical  notes,  which 
Granger,  who  calls  this  Slater's  ^'  capital  work,"  thinks 
the  most  valuable  part.  3.  *^  Genethliacon,  sive  stemma 
regis  Jacobi,"  Lond.  1630,  a  thin^folio  in  Lat.  and  English, 
with  a  fpolish  genealogy  of  king  James  from  Adam.  He 
published  also  ^'  The  Psalms  of  David,  in  fowre  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greeke,  Latin,  and  English,  and  in  4  parts, 
set  to  the  tunes  of  our  church,  with  corrections,"  1652, 
16mo.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  edition  before  this, 
which  was  posthumous,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  Dr* 
Burney  says  this  is  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  the  kind,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  has 
come  to  his  knowledge.  Both  words  and  music  are  very 
neatly  engraved  on  near  si^cty  copper-plates.  The  English 
version  is  that  of  Sternhotd,  retouched,  npt  always  for  the 
better,  and  the  music  is  selected  from  Ravenscroft.^ 
,  SLEIDAN  (John),  an  excellent  German  historian,  was 
born  in  1506,  at  Sleiden,  a  small  town  upon  the  confines 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  whence  he  derived  bis  name.  His 
Qrigio,  according  to  Varillas,  was  so  obscure,  that  not 
l^nowing  the  name  of  his  father,  he  adopted  that  of  his 
birth-place ;  but  this  is  the  report  of  an  enemy,  as  his  fa* 
ther's  name  was  ^hilip,  and  his  family  not  of  the  lower 
order.  He  went  through  his  first  studies  in  his  own  coun* 
try,  together  with  the  learded  John  Sturmius,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  town  with  himself;  and  afterwards  remov- 
ed, first  to  Paris,  ^nd  then  to  Orleans,  where  he  studied 
the  law  for  three  years.  He  took  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  this  faculty ;  but,  having  always  an  aversion  to  the  bar, 
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he  oontinued  his  pursuits  chiefly  in  polite  literature.  IJpati 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  recommended  by  his  friend  Stur- 
mius,  in  1535,  to  John  Du  Bellay,  archbishop  and  cardi-« 
nal ;  who  conceived  such  an  affection  for  him,  that  he  set*- 
tied  oo  him  a  pension,  and  communicated  to  him  af&irs  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  for  Sleidan  had  a  turn  for  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  letters.  He  accompamed  the  ambassador 
of  France  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau,  but  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  till  it  w^is  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any 
longer,  as  he  was  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  refor- 
mers. In  1542  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  acquired 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  most  considerable  persons, 
and  especially  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whose  counsel  he 
undertook,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled,  to  write 
the  history  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in  some 
negociations  both  to  France  and  England ;  and,  in  one  of 
these  journeys,  he  met  with  a  lady  whom  he  married .  in 
1546*.  About  the  same  time  the  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalcald  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  historiogra- 
pher, and  grantied  him  a  pension,  and  when  he  lost  this  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  league  in  li^47,  the  republic  of  Stras- 
burgh  gave  him  another.  In  1551,  he  went,  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  to  the  council  of  Trent;  but,  the  troops  of 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  obliging  that  council  to  break 
up,  be  returned  to  Strasburgh  without  having  transacted 
any  business.  He  was  employed  in  other  affairs  of  state^ 
when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  with  such  a  total  loss  of  memory,  as  that 
he  did  not  know  h»  own  children.  Some  imputed  this  to 
poison  ;  and  others  to  natural  causes.  It  ended,  however^ 
in  his  death,  at  Strasburg,  Oct.  :^1,  1556,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  writer.  In  1555, 
came  out  in  folio^  his  '<  De  Statu  Religionis  &  Reipublicae^ 
Carolo  Quinto  Caesare,  Commentarii,"  in  twenty-five  books, 
from  1517,  when  Luther  began  to  preach,  to  1555.^  Thiji 
history  was  quickly  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  well  and 
faithfully  written,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Varitla$ 
and  other  popish  authors  to  discredit  it.  It  did  not  stand* 
solely  upon  Sleidan's  own  authority,  which,  however,  must 
be  of  great  weight,  considering  that  he  wrote  of  time^-  ill 
which  he  lived,  and  of  transactions  in  which  he  had  some 
concern^  but  was  extracted  from  public  acts  and  original 
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records,  which  were  in  the  archives  of  the  town  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  James  Sturmius. 
'  Besides  this  history,  which  is  his  principal  work,  he  wrote 
'^Dequatuor  summis  Imperiis  libri  tres/'  a  compendious 
chronological  account  of  the  four  great  empires,  which,  on 
account  of  its  singular  utility,  has  been  often  printed.  He 
epitomized  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Histories  of  Frois- 
sart  and  Philip  de  Comines,  and  was  the  author  of  some 
other  works  relating  to  history  and  politics,  the  principal  of 
which  are  printed  in  a. volume  of  "OpuscuU,"  Hanover, 
1608,  8vo.* 

SLINGELAND  (John  Peter  Van),  a  Dutch  artist,  emi- 
nent as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  conversations,  was  born 
at  Leyden  in  1640,  and  died  in  1691.  He  was  a  disciple, 
and  zealous  imitator  of  Gerard  Douw,  whom  he  is  thought 
in  some  respects  to  surpass.  The  exquisite  neatness  of  his 
manner  compelled  him  to  work  very  slowly,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  employed  three  years  in  painting  a  family  picture 
for  Mr.  Meermaus.  He  imitated  nature  with  exactness, 
but  without  taste  or  selection,  yet  he  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Flemish  painters. ' 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  an  eminent, physician,  naturalist, 
and  benefactor  to  learning,  was  born  at  Killileagh,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  April  16,   1660.     He  was  of 
Scotch  extraction,  but  his  father,  Alexander  Sloane,  being 
at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  king  James  I.  set- 
tled in  the  north  of  Ireland,  removed  to  that  country,  and 
was  collector  of  the  taxes  for  the  county  of  Down,  both 
before  and  after  the  Irish  rebellion.     He  died  in  1666. 
.    The  younger  years  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  were  marked  by  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  contem-^ 
pIation^of  which  be  passed  his  leisure  hours,  until  his  stu- 
dies of  every  kind  were,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  interrupted 
by  a  spitting  of  blood,  which  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
three  years.     When,  by  strict  regimen  and  abstinence,  he 
bad  recovered,   he  studied  the   preliminary  branches  of 
physic  in  London,  particularly  chemistry,  under  Mr.  Straf- 
forth,  an  excellent  chemist,  who  had  been  pupil  to  the 
celebrated  Stahl.     He  also  studied  his  favourite  science  of 
<^       botany  at  Chelsea  garden,  which  was  then  but  just  esta« 
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blisbed,  and,  young  as  he  was,  contracted  during  thai 
time  an  acquaintance  with  Boyle  and  Ray. 

After  four  years  thus  employed,  he  visited  France  for 
improvement,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards sir)  Tancred 
Robinson^  M.D.  (see  his  life,  vol.  XXVI.)  and  another 
student.  At  Paris  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Tooruefort 
and  Du  Verney ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  degrees 
in«  medicine  at  MontpelHer -,  some  say  at  Orange.  At 
Montpellier  he  was  recommended  by  Tournefort  to  M.  Cbi-» 
rac,  then  chancellor  and  professor  of  that  university^  and 
by  his  means  to  other  learned  men,  particularly  Magnol, 
whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  botanical  excursions, 
and  derived  much  beneAt  from  his  instructions.  He  re-» 
turned  to  London  at  the  latter  end  of  1684,  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  visit  bis  illustrious  friends  Boyle  and  Ray. 
The  latter  was  now  retired  and  settled  at  Black  Notley  in 
Essex.  Dr.  Sloane  sent  him  a  <;reat  variety  of  plants  and 
seeds,  which  Ray  has  described  in  his  ^'  Historia  Planta- 
rum,"'  with  proper  acknowledgments.  At  London  Dr. 
Sloane  became  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  who  took 
bim  into  his  house,  and  zealously  promoted  bis  interest  in 
the  way  of  practice.  On  Jan.  21,  1685,  he  was  ele<eted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  April  1 687,  entered 
into  the  college  of  physicians.  Such  early  advancements 
in  his  profession  are  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favour  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  and  promising  abilities.  Yet  these 
jQattering  prospects  he  relinquished,  to  gratify  his  ardour  for 
natural  knowledge. 

On  September  12,  1687,  and  in  the  twenty -eighth  year 
of  his  age,  he  embarked  for  Jan^aica,  as  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Albemarle;  and  touched  at  Madeira,  Barbadoes^ 
Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt's.  The  duke  dying  Dec.  19tli,  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Jamaica,  Dr.  Sloane*s  stay  on  the  island 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  months.  During  this  tiove,  however, 
such  was  his  application,  that,  in  the  language  of  his  French 
eulogist,  had  he  not  converted,  as  it  were,  his  minutes 
into  houKs,  he  could  not  have  made  those  numerous  acqui- 
sitions, which  contributed  so  largely  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  nature ;  while  they  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fortune.  Dr.  Pulteney  remarks,  that  several  cir*- 
cumstances  concurred  respecting  Dr.  Sloane^s  voyage  to 
Jamaica,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  successful  to  natural 
history.  He  was  the  first  man  of  learning,  whom  the  love 
of  science  alone  had  led  from  England,  to  that  distant  part 
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of  tbe  gIobe>  f^nd/coniequently,  the  field  was  whblly  open 
to  him.  He  was  already  well  acquainted  with  the  disoove*- 
xiesof  the  age.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  his  object,  and 
was  at  an  age,  when  both  activity  of  body,  and  ardour  of 
mind,  concur  to  vanquish  difficulties.  Under  this  happy 
.coincidence  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr. 
Sloane  returned  home  with  a  rich  harvest.  In  fact,  besides 
A  proportional  number  of  subjects  from  theapimal  kingdom, 
he  brought  from  Jamaica,  and  the  other  islands  they  touched 
at,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  different  species  of  plants, 
a  number  very  far  beyond  what  had  been  Imported  by  any 
individual  into  England  before. 

Dn  Sloane  returned  from  his  voyage.  May  29,  1689,  and 
fixing  in  London,  soon  became  eminent.  In  1694  he  was 
chosen  physician  to  Christ^s  hospital,  which  station  he  filled 
until  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1730,  and 
although  he  punctually  received  every  year,  the  emolument 
4)f  his  office,  because  he  would  not  set  a  precedent  that 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  hisi  successor,  he  constantly 
applied  tbe  money  to  the  relief  of  .those  belonging  to  the 
hospital  who  most  wanted  it  In  the  preceding  yc^ar,  1693, 
he  had  been  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
had  revived  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions,^' which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  year  1687. 
This  office  he  held  till  17 IJ,  when  be  was  succeeded  by 
X>r.  Halley..  About  the  same  time,  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians^  in  prompting  the  plan 
of  a  dispensary  for  the  poor,  which  was  at  length  carried 
into  execution.  The  feuds  excited  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  apothecaries,  gave  rise  to  tbe  once  celebrated  satire  by 
JDr.  Garth. 

In  1696,  Dr.  Sloane  published  the  Prodromus  to  his  his- 
tory of  Jamaica  plants,  under  the  title  of  ^^Catalogus  Plan* 
tarum  quae  in  insula  Jamaica  sponte  proveniunt,'^  8vo.  This 
Volume,  intrinsically  valuable  as  it  is,  may  yet  be  consider- 
,ed  as  only  the  nomenclature,  or  systematic  index  ^  his 
subsequent  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  nearly 
that  of  Ray,  vegetables  being  thrown  into  twenty-five  large 
•natural  classes,  or  families.  Among  botanists  of  that  tim<^^ 
generiqal  characters  had  not  attained  any  remarkable  preci- 
sion ;  and  Sloane,  like  Plukenet,  was  little  farther  anxious, 
than  to  refer  his  new  plants  to  some  genus  already  establishx 
ed,  without  a  minute  attention  to  the  parts  of  fructification, 
farther  than  as  they  formed  part  of  tbe  character  draws 
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from  habit ;  yet,  with  this  defect^  the  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  Sloane  proved  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  his 
successors  to  refer  almost  all  his  species  to  the  appropriate 
places  in  the  system  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Sloaoe  began  early  to  form  a  museum,  and  it  was, 
by  the  collections  made  in  his  voyage,  become  considera- 
ble; but  the  sera  of  its  celebrity  was  not  until  1702,  when 
it  received  the  augmentation  of  Mr.  Courten's  valuable 
stores  (See  Courten).  In  1701,  Dr.  Sloane  was  incorpo- 
nttqd  doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  and  was  associated  mem- 
ber of  several  academies  on  the  cbtitinent.  In  1707,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  under  the  title  of 
'^  A  Voyage  to  the  islands  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St. 
Christopher^s,  and  Jamaica;  with  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Herbs  and  Trees,  four-footed  Beasts,  Fishes,  Birds,"  &c.  &c.  - 
fol.  The  introduction  of  this  volume  comprehends  a  gene- ' 
ral  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  West-Indies,  and  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  particular.  This  is  followed  by  the 
journal  of  the  voyage.  The  second  volume  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1723,  the  reasons  of  which  delay  were  principally 
the  care,  arrangement,  and  description  of  his  museum  ; 
to  this  the  collection  of  Petiver  had  been  added  in  i7l8^ 
which,  as  it  was  not  preserved  with  a  care  equal  to  the  zeal 
with  which  Petiver  acquired  it,  demanded  extraordinary  di- 
ligence to  recover  it  from  the  injury  it  had  sustained.  It  is 
in  the  introduction  to  this  volume  that  sir  Hans  gives  a  ge- 
neral inventory  of  his  library  and  museum,  as  it  stood  in 
1725,  by  which  it  appears,  tha.t  the  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory alone,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  volumes  of  preserved 
pknts,'amounted  to  more  than  26,200  articles.  They  were 
afterwards  augmented  to  upwards  of  36,600,  as  may  be  seen 
by  ^'  A  general  view  of  the  contents,"  published  a  year 
before  his  death.  This  second  volume  completed  the  vege- 
table part  and  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  plates  are 
continued  to  the  number  of  274.  The  work  was  productive 
of  mi^ch  benefit  to  science,  by  exciting  an  emulation,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

In  1708,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  distinction  of  the  highest 
estimation  in  science,  and  the  greater  at  that  time,  as  the 
f'rench  nation  was  at  war  with  England,  and  the  que^i*8 
consent  was  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  He  was 
frequently  consulted  by  queen  Anne,  who,  in  her  last  ill^ 
ness,  was  blooded  by  him.     On  the  accession  of  Geotge  L 
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lie  was' created  abaroniet,  being  the  first  Eoglish physician 
on  whom  an  hereditary  title  of  honour  had  been  conferred. 
He  was  appointed  physician  general  to  the  aroiyi  which 
office  he  enjoyed  till  1727,  when  he  was  made  physician  to 
George  II.  He  also  gained  the  confidence  of  queen  Caro* 
lincj  and  prescribed  for  the  royal  family  until  his  death. 

In  17 1^,  sir  Hans  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of 
physicians^  which  station  he  held  sixteen  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  that  body.  On  the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  the  interest  of  which  no  man  had  ever  more  uni- 
formly promoted.  He  made  the  society  a  present  of  100 
guineas  and  a  bust  of  the  founder,  Charles  II.  Thus,  in 
the  senitb  of  prosperity,  he  presided,  at  the  same  time, 
over  the  two  most  illustrious  scientifici bodies  in  the  king- 
dom; and,  while  he  discharged  the  respective  duties  of 
each  station  with  credit  and  honour^  he  also  enjoyed  the 
most  extensive  and  dignifiea  employment  as  a  physician. 
He  occupied  these  important  stations  from  1719  to  1733* 
when  be  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  physi* 
cians ;  and,  in  1740,  at  th^  age  of  eighty,  that  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  members  of  which  accepted  his  resignation 
with  reluctance,  and  at  a  public  meeting  returned  him 
thanks  for  the  great  and*  eminent  services  he  had  done  them, 
and  requested  his  permission  that  his  name  might  remain 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  their  council,  as  long  as 
he  should  live. 

Having  thus  resigned  all  his  public  employments,  he 
left  London  in  May  1741,  and  retired  to  his  house  at 
Chelsea,  the  manor  of  which  he  had  purchased  in  1712^ 
and  to  which  he  removed  his  museum.  Here  he  received, 
as  in  London,  the  visits  of  persons  of  rank,  of  all  learned 
foreigners,  of  the  royal  family,  who  sometimes  did  him 
that  honour ;  and  never  refused  admittance  or  advice  to 
any,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  came  to  consult  him.  con- 
cerning their  health.  Hitherto  his  great  temperance  had 
preserved  him  from  experiencing  the  infirmities  of  old 
age^  but  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  complained  of  fre* 
quent  pains,  and  was  sensible  of  an  universal  decay,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bore  with  complacency,  and  after  an 
illness  of  only  three  days,  expired  Jan.  11,  1752.  He 
was  interred  on  the  18th  at  Chelsea,  in  the  same  vault 
with  bis  lady,  who  died  in  1724.    She  was  the  daughter 
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of  alderman  Langley  of  London,  and  married  to  Dr.  Sloane 
in  1695.  Of  this  marriage  two  daughters  only  survived 
bim,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  George  Stanley, 
esq.  of  Hampshire,  and  the  younger  to  lord  Cadogan. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  tall  and  well  made  in  his  person ; 
easy,  polite,  and  engaging  in  his  manners;  sprightly  in 
his  conversation,  and  obliging  to  all.  It  appears  by  his 
correspondence  in  the  British  Museum  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  benevolence,  and  from  that  character,  was  fre-^ 
quenfly  solicited  by  distressed  persons  of  all  classes,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  many  who  abused  his  bounty. 
To  foreigners  he  was  extremely  courteous,  and  ready  to 
shew  and  explain  his  curiosities  to  all  who  gave  him  timely 
notice  of  their  visit.  He  kept  an  open  table  once  a  week 
for  his  learned  friends,  particularly  those  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  aggregation  of  his  vast  collection  of  books, 
he  is  said  to  have  sent  bis  duplicates,  either  to  the  royal 
pollege  of  physicians,  or  to  the  Bodleian  library.  ^ 

He  was  governor  of  almost  every  hospital  in  London ; 
and  to  each,  after  having  given  100/.  in  hi»  life-time,  he 
left  a  more  considerable  legacy  at  his  death.  He  was  ever 
a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  who  felt  the  consequences  of  hi^ 
death  severely.  He  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1732*,  and  formed 
himself  the  plan  for  bringing  up  the  children  in  the  Found- 
ling hospital  in  1739.  In  1721  he  gave  the  freehold  of  the 
ground  at  Chelsea,  near  four  acres,  on  which  the  botanical 
garden  stood^  to  the  company  of  apothecaries,  on  condition 
that  the  demonstrator  should,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
deliver  annually  to  the  Royal  Society,  fifty  new  plants^  till 
the  number  should  amount  to  2000,  all  specifically  dif- 
ferent from  each  other ;  the  list  of  which  was  published 
yearly  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  first  was 
printed  in  1722,  and  the  catalogues  were  continued  until 
1773,  at  which  time  the  number  2550  was  completed. 
These  specimens  are  duly  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
society,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  function  as  a  physician,  sir  Hans 
Sloane  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  certainty  of 
his  prognostics ;  and  the  hand  of  the  anatomist  verified,  ia 
a  signal  manner,  the  truth  of  his  predictions  relating  to 
the  seat  of  diseases.  By  his  practice  he  not  only  confirmed 
the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents,  but  ex- 
tended its  use  in  favour  of  other  denominations^  in  nervous* 
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disorders,  and  in  gangrenes  and  hemorrhages.  The  sanc- 
tion be  gave  to  inoculation,  by  performing  that  operation 
on  some  of  the  royal  family,  encouraged,  and  much  ac« 
celerated  its  progress  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  oint* 
ment  for  the  leucoma  has  not  yet  lost  its  credit  with  many 
reputable  names  in  physic.  He  published  only  the  works 
already  mentioned,  except  bis  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  which  are  considerably  numerous,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  volumes  XVII  to  XLIX.  His  valuable 
museum,  it  is  well  known,  formed  the  foundation  of  that 
vast  national  repository  known  by  the  name  of  the  British 
Museum.  Sir  Hans  was  naturally  very  desirous  to  prevent 
his  collection  being  dissipated  after  his  death,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  the  public  on  condition  that  20,000/.  should 
be  paid  by  parliament  to  his  family^  Parliament  accord-* 
ingly  passed  an  act,  in  1753,  for  the  purchase  of  sir  Hans 
Sloane's  collection,  and  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS. 
and  for  procuring  one  general  repository  for  their  recep-* 
tion,  along  with  the  Cottonian  collection,  &c.  Monta**' 
gue-house,  in  Russel-street  Bloomsbury,  was  purchased 
as  the  repository,  and  statutes  and  rules  having  been 
formed  for  the  use  of  the  collection,  and  proper  officers 
appointed,  the  British  Museum  was  opened  for  the  public 
in  1759.  It  were  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  utility 
of  an  institution,  so  well  known,  so  easily  accessible,  and 
so  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  science  and  general 
literature.  From  the  vast  additions  made  of  laie  years, 
however^i  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  parliament,  as  soon  as 
the  national  finances  will  permit,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
priety of  an  entire  new  building  for  this  immense  collection,^ 
the  present  being  much  decayed,  and,  as  a  national  orna-^ 
fluent,  bearing  no  proportion  to  its^invaluable  contents.^ 

SLUSE,  or  SLUSIU8  (Rene'  Francis  Walter),  a  ma- 
thematician, was  born  in  1620,  at  Vise,  a  small  town  ia 
the  county  of  Liege.  He  became  abb£  of  Amas,  canon^ 
councillor,  and  chancellor  of  Liege,  and  made  his  name, 
fiimous  for  his  knowledge  in  theology,  physics,  and  mathe« 
matics.  I'he  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  one  of 
their  members,  and  inserted  several  of  his  compositions  in. 
their  Transactions.  This  very  ingenious  and  learned  man 
died  at  Liege  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Of  his 
works  there  have  been  published,  some  learned  letters, 

\  Biog.  Brit.— Palteney'f  Sketchei.— Lyiou'i  EaTinmi.' 
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and  a  work  entitled  ^^  Mesolabium  et  Probleinata  solida ;" 
besides  the  following  pieces  in  the  Phiiosophical  Transac- 
tions :  viz.  1.  Short  and  easy  Method  of  drawing  Tangents 
to  all  Geometrical  Curves;  vol.  VII.  p.  5143.  2.  Demon- 
stration of  the  same;  vol.  VIII.  pp.  6059,  €119.  3.  On 
the  Optic  Angle  of  Alhazen  ;  vol.  VIII.  p.  6139.' 

SMALBROKE  (Richard),  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
rentry,  was  born  at  Birmingham,  where  a  street  bears  the 
name  of  his  family,  in  1672,  and  studied  at  Magdalen-col- 
lege, Oxford.  Here  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.  A.  1694, 
B.  D.  1706,  and  D.  D.  in  1708.  He  was  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Tenison,  and  was  appointed  in  1712  treasurer  of 
LandafF,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of  Hereford.  On  Feb. 
2,  1723,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence 
he  was  translated  and  confirmied  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  Feb.  20,  1730.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  the 
controversies  of  his  times,  particularly  against  Dodwell 
and  Whiston,  the  latter  in  **  Reflections  on  Mr.  Whiston's 
conduct,"  and  "Animadversions  on  the  New  Ai;ian  re-» 
proved."  But  his  great  work  was  "  A  Vindication  of  ouc 
Saviour's  miracles ;  in  which  Mr.  Woolston's  Discourses 
on  them  are  particularly  examined  ;  his  pretended  autho*^ 
rity  of  the  fathers  against  the  truth  of  the  literal  sense  are 
set  in  a  just  light;  and  his  objections,  in  point  of  reason^ 
answered,"  Lond.  1729,  8yo.  This  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  some  anonymous  writers,  and  in  one  or  two 
respects  he  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule  by  an  arithmetical 
calculation  of  the  precise  number  of  the  devils  which  en- 
tered into  the  swine.  Dr.  Smalbroke  also  published  eleven' 
jlingle  Sermons  between  1706  and  1732,  and  one  or  two 
^  Charges,"  and  small  controversial  pieces  to.  the  amount 
of  twenty^two.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1749,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  sons,  and  other  relations,  he  provided  for  in  the 
church  of  Lichfield.  His  son  Richard,  the,  last  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  died  in  1 805.  He  had  been  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  sixty-four  years, 
and  was  at  his  death  senior  member  of  the  college  of  civi^ 
lians.* 

SMALRIDGE  (George),  a  learned  prelate,  was  born 
in   1663,  at  Lichfield  in   Staffordshire,  where  his  father 

^  Hutton's  Dict.—Montucla  Hist,  de  Matbematiqwes. 
»  Shaw's  Hist,  of  Staffordshire.— Nichols's   Bowyer.— Lardoer*s-  Works.-* 
Gent.  Mag.  Tol.  LXXV. 
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followed  the  business  of  a  dyer,  but  appears  not  to  biave 
been  in  opulent  circumstances^  as  he  was  unable  to  give 
bis  son  a  liberal  education.  For  this  our  author  v^as  in* 
debted  to  the  celebrated  antiquary  Ashmole^  also  a  native 
of  Lichfield,  who,  discerning  his  capacity,  sent  hini  to 
Westminster-school  in  1678.  Here  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished as  a  young  man  of  parts  and  application,  and  ac-*' 
quired  particular  notice  by  the  classical  turn  of  his  exer- 
cises. Two  years  after,  he  wrote  two  elegies,  one  in  Latin 
and  the  other  in  English,  on  the  death  of  Lilly,  the  astro- 
loger, out  of  gratitude,  we  are  told,  to  his  patron  Ash- 
mole,  a  great  admirer  of  Lilly.  Whatever  the  poetical 
merit  of  these  elegies,  we  may  say,  in  reference  to  the 
subject,  that  they  would  now  be  thought  ironical. 

In  May  1682,  Mr.  Smalridge  was  elected  from  West- 
minster-school to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  having  taken 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  regular  time,  he  became  a  tutor^ 
and,  what  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  his  talents,  the  associate  of  Aldrich  and  At- 
terbury  in  the  controversy  against  Obadiah  Walker,  the 
popish  master  of  University-college.  In  conjunction  with 
them  he  published  in  1687  "  Animadversions  on  the  eight 
Theses  laid  down,  and  the  inferences  deduced  from  them, 
in  a  discourse  entitled  ^  Church  Government,  Part  V.* 
lately  printed  at.  Oxford. ''  The  object  on  the  part  of 
Smalridge  and  his  colleagues,  was  to  defend  the  supremacy 
of  the  king,  against  papal  usurpations.  The  discourse 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  performance  was  printed  by 
Obadiah  Walker  at  his  private  press,  and  has  for  its  full 
title  ^^  Church  government.  Part  V.  a  relation  of  the  En- 
glish Reformation,  and  the  lawfulness  thereof  examined 
by.  the  Thes,es  delivered  in  the  four  former  parts.''  But 
as  these  four  former  parts  never  were  published.  Walker, 
or  rather  the  real  author,  Abraham  Woodhead,  afforded 
his  antagonists  just  cause  for  censure,  as  well  as  ridicule^ 
since  here  he  was  referring  for  authority  to  proofs  and 
positions  which  had  never  appeared,  nor  were  afterwards 
produced. 

During  this  time,  Smalridge  did  not  neglect  classical 
literature,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  afforded  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry  in  his  ^'  Auctio 
Davisiana,^'  first  printed  in  1689,  4to,  and  afterwards  added 
to  the  "Musae  Anglicanae."  In  July  of  the  same  year 
(1689)  he  proceeded  master  of  arts,  entered  into  holy 
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orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster  to  be  minister  of  TothilUfields 
chapel.  In  1693  he  was  collated  to  a  .prebend  in  the 
church,  of  Lichfield.  In  1700  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  frequently  supplied  the  place  of  Dr.  Jane,  then  regius 
professor  of  divinity,  with,  great  approbation,  in  which 
office  it  being  his  duty  to  present  persons  of  eminence  for 
their  degrees  in  that  faculty,  we  find  him,  in  1706,  pre* 
fienting  the  celebrated  Dr.  Grabe  (whose  MSS.  he  after- 
wards possessed)  in  a  very  elegant  speech.  On  Jane's 
death  be  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  university  to 
the  queen,  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  professorr 
ship ;  but  his  tory  principles  being  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Marlborough  party.  Dr.  Potter,  afterwards  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  was  preferred,  The  duchess  of  MarU 
borough,  however,  tells  us,  that  this  .favour  was  not  so  easily 
obtained  from  her  majesty  as  some  others  had  been^  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  much  solicitation  that  Dr.  Potter 
was  fixed  in  the  professorship. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  long  been  admired  as  a  preacher, 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St,  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  London, 
in  Jan.  1708,  and  for  some  time  quitted  the  university. 
His  early  acquaintance  with  Atterbury  had  now  been  im- 
proved into  a  great  degree  oT  intimacy  and  friendship) 
arising  no  doubt,  from  a  similarity  of  sentiments  and 
studies;  and  in  1710  Dr.  Smalridge  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a  public  testimony  of  his  regard  for  Atterbury,  by 
promoting  his  advancement  to  the  prolocutor's  chair  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
upper  house,  in  an  elegant^  speech,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  afterwards  printed.  In  this  speech  he  even 
torches  on  Atterbury's  warmth  in  controversy,  with  con- 
siderable delicacy  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  that  becaqEie 
one  who  would  not  deceive  the  learned  body  he  was  ad- 
dressing. Smalridge  himself  was  not  much  of  a  party  man, 
and  studiously  avoided  an  intemperate  interference  in  dis- 
puted points  respecting  either  church  or  state,  unless 
where  bis  principles  might  be  called  in  question,  or  his( 
silence  misunderstood. 

In  the  following  year,  1711)  he  resigned  the  lectureship 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  having  been  made  one  of  the  canons  of 
Christ-church,  on  the  same  day  that  Atterbury  was  made 
dean;  and  the  latter  having  resigned  the  deanery  of  Car- 
lisle^ Dr.  Smalridge. succeeded  him  in  that  pr^fermeint,  as 
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be  did  likewise  in  the  deanery  of  Cfarist-cburch,  in  17i3» 
when  Atterbury  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1714 
Pr.  Smalridge  was  consecrated  bisbop  of  Bristol,  and  the 
queen  soon  after  appointed  bim  ber  lord  almoner,  in  which 
capacity  he  for  some  time  served  ber  successor  George  L ;  ^ 
but  refusing  to  sign  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  in  and  about  London  had 
drawn  up  against  the  rebellion  in  1715,  be  was  removed 
from  that  place.  In  this  measure  be  probably  was  in* 
fliienced  by  Atterbury ;  but  he  soon  regained  bis  favour 
with  the  princess  of  Wales  at  least,  afterwards  queen  Cai* 
roline^  who  was  his  steady  patron  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  general 
avoided  party  connections  and  party  spirit,  and  amidst 
much  political  turbulence,  was  accounted,  and  deserved 
the  character  of,  a  man  of  candour  and  moderation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Clarke  and 
Wbiston,  and  contributed  to  moderate  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  against  both.  With  Clarke  he  held  a  dts« 
pute  on  the  Trinity  at  the  bouse  of  Thomas  Cartwright, 
esq.  of  Aynho  iit  Northamptonshire,  which,  however,  did 
not  produce  the  intended  effect.  Whiston  assures  us  that 
'^  if  any  person  in  England  was  able  to  convince  upon  that 
head,  it  must  have  been  Dr.  Smalridge,"  both  from  reading 
and  talents ;  and  therefore  we  must  hesitate  in  believing 
what  Whiston  adds,  that  'Hhe  evidence  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
side  was  greatly  superior  to  the  other,'^  as  well  as  other  in- 
sinuations which  Whiston  throws  out  with  great  illiberalitj. 
His  acquaintance,  however,  with  bim  and  Clarke,  brought 
Dr.  Smalridge  under  the  sitspicion  of  a  fellowship  in  their 
Arian  sentiments;  but  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
having  informed  him  of  this  imputation,  he  vindicated 
himself  in  a  letter  dated  from  Christ-church,  and  most 
-explicitly  rescued  bis  character  from  the  charge.  ^  I 
have,'*  says  he,  ^'  from  the  chair  (while  I  supplied  Dn 
Jane's  place),  from  the  pulpit,  in  convocation,  and  upon  all 
other  proper  occasions,  expressed  my  sentiments  about  the 
divinity  of  ourXord  and  Saviour,  in  oppo^tion  both  to  the 
Socinians  and  Arians.  I  did  on  Sunday  last  ordain  some 
clergymen,  and  I  examined  them  particularly  as  to  the 
points  controverted  betwixt  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
Arians,  and  said  what  to  me  seemed  proper  to  confirm  them 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  arm  them  against  the  objec^- 
tioos  usually  brought  by  the  Arians.    I  have  rea.d  ove^ 
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more  than  once,  and,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  have  conridered 
Dr.  Waterland's  late  book,  and  have  in  conversation  signi^ 
fied  my  approbation  of  it,  and^  recommended  it  to  my 
friends  as  a  substantial  vindication  of  the  received  doctrines 
and  confutation  of  Arianism." 

.  These  were  almost  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  for  this 
letter  is  dated  Sept.  23,  1719,  and  on  the  27th  he  expired 
of  an  apoplexy  at  Christ-church,  and  was  interred  in  the 
aile  of  the  north-side  of  the  choir  of  that  cathedral,  wber^ 
some  years  afterwards,  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  an  elegant  inscription  in  Latin,  most 
probably  by  Dr.  Freind,  his  brother-in-law,  the  bishojp 
and  he  having  married  two  sisters. 

Of  Dr.  Smalridge  bishop  Newton  says,  he  was  "  truly  a 
worthy  prelate,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound  divine,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  good  writer  both  iu  Latin  and 
English,  of  great  gravity  and  dignity  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  of  as  great  complacency  and 
sweetness  of  manners,  a  character  at  once  both  amiable  and 
yenerable.  He  was  so  noted  for  his  good  temper,  that 
succeeding  Dr.  Atterbury  in  the  deaneries  of  Carlisle  and 
Christ-church,  he  was  said  to  carry  the  bucket  wherewith 
to  extinguish  the  fires  which  the  other  had  kindled." 

Newton  says  the  Biographia.  Britannica  is  wrong  about  his 
family,  and  '*  that  he  left  a  widow  and  three  children,  a  son 
named  Philip  and  two  daughters,  both  sensible  clever  wo« 
men.  Caroline  princess  of  Wales  procured  a  pension  of 
300/.  a-year  for  the  widow,  and  a  prebend  of  Worcester 
for  the  son,  who  afterwards  received  the  living  of  Christie- 
ton  near  Chester,  from  sir  Roger  Mostyn,  and  had  the 
chancellorship  of  Worcester  conferred  upon  him  by  bishop 
Hough,  out  of  regard  to  bis  father's  memory.  A  subscrip- 
tion too  was  opened,  and  nobly  promoted  for  the  publica* 
tion  of  sixty  of  the  Bishop's  Sermons ;  some  of  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  unequal  to  the  rest,  but  it  is  some 
excuse  that  they  were  never  designed  for  the  press.'' 

Bishop  Newton  adds  that  he  bad  Bristol,  the  poorest 
bishopric,  and  Christ-church  the  most  expensive  deanery 
in  the  kingdom.  This  seems- to  confirm  in  some  degree 
what  Mr.  Skelton  says  in  his  '^  Hylema."  "  The  bishopric 
of  Bristol  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  point  of  income  among  the 
English  sees.  Hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Smalridge,  at  his 
decease,  was  not  able  to  leave  even  a  tolerable  subsistence 
to  his  widow  and  two  daughters."     Mr.  Skelton  adds  ai 
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noble  instance  of  liberality,  which  we  have  nowhere  else 
met  with.  "  In  this  state  of  exigence  those  ladies  were 
visited  by  Mn  Wainwright,  who  had  been  some  yeact 
register  to  that  diocese,  and  bad,  by  the  profits  of  his  place, 
^nd  other  practice  of  the  law,  acquired  SOOOL  This  sum, 
his  all,  he  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  widow  and  her 
daughters  to  accept''  Mr.  Skelton  informs  us  that  when 
queen  Caroline  heard  of  this  liberal  act  from  Mrs«  SmaU 
ridge,  she  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Wainwright'a  conduct, 
as  to  send  him  to  Ireland,  as  a  baron  of  the  Eschequen 
.  To  Dr.  Smalridge's  publications,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  added  a  volume  of  twelve  <^  Sermons''  printed  by 
himself  in  1717,  8vo,  and  the  ^*  Sixty  Sermons,"  published 
by  his  widow  in  a  folio  volume,  1726,  of  which  another 
edition  appeared  in  1727.  The  bishop's  widow  died  in 
May  or  June  1729.* 

SMART  (Christopher),  a  poet  of  some,  though  not 
the  highest  celebrity,  was  born  at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent, 
April  1 1,  1722.  His  father  was  possessed  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  holy  orders.  Why  he  did  not  enter 
into  holy  orders,  or  what  occupation  he  pursued,  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  at  one  time  he  had  acted  as  steward 
of  the  Kentish  estates  of  lord  Barnard,  afterwards  earL  of 
Darlington.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Gilpin,  of  the  family 
of  the  celebrated  reformer,  Bernard  Gilpin ;  an  ancestor, 
by  the  father's  side.  Mr.  Peter  Smart  had  been  a  prebea^ 
dary  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firsts  and  was 
accounted  by  the  puritim  party  as  the  proto-martyr  in  their 
cause,  having  been  degraded  and  deprived  of  all  his  eccle« 
siastical  preferments,  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  im« 
prisoned  eleven  years.  When  restored  to  liberty  by  the 
parliament,  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  archbishop 
Laud.  The  particular  libel  for  which  he  suffered  is  wric« 
ten  in  Latin  verse,  and  was  published  in  1643.  This  is 
probably  what  the  author  of  the  life  prefixed  to  Smart's 
poems  (edit.  1791)  calls  <^  an  interesting  narrative  in  a 
pamphlet."  When  our  poet  was  at  school  bis  £ather  died, 
and  so  much  in  debt,  that  his  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
family  estate  at  a  considerable  loss.  As  be  had,  however, 
received  a  liberal  education,  he  is  said  to  have  communis 

1  Biog.  Brit— Taller  and  Spectator  with  notes. — Whiston's  Life,  and  Me- 
Vioin  of  C1arke.-*Biibop  Newton's  Life.— NicboU's  Atterbury*!  Correfpondenct. 
-^SkffUim's  Worlu,  tdI.  V.  p.  Ji48.   . 
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cated  to  his  son  a  taste  for  literature,  and  probably  that 
turn  for  pious  reflection,  which  appears  in  many  of  hts 
poetical  pieces,  and  was  not  interrupted  with  impunity  by. 
the  irregularities  of  his  life. 

Smart  was  born  earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  gestation, 
and  to  this  circumstance  his  biographer  ascribes  that  deli*- 
cacy  of  constitution  which  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
indulgences  of  men  of  vigour  and  gaiety.  His  taste  for 
poetry  is  said  to  have  appeared  when  he  was  only  four  years 
''  old,  in  an  extempore  efl^usion,  which  has  not  been  pre-* 
served,  but  which  is  said  to  have  indicated  a  relish  for  verse, 
and  an  ear  for  numbers.  He  was  educated  at  Maidstone 
antil  he  was  eleven  years  old,  at  which  t\pe  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  was  induced  to  send  him  to  Durham, 
where  he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  school, 
change  of  air,  and  what  in  her  circumstances  became  de- 
sirable, the  notice  and  protection  of  his  father^s  relations. 
Who  they  were  we  are  not  told,  but  young  Smart  was  very 
cordially  received  at  Raby  Castle,  by  lord  Barnard,  and  in 
this  family  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
and  the  more  substantial  patronage  of  the  late  duchess  of 
Cl^velandr  who  allowed  him  forty  pounds  a  year  until  her 
death,  in  1742.  His  gratitude  to  these  noble  personages 
ia  amply  testified  by  his  *<  Ode  to  lord  Barnard,'*  whom  he 
particularly  acknowledges  as  one  who  encouraged  his  youth- 
ful studies.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
same  family  that,  after  he  bad  acquired  very  considerable 
reputation  at  Durham  school,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
in  his  sev^enteenth  year,  and  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Oct.  30,  1739. 

-  At  college  he  was  much  more  distinguished  for  his  po- 
etical efforts  and  classical  taste  than  for  an  ambition  to 
excel  in  the  usual  routine  of  academical  studies,  and  soon 
became  a  general  favourite  with  such  of  his  contemporaries 
as  were  men  of  gaiety  and  vivacity.  A  convivial  dispo-* 
aition  l^d  him  at  the  same  time  to  associate  rather  too  fre-* 
quently  with  men  of  superior  fortune,  while  pride  kept 
bim  from  avowing  his  inability  to  support  their  espences. 
His  only  dependence  was  what  he  derived  from  his  college, 
and  the  allowance  made  to  him  by  tb^  duchess  of  Cleveland. 
This  imprudence  involved  him  in  difficulties,  from  which 
he  probably  might  have  been  soon  extricated,  if  it  had  not 
induced  an  habitual  neglect  of  pecuniary  matters,  which 
adhered  to  him  throughout  life,  and  a  love  for  convivial 
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enjoyments,  which  afterwards  formed  the  chief  blot  in  hii 
charaeter.  In  aii  other  respects,  Smart  was  a  man  of  strict 
principle,  and  of  blameless  conduct. 

During  the  early  part  of  bis  residence  at  Cambridge  be 
wrote  ti^  Tripos  poems,  among  bis  works,  a  species  of 
composition  of  which  it  is  not  often  that  much  notice  u 
taken,  but  the  merit  of  Smart's  verses  was  immediately 
and  generally  acknowledged.  When  afterwards^  by  tbe 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  offered  himSelf  as  a  candidate  for 
an  university  scholarship,  he  is  said  to  have  translated 
Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  into  Ls^in.  But  this  b 
doubted  by  his  biographer,  on  account  of  the  length  and 
labour  of  the  composition.  He  must,  however,  have  ex^ 
ecuted  that  translation  about  this  time,  as  the  applause  it 
received  induced  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  translation! 
from  the  same  author,  and  to  write  to  him  for  his  advice 
or  approbation,  which  produced  a  correspondence  very 
flattering  on  both  sides.  Smart,  as  a  young  man,  aiming 
at  poetical  honours,  was  gratified  with  the  letters  of  Pope; 
and  Pope,  who  was  ever  alive  to  extent  of  fame,  was  not 
sorry  to  find  his  works  introduced  on  tbe  continent  in  a  clas^ 
sical  form.  Smart  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  translate  the 
**  Essay  on  Criticism,"  of  all  Pope's  writings,  perhaps  the 
most  unfit  for  the  purpose;  but  it  brought  him  into  some 
reputation  with  scholars^ 

In  1743,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  ;  ancl  July  3,  1745,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
hall.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  of  which  a  fe# 
songs  only  remain  ;  and  a  ludicrous  soliloquy  of  the  Prin*? 
cess  Periwinkle,  preserved  in  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine. 
The  play  was  called  "  A  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grate* 
ful  Fair."  The  business  of  the  drama,  says  his  biographer, 
^^  was  laid  in  bringing  up  an  old  country  baronet  to  admit 
his  nephew  a  fellow  commoner  at  one  of  the  colleges ;  in 
which  expedition  a  daughter  or  niece  attended.  In  their  ap« 
proach  to  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the  waters  from  a  heavy  rain 
happened  to  be  out  at  Fenstanton,  which  gavea  youug  student 
of  Emmanuel  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  gallantry  as  he 
was  riding  out,  by  jumping  from  his  horse  and  plunging 
into  tbe  flood  to  rescue  the  distressed  damsel,  who  was  near 
perishing  in  the  stream,  into  which  she  had  fallen  from  het 
poney,  as  tbe  party  travelled  on  horseback.  The  swain 
being  lucky  enough  to  effect  his  purpose,  of  coarse  gained 
an  interest  in  tbe  lady^s  heart,  and  an  acquaintance 
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tbe  rest  of  the  family,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  oa 
their  arrival  at  Cambridge^  with  success  as  far  as  tbe  fair 
one  was  concerned.  To  bring  about  the  consent  of  the 
fiither  (or  guardian,  for  my  memory  is  not  accurate),  it 
was  contrived  to  have  a  play  acted,  of  which  entertainment 
he  was  highly  fond ;  and  the  Norwich  company  luckily, 
oame  to  Cambridge  just  at  that  time ;  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tpr^  had  been  detained  on  the  road ;  and  they  could  not. 
perform  the  play  that  night,  unless  tbe  baronet  would  con- 
sent to  take  a  part;  which,  rather  than  be  disappointed 
of  his  favourite  Amusement,  he  was  prevailed  upon-  to  do,, 
especially  as  he  was  assured  that  it  would  amount,  to  nothings 
more  than  sitting  at  a  great  table,  and  signing  an  instrument, 
a^  a  justice  of  peace  might  v  sign  a  warrant:  and  havingp 
bjeen  some  years  of  tbe  quorum,  he  felt  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  The  under-play  to  be  acted  by  the 
Norwich  company  on  this  occasion,  was  tbe  ^  Bloody  War. 
of  the  King  of  Diamonds  with  the  King  of  Spades;*  and 
the  actors  in  it  came  on  with  their  respective  emblems 
on  their  shoulders,  taken  from  the  suits  of  tbe  cards  they 
represented*  Tbe  baronet  was  tbe  king  of  one  of  the  parr 
ties,  and  in  signing  a  declaration  of  war,  signed  his  consent 
t9  the  marriage  of  his  niece  or  daughter,  and  a  surrender 
of  all  her  fortune/'  This  farce  was  acted  at  Pembroke-col- 
lege-hall, the  parlour  of  which  made  the  green-room. 

Iq,  1747,  Smart  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  which  was 
adjudged  to  him  for  five  years,  four  of  them  in  succession. 
The  subjects  of  bis  poems  were,  "  The  Eternity,"  MarcL 
25,  1750.  "The  Immensity,"  April  20,  1751.  "The 
Omniscience,"  Nov.  2,  1752.  "  The  Power,"  Dec*  5,  1753. 
and  "The  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,"  Oct.  28, 1755. 
It  is  probable  he  might  have  succeeded  in  the  year  1754^ 
but  his  thoughts  were  for  some  time  diverted  by  an  impor- 
tant change  in  his  situation.  In  1753  he  quitted  college, 
on  \^is  marriage  with  Miss  Ann-Maria  Carnao,  the  daughter 
by  a  former  husband  of  Mary  wife  of  the  late  worthy  Mr. 
iqhn  Newbery.  He  had  been  introduced  to  this  gentle-^ 
man's  family  by  Dr.  Burney,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
History  of  Music,  who  composed  several  of  Smart's  soogs, 
a<pd  enriched  tbe  collection  of  his  works  published  in  1791 
with  some  original  compositions  not  generally  known  to 
belong  to  our  poet.  Before  this  time,  Smart  had  occa- 
sionally visited  London,  and  bad  relinquished  the  prospects 
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t>f  any  regular  profession.  In  1751  he  published  his  Sea« 
tonian  poem  on  the  "Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being  :*» 
and  about  the  same  time  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
with  Newbery  in  a  general  scheme  of  authorship.  He  had 
a  ready  turn  for  original  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  as  Newbery  projected  many  works  in  the  form 
of  periodical  miscellanies,  must  have  been  an  useful  co- 
adjutor. During  the  years  1750  and  1751  he  was  a  frequent 
contribiitor  to  the  "  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany,"  and  cs^rried  on  at  the  same  time  "The  Mid* 
wife,  or  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine,"  a  small  periodical 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  in  three-penny  numbers, 
and  was  afterwards  collected  into  three  volumes,  12mo. 
Smart  and  Newbery  were  almost  the  sole  writers  in  this 
last  work,  which  consists  of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse 
mostly  of  the  humorous  kind,  and  generally  in  a  style  of 
humour  which  in  our  more  polished  days  would  be  reckoned 
somewhat  coarse. 

*    During  the  publication  of  the  "  Midwife,"  he  wr6te  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  Othello,  when  acted  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre  by  the  Delaval  family  and  their  friends.     Of 
the  importance  of  this  prologue  and  epilogue  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion,  that  when  he  published  them,  in  March  175], 
he  added  a  solemn  notice  of  their  being  entered  in  the  hall- 
book  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  threatened  to  prose- 
cute all  persons  who  should  pirate  them,  or  any  part  qf 
them.  As  he  affected  to  conceal  his  share  in  the  **  Midwife," 
he  permits  that  old  lady  to  copy  these  articles  ^^  because  a 
work  of  merit  printed  in  that  Magazine  is  as  a  brilliant  set 
in  gold,  and  increased,  noi:  diminished,  in  its  lustre."     He 
was  now  acquiring  the  various  arts  of  puffing,  and  be  ever 
preserved  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  works  than  even  his 
best  friends  could  allow  to  be  just, — Among  other  schemes, 
to  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  a  man  of  talents  should  de- 
scend, we  find  him  about  the  beginning  of  1752,  endea- 
vouring to  amuse  the  town  with  a  kind  of  farcical>perform^ 
atice,  called  the  **  Old  Woman's  Oratory,"  intended  partly 
to  ridicule  orator  Henley's  buffooneries,  and  partly  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine.     In  neither 
of' these  was  he  very  successful;  the  magazine  was  sooa 
discontinued  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  Henley  was 
a~  main '  whose  absurdities  could  be  heightened  only  by 
himself. 
'  Notwithstanding  these  pursuits,  Smart's  pleasingmabners 
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EDd  generally  irioffensive  conduct  prooared  him  the  friend-* 
ship  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Dr.  James,  Dr.  Burney,  and 
other  men  of  literary  eminence  in  that  day.  Garrick  after- 
wards evinced  his  liberality,  when  Smart  was  in  distress,  by 
giving  him  the  profits  of  a  free  benefit  at  Drury-lane  tbea« 
tre,  and  that  it  might  be  the  more  productive,  introduced 
for  the  first  time  the  short  drama  of  the  '^  Guardian,"  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  principal  character.  Lord  Delaval 
also,  to  whom  Smart  had  been  private  tutor  at  Cambridge^ 
and  his  brother,  sir  Francis,  were  among  his  friends,  and 
it  was  at  their  request  he  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  Othello.  In  1752,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
]n4to,  in  an  elegant  and  rather  expensive  form,  and  although 
they  not  only  received  the  praise  due  to  them,  b«t  the  very 
flattering  decision  that  in  point  of  genius  he  might  rank 
.  with  Gray  and  Mason,  yet  as  this  opinion  was  qualified  by 
8ome  objection^,  he  immediately  became  the  implacable 
enemy  of  reviews  and  reviewers.  He  supposed  at  the  same 
time,  what  we  believe  is  very  improbable,  that  Dr.  (after- 
wards sir)  John  Hill  was  the  author  of  the  criticism  on  his 
poems  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  determined  to  take  his 
revenge  for  this  and  other  offences  committed  by  Hill,  by 
publishing  a  poem  which  had  been  written  previously  to 
this  affair,  entitled  <'  The  Hilliad."  Of  this,  book  first 
made  its  appearance  accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1753. 

*^  The  Hilliad,"  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bitter 
satires  ever  published,  would  afford  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  our  author^s  character,  bad  it  not  been  an  attack 
on  a  man  who  bad  rendered  himself  ridiculous  and  cour 
temptibie  by  practising  with  unblushing  effrontery  every, 
species  of  literary  and  medical  quackery.  According  to 
Smart,  Hill  gave  the  first  public  provocation,  in  one  of  his 
**  Inspectors,"  where  he  accuses  Smart  of  ingratitude.  Hill 
alledged  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  Smart's  being 
brought  up  to  town ;  that  he  had  been  at  all  times  his  friend, 
and  had  supported  his  character;  and,  long  before  he  ap- 
peared as  "  Inspector,"  he  spoke  well  of  those  pieces,  oni 
the  merit  of  which  Smart^s  fortune  at  that  time  depended ; 
be  hints  also  among  other  favours,  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  Newbery ;  and  for  all  this,  the 
only  return  Smart  made  was  by  an  abusive  poem,  *'  a  long 
elaborate  work,  which  he  has  read  at  alehouses  and  cyder 
cellars,  and  if  any  bookseller  will  run  the  risk,  will  publbh. 
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To  this  heavy  accusation,  Smart  pleaded,  not  guilty  tii 
laiVf  solemnly  declaring  in  an  adTeitisement  in  the  Daily 
Gazetteer,  that  he  never  .received  the  least  favour  ftrom 
Hill,  directly,  or  indirectly,  unless  aft-  invitation  to  dinner^ 
which  he  neves  accepted,  might  be  reckoned  «uch«  He 
denied  at  the  same  time  having  ever  been  in  his  company 
but  twice,  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Newbery's,  the  second  at 
Vauxbail  gardens ;  and  asserts  that  Hill  bad  been  his  enemy 
as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power,  particularly  in  the  ^'  Imper«- 
tinent,'^  another  of  his  papers,  in  which  he  abuses  not  only 
Smart,  biit  Fielding,  who  was  his  particular  friend.-^Thii 
declaration  was  corroborated  by  an  advertisement  from  ho*^ 
nest  Newbery,  who  adds  that  be  introduced  Smart  to  Hill, 
six  months  after  the  former  had  engaged  with  himself 
(Newbery)  in  business,  When  they  met  as  perfect  strangers* 
With  respect  to  Hill's  assertion  that  he  had  been  the  meana 
of  introducing  Smart  to  Mn  Newbery,  the  latter  declares 
it  to  be  an  absolute  falsehood. 

The  truth  was,  that  Hill  pretended  to  take  the  part  of 
our  poet  in  the  ^^  Inspector,^'  which  he  was  known  to  write# 
while  he  abused  him  in  the  **  Impertinent,^  the  author  of 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  not  known.    But  it  was 
among  the  misfortunes  of  this  arch-quack,  although  advan* 
tageous  to  the  public,  that  whatever  disguise  he  put  on  waa 
always  too  thin  to  elu<^  the  penetration  of  his  contempora-* 
lies.     This  trick  in  particular  had  been  discovered  by  the 
reviewer  of  books  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  five  months 
before  the  ^'  Inspector*^  appeared  in  which  he  accused 
Smart  of  ingratitude.    We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that 
Uie^iscovery  of  such  malignant  hypocrisy  stimulated  Smart 
to  write  ^^The  Hiiliad,^*  which,  it  appears,  he  first  read  or" 
circulated  in  manuscript  among  bis  friends.     But  whatever 
prais^  they  bestowed  on  the  genind  displayed  in  this  satire, 
they  were  not  pleased  that  he  had  involved  himself  in  a  war 
of  obloquy  with  one  whom  to  conquer  was  to  exceed  in  the 
worst  part  of  his  character ;  and  Smart  probably  listened  to 
their  opinions,  for  he  published  no  more  of  theHilliad* 
Hill  had  the  credit  of  writing  a  Smartiad,  which  served  np 
other  purpose  than  to  set  off  the  merit.of  the  olher. 

In  1754,  Smart  published  the  Se^nian  prize  poem  on 
the  *^  Power,''  and  in  1756,  that  on  the  ^<  Goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  in  the  same  year,  his  **  Hymn  to  the 
Supreme  Being,"  on  recovery  iProm  a  dangerous  fit  of  ill- 
ness, which  illness  seems  to  have  filled  up  the  space  between 
Vol.  XXVIII.  G 
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the  years  1754  and  part  o^  1756.  <<  Though  the  fortuu^V^ 
aays  his  biographer,  ^^as  well, as  the.coDstitatiou  of  Mr; 
Smart,  i*equired  the  utmost  care,  he  was  equally  negligeivt 
in  the  management  of  both,  and  his  Tarious  and  repeated 
embarrassments  acting  upon  an  hnagination  uncommonly 
fervid,  produced  temporary  alienations  of  mind ;  which  at 
last  were  attended  with  paroxysms  so  violent  and  CDhtinuied 
as. to  render  confinement  necessary.  In  this  melancholy 
state^  hi^r  family^  for  he  had  now  two.  cliildren,  must  have 
been  mMch  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances,  but  for  the 
kind  friendship  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Newbery.  Many  other 
of  Mr.  Smart's  acquaintande  were  likewise  forward  in  their 
services ;  and  particularly  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on 
the  first  approaches  of  Mr.  Smart's  malady,  wrote  several 
papers  for  a  periodical  publication  in  which  that  gentleman 
was  concerned,  to  secure  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  profitir 
of  it." 

The  publication  alluded  to,  was  the  *^  Universal  Visitor 
ind  Memorialist,"  piiblished  by  Gardner,  a  bookseller  in 
the  Strand*  Smart,  and  Rolt,  a  political  writer,  are  said 
to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  to  write  for  this 
magazine,  and  for  no  other  work  whatever;  for  this  they 
were  to  have  a  third  of  the  profits,  and  the  contract  was  ta 
be  binding  for  ninety-nine  years.  Jn  Bos  well's  Life  of 
Johnson,  we  find  this  contract  discui|^ed  with  more  gravity 
than  it  seems  to  deserve.  It  was  probably  a  cantrlv.ance  of 
Gardner's  to  secure  the  services  of  two  irregular. men  for  a 
certain  period.  Johnson^  however,  wrote  a  few  papers  for 
our  poet,  ^<  not  then,"  he  added,  ^*  knowing  the  terms  on 
which  Smart  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thitiking  I  was  do- 
ing him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor 
no  longer."  The  publication  ceased  in  about  two  yeara 
from  its  commencement. 

>  Smart^s  madness,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  account, 
discovered  itself  chiefly  in  unnecessary  deviations  from  the 
usual  modes  of  the  world,  in  things  that  are  not  improper 
in  themselves.  He  would  fall  upon  his  knees  and  say  bia 
prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  unusual  place,  and  insisted 
on  people  praying  with  him.  His  habits  were  also  remark* 
ably  slovenly,  but  he  had  not  often  symptoms  of  dangerous 
lunacy,  and  the  principal  reason  of  his  confinement  was  to 
give  bis  constitution  a  chance  of  recovering  from  the  effecty 
of  intemperance.  After  bis  release^  when  bis  mind  appeare4 
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to  be  iti  8om^  measure  restored,  he  i;ook  a  pleasant  lodging 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jameses  park,  and  conducted 
his  affairs  for  some  time  with  pmcEence.  He  was  maint^iined 
partly  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  partly  by  the  gene* 
rosity  of  his  friends,  i*eceiving,  among  other  benefactions^ 
fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  treasui*y,  but  by  whose  interest 
his  biographer  has  not  beeii  able  to  discover.-^In  1757  fad 
published  a  prose  translation  of  the  works  of  ^^  Horace/* 
From  this  performance  he  could  derive  little  fame.  He 
professes^  indeed,  that  be  had  been  encouraged  to.  think 
I  that  such  a  translation  would  be  useful  to  those  who  are  de<- 

I  sirous  of  acquiring  or  recovering  a  competent  knowledge 

of  the  Latin  tongue^  but  the  injury  done  to  learners  by 
literal  translations  was  at  this  time  too  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  allow  him  the  full  force  of  this  apnlogy. 
i  In  what  manner  he  lived  for  some  time  after  this,  We  are 

Bottold^  It  was  in  1759  thatGarrick  gave  him  the  profits 
of  a  benefit  before  mentioned,  when  it  appears  that  be  wad 
again  involved  in  pecuniary  distresses.  In  1763,  he  pub* 
lisbed  *^  A  Song  to  David,"  in  which  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  more  majestic  animaUou  than  in  any  of  bis  formed 
pieces,  and  others  in  which  the  expression  is  mean,  and 
the  sentiments  unworthy  of  the  poet  or  tbesubject.  Thesd 
inequalities  will  not,  however,  surprize  the  reader  when  he 
is  told  that  this  piece  was  composed  by  him  during  his  con-^ 
finement,  when  he  uras  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  was  obliged  to  indeqt  bis  lines  with  the  end  of  a 
key,  upon  the  wainscott  This  poem  was  not  admitted  into 
the  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1791,  but  a  fragment 
has  been  printed  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

In  the  same  j'ear  he  published  a  small  miscellany  of  ^^  Po^ 
ems  on  several  occasions,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
complains  again  of  the  reviewers,  and  betrays  that  irtitabi« 
lity  of  self-conceit  which  is  frequently  observed  to  precede; 
and  sometimes  to  accompany  derangement  of  mind.  In 
other  respects  these  poems  added  little  to  his  fame,  and, 
except  one  or  two,  have  not  been  reprinted.  In  1764,  he 
published  '^  Hannah,"  an  oratorio,  the  music  of  which  was 
composed  by  Wdrgan,  and  soon  after  in  the  same  year, 
*'  An  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  on  bis  being 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  some  other  pieces. 
In  all  these  his  imagination,  although  occasionally  fine, 
went  often  into  wild  Excesses,  and  evinced  that  his  mind 
iiad  never  recovered  its  sober  tone. 
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In  bis  intervals  of  health  and  regularity,  be  still  conti-* 
nued  to  write,  and  although  be  perhaps  formed  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  effusions,  be  spared  no  labour  when  employ* 
ed  by  the  booksellers^  and  formed,  in  conjunction  with  them) 
many  schemes  of  literary  industry  which  he  did  noft  live  to 
accomplish.  In  1765,  be  published  '^  A  Poetical  Translk- 
tion  of  the  Fables  of  PhaBdrus,"  with  the  appendix  bf  Gu* 
dius,  and  an  accurate  original  text  on  the  opposite  page. 
This  translation  appears  to  be  executed  with  neatness  and 
fidelity,  but  has  never  become  popular.  His  ^<  Translation^ 
of  the  Psalms,^'  which  followed  in  the  same  year,  affords  a  ^ 
melancholy  proof  of  want  of  judgment  and  decay  of  powers; 
Many  of  bis  pssdms  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  Stern- 
bold  and  Hopkins,  andthey  had  the 'additional  disadvantage 
of  appearing  at  the  same  time  with  Merrick's  more  correct 
and  chaste  translation.  In  1767,  our  poet  republished  bis 
Horace,  with  a  metrical  translation,  in  which,  altbougbwe 
find  abundance  of  inaccuracies,  irregular  rhymes  and  re«^ 
dundancies,  there  are  some  passages  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  original. 

His  last  publication,  in  1768,  exhibited  a  more  striking 
proof  of  want  of  judgment  than  any  of  his  late  performances. 
It  was  entitled  ^^  The  Parables  of  our  Lord.aod  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Done  into  familiar  verse,  witb  occasional  applica* 
tions  for  the  use  of  younger  minds.*'  This  was  dedicated 
to  Master  Bonnel  George  Thornton,  a  child  of  three  years 
old,  and  is  written  in  that  species  of  verse  which  would  be 
tolerated  only  in  the  nursery.  In  what  Hoaaner  he  lived 
during  his  latter  years,  bis  biographer  has  not  informed  us; 
but  at  length  he  was  confined  for  debt  in  the  King's- bench 
prison,  the  rules  of  which  were  obtained  for  bim  by  bis 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Caman.  Here  he  died  after 
a  short  illness  occasioned  by  a  dis<H'der  in  his  liver.  May  18, 
1770,  leaving  two  daughters,  who,  with  bis  widow,  were 
lone  settled  at  Reading,  and  by  their  prudent  management 
of  me  bookselling  trade,  transferred  to  them  by  the  late  Mr« 
John  Newbery,  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  very  respecta-^ 
ble  rank  in  life. 

In  1791,  a  collection  of  his  poetical  pieces  was  formed, 
to  which  were  prefixed  some  memoirs  of  bis  life  collected 
from  bis  relations*  Of  these  much  use  has  been  made  in 
the  present  sketch,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  em* 
ploy  considerable  research  in  supplying  the  want  of  proper 
dates^  and  other  circumstances  illustrative  of  ^e  literary 
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t:hdr9Cier  of  a  man  who,  with  al)  hts  failings,  bad  many 
amiable  qualities.  Of  his  personal  character,  the  follow* 
ing  parttcubrs  yet  remain  to  be  added  from  the  Memoirs. 

'<  His  piety  was  exemplary  and  fervent ;  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  Mr.  Smart,  in 
composing  the  religious  poems,  was  frequently  so  impressed 
with  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  as  to  write  particular  pas- 
sages on  his  knees.  He  was  friendly,  affectionate,  and 
liberal  to  excess ;  so  as  often  to  give  that  to  others,  of 
which  he  was  in  the  utmost  want  himself;  he  was  also  par- 
ticularly engaging  in  conversation,  when  his  first  shyness 
was  worn  away;  which  he  had  in  common  with  literary  men, 
but  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Having  undertaken  to 
introduce  his  wife  to  my  lord  Darlington,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted;  he  had  no  sooner  mentioned  her 
name  to  his  lordship,  than  he  retreated  suddenly,  as  if 
stricken  with  a  panic,  from  the  room,  and  from  the  house, 
leaving  her  to  follow  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  As 
an  instance  of  the  wit  of  his  conversation,  the  following 
extemporary  spondaic,  descriptive  of  the  three  Bedels  of 
the  university,  who  were  at  that  time  all  very  fat  men,  is 
still  remembered  by  his  academical  acquaintance. 

Pinguia  tergeminorum  abdomina  Bedellorum. 

'^  This  line  be  afterwards  inserted  in  one  of  his  poems  for 
the  Tripos.'* 

As  a  poet,  Smart  exhibits  indubitable  proofs  of  genius, 
but  few  of  a  correct  taste,  and  appears  to  have  seldom  ex- 
ercised niuch  labour,  or  employed  cool  judgment  in  pre- 
paring bis  works  for  the  public.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  is  most  successful  in  his  lighter  pieces,  his  Odes, 
Songs,  and  Fables.  His  Fables  are  entitled  to  high  praise, 
for  ease  of  versification  and  delicacy  of  humour,  and  al- 
though he  may  have  departed  from  the  laws  which  some 
critics  have  imposed  on  this  species  of  composition,  by 
giving  reason  to  inanimate  objects,  it  will' be  difficult  by 
any  laws  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  ought  not  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  **  Tea-pot  and  the  Scrubbing  Brush,''  the 
^*  Bag* wig,  and  the  Tobacco-pipe,"  or  the  ^*  Brocaded 
gown  and  the  Linen  rag." 

In  his  religious  poems,  written  for  the  Seatonian  prize, 
there  is  much  to  commend,  and  where  we  are  most  dispose4. 
to  blame^  the  fault  perhaps  is  in  the  expectation  that  such 
subjects  can  be  treated  with  advantage.    In  the  preface  to 
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his  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  he  allows  that  ^^  the  choosing  toa 
high  subjects  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  tolerable  genius;** 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  majestic  energy,  remarks,  that 
**  whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprized 
in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot 
be' exalted;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ;  Perfection  caa«» 
not  be  improved.''  Of  this  Smart  seems  to  have  been 
aware,  s^thpugh  anobition  and  interest,  neither  illaudable  in 
his  circurnstances,  prompted  him  to  make  an  attempt,  in 
which,  whatever  his,  success,  he  was  allowed  to  excel  his 
rivals.*  ', 

SMEATON  (John),  a  very  celebrated  mechanic  and 
civil  engineer,  was  born  May  28,  1724,  at  Austhorpe  near 
]Leeds,  where  his  relations  still  reside.     From  his  early 
childhood  he  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  the  arts  in 
ivhich  he  afterwards  excelled,  was  more  delighted  in  talk* 
Jng  with  workmen  than  in  playing  with  other  boys;  and 
surprised,  or  occasionally  alarmed  his  friends  by  mechani- 
cal efforts  disproportioned  to  bis  years;  sometimes  being, 
at  the  summit  of  a  building  to  erect  a  kind  of  mill,  and 
sometimes  at  the  side  of  a  well,  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pump.     When  he  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
lie  had  constructed  a  lathe  to  turn  rose-work,  and   pre- 
sented many  of  his  friends  with  specimens  of  its  operation 
ip  wood  and  ivory.     ^^  In  the  year  1742,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, ^*  r  spent  a  month  at  his  father's  house,  and  being 
intended  myself  for  a  mechanical  emplO]mient,  and  a  f6w 
years  younger  than  be  was,  I  could  not  but  view  his  works 
with  astonishment,     He  forged   his  iron  and  steel,  and 
melted  his  metal ;  be  had  tools  of  every  sort  for  working  in 
vrood,  ivory,  and  metals.     He  bad  made  a  lathe  by  which 
^e  had  cut  a  perpetual  screw  in  brass,  a  thing  little  known 
at  that  day,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hipdley  of  York,  with  whom  I  served  my  appren- 
ticeship,    Mr.  Hindley  was  a  man  of  the  most  communi- 
cative disppsitioQ,  a  great  lover  of  mechanics,  and  of  the 
most  fertile  gc^niqs.     Mr.  Smeaton  soon  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  they  spent  many  a  night  at  Mr.  Hindley's 
)^Qu^e,  Uill  day-light,  conversing  on  those  subjects.*' 

Tt^e  father  of  Mr^  Sipeaton  was  an  attorney,  and  wished. 
\o  li^ring  kw  up  to  the  same  profession.     Mr.  Smeaton 

1  Life  prefixed  to  bit  Works,  edit  1791.— Joboton  and  Cbalmen'f  ^OfUf^ 
^f^,  1610^  91  Toll.  8  VQ. 
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therefore,  came  up  to  London  ii|  1742,  and  attend^ci  tfa^ 
courts  in  Westminstdr-hall^;  but,  finding  that  the  law  did 
not  suit  the  bent  of  his  genius,  be  wrote  a  strong  memorial 
on  the  subject  to  his  father^  who  bad  the  good  sense  tn 
allow  him  from  that  time  to  pursue  the  path  which  nature 
pointed  for  bim.  Early  in  1750  be  bad  lodgings  in  Turn- 
stile,  Holborn,  and  was  commencing  the  business  of  a  ma« 
thematicaUinstrument-maker.  In  175]  he  invented  a  ma- 
chine to  measu!^  a  ship's  way  at  sea,  and  a  compass  of 
peculiar  construction,  touched  by  Dr.  Knight's  artificial 
magnets  t  and  made  two  voyages  with  Dr.  Knight,  to  as« 
certain  the  merit  of  his  contrivances.  In  1753  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  number  of 
his  papers  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body  suffi« 
ciently  evinces  how  highly  he  deserved  that  distinction. 
In  1759  he  received,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  their  gold 
medal,  for  his  paper  entitled  ^^  An  Experimental  Enquiry 
concerning  the  natural  Powers  of  Wind  and  Water  to  turn 
Mills,  and  other  Machines  depending  on  a  circular  Mo- 
tion." This  paper,  he  says,  was  the  result  of  experiments 
made  on  working  models,  in  1752  and  1753,  but  not  com- 
municated to  the  society  till  1759;  before  which  time  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  efiect  of  these  ex- 
periments into  real  practice,  in  a  variety  of  <!ases,  and  for 
various  purposes,  so  as  to  assure  the  society  that  he  bad 
found  them  to  answer.  These  experiments  discovered  that 
wind  and  water  could  be  made  to  do  one-third  more  than 
was  before  known,  and  they-were  made,  we  may  obsetvei 
in  his  27th  and  28th  years. 

In  1754  be  visited  Holland,  and  travelling  on  foot,  or  in 
the  trechschuyts,  made  himself  acquainted  with '  most  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  December  1752 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  burned  dowi),  and  Mr. 
Smeaton  was  recommended  to  the  proprietx>r,  by  lord 
Macclesfield,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  rebuild  it.  This  great  work  he 
undertook  immediately,  and  completed  it  in  the  summer 
of  1759.  An  ample  and  most  interesting  account  is  given 
of  the.  whole  transaction  in  a  folio  volume,  published  by 
himself,  in  1791,  entitled  ^<A  narrative  of  the  building, 
and  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  with  stone,  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appen* 
dix,  giving  some  account  of  the  Lighthouse  on  the  Spurn 
Point,  built  upon  a  sand.    By  John  Smeaton,  civil  en« 
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gineer,  F.  R.  S/'    This  publicatioa  may  be  confideted  ai 
contaimng  an  accurate  history  of  four  years  of  his  life,  in 
ivbich  th^  originality  of  bis  genius^  with  his  great  alacrity^ 
industry,  and  perseverance,  are  fully  displayed.     It  con-r 
tains  also  an  account  of  the.  former  edifices  constructed  in 
that  place^  and  is  made,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer^ 
an  entertaining,  as  well  as  an  instructive  work. 
.    Indeed  his  building  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  were  ther^ 
|)o  oth^r  monument  of  his  fame,  would  establish  bis  cha* 
racter.    The  Eddyston0  rocks  have  obtained  their  name 
from  the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets  of  the  tide  or  cur- 
rent in  their  vicinity.     They  are  situated  nearly  S.  S,  W. 
from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  Sound.     Their  distance  from 
the  port  of  Plymouth  is  about, 14  miles.     They  are  almost 
in  the  line  which  joins  the  Start  and  the  Lizard  points  i 
imd  as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  vessels  coasting 
vp  and  down  the  channel,  they  were  unavoidably,  before 
the  estabUsbment  of  a  lighthouse  there,  very  dangerous, 
|ind  often  fatal  to  ships.    Their  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Bay  of  3i8cay  and  the  Atlantic  is  such,  that  they  lie  open 
to  the  swells  of  the  bay  and  ocean,  from  all  the  soutb«> 
vestern  points  of  the  compass ;  so  that  all  the  heavy  seas 
from  the  south-west  quarter  come  uncontrouled  upon  the 
Eddystone  rocks,  and  break  upon  them  with  the  utmost 
fury.     Sometimes,  when  the  sea  is  to  aIV*appearance  smooth 
l^nd  even,  and  its  surface  unruled  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
the  ground  sweU  meeting  the  slope  of  the  rocks,  th^  sea 
beats  upon  them  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  as  not  only  to 
obstruct  any  work  being  done  on  the  rock,  or  even  lapd^ 
jng  upon  it,  when,  figuratively  speaking,  you  might  go  to 
sea  in  a  walnut-shelli^    That  circumstances  fraught  witb 
ganger  surrounding  it  should  lead  mariners  to  wish  for  a 
lighthouse,  is  not  wonderful;  but  the  danger  attending 
the  erection  leads  us  to  wonder  that  any  one  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  it.     Such  a  man  was 
lirst  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  Winstanley,  who,  ia 
)6d6,  was  furnished  by  the  Trinity-house  with  the  neces- 
fary  powers.     In  1700  it  was  finished;  but  ia  the  great 
storm  of  November  1703i,  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  pro* 
Rector  perished  in  the  ruins.     Iii   1709  another,  upon  a 
different  construction,    was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Rudyerd, 
inrhioh,  in  1755,  was  unfortunately  consumed  by  fire.     The 
wext  building  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  who, 
haying  considered  the  errors  of  the  former  constfuctioiis^ 
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Kas  judiciously  guarded  against  tbeniy  and  erected  a  build- 
ing, the  demolition  of  which  seems  little  to  be  dreaded^ 
unless  the  rock  on  which  it  is  erected  should  perish  with  it* 
But  although  Mr.  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  in  a  manner  that  did  him  ao  much 
credit,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  soon  got  into  full  busi-^ 
ness  as  a  civil  ehgineer;  for  in  1764,  while  he  was  in 
Yorkshire,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  place  of 
one  of  the  receivers  of  the  i)e)rwent water  ^estate.     This 

Elace  was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  fiiU  board  in  Greenwich 
ospital,  the  last  day  of  the  saoie  year,  notwithstanding  a 
pbiverfiil  opposition.  He  was  very  serviceable  in  it,  by 
improving  the  mills,  and  the  estates  belonging  to  the  hos* 
pital ;  but  in  1775  hi^  private  business  was  so  much  in* 
creased  that  he  wished  to  resign,  though  he  ^as  prevailed 
upon  to  hold  it  two  years  longer.  He  vyas  now  ^soncerned 
in  many  important  public  works.  He  made  the  river  Calder 
navigable;  a  work  that  required  great  skill  and  judgment, 
on  account  of  the  very  impetuous  floods  to  which  that 
river  is  liable.  He  planned  and  superintended  the  execu« 
tion  of  the  great  canal  in  Scotland,  which  joins  the  two 
seas ;  and  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  falling  of  London- 
bridge,  when  that  event  was  apprehended,  on  the  opening 
of  the  great  arch.  In  1771  he  became  joint  proprietor, 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  works  for  supplying 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water,  an  undertaking  which 
they  succeeded  in  making  useful  to  the  public  and  bene^ 
ficiat  to  the  proprietory  which  it  had  never  been  before. 
Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  course  of  his  employments,  con- 
structed a  vast  variety  of  mills,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
and  great  advantage  of  the  owners ;  and  he  improved  what- 
ever he  took  under  his  consideration,  of  the  mechanical  or 
philosophical  kind.  Among  many  instances  of  this,  we 
may  mention  his  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  the  pyro- 
meter, the  hygrometer,  and  the  steam  engine.  He  was 
constantly  consulted  in  parliament,  and  frequently  in  the 
courts  of  law  on  difficult  questions  of  science ;  and  his 
strength  of  judgment,  perspicuity  of  expression,  and  strict 
integrity,  always  appeared  on  those  occasions  to  the  highest 
advantage.  About  1785,  finding  his  health  begin  to  de- 
cline, Mr.  Smeaton  wished  as  much  as  possible  to  with* 
draw  himself  from  business,  and  to  employ  his  leisure  in 
drawing  up  and  publishing  an  account  of  bis  principal  in* 
Mentions  and  works.    His  narrative  of  the  Eddystone  light-* 
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tiouse^  already  mentioned,  was  a  part  of  this  design,  aod 
the  only  part  which  he  was  able  to  complete.  Notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  retire  from  business^  he  could  not  re* 
aist  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert,  then  chairman 
of  the  trustees  for  Ramsgate  harbour j  to  accept  the  place, 
of  engineer  to  that  harbour;  and. the  improvements  actuallji 
made,  aa  w^U  as  his  report  pubhshed  by  the  trustfies  ia 
17dl)  evince  the  attention  which  he  paid  to.  that  important 
business. 

On  the  16th  of  September  1792,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  sud-^ 
denly  struck  with  paralysis,  as  he  was  walking,  in  bis  gai^- 
den  at  Austhorpe,  and  remaining  in  a  very  infirm,  state, 
though  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  died  on  the  28th 
of  the  ensuing  month.  The  character  of  this,  celebrated 
Engineer  may  properly  be  given  in.  the  words  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Holmes.  >  '^  Mr.  Smeaton  had  a  warmth  of  expression,- 
that  might  appear  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  to  border: 
on  harshness,  but  those  more  intimately  acquainted  withi 
faim,  knew  it  arose  from  the  intense  application  of  hi& 
mind,  which  whs  always  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  engaged 
in  ii^vestigating  difficult  subjects.  He  would  sometimes 
break  out  hastily,  when  any  thing  was  said  that  did  not 
tally  with  his  ideas;  and  he  would  not  give  up  any  thing 
he  argued  for,  till  his  mind  was  convinced  by  sound  rea-^ 
soning.  In  all  the  social  duties  of  life,  be  was  exemplary  ^ 
be  was  a  most  affectionate  husband,  a  good  father,  a  warm, 
zealous,  and  sincere  friend,  always  ready  to  assist  those 
he  respected,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
in  what  way  he  could  serve  them.  He  was  a  lover  and 
encourager  of  merit,  wherever  be  found  it;  and  many  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  their  present  situation, 
to  his  assistance  and  advice.  As  a  companion  he  was  al-- 
ways  entertaining  and  instructive ;  and. none  could  spend 
their  time  in  his  company  without  improvement.  *' As  a^ 
inan,*'  adds  Mr.  H.  ^<  I  always  admired  and. respected  him, 
and  his  memory  will  ever  be  most  dear  to  me.^'*  A  second 
edition  of  his  narrative  of  the  Eddystone,  was  published  in 
1793,  under  the  revisal  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert:  but 
without  any  addition.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Smeaton  were 
purchased  of^is  executors  by  sir  Joseph  Banks,  under  thet 
voluntary  promise  of  accounting  to  them,  for  the  profits 
of  whatever  should  be  published.  Accordingly  under  the 
inspection  of  a  society  of  civil  engineers,  founded  ori-» 
ginally  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  three  4to  volumes  of  his  report^ 
have  been  published  1797^  &c.  with  a  life  prefixed^ 
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During  many  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  a  eon-^ 
ttant  attendant  on  parliament,  bis  opinion  being  ^continu- 
ally called  for.  And  bere  bis  natural  strength  of  judgment 
and  perspicuity  of  expression  b^d  their  full  display.  It 
was  his  constant  practice,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
support  any  measure,  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  and  be  convinced  of  its  merits,  before  he  would 
be  concerned  in  it.  By  this  caution,  joined  to  the  clear- 
ness of  iiis  description,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  be 
seldom  failed  having  the  bill  he  supported  carried  into  an 
act  of  parliament.  No  pei^son  was  beard  with  more  atten- 
tion, nor  bad  any  one  ever  more  confidence  placed  in  bis 
testimony.  In.  the  courts  of  law  he  bad  several  complin* 
ments  paid  to  him  from  the  bench,  by  the  late  lord  Mans- 
field and  others,  on  account  of  the  new  light  he  threw 
upon  difficult  subjects.^ 

SMELLIE  (William),  M.  D.  an  eminent  accoucheur, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  after  some  practice  in  hia 
country,  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  in 
London.  He  was  principally  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  hav- 
iiiig  instructed,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  practice,  nearly  a 
thousand  pupils,  who  assisted,  whilst  attending  his  lectures, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  poor  women.  The  women  were 
supported,  by  a  subscription  among  the  pupils,  during 
their  lying-in.  Dr.  Smellie  was  the  first  writer  who  con- 
sidered the  shape  and  size  of  the  female  pelvis,  as  adapted 
to  the  head  of  the  foetus,  and  who  ascertained  the  position 
of  the  latter  during  tfie  period  of  gestation;  and  his  opi- 
nion has  been  conBrmed  by  later  writers,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  several  opportunities  of  dissecting 
women  who  died  undelivered,  at  different  periods  of  their 
.pregnancy.  He  also  introduced  many  improvements  in 
delivery  and  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  abolished  niany 
superstitious  notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that  prevailed 
in  the  management  of  women  in  labour,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  bad  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  his  maxims  adopted,  not  only  in.  this  island,  but  by  the 
most  respectable  practitioners  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe, 

In  1752  be  published  his  lectures;  having  spent,  as  he- 
says,  six  years  in  digesting  and  improving  them,  under 
(b^  title  of  a  ^'  Treatise  of  Midwifery,**  in  one  volume,  Svo» 

I  Lff«  prefixed  to  his  Rf porti.^-IIUtton*s  Diet* 
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This  was  followed  in  1754/  by  a  volume  of  cases,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  method  of  practice  recommended  in  the 
treatise.  These  were  very  soon  translated  into  French  by 
Mon$,  Preville,  who  assigns  as  a  motive  for  the  undertake 
ing,  the  high  character  the  author  enjoyed  on  the  conti* 
nent  Smellie  mentions^  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of 
cases,  his  intention  of  publishing  a  second  volume,  to  con«- 
tain  a  collection  of  cases  in  preternatural  labours,  which 
would  complete  his  plan.  This  volume  did  not  appear 
until  about  five  years  after  his  death,  naoiely,  in  1768« 
^^  Some  years  ago,"  the  editor  says,  *^  the  author  retired 
from  business  in  London,  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  methodizing  and  revising  his 
papers,  and  in  finishing  his  collection  of  cases  for  this  pub** 
lication.  The  manuscript  was  transmitted  to  the  person 
who  prepared  the  two  former  volumes  for  the  press,  and 
i^ven  delivered  to  the  printer,  when  the  doctor  died  ad-« 
vanced  in  years,  in  1763,  at  his  own  house  near  Lanerk  in 
North  Britain.  This,  with  the  two  former  volumes,"  th& 
editor  continues  to  say,  ^'  we  may  venture  to  call  a  con^- 
plete  system  of  midwifery.  It  is  the  fruit  of  forty  years 
experience,  enriched  with  ah  incredible  variety  of  prac-« 
tice,,  and  contains  directions  and  rules  of  conduct  to  be 
observed  in  every  case  that  can  possibly  occur  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  obstetric  art ;  rules  that  have  not  been  deduced 
from  the  theory  of  .a  heated  imagination,  but  founded  on 
solid  observation,  confirmed  by  mature  reflection,  and 
reiterated  experience."  This  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the 
author,  and  his  work,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  genei:al 
suffrage  of  the  public. 

In  1754,  this  author  published  a  set  of  ^^  Anatomical 
tables,"  with  explanations,  and  an  abridgment  of  his  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  still  farther  his 
treatise  on  that  subject.  The  plates  are  thirty-six  in  num- 
ber, large  folio.  The  figures  are  of  the  size  of  nature, 
and  principally  taken  from  subjects  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Twenty-five  of  them  were  drawn  and  engraVed  by 
M.  Rymsdyke.  In  forming  the  remaining  eleven,  the 
author  acknowledges  he  received  considerable  assistance 
frcHn  the  late  professor  Camper. 

This  author  had  the  fate  of  almost  all  ingenious  men,  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  some  of  his  contemporaries*  The 
moat  formidable  of  these  was  Dr.  William  Burton,  practi- 
tioner of  midwifery  at  York„  who  attacked  him  with  great 
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acrimony ;  and  Dr.  William  Douglas^  who  styles  himself 
pbysician  extraordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  man^ 
midwife,  addressed  two  tetters  to  Dr.  Smellie,  in  1748,  ac- 
cusing him  of  degrading  the  profession,  by  teaching  mid^ 
wifery  at  a  very  low  price,  and  giving  certificates  to  papils 
who  had  only  attended  him  a  few  weeks,  by  which  means 
the  n number  of  practitioners  was  enormously  multiplied^ 
and  many  improper  persons  admitted.  Apothecaries,  he 
■ays,  resorted  to  the  doctor,  from  various  parts  of  th6i 
country,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  returned 
to  their  shops,  armed  with  diplomas  signed  by  the  professor, 
attesting  their  proficiency  in  the  art.  These  were  framed 
and  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses, 
and  were,  without  doubt,  surveyed  with  veneration  by 
their  patients.  "  In  your  bills,"  he  says,  "  you  set  forth 
that  you  give  a  universal  lecture  in  midwifery  for  half  It 
guinea,  or  four  lectures  for  a  guinea."  In  these  universal 
lectures,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  art  was  to  be  unfolded. 
He  charges  him  also  with  hanging  out  a  paper  lanthorn, 
with  the  words  "  Midwifery  taught  here  for  five  shillings,^ 
each  lecture,  we  presume.  This  was  certainly  an  humiii^ 
ating  situation  for  a  man  of  so  much  real  merit  Dr# 
Douglas  relates  these  cases,  in  which  he  contends  that 
Sniellie  had  acted  unscientifically  ;  and  particularly  says, 
that  he  suffered  one  of  the  women  to  die  by  not  giving 
timely  assistance.  To  the  charges  of  mal-practice.  Dr. 
Smellie  answered,  by  giving  a  full  recital  of  the  cases,  and 
referred  to  Dr.  Sands,  and  other  practitioners,  who  attended 
with  him.  His  answer  was  so  satisfactory,  that  Dr.  Douglas 
retracted  his  charges  in  his  second  letter.  On  the  other 
points,  Smellie  was  silent.  It  is  probable,  that,  having 
practised  the  first  nineteen  years  at  a  small  -town  in  Scot* 
land,  where  medical  fees  may  be  supposed  to  be  low,  he 
might  not  think  the  price  he  demanded  for  bis  instructions 
so  insignificant  and  inadequate  as  it  really  was.  Smellie  is 
said  to  have  been  coarse  in  his  person,  and  aukward  and 
unpleasing  in  bis  manners,  so  that  he  never  rose  into  any 
great  estimation  among  persons  of  rank.  On  the  other 
band,  he  appears  to  have  had  an  active  and  ingenious 
mind,  with  a  solid  understanding  and  judgment.  He  had 
a  peculiar  turn  to  mechanics,  which  was  evinced  by 
the  alterations  he  made  in  tb^  forceps,  crotchets,  and 
scissors,  which  all  received  considerable  improvements 
under  his  hands ;  but  this  was  more  particularly  shewn  by 
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the  elegaxit  construction  of  bis  pbantoms,  or  machines,  oil 
which  he  demonstrated  the  various  positions  of  the  foetus 
in  utero,  and  the  diflFerent  species  of  labour.  That  he 
was  candid  and  modest  appears  through  every  page  of  his 
works ;  ready  on  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
others,  and  when  correcting  their  errors  assuming  no  su^ 
periority  over  thern^  We  will  conclude  this  account  with 
the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils^  who  appears  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  his  disposition  and  manners^  **  No 
man  was  more  ready  than  Dr.  Smellie  to  crave  advice  and 
assistance  when  danger  or  difficulty  occurred,  and  no  mail 
was  more  communicative,,  without  the  least  self-sufficiency 
or  ostentation.  He  never  officiously  intermeddled  in  the 
concerns  of  others,  or  strove  to  insinuate  himself  into  prac- 
tice by  depreciating  the  character  of  his  neighbour;  but 
made  his  way  into  business  by  the  dint  of  merit  alone,  and 
maintained  his  reputation  by  the  most  beneficent  and  dis* 
interested  behaviour."* 

SMELLIE  (William),  a  naturalist  of  some  eminences, 
was  born  in  the  Pleasaunce,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1740.  His  father,  Alexander  Smellie^ 
was  a  master-builder  and  stone-mason,  and  a  good  classical 
scholar.  William  was  educated  at  a  school  in  the  village 
of  Duddingstone,  near  his  paternal  residence,  and,  when 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  term  of  six  years  and  a  half.  Such  was  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  the  business,  that,  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
correction  of  the  press,  and  during  this  time  he  attended 
some  of  the  classes  of  the  university.  In  1757  the  Edin*- 
burgh  Philosophical  Society  having  offered  a  prize  for  the 
most  accurate  edition  of  a  Latin  classic,  Mr.  Smellie,  bift 
biographer  says,  printed  an  edition  of  Terence,  to  which 
the  prize  was  adjudged.  It  was  published  in  1758,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Harwood  and  his  successors  in  Classical 
Bibliography,  as  an  immaculate  edition  ;  but  they  mention 
it  as  printed  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  with* 
out  any  notice  of  Smellie.  His  biographer's  account  is^ 
that  when  the  prize  was  offered,  *'  Mr.  Smellie,  in  the 
name  of  his  masters,  became  a  competitor,  and  produced 
an  edition  of  Terence,  in  duodecimo,  the  whole  of  whidk 
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he  set  up  and  corrected  himself,-  and  ibr  whieh  th^  prize- 
(a  silver  medal)  was  awarded  to  his  masters  P^  The  fact  we 
suspect  to  be,  that  bis  masters  procured  a  correct  text  of 
Terence,  prepared  for  the  press  by  some  scholar,  and  em- 
ployed their  apprentice  to  execute  the  mechanical  part  of 
composing  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the  press.  The 
edition  itself  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  typo- 
graphy. 

In  April  1759,  when  Mr.  Smellie^s  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, he  entered  into,  an  engagemient  with  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Cochrane,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  to  correct  thepresg^ 
4nd  collect  articles  for  the  ^*  Scots  Magazine,^'  printed  by 
them,  &c.     In  this  .employment  he  continued  until  nsSt^ 
when  be  entered  into  business  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account* 
While  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Murray,  he  employed  bis 
leisure  time  in  attending  the  university  leqtures,  on  litera- 
ture in  general^  and  on  medicine,  botany,  chemistry,  &c« 
To  the  study  of  natural  history  he  became  early  attached : 
and  in  1760  had  collected  an  extensive  series  of  plants^ 
which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Hope,  then  professor  of  botany. 
He  afterwards,  in  1764,  gained  a  prize  medal  for  a  ^*  Dis- 
sertation on  the  sexes  of  Plants,^'  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  LinnsBus.     The  substance  of  this  he  published  in  the  firsfc 
volume  ol  his  "  Philosophy  of  Natural  History."     While 
be  attended  the  botanical  lectures,  they  were  interrupted 
by  Dr.  Hope's  confinement  in  consequence  of  a  hurt;  and 
on  this  Occasion  the  doctor  was  so  sensible  of  Mr.  Smellie's 
abilities,  that  he  requested  him  to  continue  the  lectufes 
during  his  absence,  which  Mr.  So^ellie  did  for  about  s^x 
weeks,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  bis  fellow-students. 

An  honour  like  this,  for  an  honour  it  certainly  was,  could 
not  fail  to  make  his  abilities  known  ;  and  bis  friends  began 
tiow  to  solicit  him  to  follow  one  of  the  learned  professions ; 
but  this  be  declined.  He  bad  indeed  gone  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  studies  connected  with  medicine,  but  the 
only  result  of  his  labour  was  the  assistance  be  gave  Dr. 
Buchan  in  the  compilation  of  that  very  popular  work, 
**  Domestic  Medicine,''  first  published  in  1770.  In  1765^ 
as  before  noticed,  he  commenced  business  as  a  printer  with 
Messrs.  William  and  Robert  Auld ;  and  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  John  Balfour  was  added  to  the  firm,  but  before 
1771  the  Messrs.  Auld  bad  quitted  it. 

One  of  Mr.  Smellie's  earliest  literary  schemes  was  the 
first  edition  oi[  the  '^Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  3  vols. 
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4to,  published  in  1771.  Of  this  h^  composed^  or  coin* 
piledy  the  principal  articles,  and  superintended  the  whole  i 
for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  200/.  from  the  proprie'* 
tors ;  but  he  declined  taking  any  concern  in  the  second  ot 
subsequent  editions.  In  1773,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  he  engaged  in  a  new  monthly  work,  entitled 
^  The  Edinbtirgh  Magazine  and  Review,'*  which,  says  hi^ 
biographer,  *^  would  have  succeeded,  if  the  management 
bad  been  entirely  committed  to  the  calm,  judiciotis,  and 
conciliatory  controul  of  Mr.  Smellie.  But  owing  to  this 
harsh  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  sevei'e  and  almost  in-- 
discriminate  satire  in  which  Dr.  Stuart  indulged,  several 
of  the  Reviews  gave  great  offence  to  many  leading  charac-' 
ters  of  the  day,  which  occasioned  the  sale  to  be  so  mttch 
diminished  as  to  render  it  a  losing  concern  to  the  adven** 
turers,  insomuch  that  it  was  discontinued  in  1776,  after 
the  production  of  forty-seven  numbers,''  &c.  It  appears/ 
however,  from  the  long  account  given  of  this  Review,  by 
bis  biographer,  that  Mr.  Smellie  partook  largely  in  the  ar« 
rogance,  gross  levity^  and  want  of  feeling,  which  distin- 
guished Dr.  Stuart's  writings.  The  wonder  is,  that  they 
should  not  succeed  in  a  m6de  of  reviewing,  now  so  po- 
pular. In  1781,  Mr.  Smellie  published  his  translation  of 
Buflbn's  Natural  History,  in  8  vols.  8vq,  which  became  a 
favourite,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Smellie  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
only  work,  except  his  translation  of^  BufFon,  for  which  he 
Is  likely  to  be  semembered,  *^  The  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,"  4to.     This  alone,  says  his  biographer,  would 
have  amply  sufficed  to  establish  the  fame  of  Mr.  Smellie  as 
a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  if  his  name  had  never  been 
conjoined  with  any  other  literary  enterprize.     A  second 
volume  was  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  1799.  -   Mr.  Smellie  proposed 
to  have  undertaken  the  composition  of  a  series  of  biogra- 
phical memoirs  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  such  authors  as 
had  employed  him  to  print  their  works.     In  this  he  had 
made  some  progress ;  and  bis  lives  of  Hume,  Smith,  Monro, 
and  Kames,  have  been  since  published,  in  one  volume  oc- 
Hvo;  and  although  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  models 
in  that  species  of  composition,  and  consider  the  author  as 
rather  partial,  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  the  list 
completed  which  his  biographer  gives  of  intended  lives. 
The  Scotch  literati  have  b^en  too  neglectful,  of  their  emi- 
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ti^nt  men ;  but  some  excellent  specimens  bave  lately  ap« 
pearedy  as  Forbes's  Life  of .  Beattie,  and  lord  Woodhous- 
lee's  Life  of  Karnes;  and  we  hope  for  more  from  men  of 
etjual  talentSi  ^ 

Mrt  Smellie  died  Juile.  24^  1795;  and  from  tbe  elabo- 
rate character  given  of  him  by  his  biographer  we  should 
have  little  inclination  to  make  any.  deductions,  if.  he  had 
not  too  often,  presented  us  with  traits  of  character  by  no 
means  of  the  amiable  kind,  and  if  we  did  not  find  in  his 
works  certain  impious  levities  .which  are  unpardonable. 
Mr.  Smellie^s  memory  will  be  best  preserved  by  his  *^  Phi-, 
losophy  of  Natural  History,"  and  bis  translation  of  BufFon  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  in  lite« 
rature* ' 

SM£TON  (Thomas),    a  learned   Scotch   divine^    and 
principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  was  bofn  at  Cask,, 
near  Perth,  in  1536.     He  was  educated  at  the  university 
6f  St.  Andrew^s,  and  afterwards  studied  for  some  time  at 
Paris*     He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  during  a  residence  of 
three  years  there,  entered  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
After  returning  to  Scotland,  on  account  of  some  private 
business,  he  again  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  until 
157 1«     At   this  time  Mr.   Thomas  Maitlaiid,    a  younger 
brother  of  Lithington*s,   prevailed  on  Mr.  Smeton  to  ac- 
company him  to  Italy,  where  Maitland  died.     After  his 
death,  Smeton  went  to  Geneva,  and  by  conversing  with 
the  reformers,  was  confirmed  in  an  intention  he  had  before 
meditated,  of  quitting  the  church  of  Rome.     From  Geneva 
he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre, and  came  home  with  the  English  ambassador^  sir 
Thomas  Walsingham.    Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  pub- 
licly renounced  popery,  and  settled  at  Colchester  in,  Essex^ 
as  a  school-master*     In   L578,  he  returned  to  Scotlan^i, 
joined  Knox  and  the  other  reformers,  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  Paisley,  and  member  of  the  general  assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  same  year,  atid  was  chosen  mode- 
rator in   the  assembly  of  1579*     He  was  soon  after  m>ade 
principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  died   in   1583. 
Archbishop  Spotswood  says,  he  was  a  man  ^^  learned  in  the 
languages,  and  well  seen  in   the  ancient  fathers.^'      His 
only  publication  is  entitled  *^  Responsio  ad  Hamiltonii  dia-, 
logum,*'  Edinb.  1579,  Svo,  a  defence  of  the  presb^terians-; 

1  Life  by  Mr.  Kerr,  1811,  2yo1i,  8n>. 
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to  which  is  added,  bis  '^  Exiaaii  y\t\  Joannis  KnoxVt  l^coCi* 
canse  ecclesiae  instauratoris,  vera  extremaB  vitae  et  obitus 
faistoria.*'  * 

SMIGLECIUS  (Martin),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  a  na** 
live  of  Poland,  and  born  in  1562.  He  entered  among  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome  in  1581,  and  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies.  Being  sent  back  to  Poland,  be  taught  philosophy 
at  Wilna  for  four  years,  and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became, 
from  his  reputation  for  learning,  rector  of  several  colleges, 
and  superior  of  the  convent  at  Cracow.  He  died  July  26, 
1618,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  He  published  many  works 
against  the  Protestants,  and  particularly  against  the  Soci* 
nians,  but  merits  notice  chiefly  for  his  system  of  ^^  Logic,*' 
printed  at  Ingolstadt,  1618,  2  vols.  4to.  Rapin  styles 
this  a  noble  work,  and  it  certainly  once  hs|d  considerable 
reputation. ' 

SMITH  (Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ^^  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'^ 
was  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  cus« 
toms  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  June  5, 
1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was 
originally  of  an  infirm  and  sickly  constitution,  and  being 
thus  precluded  from  more  active  amusements,  had  bis  na- 
tural turn  for  books  and  studious  pleasures  very  early  con* 
firmed  in  his  mind.  At  three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen 
by  vagrants,  but  was  happily  recovered,  and  preserved  to 
be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  learned  world,  and  the 
great  improver  of  commercial  science.  His  education  was 
begun  at  a  school  in  Kirkaldy,  and  continued  at  the  uni« 
versity  of  Glasgow,  to  which  he  went  in  1737,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1740,  when  he  removed  to  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner,  on  SnelPs  foundation.  The 
studies  to  which  he  first  attached  himself  at  Glasgow,  were 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  these,  however,  did 
not  long  divert  him  from  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his 
mind.  The  study  of  human  nature  in  all  its  branches, 
more  particularly  of  the  political  history  of  mankind,  opened 
a  boundless  field  to  his  curiosity  and  ambition  ;  aiid  while 
it  afforded  scope  to  all  the  various  powers  of  bis  versatile 
and  comprehensive  genius,  gratified  his  ruling  passion  of 
contributing  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  society. 

«  Mackenzie's  Scots  Writerii  vol*  IlL^M'Rie's  Life  of  Knor« 
^  Gen.  Diet — Aiefambe. 


Yd  this  itudy,  ditrersified  by  jidlite  literalhre,  he  seems  tb 
have  rfetbtfed  himself  aftbr  his  removal  from  Oxford.  It 
i)[iay  be  presiimed,  that  the  lebtures  of  the  {irpibithd  and 
eloqiient  Dn  Hutcheson,  which  he  attended  before  he  lefb 
Giasgbvr,  had  a  considerable  effect  in  dir^btilig  his  talents 
to  their  proper  objects.  It  was  also  at  this  peHbd  of  his 
lif<Q  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  the  study  Cft 
languages.  He  had  been  originsLliy.  destined  for  the  church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  was  sent  to  Oxford,  btit, 
lifter  sdven  years^  residehcis  there,  not  Bridihg  an  inclind* 
tion  for  that  profession,  he  returned  to  Scdtland  arid  to  hii 
ihother. 

Iti  1751  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  profes^tji"  of  logic  in  thel 
university  of  Glasgow;  and  the  year  follbwing,  lipon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cragle,  the  immediate  sticcessoV  of  Dr.Hdtch^- 
son,  he  was  removed  to  the  professorship  of  inoral  pfh'ilo-  , 
sophy  in  that  university.  His  lectufe^  iri  both  ihlese  pro- 
fessorships  were  of  the  most  ctiasterly  kind,  but  no  [i'iiit 
of  them  lias  been  preserved,  except  what  he  himself  pub- 
lished in  his  two  principal  wdrks.  A  general  sketch  of  his 
lectures  has  indeed  been  ^l^eii  by  his  biogratpher,  in  the 
words  erf  one  of  his  pupils,  from  which  it  appeard  that  bi^ 
lectures  on  logic  were  at  oncA'  original  and  pVofound.  Hh 
course  of  moral  philosophy  consisted  of  four  parts;  the  first 
contained  natural  theology,  6r  the  proofs  of  the  Bei^i^  and 
Attributes  of  God ;  the  se6ohd  comprehenfded  Ethics, 
strictly  so  called,  ahd  cbrtsisterf  chife'fly  of  the  dottrihes 
Which  he  published  afterwards'  in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments.*'  In  the  third  ^art  h6  treated  mare  at  length 
of  that  branch  of  morality  Which  relates  to  just'ic^.  Thii* 
also  he  intended  to  giVe  to  the  public ;'  huk  this  int^hVioil, 
Which  is  mentJ(!mea  in  th6  colic WsrAh  of  the  «  Thebry  of 
Mornt  Senttittents,"  he  did  nbt  live  to'  fiiWI.  Tti  the  fb-urth 
atkl  1^  part  of  his  lectui'es  he  exaniined  those  politicd  r^-*' 
g(crlatYOns  whmh  are  founded,  liot  upbii'  the  principle  of 
justice,'  but  of  expediency.  Under  this  view  he  consid^i'ed 
the  political' institutions  i^latihg^  to  commerce,  to  fin&ilces/ 
to  ecd^siatftibal  and  military  establishments.  What  he  de^"^^ 
llvereki  drf  ffct^#  ^tiBjtectsr  forttied  th«f  substance  of  the  work 
which  he  aft^rwfertl^  jitiblfehed  undeir  the  title  of  «  An  In- 
quiry ihfb  t!hlgN*?ut^  and' Causes"  of  the  Wdilth  of  Na- 
'tiotis.*'  TlttrS  Wats  rid  sittialiott  iW  Which  his  abilities'  ap'- 
p^atcld  ta  greater  advdb tagb '  tUM  tHH^  df  a  pi-ofessfon  Iti 
delivering  his  lectures  he  trusted  alitioort:  efntirely  tctes^t^'^ 
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porary  elocution.  His  manner,  tboogh  not.  graceful, 
was  plain  and  unaffected ;  and,  as  be  seemed  to  be  always 
interested  in  bis  subject,  be  never  failed  to  interest  bis 
bearers.  His  reputation  was  accordingly  raised  very^ 
bigh,  and  a  multitude  of  students  from  a  great  distance 
resorted  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  merely  on  bis  ac« 
count 

It  does  not  appear  that  be  made  any  public  trial  of  his 
powers  as  a  writer  before  the  year  1753,  when  he  furnished 
some  criticisms  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  a  periodical 
work  called  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,^'  which  was  then 
begun,  but  was  not  carried  on  beyond  two  numbers.  lu 
1759  be  first  published  his  ^^  Theory  of  Mora.1  Sentiments,^' 
to  which  he  afterwards  subjoined  '^  a  Dissert^ition  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages,  and  on  the  different  Genius  of  those 
which  are  original  and  compounded." 

After  the  publication  of  this  work.  Dr.  Smith  remained 
four  years  at  Glasgow,  discharging  his  official  duties  witb 
increasing  reputation.     Towards  the  end  of  1763  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Mr.  Charles  Townseud  to  accom* 
pany  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  bis  travels  ;  and  the  liberal 
t^rms  of  the  proposal,  added  to  a  strong  desire  of  visiting 
the  continent  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  resign  bit  profes- 
sorship at  Glasgow.     Early  in  the  year  1764  he  joined  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh  in  London,  and  in. March  set  out  witb 
him  for  the  coQtinent.     Sir  James  Macdonald,  a-fterwards 
so  justly  lamented  by  Dr.  Smith  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons,  as  a  young  man  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments and  virtues,  met  them  at  Dover.     After  a  few 
days  passed  at  Paris,   they  settled  for  eighteen  months  at. 
Thoulouse,   and  then  took  a  tour  through  the  south  of 
France  to  Geneva,  where  they  passed  two  months.     About, 
Christmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  remained 
till  the  October  following.     By  the  reqommendations  of, 
David  Hume,  with.wbomi  Dr.  Smith  had  been  united  in. 
strict  friendship  from  the  year  1752,  they  were  introduced 
to  the  society  of  the  first  wits  in  France,  but  who  were  also/ 
unhappily  the  most  notorious  deists.    The  biograpber  of 
Dr.  A.  Smith  has  told  us,  in  the  words  of  the  duke  of  Buc-. 
cleugh  himself,  that  be  and  his  noble  pupil  lived  together 
in  the  most  uninterrupted  harmony  during  the  thjreeyeara. 
of  their  travels;  and  that  their  friendship  continued  to  the, 
end  of  Dr.. Smith's  life,  whose  loss  was  then  sincerely  re*- 
gretted  by  the  survivor. 
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The  next  ten  years  of  Dr.  A.  Smith's  life  were  passed  in  a 
retirement  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  bis  late  mi- 
grations. With  the  exception  of  a  few  visits  to  Edinburgh 
and  London,  he  passed  the  whole  of  this  period  with  his  mo- 
ther at  Kirkaidy,  occupied  habitually  in  intense  study.  His 
friend  Hume,  who  considered  a  town  as  the  true  scene  for 
a  man  of  letters,  in  vain  attempted  to  seduce  him  from  his 
retirement;  till  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1776,  he 
accounted  for  his  long  retreat  by  the  publication  of  his 
**  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,*' 2  vols.  4to.  This  book  is  well  known  as  the  most 
profound  and  perspicuous  dissertation  of  its  kind  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  About  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  the  author  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  in  Scotland.  The  greater  part  of 
these  two  years  he  passed  in  London,  in  a  society  too  ex- 
tensive and  varied  to  allow  him  much  time  for  study.  In 
consequence  of  his  new  appointment,  he  returned  in  1778 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  in  affluence,  and  among  the  companions  of  his  youth. 
"Daring  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh," 
says  his  biographer,  ^'  his  studies  seemed  to  be  entirely 
suspended ;  and  his  passion  for  letters  served  only  to  amuse 
his  leisure  and  to  animate  his  conversation.  The  infirmities 
of  age,  of  which  he  very  early  began  to  feel  the  approaches, 
reminded  hitn  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  what  he  yet 
owed  to  the  public  and  to  his  own  fame.  The  principal 
materials  of  the  works  which  he  had  announced  had  long 
ago  been  collected,  and  little  probably  was  wanting,  but  a 
kw  years  of  health  and  retirement,  to  bestow  on  them  that 
systematical  arrangement  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  that  Bowing,  and  apparently  artless  style, 
which  he  had  studiously  cultivated,  but  which,  after  ^U  his 
experience  and* composition,  he  adjusted  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  his  awn  taste/*  The  death  of  his  mother  in  1784, 
who,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  had  possessed  lier  faculties 
unimpaired,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  health,  and  that 
of  a  cousin,  who  had  assisted  in  superintending  his  house- 
hold, in  1788,  contributed  to  frustrate  his  projects.  Though 
he  bore  his  losses  with  firmness,  his  health  and  spirits  gra- 
dually declined,  and,  in  July  1790,  he  died  of  a  chronic 
obstruction  in  hid  bowels,  which  had  been  lingering  and 
painful.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  gave  orders  to 
destroy'  all  his  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  some 
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detached  e^s^aj^^  >yj;iicli  be  kft  to,  the  cace  of  bis  ^xeo^lora, 
atid  whijch  have  since  be^n  published  in  one  vQluuxe  4io^ 
ia  1795. 

Of  his  intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  of  the  or|gii|i^« 
litj^  and  compreh^nsiYeness  of  his  views,  the  extent,  variej^. 
and  correctness  of  his  information,  the  fertility  of  h^^  inveo^ 
tioQ,  and  the  ornaments  which  bis  riph  ii9£^in^tip^  ha^. 
borrowed  from  classical  cultjure,  Dn  A.  Sqni|t,b,  has  leftl^j^*, 
bind  him  lasting  ippnuments.     To  his  pri,vaXe  i^v^ci^hi  ti^. 
most  certain  ot  all  testimonies  poay  b,e  fou^n.d  in  tb^  99^1^-  < 
d^ence,  respect,  and  attachment,  ^^bigl^  followed  hjiw  thro^h. 
the  various  relations  of  life.     With  a).l,  his  taleats,  bowi^i{ei^ 
lie  is  acknowledged  not  to  have  been,  fitted,  for  t^  gei^^ 
commerce  of  the  world,  or  th^  business  of  a.ctivQ  li^.     Hu^, 
I^bitual  abstraction  of  thought  rendered  bin;  inattentive  to« 
common  ojbjects,  and  he  frequently  exhibited  instan^est  of 
absence,  which  b^ye  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  fafic^ 
oi  Addison  or  La  Bruy^re.     Cveo.  in  bis  childhood  this  ha- 
bit began  to  sh^w  itself.     In  his  external  for;n  and  appf^ar*. 
acic^e  there  was  nothing,  uniqommon.     He  p^v^c  sajt  fpr  hi^ 
picture;  but  a  medallion,  e.j^ecuted  by  Ta^sie,  conveys  ^n 
ex^ct  idea  of  bis  profile,  ^nd  of  tbe.  general  expressjon  of 
his  countenance.     Th^  vaJuable  library  which  be  had  coK 
]ected  w^s  bj^queatbed,  with  the  rest  of  hip  property^  to  his, 
cousin,  Mr.  Payid  Dog^las. 

'  One  tbing,  howev^r^  is  muqh  tp  be  regcettedf  in  the  life, 
of  Dr.  A.  Smith,  of  which. bis  biographer  has.  npt  thought 
fit  to.  take  the  smallest  notice ;  and  that  is  his  infidelity* 
When  his  frTend  Hume  died,  he  published  the  life  which, 
tl)at  celebrated  sceptic.h^d,  written  of  himself;  with  sjuch 
remarks  as  proved,  Lut.  top  plainly,  tbat  his.  senf|o>ents  on 
tbe  subject  of  religion  were  nearly  the  s^m^^  with  those  of 
the  deceased*     This  publication,  ^.hicb  appa(;eptly  \ya^  in^* . 
tended  to  strike  a  powerful  blow  against  vhrifttia?uty^and.to. 
give  propprtiopable  suppor!^  to  tbe,ca^^Q  of  dej^fn,  pr9dnced 
an  anonymous  letteir  to  Ij^r.  A.  Snpith  from.  tb^,|(j!larepdpn 
press,';  which  was  Afterwards  known  to  have  proceeded  from, 
the  pen  of  Dr.  IJorne.     In  thi^  celebrated  letter,  the  argu* 
mentis  so  cl^ar^  anq :  the  hi|qci9Vir.sp  easy  apd  natural,  tbat 
it  produces  an  isff^ct^  which  no  one.  bHt  a  determined  infidel 
can  resist  or  resept.     Dr^  A^  ^pnith  had  assumed  an  air  of 
great  solemnity,  in  his  defence,  of  bis  friend  Hjuine ,;  but  the 
author  of  the.  letter  .treats  theijpi  both  with .ajqculanty  whicp 
hfiuj  wpnderful  ^9,X^^\    **«  alludes  to  cciftaj^jane^aptes^coq- 
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eerniifg  Hume,  which  are  very  irnsonsistertt  i^ith  the  at^ctfunt 
given  in  his  life :  for  at  the  very  period  when*  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  the  utmost!  tranquillity  6f  spirits,  nbne  of 
bis  friends  could  venture  to  mention  I>r.  Beartie  in  his  pre- 
seiici^,  ''  lest  it  should  thrdw  him  into  a  At  of  passion  and 
swearing."  From  whatever  uii fortunate  cause  this  bias  in 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  mimd^  arose,  whether  from  his  intimacy 
wi'tb-Hume>  from  his  too  earnest  desire  to  account  for  every 
thing  metfaphysically,  or  from  a  subsequent  intercourse 
with  the  inlidel  wits  and  philosophers  of  France,  it4s  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  only  material  stain' upon  a  charslcter 
of  mvith  exeellence.' 

•  SMITH  (Charles),  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  of  the 
corn-trade,  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  1713.  His  father  was 
CharlesFSmith,^  who  occupied  several  mills  by  descent,  and 
erected  tfadse  great  establishments  of  the  kind  at  Barking  iin 
£8sex,  ftrom  which  he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  in 
1761.  Our  author  succeeded,  on  bis  father's  retirement, 
to  the  occupation  of  his  predecessors :  but,  having  a  com* 
petent  fortune,  left  the  active  management  to  his  partner 
and  relation,  while  he  found  leisure  to  pursue  bis  inquiries 
at  Barking,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  country  magistrate. 
In  1748,  he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lefevre, 
brother  to  Pe(er  Lefevre,  who  had  established  the  largest 
malt-distillery  in  England ;  and  from  henceforth  be  resided 
aimong  bis  wife^s  relations  at  Stratford  in  Essex.  Here, 
inquisitive  atnd  industrious,  he  turned  hi&  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  corn-trade,  and  policy  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  was  induced  by  the  scarcity  of  1757,  to  lay  the  result 
of  his'  labours  on  this  subject  before  the  public,  in  three^ 
vakiabie  tracts  published  in  1758  and  1759.  These  wer& 
w^l  received,  and  the  author  lived  to  see  an  edition  of 
them  published  by  the  city  of  LondM  ;  to'  hear  his  work 
quoted  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Adanl  Smith,  in  bis  **  Wealth 
of  Nations;*'  and  to  observe  his  recommendations  adopted 
by  parliament.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  enjoyments  he 
died  by  a  fad  from  his  horse,  Feb.  8,  1777,  ag^d  sixty- 
three.  His  only  son,  Charles  Smith,  esq.  was  lately  mem^ 
ber  of  parliament  for  Westbury  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Smith's 
tracts  on  corn  had  become  very  scarce,  when  in  1 804  they 

1  Life  by  Dugftkl  Stewart,  esq.  first  i^gabUshed  in  the  Transactious  of  tht  Royal 
Society  of  Ediuburgh',  aod  sfnce'with  tb«1uives  of  Reid  and  Robertson^ 
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Wlk  m  ittagkilitidii  »liU  wiexfaMBl^,  ttikl  a  coihimmd  of 
Jaog^ge>  and  a  variety  of  character,  i^ich  hate  not  yet 
received  their  doe  eonmendatioD."  **  Etfaelinde' '  appeared 
IB  n^S'^  *<Celefttina"  in  1791;  '<  Desmoml*'  in  1792; 
and  '^  The  Old  Maaor  House"  in  1793.  To  tbesesuceeeded 
"^Tbe  Waaderings  of  Warwick;"  the  ''Banisbed  Man;" 
HMontalbert;"  **^Marcbmo»t;"  ^«  The  young  Philosopher," 
and  the  ^^  Solitary  Wanderer,"  malting  in  alt  38  veiumes* 
They  were  not,,  however,  all  equally  succeasfal.  She  was 
fted  by  indignant  feelings  to  intersperse  much  of  her  private 
history  and  her  law-suits ;  and  this  again  involved  her  soniei 
limes  in.  a  train  of  poiideal  sentiment,  which*  was  by  no 
neansL  popdar,  avd  had- it  been  just,,  was  out  at  place  in  ar 
■soeal  fiction. 

fieaidea  these,  Mrs.  Smith'  wrote  several  beaawifef-  little 
vohisies  far  y^eung  persons,  entitled  **  Rural  Waftsr;" 
^^  RamUes  Fanhep ;"  **  Bknor  Mbmia,"  and*  <*  Gonveiaw* 
tiens.;"  andia.poem^ifi  Uaiaiivei««,cali«df**TheEmi^am^" 
in*  addition  to  a  secoodl  volume  of  *^  Sonnets." 

Dumng  thia  lon^  pesiod<  of  constant}  lineaary  eareition^ 
wiittth  abne-seeoied  sufficient  to  have  occiipieKi all  her  time^ 
MiBi  Smith  had  both  family  griefe  and  family' bussneBs  of 
the  mast  perplexing  and  overwhelming  namive  to  contxend 
with.  lies  eldest  son  had  been  many  years'  absent aff» 
writer  in  Bengal ;  her  second  surviving  son  died  of  a«  rapid 
and  violent  fiaver ;  her  third- son  lostt  his  leg  at  Dunkii^,.  av 
ai»  ensign  in  the- 24tfa  raiment;  and  her  eldest  daugbleif 
expired  within  two  years  after  her  marriage^  The  grsSnd- 
tether  of  her  children  had  left:  hiapHoperty^^wfaicb  lay/ii|* 
tfae  Wieat  Indies,  in  the  hands^  oP  trustees  aiid  a^gema;  a»d' 
itn was  long  uopnsductivetohen  iiamily«  Some amngenventa* 
ave  said  to  hame*  been  attemp^d  before  her  death  whichi 
piKimised  sueaess,  but  it  does;  not  appear  chat  these  wefe> 
completed.  Her  husband^  who  <  seems:  never' to  have*  con* 
quened  hist  lierbits  of:  im|>radeooe^  died^  if  is  saidi  inle^ 
coafinametit,  in.  March  1906;  ami'  on  Oet«  29i  fbllowingv- 
Mi!S.  Snuth  died  at  TelfoDd,  near  Farnham,  ia  Surrey,  aftec 
ai Ungermg'aiid  painful  illness,,  wfaiofaishe  bone  withabe  ut^ 
most  patience. 

The  year- following  her  deaths  a|i>  additional  volomeofher 
poetry  waa  puUi&bed  uadertfae  title  of^*^  Beachy  Headr  and^ 
other  Poems^"  which  certainly  did 'tfot^dimimshi  her  well*' 
earned)  and  aofcnowiedged  repatitian  as^a  g^enuine cHildoS 
gffuus^    Her.  novels-  may  bav  .fopgou^ni:  aad>  .we 
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i(re  io  %  giMl^  «M(Hire  iq  «Ii  pr^ciMt;  km  «#  igieM  wkk  bcr 
^iivd  oiiiogw^  tb^  of  h«r  p<^Ej[  il,  i«.  nQlk  easy  tOi  apeajl(  in 

60  much  pathos  and  h^FflfKHi^  Wt  ii^:  tbe*icpAg^  are  so  soQtbp 

^n^  aad  sp  diriightful ;  a^A  ll;^  s9<»umtat^.sQ«taim;bio&,  so 
cov^onaBl;  to.  tlM  b^sl  n^QiwiQi^si  of  tbe  bMrt,  tluit  oa 
rieaid^i^  of  pur^  t^^  q^a  g^ow*  woa^ry  Qf  perqsiog  tbem.'^ 
^  waa  r^orted  t^t  h0aiMIA)'3!iii9tao«lad.tiOkPttUisb  otennpir^ 
of  her  1^^)  a^  a  qoli^Qtipii;  o/  i;^^  lett)9r,4»  but.  as  at  tbe 
disl^^iH^e  qF  ^\mp»k  tei^  ye^ri^.  OPtb^PS  of  tbi^.  kind  has  ap;* 
peared^  we  presiiqip  ^at  tb^  design,,  for  wb^tever  reasppi, 
baa  been  abaodooed.^ 

SMITH  (EDiiHfKi))^  one  of  those  writers  who,  witboujt 
macb  labouc  have  attaiped  high  reputation,  and  who  ace 
mentioned,  with  re v€Hreoce  rather  for  the  possession  than  tbe 
exertion  of  nncoqfinion  abilities,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
l^eale,  ap  eminent  merchant,  bj  a  daughter  of  tbe  famoua 
bariO»  Lechmere ;  andv  born  in  166H.  Some  misfortunes  oi 
bis  father^  which  were  soon  aftcar  fpUowed  by  bia  death, 
opoaJHoniSMi  tbe  son  to  be  left.very.  yquogjalbe  hands  of 
Mr.  Soiitb^  wbo  bad  married  bi^  JFather's  sister.  This  gen- 
tlpmap  treated  him  witb  as  much  tendernesii  as  if  be  bad 
l^een  his  own 'CbUd ;  and  plaqed  bioi  at  Westminster-school 
npder  tbe  c^re  o{  Div  Busby.  After  the  death  of  bis  gene* 
reus  guardian,  yonpg  Neale,  io  gratitude,,  tbepgbt  proper  ^ 
to  assQoie  tb^  panse  of  Smith.  He  was  elected  from  West- 
minster to  Qambridge,  but,  bei/ig:  offered  a  studentship 
volutltigrily.  removed  to  Qhrist-ciburch  in  Oxford.;  and  was 
ther^  bjr  bi^^aupt  b^ndsomoly^  maintained  as.  lopg  as-  she- 
liyed ;  aftep^  which,  b®  continue  a  member  of  that  society 
tin  within  ^e  years  of  his  qwut  death*  Some  time  before 
he  leftr  Christ  churcfa,  b^  wai^  sept  for  by  his.  mother  to^ 
Worcester,  and  ackpowiedg^d^by  her  as  a  legitixpate  son ;. 
which  his.friend  01disworl4lrnp^Ptions,,  he  says,  to  wipe,  off 
tbeaspersipps.  tb?^  smpe  baA/ igi^oraptiy  casi  on  his,  hir^b. 
Hj^.pibss^  tbf opgh  the.exprcis^.of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity; witb.untt^M4  applause  ;and^Qquired  a  great  repntaftion 
ID  the^schmt^'Whfor  bvi.kpoMiiledgeand.sfciU  io  dispniation. 
I)e  hada  long  and  perfect  ip^ms^^y  with,  all  the  Greek  and. 
Latin,  diafsi^s.;  with  wb<W.  h^-h^  carefully  conipared 
i^hateviir  wn^wprfth  p^psipg  in  the  Frencbt  Spanish,,  and, 

1  From ,  an  elecanfc  tribute  to  her  memory  in  tbe  Cent.  Lit.  toI.  IV.««GeDt. 

Mas.  vol.  mtyfl 
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Iralian  languages,  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  bis 
own  codntry.     He  considered  tbe  ancients  and  moderns, 
not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one 
and  the  same  plan,  the  art  of  poetry, 
'    His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down 
in  miscellaneous  collections.  His  celebrated  tragedy,  called 
**  Ph^dra  and  Hippolitus,"  wa&  acted  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  1707.     This  play  was  introduced  upon  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  the  Italian  opera  so  much  engrossed  the  polite 
world,  that  sense  was  thought  to  be  sacrificed  to  sound  ? 
and  this  occasioned  Addison,  who  wrote  the  protegue,  to 
satirize  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  public.     The  chief  excel- 
lence of  this  play,  which  has  been  praised  far  beyond  its 
merits,  is  the  versification.     It  is  not  destitute  of  the  pa- 
thcnic  ;  but  is  so  wonderfully  inferior,  not  only  to  the  Hip- 
poly  tus  of  Euripides,  but  even  to  the  Ph^dre  of  Racine; 
and  is' so  full  of  glaring  faults,  that  it  is  astonishmg  how 
Addison  could  tolerate  it,  or  how  it  could  be  made  even  a 
temporary  fashion  to  admire  it.     It  is  now  as  little  thought 
of  ai  it  deserves.     This  tragedy,  with  ••  A  Poem  to  the 
Memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,*'  his  most  intimate  friend, 
tlM-ee  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  spoken  publicly  at 
Oxford,  "  in  laudem  Thomae  Bodleii,**  were  published  in 
r719^  under  the  name  of  bis  Works,  by  his  friend  Oldis- 
Worth,  w^ho  prefixed  a  character  of  Smith. 
"  He  died  in  1710,  in   his  forty-second  year,  at  the  seat 
of  Georgel   Ducket,  esq,  called   Hartham,    in' Wiltshire; 
and'  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  there.     Some  time 
before  bis  death,,he  engaged  in  considerable  undertakings  j 
and  raised  expectations  in  the  world,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  gratify.     Oldisworth  observes,  that  he  bad  seen  of  his' 
about  ten  sheets  of  Pindar,  trani^lated  into  English ;  which, 
be  says,  exceeded  any  thing  in  that  kind  he  could  ever  hope 
for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  for  a  tragedy 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey^  and  had  writteti  several  scenes  of  it ;  a 
subject  afterwards  nobly  executedby  Mr;Rowe.     But  his 
greatest  undertaking  was  a  translation  of  Longinus,  to  which 
be  proposed  a  large  addition  of  notes  and  observatidns  of 
bis  own,  with  an  entire  system  of  thfe  art  of  poetry  in  thrte 
books,  untierthe  titles  of  "thoughts,  dilution,  and  figure.*' 
He  Intended  also  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  antsients  and 
moderns,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English  poets;  and  to  animadvert  upon  their  several  beau- 
ties and  defects. 
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Oldisworth  has'repcesented  Smith  as  a'  mau  abounding' 
with  qualities  both  good  and  great ;  and  that  may  perhap^s 
be  true,  in  some  degree,  though  amplified  by  the  partiality 
of  friendship*     He  had,  aevertheless,  some  defects  in  his 
conduct :  one  was  an  extreme  carelessness  in  the  particu- 
lar of  dress;  whicD  singularity  procured   him  the  name  of 
^^  Captain  Rag/'    The  ladies,  it  is  said,  at  once  commended 
and  reproved  him,  by  the  name  of  the  ^'  handsome  sloven.** 
It  is  acknowledged  also,  that  he  wa$  much  inclined  to  in-- 
temperance ;   which   was   caused   perhaps  by  disappoint* 
ments,  but  led   to  that  indolence  and  loss  of  character, 
which  has  been  frequently  destructive  to  genius,  even  of  a 
higher  order  than  he  appears  to  have  possessed.    Dr.  John- 
son thus  draws  up  his  character :  ^^  As  his  years  advanced,, 
he  advanced  in  reputation ;  for  he  continued  to  cultivate 
his  mind  ;  but  h^  did  not  amend  his  irregularities,  by  which 
he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the  deanr 
and  chapter  declared  *  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he 
having  been  convicted  of  riotous  misbehaviour  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary;  but  it  was' referred  to* the 
dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution.     Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  ;  the  go- 
vernors of  his  college  cpuld  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wished 
that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away.     Some 
time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency ;  in 
his  own  phrase,  he  whitened  himself,  having  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit 
in  ,the  college ;  but  when  the  election  came,  the  preference 
was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes,  his  junior;,  the  same,  I  suppose, 
that  joined   with   Freind  in  an  edition  of  part  of  De-^ 
mosthene^;  it  not  being  thought  proper  to  trust  the  superin- 
tendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  him* 
self.     From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his 
wit  against  the  dean.  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom  he  considered  as 
the  opponent  of  his  claim.     Of  bis  lampoon  upon  him,  I 
once  beard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated.     But 
be  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  un- 
willing to  lose  him  :  he  was  eudured,  with  all  his  pranks 
and  his  vices,  two  years  longer;  .but  on   December  20, 
1705,.  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  de- 
clared five  years  before  was  put  in  execution.     The  exe-^ 
cution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender;  for  one  of  his 
friends,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared 
Dot  to  knoyv  it.  .  He  was  now  driven  t^  Loadon».  where,  b^ 
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associated  himself  with  the  whigs»  whether  b^atilre  tliey 
were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories  had  e^tp^lled  hioi^  ot 
because  he  was  a  whig  by  prineiptei  may  perhaps   be 
doubted*     He  was,  however,  caressed  by  men  of  gt-^at 
abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  those  who  delighted  it)  his  conversation. 
There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis worthy  to  have 
made  him  useful.     One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a 
friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter,  and, 
having  stayed  some  time  below,  eaiile  up  thoughtful.    After 
a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  <  He  that  wanted  me  below 
was  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  me  that  a  history 
of  the  revolution  was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should 
undertake  it.     I  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character 
of  lord  Sunderland  ?*     And  Addison  immediately  returned^ 
^  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last  ?*  and  went  away;  Cap- 
tain Rag  was  a  name  that  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence 
of  dress.     This  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend  of  Smith. 
Such  scruples  might  debar  htm  from  some  profitable  em- 
ployments ;  but  as  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real 
esteem,  they  left  him  many  friends  ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
better  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 
violent  conflict  of  parties,  bad   a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  the  first  wits  on  either  side.     But  learning  and  nature 
will  now-and-then  take  different  courses.    His  pls^y  pleased 
the  critics,  and   the  critics  only.     It  was,  as  Addison  has 
recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night.     Smith  had,  in- 
deed, trusted  entirely  to  his  merit ;  had  insured  no  band 
of  applauders,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and 
found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
support.     The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintbt,  wha 
advanced  the  price  from  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to 
sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
dication.    Smithes  indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the 
dedication,  till  Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,    gavc^ 
notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.     Now, 
therefore,  it  was  written ;  and  Halifax  expected  the  authof 
with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a 
place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Smith;*  by  pride, 
or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  at- 
tend him,  though  doubtless  warned   and  pressed  bjr  bit' 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not  goiifg  to  so«^ 
Ueit  it.    In  1109,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  rhttdhi 
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died  Jobn  I^ilipsy  the  fiMnd  and  fallow*coliegian  of  Smith, 
who,  on  that  oce«8ion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  justice  must 
place  among  the  best  elegies  which  our  language  can  sbew» 
an  elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of  dignity 
an<l  softness.  There  are  some  passagea  too  ludicrous ;  but 
ev^ry  human  performance  has  its  faults.  This  elegy  it  wan 
the  mode  among  his  friends  to  purchase  for  a  guinea;  and, 
as  his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable 
poem*  Of  bis  ^  Pindar,'  mentioned  by  Oidisworth,  I  have 
aever  otherwise .  heard.  His  ^  Longinus'  he  intended  to 
accompany  with  some  illustrations,  and  had  selected  hiv 
instances  of  ^  the  false  Sublime,*  from  the  works  of  Black- 
more,  He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage, 
with  the  story  of  *  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  experience  of  the'  inefficacy  and  incredibility  of 
a  mythological  tale  paight  determine  him  to.  choose  an  ac- 
tion from  English  history,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event,  produced  by 
the  operation  of  known  characters.  Having  formed  hit 
plan,  and  collected  materials,  he  declared  that  a  few 
months  would  complete  his  design;  and,  that  he  might 
pursue  his  work  with  fewer  avocations,  be  was,  in  June, 
17 JO,  invited  by  Mr.  Geqrge  Backet,  to  his  house  at 
Hartbam  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he  found  such  opportunities 
of  indulgence  as  did  not  much  forward  his  studies,  and* 
particularly  some  strong  ale,  too.  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  pletKoric :  and 
then,  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to 
W  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prescription  of  a 
purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty 
tp  delay  it  till  he  bad  given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith, 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman,  and 
boastful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude 
contempt,  and  swallowed  his  own  medicine,  which,  in 
July  1710^  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  buried  at 
Hajrtham.  Many  years  afterwards,  EKicket  communicated 
to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  account,  pretended  to  have 
Ueeo  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  was, 
in  its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldricb,  Smalridge,  and 
Atterbury,;  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  in- 
sert the  alterations.  This,  story  was  published  triumphantly 
by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  eagerly 
received:  but  its  progress. was  soon  checked;  for,  finding 
its  way  into  the  journal  of  TrevouK,  it  fell  under  the  eye 
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of  AUerbury,  then  an  exile  in  France,  who  immed\Aie\f 
denijBcl  the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  tiiat  he 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Sjnith ;  hi) 
coinpany  being,  as  must  be  inferred^  not  accepted  by  those 
who  attended  to  their  characters.  The  charge  was  after^ 
wards  very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr*  Burton  of  Eton ;  a 
man  eminent  for  literature,  and,  though  not  of  the  same 
party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of  truth  to 
leave  them  burthened  with  a  fals6  charge:  The  testimo- 
nies which  be  has  collected  have  convinced  mankind  that 
either  Smith  or  Ducket  were  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious 
faUehood.  This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smith's  life  which  with  more  honour  to  his  name  might 
have  been  concealed.  Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more. 
He  was  ^  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions^ 
tliat  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  dropped  in 
conversation  were  considered,  like  those  of  Scaliger,  a» 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  had  great  readiness  and  ex-« 
actness  of  criticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a  ue^ 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties^ 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  ra«* 
pidity,  and  of  retaining  with  great  fidelity  what  be  so 
easily  collected.  He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  pre-> 
sent  question  required;  and,  when  his  friends  expressed 
their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent 
negligence  and  drunkenness,  he  never  discovered  his  hours 
of  reading  or  method  of  study,  but  involved  himself  i» 
affected  silence,  and  fed  bis  own  vanity  with  their  admira- 
tion and  conjectures.  One  practice  he  had,  which  was 
easily  observed  :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  presented  ^to 
his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did  not  suflPer* 
it  to  be  lost;  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the 
warmth  of  conversation,  very  diligently  committed  to  paper. 
Thus  it  was  that  be  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for 
his  new  tragedy;  of  which  Rowe,'when  they  were  put  into 
bis  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says^,very  little  use,  but 
which  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  mate« 
rials*  When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected 
him  ^vith  the  licentious  and  dissolute ;  and  he  affected  the 
airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure;  but  his  xiress  was 
always  deficient:  scholastic  doudiness  still  hung  about 
him,  and  bis  merriment  was  sure  to  .produce  -the  scorn  of 
his  companions.  With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  his 
vjces,  he  was  one  of ,  the  murmurers  at  fortune  4  jSLud  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor^  when  Addison  was 
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Mtr^ssed  attd  preferred  :  nor  would  a  very  little  have  con- 
tented, him;  for  be  estimated  his  wants  at  six  hundred 
poands.a  year.  In  his  course  of  reading  it  was  particular, 
that  he  hfd  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remembered, 
the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry.  He  had  a  high  opi-* 
nion  of  his  own  merit,  and  something  contemptuous  in  his 
treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  many  frailties ;  yet  it 
cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could 
obtain  to  the  same  play  a  prologue  from  Addison,  and  an 
epilogue  from  Prior;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  pa-^ 
tronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth."  ^ 

SMITH  (Epward),  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  a 
learned  divine-  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Lisburn  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  in  1665,  and  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  i\\ 
1684,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  bis  age.  He  afterwards 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  During  the  trouble- 
SQgie  times  in  1689,  he  retired  for  safety  to  England,  where 
he  was  recommended  to  the  Smyrna  comps^ny,  and  made 
chaplain  to  their  factories  at  Gonstantinople  and  Smyrna. 
Here  he  remaiaed  four  years, ,  and>  probably  by  engaging 
in  trade,  very  much  advanced  his  private  fortune.  In  1693 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  king 
William  HI,  whom  he  attended  four  years  in  Flanders,  and 
became,  a  great  favourite  with  his  majesty.  His  first  pro-* 
motion,  was  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1 69  5, 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor  in  1699,  and  was'  ^on  after  admitted  into  the 
prlvy-council.  He  died  at  Bath  in  October  1720,  leaving 
large  property  to  his  family.  He  printed  four  sermons, 
one  preached  at  London  before  the  Turkey  company,  the 
others  at  Dublin,  upon  public  occasions.  While  at  the 
university,  he  was  a  member  o(  the  phifosophical  society  of 
Dublin^  and  for  some  time  their  secretary.  In  1695  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^  and 
contributed  to  the  ^'  Philosophical  Transactions,"  papers 
<on  the  follow  subjects-:  "  Answers  to  Queries  about  Lough- 
Neagh;''  .'^  A  relation  of  an  extraordinary  effect  of  the 
power  of  invagination;''  <^  Account  of  soap  earth  near 
Sinyrna;'!  "Of  Rusma,  a  black  earth;"  and  of  "The 
Use  of.Qpium  among  the  Turks/'  ^ 

1  Johnson's  Lives.— NichoWs  Poems — and  Atterburji's  Correspondence, 
s  Harris's  edition  of  V^are. 
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SMITH  (George),  of  CbtclfeMter,  the  s^doni,  but  mo§e 
knowtty  of  three  brotherB^  all  disttnguished  air  painttf^r 
was  born  in  1714.  George  i«  celebrate  as  a  painter  of 
landscape, ,  but  it  was  expected  bj^  the  <$onti(yMSeiirs  of  Ae 
time,  that  his  younger  brother  John  would  fa*4re  siirptfssed 
him  in  that  syle  of  painting.  In  the  contests  for  prices,  at 
the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  Jokn's  landscttpea 
were  frequently  preferred  to  those  of  George ;  but  be  4iei 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  all  memory  of  his  i^rks,  as  well 
as  of  the  artist  himself,  has  been  nearly  obliterated.  Wil* 
LIAM,  the  eldest  brother,  was  a  painter  of  porti^aits^  but 
produced  also  some  good  landscapes.  He  is  said,  however^ 
by  some  who  remember  him,  to  have  been  more  remark* 
iible  for  painting  frait  and  flowers,.  thM  *  for  the  other 
branches  of  bis  art.  William  was  defornfed,  and  bis 
eountenance  was  thought  by  many  to  resemble  that  of  the 
celebrated  John  Locke.  John  died  J»ly  29,  1764,  at  tire 
age  of  forty- seven.  William  on  this  2^7tH  of  the  ensuing 
September,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  George  sarvived  till 
Sept.  7,  1776,  when  he  died,  at  the  ag«  of  sixty'-twa. 
Their  remains  are  deposited  in  the  cfaorch^yard  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  at  Chichester,  and  distinguished  onljr  by  a  plain  stone,^ 
containing  their  names  and  the  profession  of  each,  with 
the  dates  above  recited.  Mr.  W.  Pether,  4n  ingenious' 
painter  and  engraver  in  mez^otinto,  who  was  intimate  with 
these  brothers,  published  several  years  ago  an  admirable 
print,  with  fine  likenesses  of  the  three,  represented  in  a 
groupe ;  the  eldest  is  reading  a  lecture  upon  landscape  to 
the  two  younger,  who  are  listening  with  great  attention* ' 

SMITH  (Henry),  an  English  divine  of  popular  famein 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  1550  ot'  a  good  familjr 
at  Withcock  in  Leicestershire,  and  after  pursuing  hts* 
studies  at  Oxford,  entered  into  the  cb«roh.  Wood  thitik» 
lie  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  as  a  member  of  Hart-hall,  in 
r583  ;  and  adds,  that  **  he  was  then  esteemed  the  ihiracle 
and  wonder  of  his  age,  for  his  prodigious  memory,  and 
for  his  fluent,  eloq^ueat^  and  practies^l  way  of  preaching*" 
His  scruples,  however,  as  to  subscription  and  ceremonies^ 
were  such«  that  being  loth,  as  his  biographer  Fuller  is- 
fornis  us,  <'  to  make  a  rent  either  in~his  owir  conacieoee 
or  in  the  cbureh,*'  he  resolved  not  to  undertake  a  paaioral 
charge,  but  accepted  the  office  of  lecturer  ef  the  chiirck 

1  Precedhigcdiilonaflbis  D/Ct.  * 
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^  St,  dement  Oaiies,  Loodeti.  Hem  be  wa»  patrdnizeil 
hj  WiliiMi  Oeoil,  lord  Burieigh,  to  whoni  be  dedicai^d 
his^  scvmoto^  aftd  iAto/  |>revenied  the  proseoutipns  to  wbieli 
thd  odmr  fferopiiloiis' porkans  were  »t  that  tiooe  exposed^ 
He  appears  tm  bare  been  cme  of  the  most  popular  preach^ 
c#s  of  hia  ij^e;  Foliar  ioforms  i^»  as  an  instance,  tba( 
after  b\9  preaohinip  a  seriAon  on  Sarah's  nursing  of  Isaacs 
im  whiebl  be-  ftiatntamed  febe  doctrine  that  k  was  the  doty  c^ 
aH- notlMTBrto  miracf ibeil^ own  cbitdren,  "ladies  and  grdaft 
ycMtlearoiiidii  ptfesently  rdinanded  their  children  from  the 
vioiaaipe  r^imd  dbout  London,  and^  endeavoured  to  dis^ 
abafrge  tbe  seaond  moietie  of  a  mother,  and  to  nufse  tbeai 
hAdbi  tbsy  bad  brought  into  the  world.''  Their  eota^ 
pliaaFce  with  hift  instructions  on  this  point  was  the  Okore 
oandefeendiYig,  a»  Mr.  Smith  was  a  bachelor. 
-  Of  hisdead^  wis  have  no  certain  account  Fulleif,  wh^ 
givw  him  tbe  highest  character,  and  whose  principlies 
would  not  have  peroiitted  him  to  pay  this  respect  to  a 
pilAtan,  wdess  of  very  extraordinary  worth  or  talents,  a£tef 
nflklDg  every  inquiry,  concludes  that  he  died  about  160Q« 
Wood=^arfs  that  be  was  "in  great  renown  among  meu  ia 
l^i^S,"  in  wMcb  year  be  thinks  he  died. 

His  Bermoiis  and  trei^ises  were. published  at  sundry  timea 
riwMkCtthe  olose^of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  but  were  cqllected 
into  one  volttiiMi  4to,  in  1^5^  to  which  Fuller,  prefixed  tbe 
life  of  thte  audMrr.  This  volitoae  coasists  of  '<  A  prepara* 
tffre  |k»  iMmage--^a  Treatiae  on  tbe  Lord's  Supper — En^ 
■ihMGkioil .  of  U^ury-^Beiiefit  of  Contentation,  &c."  and 
otber  pta>adiofal  pieced..  His  treatise  on  ^'Atheism"  was^ 
acMtar  after  ter  first  poblication,  translated  into  Lntin,  aiid 
puMiahiad  at  OpfBenhekn,-  16 1 4^,  ^Oi  Grangei^  says,  *'  b^ 
im»  4Mdlad  the'  sihrn^-tdng/ked  preacher,"  aa  tbeogb  he 
were  second  a»  Gbryaottoos,  %&  u^Kim  the  epithet  of  ^M^n 
iaappropriatedv^ 

^MiTH^  jAMfis.    Se&  MORE. 

;  SHiTtt  or  SMYTHE  (Jol^),  a  traveller  md  ambaMa^ 
diar,  way  ^h^a  aan-  of  sir  Clement  Smith,  of  Liule  Baddoir 
in  Essex,  b]r  a  sifter  of  Edvnird  Seymour,  dvke  of  Somer^ 
tfft,'  actd  isonsaqaetitly  sister  to  Jane  Seymotir,  the  third 
ifUdbn^of  Heovy  V'liL  He* was  edacailed  at  Oxford,  but 
ia  whaa  iMiilc^e  is  not  kaown^  Wood  infonass  as  that  be 
t*    ^  . -r  .  . 

*  Lifb  by  Fuller. — Ath.  Ok.  vol.  I. — Gringen— Strypd^s  Life  of  Aylmer,  p» 
15ft-156.^»Kicboti'a  Leictsfttcthjr^,  vol.  II. 
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trarelled  into  foreign  couutries,  and  became  rery  aceorar-* 
plished  both  as  a  soidier  and  a  gentleman.  He. was  in 
France  in  the  reign  of  his  cousin  Edward  VI..  and  from  the 
introduction  to  bis  book  of  ^^  Instructions^''  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  in  the  service  of  several  foreign  princes.  In 
1576,  when  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  against  the  encroacliments  of  the 
Spanish  government,  they  solicited  queen  Elizabeth  for 
a  loan ;  but,  this  being  inconvenient,  she  sent  Smith  to.  in^ 
tercede  with  the  Spanish  monarch  in  their  behalf.  For  this 
purpose  she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  htm. 
Wood  imputes  his  mission  to  his  ^' being  a  person  of  a 
Spanish  port  and  demeanour,  and  well  known '  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  held  him,  as  their  king  did,  in  high  value, 
and  especially  for  this  reason  that  he  was  first  cousin  to 
king  Edward  VI."  Camden,  in  his  "  History  of  Eliza- 
beth," says  that  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  that  '^  he  retorted  with  such  di^retion  the  dis- 
graceful injuries  of  Caspar  Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
against  the  queen,  in  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  of  the 
inquisitors  of  Sevil,  who  would  riot  allow  the  attribute  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  in  the  queen's  title,  that  .the  king 
gave  him  thanks  for  it,  and  was  dbpleased  with  the.  arch- 
bishop, desiring  the  ambassador  to  conceal  the  matter  from 
the  queen,  and  expressly  commanded  the  said  attribute  to 
.  be  allowed  her."  We  have  no  ftrther  account  of  his  his- 
tory, except  that  he  was  living  in  1595,  in  great  eisteem 
by  learned  and  military  men.  He  wrote,  1.  A  ^^  Discourse 
concerning  the  forms  and  effects  of  divers  Weapons^  and 
other  very  important  matters  military ;  greatly  mistaken 
by  divers  men  of  war  in  their  days,  and  chiefly  of  the  mus- 
quet,  xsalyver,  and  long-bow,  &c."  Lbnd.  1589,  reprinted 
1^0,  4to.  2.  '<  Certaiiv  instructions,  observations,  and 
orders  military,  i^uisite  for  all  chieftains,  captains,  higher 
and  lower  officers,"  ibid.  1594,  1595,. 4to.  To  this  are 
added  '^  Instructions  for  enrolling  and  mustering."  There 
are  two  MSS.  relative  to  his  transactions,  in  Spain  in.  the 
Cotton  library,  and  one  in  the  Lambeth  library. '      ; 

SMITH  (John),  commonly  called  Capt.  John  SAfi^TH, 
or  Smyth,  was  born  at  Willoughby  in. the  county  'of  Lin* 
coin,  but  descended  from  the  Smyths  of  Cuerdley.  He 
ranks  with  the  greatest  travellers  and  adventurers  of  h|s 

* 

*  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  new  edit. 
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«^)  and  was  dijitiuguiibed  by  his  many  achievements  in 
ihe  four  quafters  of  the  globe.  In  the  wars  of  Hungary 
•about  1602,  in  three  single  combats  he  overcame  three 
Turks,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  for  which  and  other  gallant 
exploits  Sigismund,  duke  of  TransylvaQia,  under  whom  he 
served,  gave  him  his  picture  set  in  gold,  with  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  ducats:  and  allowed  him  to  bear  , three 
Turks  heads  proper  as  bis  shield  of.  arms.  He  afterwards 
went  to  America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians, 
from  whom  be  found  means  to  oscape.  He  often  hazarded 
his  life  in  naval  engagements  with  pirates,  Spanish  men  of 
war,  and  in  other  adventures,  and  had  a  considerable  hand 
in  reducing  New- England  to  the  obedience  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  ia  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  from  barbarism.  If 
the  same,  wfaich  is  very  probable,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Stow's  "  Survey  of  London,"  under  the  name  of  **  Capt. 
John  Smith,  some  time  governoi*  of  Virginia  and  admiral 
of  New-England,"  he  died  June  21,  1631,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  London.  There  is  a  MS  life  of 
hira,  by  Henry  Wharton  in  the  Lambeth  library,  but  his 
exploits  may  be  seen  in  his  **  History  of  Virginia,  New- 
England,  a?d  the  Summer  Isles,"  written  by  himself,  and 
published  at  London  in  1624,  fol.  Wood  also  attributes 
to  him,  ].  ^'  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  description  of  the 
country,  the  commodities,  people,  government,  and  reli*- 
gion,"  Oxon.  1612,  4to.  2.  "  New-England's  Tryals,  &c.'* 
Lond.  1620,  4to.  3.  <<  Travels  in  Europe,  &c."  ibid.  1630, 
reprinted  in  Churchill's  Voyages,  vol.  11.^ 

SMITH  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  War- 
wickshire in  1563,  and  elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1577,  where  he  also  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship ;  and  Wood  informs  us,  was  "  highly  valued  in  the 
university  for  piety  and  parts,  especially  by  those  that  ex«- 
celled  in  both."  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  and  was  much 
admired  as  a  preacher.  He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Clavering  in  Essex,  in  Sept.  1592,  where  '*he  shined 
as  a  star  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  was  much  reverenced 
Jbr  his  religion,  learning,  humility,  and  holiness  of  life.'* 
Wood  also  speaks  of  him  as  being  skilled  in  the  original 
languages,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ablest  divines.     He  died  Nov.  1616^  and  was  buried  in  thfi 

*  Ath.  0x00.  vol.  I,  new  edit.<-»Graiiger.'^"Fuller's  Worthiei. 
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dHircfa  of  Clovering.  He  left  sev«r»l  books  to  the  librtrjr 
of  St.  John's  coUege,  and  a  singular  bequest  ^<  to  ten  faith-^ 
fill  and  good  ministers,  that  have  been  deprived  upon  that 
4»iibappy  contention  about  the  cereoionies  in  question,  QOL 
i.  e.  40s.  to  each  ;  and  hopes  that  none  will  attempt  to  de« 
»feat  those  parties  of  this  his  gift,  considering  God  in  his 
own  Jaw  hath  provided  that  the  priests  of  Aaron,  deposed 
lor  idolatry,  should  be  maintained ;  and  that  the  canon^^ 
Jaw  saith,  Si  quis  excommunicatis  in  su8l:entationem  dare 
fttiquid  voluerit,  non  prohibemus."     Mr.  Smith's  works  are, 

1.  **  The  Essex  Dove,  presenting  the  world  with  a  few  "of 
her  olive-branches,  or  a  taste  of  the  works  of  the  rev.  John 
Smith,  &c.  delivered  in  three  treatises,  &c."   1629,  4t04 

2.  "  Exposition  on  the  Creed,  and  Explanation  of  the 
Articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  in  73  sermons,  &c.'*  1682, 
folio. ' 

SMITH  (John),  an  English  divine  of  distinguished 
learning,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  originally 
seated  at  Durham,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  rev.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  rector  of  Lowtber  in  Westmoreland,  by  Eli- 
zabeth, his  wife,  daughter  of  Giles  Wetherall  of  Stockton 
•near  Durham.  His  grandfather,  Matthew  Smith,  was  a 
barrister,  and  of  much  reputation  for  his  skill  in  the  law, 
and  for  some  valuable  annotations  which  he  left  in  MS.  on 
Littleton's  tenures.  He  wrote  also  some  poetical  pieces 
and  two  dramas,  for  which  he  is  commemorated  in  Cibber's 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets."  During  the  rebellion  he  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  Charles  L  and  served  under  prince 
Rupert,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor  in 
.1644,  for  which  be  and  his  family  were  plundered  and 
sequestered. 

Our  author  was  born  at  Lowther^  Nov.  10,  1659,  and 
was  at  first  educated  by  his  father  with  a  care  which  his 
extraordinary  capacity  amply  repaid,  for  we  are  told  that 
be  learned  the  Latin  grammar  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  Greek  grammar  in  his  ninth.  After  this  he  was 
sent  to  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Chris- 
topher  Nesse,  a  nonconformist  (see  Nesse)  of  considera- 
ble learning ;  but  here  it  is  said  he  forgot  almost  all  bis 
grammar  rules.  He  then  appears  to  have  been  taught  by 
Mr.  William  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen's  col- 
l?ge,  Oxford,  and  next  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  a  quaker 

I  Alb,  Ox.  vol.  T.  new  edit. 
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iQcboolAiaslery  i|o4«r  whom  be  coatlnued  his  {Mrogress  in 
the  le^tFMd  laoguagef*  He  was  also  for  sonae  time  at  the 
school  of  Apploby^  whence  be  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and 
adinifcted  of  St*  John's  college  Jun^  11,  1674,  about  a  year 
before  his  father's  death.  From  bis  first  entrance  at  col- 
lege,  he  was  much  noticed  for  his  ejcemplary  conduct,  and 
close  application  to  stasdy,  which  enabled  hioi  to  take  his 
degrees  in  arts  with  great  reputation ;  that  of  A.  B.  in  1677, 
and  of  A.  M.  in  1681.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  pri«st,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Steam  or* Stern,  archbishop  of  York;  and  in  1^81  was  in* 
vited  to  Ourhaia  by  Dr.  Dennis  Granville,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  bis  faroily«  and  esteei^ed  him  highly  for  his  at* 
tain^sents.  In  July  1682  he  was  admitted  a  minor  canon 
of  PurhaiXH  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  collated  to 
iha  curacy  of  CroxdaLe,  and,  in  July  1684,  to  the  living 
4^  WittOB-Gilbert  In  1686  he  went  to  Madrid,  as  chap- 
lain to  lord  Lansdowne,  the  English  ambassador,  and  re- 
termed  soon  after  the  revolution.  In  1694  Crew,  bishop 
of  Dorbam,  appointed  him  his  domestic  chaplain),  and  had 
such  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  that  he  generally  consulted 
him  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  of  importance*  His  lord- 
ship aJso  collated  him  to  the  rectory  and  hospital  of 
G^Aeshead  in  June  1^95,  and  to  a  prebend  of  Durham  in 
September  following.  In  1696  he  was  created  D.  D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  Durham  in  1699, 
to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  July  1704,  added  the  rectory  of 
fiisbop-Wearmouth. 

Here  he  not  only  repaired  the  chancel  in  a  handsome 
and  substantial  manner,  but  built  a  very  spacious  and  ele«- 
gani  parsonage-bouse,  entirely  at  his  own  expence,  and 
laid  put  considerable  sums  on  his  prebendal  bouse,  and 
on  other  occasions  shewed  much  of  a  liberal  and  charitable 
flHrit*  Bui  bi^  chiaf  delight  was  in  bis  studies,  to  which  he 
applied  with  an  industry  which  greatly  impaired  his  health, 
so  tb^t  he  began  to  decline  about  two  years  before  his 
deathf  which  took  place  July  30,  1715,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. .  He  died  at  Cambridge,  where  be  had 
resided  for  some  time  in  order  to  complete  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede  ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  John's  college,  in  which  a  handsome  marble 
monument  was  erected  to  him,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by 
his  learned  friend  Thomas  Baker,  the  antiquary.  His  charac- 
ter seems  in  all  respects  to  have  been  estimable.     He  was 
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learned,  generous,  and  strict  in  the  duties  of  hiijpi 
He  was  one  of  t6n  brothers,  five  of  whom  sOTviTed  him, 
and  whom  he  remembered  in  his  will.  They  were  all  mef| 
of  note;  William,  a  physician,  died  at  Leeds  in  1729; 
Matthew,  a  Blackwell-ball  factor,  died  at  Newcastle  in 
1721;  George,  a  clergyman  and  chaplain  general  to  the 
army,  died  in  1725  ;  Joseph,  provost  of  Q,ueen*s-college, 
Oxford,  of  whom  hereafter ;  Benjamin,  remembered  al«o 
in  his  brother^s  will,  but  died  before  him,  a  student  of  the 
Temple;. and  Posthumus  Smith,  an  eminent  civilian,  who 
died  1725. 

Dr.  Smith  married  Mary  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Cooper,  of  Scarborough,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  a  consider- 
able  fortune,  and  five  sons.  Besides  his  edition  of  Bede's 
History,  he  published  four  occasional  sermons,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  History  of  Durham,  for  which 
bishop  Nicolson  thought  him  well  qualified.  He  likewise 
furnished  Gibson  with  the  additions  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  which  he  used  in  his  edition  of  Camden's  *'  Bii- 
tannia.-'  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  *^  Historical 
Essay''  to  prove  that  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland 
is  imperial  and  independent.  Dr.  Smith's  eldest  son, 
George,  was  born  at  Durham  May  7,  1693,  and  educated 
at  Westminster-school  and  at  St.  John's-college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  two  years  was  removed  to  Queen's-college, 
Oxford,  where  bis  uncle  was  provost,  and  the  learned  Ed- 
ward Thwaites  his  tutor.  He  afterwards  studied  law  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  being  a  nonjuror,  quitted  that  profes* 
sion,  took  orders  among  the  nonjurors,  and  was  made  titu« 
lar  bishop  of  Durham.  He  died  NoV.  4,  1756,  at  Burn- 
hall  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  is  represented  as  an 
universal  scholar,  and  particularly  an  able  antiquary.  He 
is  said  to  have  written,  anonymously,  some  controversial 
pieces,  one  of  which  was  entitled  ^^  Britons  and  Saxons  not 
converted  to  Popery,  in  answer  to  a  popish  book,  bearing 
the  title  of  ^  England's  Conversion  and  Re&rmation  com- 
pared'." He  also  supplied  Carte  with  some  materials  for 
his  history ;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  splendid  edition 
of  Bede's  works,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  his 
father,  and  published  by  this  son  at  Cambridge  in  1722, 
folio,  with  a  life,  and  some  additions  to  what  his  father  had 
left.» 

1  Biog.  Britap-Hutcbiii80n*8  Durham,  to1»  L  p.  61.— Kicelson'f  Letten,  vol  I« 
p.  324. 
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I    SMITH  (JosEPH)y  younger  brother  of  the  preceding  Dr. 
John  Soaithi  and  the  munificent  provost  of  Queen's  college^ 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Lowther,  Oct.  10,   1670.     His  father 
dying  when  he  was  five  years  old,  his  mother  removed  with 
her  family  to  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  edn^ 
cated  for  some  time,  until  his  brother  placed  him  under  hilt 
own  eye  at  the  public  school  at  Durham,  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Battersby,  a  very  diligent  master,  who  quahfied  him  for  the 
university  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     He  was  not,  however,  sent 
thither  immediately,  but  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  rev. 
Francis  Woodman,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  Durham,  ah 
excellent  classical  scholar.    The  dean  also,  Dr.  Dennis  Gran- 
ville, invited  him  to  his  bouse,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
hit  education.     Here  he  continued  until  the  revolution, 
when  Dr. 'Granville,  who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
new  government,  determined  to  follow  his  master,  king 
James,  to  France,  and  much  solicited  young  Smith  to  em- 
bark in  the*  same  cause,  which  his  party  did  not  think  at 
that  time  hopeless.     But  Smith  being  very  eager  to  com- 
mence his  university  education,  and  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  his  uncle.  Dr.  John,  from  Madrid,  preferred  going  to 
London  to  meet  and  advise  with  him.    This  had  another 
happy  effect,  for  he  now  found  a  generous  patron .  in  his 
godfather,  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  who  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  gave  him  recommendatory  letters  to  Oxford; 
where  he  was  admitted,  May  10,  1689,  to  a  scholarship  in 
.Queen's  college.     Here  he  had  Mr.  William  Lancaster  for 
his. tutor,  and  puraued  his  studies  with  such  zeal  and  success 
as  to  become  an  honour  to  the  society.     Among  his  con- 
temporaries were,  the  afterwards  well  known  and  highly 
respected  prelates  Tanner  and  Gibson,  with  both  of  whom 
now  began  an  intimacy  which  subsisted  all  their  lives.     In 
1693,  being  chosen  a  taberder,  he  took  his  first  degree  in 
arts,  and  was  advancing  in  bis  studies,  when  sir  Joseph 
Williamson  removed  him  from  college,  by  appointing  him 
his  deputy  keeper  of  the  paper-office  at  Whitehall ;  and  sir 
Joseph  being  soon  after  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Ryswick,  took  Mr.  Smith  with  him  as  his  secretary. 

During  his  being  abroad,  the  university  created  him  M.  A. 
by  diploma,  March  1,  1696,  a  very  high  mark  of  respect; 
and  be  was  also  elected  to  a  fellowship,  Oct.  31,  16'98, 
though  not  in  orders,  the  want  of  which  qualification  had 
been  sometimes  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  men  of  emi- 
nence, as  in  that  of  sir  Joseph  Williamson  himself,  and 
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Ticket  4hf  |>9i»t  Wbile  abroad,  be  TitUtd  some  foreign 
,ea$urt(i  along  with  bis  patron,  aiut  was  no  inatteDtiye'observer 
ii^  dtie  political  state  of  ea(  b,  as  appears  by  some  memoirs 
]^  l(^ft  in  MS.  concerning  tbe  treaty  oi  Rysvvick ;  and  hf 
.faPHl  dho  a  ffbare  in  the  publication  of  ''  The  Acts  and  Ne* 
fpciatiooSf  with  tbe  particular  articles  ai  large  of  that 
pillice.*'  Those  circumstancesy  with  tbe  talents  be  dk^ 
plfiyed  both  in  conversation  and  correspondence,  procured 
bm  T€ry  flattering  offers  of  political  employment,  both  from 
likB  earl  of  Manchester  and  sir  Philip  Meadows,  the  one  am* 
))^|i»dor  at  tbe  court  of  France,  tbe  other  envoy  to  that  of 
Vi^Qiia*  But,  althougb  be  had  fully  enjoyed  tbe  oppor-  . 
4li9itie8  be  had  abroad  of  adding  to  bis  knowledge  of  the 
Wdrid>  bis  original  destination  to  the  church  remained  «n* 
#Jteered,  and  to  accomplish  it  be  returned  to  Oxford  in  1700, 
wb«re  be  was  gladly  received.  He  was  then  ordained  by 
Pr,  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that 
whfsi  be  laid  aside  his  lay  habit,  be  did  it  with  tbe  greatest  . 
plj^ft^vre,  as  looking  upon  holy  orders  to  be  tbe  highest 
]t9flQur  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  •  it  was  not  loog 
-tiefor^  be  eiit^ered  intp  the  more  active  service  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Hftlton,  then  provost  of  Queen's  college,  and  arcbdea- 
dCpn  of  Abe  diocese,  having  presented  him  to  tbe  donative 
pf  Iffley  near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him 
divioity-lecturer  in  the  college.  The  leetures  he  read  in 
4fbvi  last  character  were  long  remembered  to  bis  praise. 

On  queen  Anne's  visiting  the  university  in  1702,  Mr. 
Ssii^h  was  selected  to  address  her  majesty;  and  in  1704,  he 
a^rved  the  office  of  senior  proctor  with  spirit  and  prudence, 
im^  constantly  attended  tbe  disputations  and  other  eicercises 
i/fL  the  public  schools.  At  this  time  it  appears  he  had  the 
appellation  of  ^^  handsome  Smith,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
bis  fellow- proctor,  Mr.  Smith  of  St.  John's  college,  who 
bdd  few  personal  graces.  Ihey  were  equally  attentive, 
bov^ever,  to  their  duties,  and  in  their  attendance  on  the 
public  disputations,  which  made  Tickel  say  on  one  occasion, 
*^  there  was  warm  work  at  the  schools,  for  thait  the  two 
Smiths  made  the  sparks  Jy^  In  the  exercise  of  this  office. 
Mi:.  Smith  coujing  to  a  tavern,  where  was  a  party  carousing, 
PQ($  of  wbtm  happened  to  be  a  relation  of  prince  George 
pfDenmsirk,  be  admonished  them  for  their  irregularity,  • 
ivhicfa  they  considered  as  an  intrusion,  and  made  use  of  the 
French  language,  which  they  thought  he  did  not  under^* 
ftt^oi^d,   to  apeak  disrespectfully  of  him.     On   this,  Mr. 
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fSnitfi,  ill  Ad  same  language,  informed  tbem  of  the  nature 
and  oUigattotis  of  bis  office,  in  a  manner  so  polite,  and  at 
Ae  same  time  so  spirited,  that  they  acknowledged  their 
fault,  admired  his  behaviour,  and  having  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  following  evening  with  him  in  his  col- 
lege, treated  him  ever  after  with  the  greatest  respect. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Haltou  in  July  1704,  Mr.  Smith*« 
friends  proposed  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  provostship^ 
but  this  he  declined,  and  employed  his  interest,  which  way 
very  great,  in  behalf  of  his  tutor,  Dr.  Lancaster,  who  was 
accordingly  elected,  and  proved  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  the  college.  It  was  he  who  conducted  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  on  the  south  »ide,  from  the  benefaction  Qf 
6000/.  left  by  sir  Joseph  Williamson  for  that  purpose,  in 
procuring  which  Mr.  Smith  had  been  very  instrumentah 
In  return  Dr.  Lancaster,  in  1705,  presented  Mr.  Smith  first 
to  RusseKcourt  chapel,  and  then  to  the  lectureship  of  Tri- 
nity chapel  in'  Conduit-street,  both  at  that  time  in  his  gift 
as  viear  of  St.  MartinVin-the- Fields. 

These  promotions  requiring  a  residence  in  London,  Mr. 
Smith  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  Yilliers. 
earl  of  Jersey,  then  lord  chamberlain,  whom  he  bad  known 
at  Ryswick,  where  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. Lord  Jersey  now  introduced  him  at  court,  and  h0 
preached  several  times  before  the  queen,  and  would  have 
been  otherwise  promoted  by  his  lordsbip^s  interest  had  he 
lived.  But  he  not  only  lost  this  patron  by  death,  but  ano- 
ther, William  Henry  Granville,  nephew  to  dean  Granville, 
and  the  last  earl  of  Bath  of  that  family,  who  had  a  very 
high  ttsteem  for  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  accumulated  his  degrees  in 
divinity,  Nov.  2,  1708,  he  was  presented  by  bis  college  to 
tbe  rectory  of  K  nights- Embam,  and  the  donative  of  Upton- 
Grey,  both  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  Soon  after  he 
married  Mias  Mary  Lowther,  niece  to  the  .late  provost.  Dr. 
Halton,  and  of  the  noble  family  of  Lonsdale,  a  very  amia- 
ble lady,  who  had  engaged  his  affections  while  resident  with 
her  uncle  at  Queen's.  In  1716,  Dr.  Smith  exchanged 
Upton-Grey  with  Dr.  Grandorge,  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, for  the  rectory  of  St.  Dionis  Back-church,  London^ 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  and  was  much  admired,  and  consulted  for 
bis  advice  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  where  he  reclaimed 
several  persons,  some  of  distinction,  from  the  errors  of 
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popery,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  r.apaii's  of  the 
church,  over  which  he  presided  for  forty  years.  He  like- 
wise annually  bought  a  great  number  of  religious  tracts, 
which  he  liberally  distributed  among  his  parishioners. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  again  introduced 
at  court  by  the  earl  of  Grantham,  lord  chamberlain  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  (afterward  George  II.)  and  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  princess,  in  which  office  he  continued,  until  her 
highness  came  to  the  throne,  to  give  attendance  in  his  turn ; 
but  at  that  period,  although  he  was  still  her  majesty's  chap- 
lain, he  had  no  farther  promotion  at.  court.  For  this  two 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  the  one  that  he  was.  negligent 
in  making  use  of  his  interest,  and  offered  no  solicitation ; 
the  other,  that  his  Tory  principles  were  not  at  th^t  time 
very  acceptable.  He  used  to  be  called  the  Hanover  Tory; 
but  he  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  moderation,  and  sin^ 
cerely  attached  to  the  present  establishment.  As  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  court- favour,  his  old  fellow- 
student,  Dr.  Gibson,  when  bishop  of  Lincoln,  promoted 
him  to  the  prebend  of  Dunholm  in  that  church,  and  upon 
his  translation  to  London  gave  him  the  donative  of  Padding- 
ton,  near  London.  In  this  place.  Dr.  Smith  built  a  house 
for  himself,  the  parsonage-bouse  having  been  lost  by  his 
predecessor's  neglect,  and  afterwards  retired  here  with  his 
family  for  the.  benefit  of  his  health.  He  also  established 
an  afternoon  lecture,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
procured  two  acts  of  parliament,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expence,  for  twice  enlarging  the 
church-yard.  The  same  patron  also  promoted  him  to  the 
prebend  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  proved  very  advantageous  to  him ;  but,  as  he 
now  held  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  namely,  St.  Dto- 
nis  and  Paddington,  he  gave  the  rectory  of  Newington,  an- 
nexed to  the  prebend,  to  Dr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  son  to  the 
celebrated  Antiquary.  On  the  building  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  George'3,  Hanover-square,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
in  March  1725,  and  was  there,  as  every  where  else,  much 
admired  for  his  talents  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  before  resign- 
ed.the  lectureship  of  Trinity  chapel  in  Conduit-street,  and 
in  1731  resigned  also  that  of  St.  George's,  in  consequence 
of  having  been,  on  Oct.  20, 173Q,  elected  provost  of  Queen's 
college,  which  owes  much  of  its  present  splendor  and  pro- 
sperity to  his  zeal  and  liberality.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  he  had  persuaded  sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  alter  his  will 
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<in  its  ^avour^  which  had  befbre  been  drawn  up  in  favour  of 
endowing  a  college  in  Dublin ;  and  it  was  now  to  his  inter- 
ference that  the  college  owed  the  valuable  foundation  of 
John  Michel,  esq.  for  eight  master  fellows,  four  bachelor 
scholars^  and  four  undergraduate  scholars  or  exhibitioners, 
besides  livings^  &c.  Dr.  Smith  was  also  instrumfental  im 
procuring  queen  Caroline's  donation  of  1000/.  lady  Eliza- 
beth Hastings's  exhibitions,  and  those  of  sir  Francis  Bridg- 
man,  which,  without  his  perseverance,  would  have  been 
entirely  lost ;  and  besides  what  be  bequeathed  himself,  he 
procured  a  charter  of  mortmain,  in  May  1732,  to  secure 
^hese  several  benefactions  to  the  college. 

Daring  his  provostship,  which  lasted  twenty-six  years,  he 
wa^  sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer by  acute  eomplaints,  particularly  the  strangury,  which 
be  bore  with  great  resignation,  and  was  always  cheerful, 
mctive,  and  liberal.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  at  a  villa 
at  Kidlington,  where  he  had  purchased  a  manor  and  estate, 
but  went  up  to  London  for  some  part  of  the  year,  and  of* 
ficiated  at  St.  Dionis  church.  He  died  in  Queen's  college, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  1756,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel.  He 
published  only  two  sermons,  the  one  on  the  death  of  queen 
Anne,  entitled  **  The  duty  of  the  living  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,"  the  other  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy;  and  in 
1754,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  formed  not  only 
upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  the 
•olid  reasonings  and  testimonies  of  the  best  authors,  both 
Heathen  and  Christian,  which  have  writ  upon  that  subject." 
He  also  contributed  much  to  the  publication  of  bishop  Be- 
veridge's  works,  when  the  MSS.  were  entrusted  to  his  care 
in  1707,  and  gave  an  excellent  character  of  that  pious  au- 
thor in  the  preface. 

Mrs*  Sfltiith  died  April  29,  1745,  and  was  buried  at  Kid- 
lington, whei^e  many  of  the  family  lie.  By  h^r  he  had 
three  children,  Joseph,  Anne,  and  William.  The  last  died 
young,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Dionis  church,  London. 
Anne  -ibecame  the  wife  of  the  rev.  William  Lamplugh, 
some  time  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  who  died  in 
1737,  alfter  tidlich  she  married  major  James  Hargi-ave,'  and 
survived  her  iPather,  as  did  her  brother,  Joseph  Smith,  esq. 
LL.  p.  who  inherited  the  estate  at  Kidlington.'  . 
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SMITH  (JoilK)^  a  learned  EagUih  dMwe^  wa$  befti  in 
J6I8,  at  Acburcfa»  near  Oundle  ia  Nortbaaipt^fiairive^ 
where  hi«  facbetf  j^ssessed  a  small  farm.  In  April  163^ 
be  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  wfaei% 
be  bad  tbebappiaesft  of  baving  Dn  Wbicbcote,.  then  feU«w 
of  ibat  college^  afterwards  prorost  of  King^s,  for  bW  tutoKL 
He  took  a  bscbelof  of  arts*  degree  in  I64O9  and  a  mfisi«r's 
ill  1 644 ;  and,  the  same  y ear,  was  chosen  a  feiiow  of  Queen^t 
college,  the  fellowships  appropriated  to  his  county  in  bis 
own  college  beiog  none  of  them  vacant.  Here  be  becaikie 
an  eminent  tutor,  and  read  a  mathematical  letsturd  for  some 
years  in  the  public  schools.  He  died  Aug*  7,  i6$2y  and 
was  iaterred  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  college ;  at  which 
time  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Simon  Patrick,  then  fellow 
,1^  Queen's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  giving  a  sbmt 
accoont  of.  bis  life  and  death.  In  this  he  is  represented  aa 
ai  man  of  great  abilities,  vast  learning,  and  possessing  alao 
every  grace  and  virtue  which  can  improve  and  adorn  ht^ 
man  nature.  His  moral  and  spiritual  perfections  could'  be 
only  known  to  his  contemporaries ;  but  bis  unoomnlon  Mh 
iifies  and  erudition  appear  manifestly  in  those  treatiBea  of 
biB,  which  were  published  by  Br.  John  Worthin^^on  at 
Can>bfidge,  in  1660,  4tPy  under  the  title  of  *'  Select  Dis*> 
courses,*'  consisting,  1.  ^*  Of  the  true  Way  or  Method  of 
attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge."  2.  <^0t  Superstition/^ 
.3,  <<  Of  Atbeisttk"  4.  <'  Of  the  Immorulity  of  the  Soufi.'* 
5.  Of  the  Existence  and  Nature  of  God."  6.  '<  Of  Pro- 
phesy." 7.  ^^  Of  the  Di£Eeseiice  between  the  Legal  and 
the  Evangelical  Righteousness,  the  old  and  new  C^venamt^ 
&c.  8.  *<  Of  tbe^  Shortness  and  Vanity  of  a  Pbiftrisai<ial 
Rfgbteouaness."  9.  *<  Of  the  Excellency  and  Nnblea^is 
of  true  ReHgion."  10.  **  Of  a  Christian's  cooflfct  witb» 
and  conquests  over,  Satan." 

These  are  not  sermons,  but  treatises ;  and  are  less  kii6wn 
than  tbey  deaerye.  They  shew  an  uncomaaon  ireaehof  un- 
derstanding and  penetration,  as  well  as  an  imikiense  ta^eaM 
suye  of  learning,  in  their  author.  A  second  edities'  of 
tbem,  eorreosedi  with  the  funeral  sermon  by  Batriek  ai^- 
nexed,  was  pubUabed  at  Cambridge,  in  i&7^y  4aa.  .Tbe 
disf^urse  ^*  upon  Prdpbesy,"  was  tranalated  iate^  LAtio  by 
Le  Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  biii^  ^^  ComtneftfiAy  00  tbe  ¥nh 
pbets,"  pjobiiahed  in  173^1.' 

>  Kenneths  Historical  Register.-<-Aktri£k's  ^rmoo  pireactiedt  at  his  (imenild 
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SMITH  ( JOHN)»  pronounced  by  Mr.  WaApolv  (siiioe  )6f4 
Orford)  to  be  the  best  meiszotinter  that  has  appeared^  iMi 
eettakily  a  genius  of  sinigniar  merits  ^yAio  tinited  softfl^ift 
wkh  strength,  and  finishing  with  freedom.  He  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  king  Witliam's  reign,  bat  of  his  life  liN 
lie  is  known,  except  that  he  served  his  time  with  one  Tillet^ 
a  painter,  in  Moor-fields ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  became  hte 
own  master,  he  applied  to  Becket,  and  learned  the  se^n^t 
of  aaezzotinto.  Being  farther  instructed  by  Vander  Vaarl^ 
be  was  taken  to  work  in  the  house  of  sir  Godfrey  Kneller; 
and,  as  he  was  to  be  the  publisher  of  tbat  master's  work*, 
no  doubt  he  received  considerable  hint^  from  him,  which 
be  amply  repaid.  ^'  To  posterity,  perhaps,"  says  lord  Or-^ 
ford,  '^  his  prints  will  carry  an  idea  of  something  buriesqu^^ 
perukes  of  outrageous  length  flowing  over  suits  of  armou#, 
oeanpose  wonderful  habits.  It  is  equauly  strange  that  fashiot 
coald  introduce  the  one,  and  establish  the  practice  of  *re^ 
presenting  the  other,  when  it  was  out  of  fashion.  Smith 
excelled  is  exhibiting  both,  as  he  found  them  ici  the  pof^ 
traits  of  Kneller."  Lord  Orford  and  %f  r.  Strutt  have  given 
a  list  of  his  best  works,  and  the  latter  an  instance  of  avarice 
not  much  to  his  credit.^ 

SMITH  (Miles),  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  very  learned 
prelate,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  became, 
about  the  year  1568,  a  studient  in  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford ;  from  which  college  he  transferred  himself  te 
Brasen  Nose,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  as  a  member  of 
that  house.  He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the 
ehaplains,  or  petty  canons  of  Christ*church,  and  was 
admitted  to  tbe  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  whilst  he 
belonged  to  that  royal  foundation.  In  process  of  time  be 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  canon  residentiary  of  tire  c3«- 
thedral  church  of  Hereford :  he  was  created  doctor  of  di- 
vinity in  1594;  and,  at  length,  in  1612,  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  and  consecrated  on  the  20i[\  of  Sep- 
tember in  tbat  year.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Oriental  languages  was  so  extraordinary,  that,  upon 
this  account,  be  was  described,  by  a  learned  bishop  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a^^' very  walking  library.''  He  used  to  say  of 
biiiiaelf,  that  he  was  ^*  covetous  of  nothing  but  books,^ 
It  was  particularly  for  bis  exact  and  enhine^'t  -skill  in  tbe 
Eastern  tongues,  that  he  was  thought  worthy,  by  king  James 
Ae  First,  to  be  called  to  that  great  work,  the  last  trana** 

^  Walpole*!  Anecdl>tet.^-Stratt%  Dietionarf. 
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la^oQ  by  authority  .of  our  S^ngltsh  Bible.  In  diis  under^ 
.taking  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  principal  persons.  H^ 
began  with  the  firsts  and  was  the  last  man  in  the  traiisla-' 
tion  of  the  work :  for  after  the  task  was  finished  by  thcr 
whole  number  appointed  to  the  business,  who  were  some** 
what  above  forty,  the  version  was  revised  and  improved  by 
twelve  selected  from  them ;  and,  at  length,  was  referred 
to  the  final  examination,  of  Bilson  bishop  of  Winchester, 
^and  our  Dr.  Smith.  When  all  was  ended,  .he  was  com- 
manded to  write  a  preface,  which  being  performed  by  him, 
it  was  made  public,  and  is  the  same  that  is  now  extant  in 
our  Church  Bible.  The  original  is  said  to  be  preserved  ki 
the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  for  his  good  services  in  this 
translatipn,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  had  leave  to  hold  in  commeodam  with  his  bi- 
shopric his  former  livings,  namely,  the  prebend  of  Hinton 
in  the  church  of  Hereford,  the  rectories  of  Upton-on- 
Severn,  .Hartlebury  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  the 
first  portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Overhall.  According  to 
Willis  he  died  October  20;  but  Wood  says,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  16S4,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 
He  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  of  course  no  friend  to  the 
proceedings  of  Dr.  Laud.  In  1632,  a  volume  of  sermonsj 
transcribed  from  his  original  manuscripts,  being  fifteen  in 
number,  was  published  at  London,  in  folio,  and  he  was 
the  editor  of  bishop  Babington's  works,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  and  wrote  some  verses  for  his  picture. 
One  of  bishop  Smith's  own  sermons  was  published  in  oc- 
tavo, 1602,  without  bis  knowledge  or  consent,  by  Robert 
Burhill,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  learned  and  godly  Sermon, 
preached  at  Worcester,  at  an  assize,  by  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Miles  Smith,  doctor  of  divinitie." ' 

SMITH  (Richard),  a  learned  popish  divine,  but  of 
great  fickleness  in  his  principles,  was  born  in  Worcester- 
shire in  1500,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1527  he  was 
admitted  a  probationary  fellow  of  Merton-college,  took  the 
degree  of  M.,A.  in  1530,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the 
university  the  year  following.  He  afterwards  became  rec- 
tor of  Cuxham  in  Oxfordshire,  principal  of  St..  Alban^s-> 
faall,  divinity -reader  of  Magdalen-college,  regius  professor 
of  divinity,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  facult}^ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vot.  t.  nev  edit..— Fuller's  Worthies. — Preface  to  lus  SsnuoBB  bjp 
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In  1537,  he  was  made  master  of  Wittington-college  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.' 
In  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  he  recanted  his  opinions  at 
St.  Paul's-cross,  yet  was  obliged  to  resign  his  professorship' 
&t  Oxford,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by. the  celebrated 
reformer  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  a 
controversy.  From  Oxford  he  went  first  lo  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland,  and  thence  to  Paris,  in  1530,  anil  from  Pari^ 
to  Lovaine,  where  he  was  complimented  with  the  pt-ofessor- 
ship  of  theology. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,'  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  restored  to  his  professorship,    made  canon  of 
Christ-church,  and  chaplaih  to  her  majesty.     Ope  of  his 
principal  appearances  on  record   was  at  Oxford,  where, 
when  the  bishops  Hidley  and  Latimer  were  brought  to, the, 
stake,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  If  1  give  my 
body  to  be  burnt,  ahd  have  not  charity,  it  prOfiteth  me* 
nothing."     This  discourse,  which  lasted  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,    was  replete  with  invectives  against  the 
two  martyrs,  and  gross  assertions,  which  they  offered  to* 
fefute  on  the  spot,  but  were  not  permitted,     tie  was  aUo 
one  of  the  witnesses  against  archbishop  Cranmer^  who  had, 
done  him  many  acts  of  friendship  in  the  preceding  reign.*. 
For  this  conduct  he  was  deprii'ed  of  all  his  preferments* 
when  queen  Elizabeth  came,  to  the  throne  in  I.G59,  and' 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  by 
whose  persuasion  he  recanted  part  of  what  be  had  written 
in  defence  of  the  cehbacy  of  the  clergy:     He  then  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  and  went  to  Doway  in  Flanders, 
where  he  obtained  tihe  deanery. of  St.  PetbPs  church,  and 
a  professorship.     He  died  in   1563.     He  wrote  about  six-' 
lieen  tracts  in  favour  of  popery,  some  of.  which  were  an- 
swered by  Peter  Martyr,     A  list  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Dodd  or  Wood.     They  are  partly  in  Latin  and   partly  in 
English,  the, latter  printed  in. London,  and  the  former  at 
Lovaine. 

His  character  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  one:  he 
suffered  for  popery,  yet  deserted  it,  and  embraced  it 
at  last,  after  having  expressly  -declared  himself  in  error. 
His.  recantations,  however,  we  should  suppose  insincere, 
and  made  only  to  save  himself*  Such  conduct  in  never 
much  respected,  and  Strype  informs  us,  that  being  de- 
sirous to  corifer  with'  one  Hawks,  the  latter  said,  *^  !  o  be 
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shorty  I  will  know  whether  you  will  recant  an^  niore^  ere.L 
talk  with  you  or  believe  you."  * 

SMITH  (Richard))  another  Roman  catholic  champion, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  studied  for  some 
time  at  Trinity-college,  Oxford ;  but  afterwards  went  to 
Ropie,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bellarmin.  Having  con- 
cluded his  studies  in  Spain,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Valladolid,  and  in  1603  arrived  in  England  as  a  missionary. 
His  proceedings  here  were  not  much  different  from  those  of 
other  popish  propagandists,  except  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of  his  own  commu- 
nion, and  particularly  with  Parsons  the  celebrated  Jesuit. 
In  162$,  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  He 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Paris,  but  returned  imme* 
diately  t^o  England  ^^  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  English  catholicks/'  and  remained  unmolested  until  he 
bad  a  quarre)  with  the  regtdars  oi  \m  own  church,  which 
made  his  character  known ;  and  a  reward  being  offered  for 
apprehending  him,  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died 
March  18,  1655.  He  wrote  various  works  in  defence  of 
popery,  as  well  as  of  himself,  in  his  dispute  with  the  regu« 
lars.  The  former  were  answered  by  bishop  Martin,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Featley^  in  whose  works^  as 
his  name  occurs,  this  brief  sketch  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary.* 

SMITH  (Richard),  one  of  the  earliest  book-collectprs^ 
upon  record,  and  the  Isaac  Reed  of  his  time,  was  the  sou 
of  Richard  Smith,  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Lillingston 
Dayrell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1590.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  but  was  removed 
thence  by  his  parents,  and  placed  as  clerk  with  an'attorney 
in  London,  where  he  spent  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
business  in  reading.  He  became  at  length,  secondary  of 
the  Poultry  counter,  a  place  worth  700/.  a  year,  which  he 
enjoyed  many  ye^rs,  and  sold  it  in  1655,  on  the  death  o£ 
his  son,  to  whom  he  intended  to  resign  it.  He  now  re- 
tired to  private  life,  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least.  Wood 
says,  he  spent  in  his  library.  <^  He  was  a  person,"  add  %, 
the  same  author,  ^*  infinitely  curious  and  inquisitive  after 
books,  and  suffered  nothing  extraordinary  to  escape  him 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edtt.-^T)odd*s  Cb.  Hi8t.rol.  IL—Strypc's  Granm^r 
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that  fell  wSthib  the  compass  of  his  learnrng ;"  desiring  to. 
be  master  of  no  more  than  he  knew  how  to  use."  If  in 
this  last  respect  he  differed  from  some  modern  colleotor8» 
he  was  equally  indefatigable  in  bis  inquiries  after  libraries 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Little 
Britain  and  other  repositories  of  stall-books,  by  which 
means  he  accumulated  a  vast  collection  of  curiosities  re<- 
lative  to  history,  general  and  particular,  politics,  biography^ 
with  many  curious  MSS.  all  which  be  carefully  collated^ 
compared  editions,  wrote  notes  upon  tbem»  assigning  the 
authors  to  anonymous  works,  and,  in  short,  performing  all 
the  duties  and  ail  the  drudgery  of  a  genuine  collector.  He 
also  occasionally  took  up  his  pen,  wrote  a  life  of  Hugh 
Broughton,  and  had  a  short  coutroyersy  with  Dr.  Hammond 
on  the  sense  of  that  article  in.  the  creed  ^^  He  descended 
into  hell,"  published  in  1684.  He  also  wrote  some  trana- 
lations,  but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from  Wood, 
whether  these  were  printed.  He  died  March  26, 1675,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  where  a  marble  mo* 
Dument  was  soon  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory.  lo 
1682  his  library  was  sold  by  Chiswell,  the  famous  book« 
seller  of  3t  Paul's  Church*yard«  by  a  printed  catalogue^ 
"  to  the  great  reluctance,"  says  Wood,  "  of  public-spirited 
men."  His  ^^  Obituary,"  or  '^  catalogue  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  he  ksew  in  their  life,"  extending  from  1606  ta 
1674,  a  very  useful  article,  is  printed  by  Peck  in  the  se» 
cond  volume  of  his  ^'  Desiderata."^ 

SMITH  (Bobbrt),  the  very  learned  successor  of  Bentley 
as  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was  born  in  168d» 
and  educated  at  that  college^  where  he  took  his  degrees 
of  A.  9.  in  1711,  A.  M.  in  1715,  LL.D.  in  1723,  and 
p.  D.  in  1739.  Very  Hale)  we  regret  to  say,  is  on  record, 
respecting  Dr^  Smith,  who  has  so  well  deserved  of  the 
learned  world.  He  was  mathematical  preceptor  to  WilUaoi 
di^ke  of  Cumberland,  and  master  of^  mechanics  to  his  ma«^ 
jesty,  George  II.  It  sfipeart  that  he  was  maternal  cousia 
qf  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes,  whom  be  succeed^  in  1 7 1 6, 
as  Piumian  professor  at  CMCibridge,  and  afterwards  sno-. 
eeeded  Be^dey  as  mastoi  of  Trinity*  He  published  souse 
Qf  the  worka  of  bis  eousiu  Cotes^  paeticulurly  his  *^  Hydros 
statical  and  Pneumatical  Lectures,^'  1737,  8vo ;  also  a  coU 
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lection  of  Cotes's  pieces  from  the  Philosdphical  Transac-^ 
tions,  &cj  1722,  4to.     His  own  works,   which  suflSciently 
evince  his  scientific  knowledge,  were  his  **  Complete  sys- 
tem of  Optics,'*   1728,  2vols.  4to;  and   his   "  Harmorrics, 
or  the  philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds,"  1760.     He  died  in 
1768,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.     The  late  Mr. 
Cumberland,  who  was  under  him  at  Trinity  college,  says. 
Dr.  Smith  was  a  strict  examiner  into  the  proficiency  of  the 
students,  and  led  himsetf  the  life  of  a  student,  abstemious 
Md  recluse,  his  family  consisting  only  of  ati  unmarried  sis- 
tei"  advanced  in  years,  and  a  niece.     He  was  of  a  thin  ha* 
Mtj  the  tone  of  his  voice  shrill  and  nasal,  and  his  manner 
of  speaking  such  as  denoted  forethought  and  deliberation.^ 
SMITH  (Samuel),  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
j^ious  tracts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  works 
ifcfe  still  in  vogue,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  aC 
or  near  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1588,  and  studied 
for  some  time  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.     He  left  the  uni- 
versity without  taking  a  degree,  and  became  beneficed  at 
'  Prittlewell,  in   Essex,  and  afterwards,   as  Wood  says,  in 
his  own  country,  but,  according  to  Calamy,  be  had  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge,  and  Cound,  in  Shrop^ire. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  came  to  London, 
sided  with  the  presbyterians,  and  became  a  frequent- and 
popular  preacher.     Op  his  return  to  the  country  be  was 
appointed  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection 
of  those  they  were  pleased  to  term  ^^  scandalous  and'  igno^ 
rant  ministers  and  schoolmasters.*'     At  the'  restoration  be 
yras  ^ected  from  Cressedge,  but  neither  Wood  nor  Calamy 
have  ascertained  when  he  died.     The  former  says  ^^  be  was 
living  an  aged  man  near  Dudley  in  1663.'^    His  ivorksare, 
i.  ^^  David's  blessed  man;  or  a  short  exposition  upon  the 
first  Psalm,"  Lond.  8vo,  of  whtcb  the  fifteenth  edition,  in 
12mo,  was  printed  in  1686.     2.  "  The  .Great  Assize,  or 
the.  Day    of  Jubilee,''    12mo,   which   before   168*^   went 
through  thirty-one  editions,  andvpas  often  reprinted  in  the. 
l^t  century.     3.  "  A  Fold  for  Christ's  Sheep/'    prhited 
thirty-rtwo  times.     4»  "^  The  Christita's  Guide,"  of  which 
there,  were  numevous  editiosns. :    He  published  some  other 
tracts  and  seroiiolis/  wbicfaalso  had  a  very  numeroYis  dass 
of  jneaderi.^^      •'  {•>  •     ■        -  -v.   .•  -  .  .  -  ■  . 
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SMITH  (Sir  Thomas),  a  very  learned  writer  and  states* 
man,  in  tUe  feigns  of  Edward  VI.  ^nd  Elizabeth,  was  borti 
March  28,  1514,  ac  SaiFron-Walden  in  Essex.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  who  was 
much  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  which 
bad  then  made  but  a  very  small  progress.  After  attending 
«  grammar-school,  Thomas  was  sent  about  1528  to  Queen's 
colle^^e,  Cambridge,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  bin)- 
self,  and  had  a  king's  scholarship  at  the  same  time  with  th0 
celebrated  John  Cheke.  Queen^s  college  was  one  of  those 
which  favoured  the  opinions  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  and 
many  of  the  members  used  to  confer  privately  together 
about  religion,  in  which  they  learned  to  detect  the  abuses 
of  the  schools,  and  jthe  superstitions  t>f  popery.  In  such 
conferences  Mr.  Smith  probably  took  his  share,  when  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  admitted,  which  was  very  soon, 
for  in  1531  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  "Col lege.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  formed  a  strict  friendship  with  Cheke, 
and  they  pursued  their  classical  studies  together,  reading 
Cicero,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle :  and  such  was 
Smith's  proficiency,  that  about  i533  he  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  in  the  university. 

•    About  this  time  he  and  Cheke  introduced  a  new  mode  of 
reading  Greek,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  corrupt  and  vi- 
cious pronunciation  which  then  prevailed.     As  this  was  ac- 
counted an  innovation  of  the  most  important,  and  even 
dangeroiis  tendency,  and  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  times,  we  shall  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  it  in  the  plain  language  of  honest 
Strype.     According  to  this  biographer,   it  appears  that 
*^  custom'^  had  established  a  very  faulty  manner  of  sounding 
several  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs ;  for,  i,  n^  v,  a,  oi,  vi, 
were  ail  pronounced  as  ISra ;  <<  nihil  fere  aliuil,''  says  Smith, 
^'  haberet  ad  loqu^ndum,  nisi  lugubres  sonos  et  illud  flebile 
i«T0(."    He  conferred  therefore  with  Cheke  upon  this  point, 
«nd  they  perceived  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pronouncing 
Greek  was  false ;  since  it  was  absurd,  that  so  many  dif- 
ferent letters  and  diphthongs  should  all  have  but  one  sounds 
They  proceeded  to  search  authors  for  the  determination  pf 
this  point :  but  the  modern  writers  little  availed  them ; 
they  had  not  seen  Erasmus's  book,  in  which  he  excepted 
against  the  common  way  of  reading  Greek.     But  though 
both  of  them  saw  these  palpable  errors,  they  could  not 
agree  among  themselves^  especially  concerning  the  letters 
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ha  and  i^ftXo¥.  Soon  after,  having  procured  Erasmas^a 
book,  and  Terentianus  "  de  Uteris  et  syllabis/'  they  begaft 
to  reform  their  pronunciation  of  Greek  privately,  and  only 
communicated  it  to  their  most  intimate  friends.  When 
they  bad  sufficiently  habituated  themselves  to  this  new  me^r 
thod  of  pronunciation,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased, 
on  account  of  the  fullness  and  sweetness  of  it,  they  re^ 
solved  to  make  trial  of  it  publicly  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Smith  should  begin.  He  read  lectures  at  that. time  upoa 
Aristotle  ^'  de  Republic^"  in  Greek,  as  he  had  done  some 
years  before :  and,  that  the  novelty  of  his  pronunciation 
might  give  the  less  offence,  he  used  this  artifice,  that  in 
reading  he  would  let  fall  a  word  only  now  and  then,  ut^; 
tered  in  the  new  correct  sound.  At  first  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this;  but,  when  he  did  it  oftener,  his  auditor 
began  to  observe  and  listen  more  attentively ;  and,  whea. 
he  had  often  pronounced  i}  and  oi,  as  f  and  oi,  they,  who 
three  years  before  had  heard  him  sound  them  after  the  old 
way,  could  not  think  it  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  suspected 
something  else,  and  laughed  at  the  unusual  sounds.  He 
again,  as  though  his  tongue  had  slipped,  would  so^letimea 
correct  himself,  and  repeat  the  word  after  the  old  man«er. 
But^  when  he  did  this  daily,  some  of  hi&  friends  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  what  they  had  remarked  in  his  lectures  : 
upon  which  he  owned  chat  he  had  been  thinking  of  some** 
thing  privately,  bbt  that  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  digested 
and  prepared  for  the  public.  They,  on  the  other  hand^ 
prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to  acquaint 
them  with  it  fi^ankly;  and  accordingly  he  pronnsed  them 
that  he  would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  resorted  to  him, 
whom  he  desired  only  to  hear  his  reasons,  and  to  have 
patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  most ;  until  the 
sounds  by  use  were  made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  aud 
the  prejudice  against  their  novelty  worn  off.  At  this  time- 
he  read  lectures  upon  Homer's  *'  Odyssey,'^  in  his  own 
college ;  and  there  began  more  openly  to  shew  and  de^ 
termine  the  difference  of  the  sounds  :  Cheke  likewise  did 
^the  same  in  his  college.  After  this,  many  came  to  them, 
in  order  to  learn  of  them  how  to  pronounce  after  the  nevf 
method  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  with  what  greediness 
and  affection  this  was  received  among  the  youth.  The 
following  winter  there  was  acted  in  St.  John's  coUege, 
Aristopbanes's  ^*  Plutus,'*  in  Greek,  and  one  or  two  more 
ef  his  comedies,  without  the  leaat  dislike  or  oppositioa  from 
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any  who  were  esteemed  learned  roen  and  masters  of  the 
Greek  language.  Pbnet,  a  pupil  of  Smith,  and  afterward* 
bishop  of  Winchester,  read  Greek  lectures  publicly  in  the 
new  pronunciation  ;  as  likewise  did  Roger  Ascham,  who 
read  Isocratesi  and  at  first  was  averse  to  this  pronunciation, 
though  he  soon  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  it.  Thus, 
in  a  few  years,  this  new  way  of  reading  Greek,  in- 
troduced by  Smith,  prevailed  every  where  m  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  was  followed  even  by  Redman,  the  professor  of 
divinity.  ' 

'*  Afterwards,  however,   it  met  With  great  opposition ; 
for,  about  1539,  when  Smith  was  going  to  travel,  Cheke 
being  appointed  the  kiug^s  lecturer  of  the  Greek  language, 
began  by  explaining  and  enforcing  the  new  pronunciation^ 
but  was  opposed  by  one  RateclifF,  a  scholar  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  who,  being  exploded  for  his  attempt,  brought  the 
dispute  before  bishop  Gardiner,   the  chancellor.  .  Upon 
this,    the  bishop  ^terposed   his.  authority ;    who,    being 
averse  to  all  innovations  as  well  as  those  in  religion,  and 
observing  these  endeavours  in  Cambridge  of  introducing 
the  new  pronunciation  of  Greek  to  come  from  persons  sus- 
pected to  be  no  friends  to  the  old  papal  superstitions,  he 
made  a  solemn  decree  against  it     Cheke  was  very  earnest 
with  the  chancellor  to  supersede,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  the 
neglect  of  this  decree;  but  the  chancellor  continued  in- 
flexible.    Biic  Smith,  having  waited  upon  him  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  discoursed  with  him  upon  the  point,  declared 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  decree;  biit  upon  his  re- 
turn, recollected  his  discourse  with  the  bishop,  and  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  epistle  in  Latin,  privately  sent  to  him,  and 
argued  with  much  freedom  the  points  in  controversy  between 
them.     This  epistle  consisted  of  threefparts.     In  the  first 
he  shewed  what  was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the 
whole  method  of  pronunciation;  and  retrieved  this  from 
the  common  and  present  use,  and  out  of  the  bands  both  of 
the  ignorant  and  learned  of  that  time,  and  placed  it  with 
the  ancients,  restoring  to  them  their  right  and  authority, 
propounding  them  as  the  best  and  only  pattei^n  to  be  inni- 
tated  by  all  posterity  with  regard  to  the  Greek  tongue.     Ip 
the  second  he  compared  the  old  and  new  pronunciation 
with  that  pattern,  that  the  bishop  might  see  whether  of  the 
two  came  near^^r  to  it.     In  the  third  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  whole  cond.  let  in  this  affair.     This  epistle  was  dated 
from  Cambridge,  August  i!2,  1542,    He  afterwards,  while 
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he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  caused  it  to  be  printed  tber« 
by  Robert  Stephens,  in  4to,  in  1568,  under  the  title  of 
*'De  recta  et  emendat^  Linguae  Graecae  Pronunciatione,* 
together  with  another  tract  of  his  concerning  the  right  pro- 
nunciation and  writing  English/' 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Smith  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  Greek  lectures,  which  were  frequented .  by  a  yast 
concourse  of  students,  and  by  men  then  or  afteicwards  of 
great  eminence,  such   as  Redman,  Cox,  Cecil,  Haddon, 
Ascham,  &c.     In  1536  he  was  appointed  university  orator; 
and  in  1539  set  out  on  his  travels,  prosecuting  his  studies 
for  some  time  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy.     At 
Padua  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  some  time 
after  his  return,  in  154<2,  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law.     He 
was  also  appointed  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Ely;  and  im 
both  situations  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  well  as  of  learning. 
At  a  commencement  about  1546,  both  his  disputations  aiid 
determinations  were  such,  that  the  learned  Haddon,  \x\  9^ 
letter  to  Dr.  Cox,  says  that,  "  had  he  been  there,  he  would 
have  heard  another  Socrates,  and.  that  Smith  caught  the 
forward  disputants  as  it  were  in  a  net  with  his  quesiionsji 
and  that  he  concluded  the  profound  caiises  pf  philosophy 
with  great  gravity  and  deep  knowledge.*' 

Strype  has  computed  the  value  of  Dr.  Smith's  preferments 
at  this  time;  according  to  which,  his  professorship  of  civil 
law  brought  him  in  40/.;  the  chancellorship  pf  Ely  was  worth 
5*0/.  and  a  benefice  which  he  had  in  Cambridgeshire  was, 
worth  36/.  so  that  the  whole  of  his  preferments  amounted 
to  126/.  a  year.  *'  And  this,"  says  Strype,  "  wa§  the  ^ort 
he  lived  in  before  his  leaving  Cambridge,  He  kept  three 
servants,  and  tjireeguns,  a^nd  three  winter  geldings.  And 
this  stood  him  in  30/.  per  amiumy  together  with  his  own 
board."  A  man  of  his  talents  and  repnlation,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  continue  in  a  college  life.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  when  lie  could  avow  his  sentiments 
with  freedon\,  he  was. invited  into  the  family  of  the  protector 
duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was'  employed  in  affairs  of 
state,  probably  such  as  concerned  the  reformation.  The 
duke  appointed  him  his  master  of  requests,  steward  of  the 
stanneries,  provost  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  Strype 
says  that  he  "  vvas  at  least  in  deacon's  orders,"  but  of  thit^ 
fact  we  have  no  evidence,  and  Strype,  in  Granger's  opi- 
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Dion,  seems  to  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  becausp  bf^ 
could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  spiritual  preferments  he 
enjoyed.  We  have  just  mentioned  that  be  had  a  benefice 
ip  Cambridgeshire,  which  was  the  rectory  of  LeveringtoHt 
and  this  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.j 
but  a  rectory  might  have  been  held  by  any  one  who  was  si 
clerk  at  large ;  for  though  the  law  of  the  church  w^s^  tha^ 
in  such  a  case,  he  should  take  the  order  of  priesthood,  with" 
1)1  one  year  after  bis  institution^  yet  that  was  frequently 
dispensed  with. 

While  Ije  lived  in  the  duke  of  Somerset's  family,  he 
married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Carkyke,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  in  London.  Strype  says,  ^^  She  was  a  little 
woman,  and  one  that  affected  not  fine,  gaudy  clothes,  foE 
which  she  was  taxed  by  some.  And  by  this  one  might  ra-» 
ther  judge  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  prudence  and  re** 
ligion,  and  that  affected  retirement  rather  than  the  splen- 
dour of  a  court.  For  Dr.  Smith  allowed  her  what  she  . 
pleased  ;  and  she  was  his  cash-keeper.  However,  he  used 
tp  wear  goodly  apparel,  and  went  like  a  courtier  himself, 
^or  which  he  said,  that  son^e  mi^bt  seem  to  have  cause  ra* 
ther  to  accuse  him  to  go  too  sumptuously,  than  her  of  go*- 
ipg  too  meanly."  "  This  wife,"  Strype  adds,  "  he  buried, 
having  no  issue  by  her;  and  married  a  second,  named  Phi- 
lippa,  the  relict  of  sir  John  Hamden,  who  outlived  him.'- 

In  1548,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state ;  and  in  July  the  samQ 
year  be  was  sent  to  Brussels,  in  the  character  of  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor.  He  also  continued  to  be  active  in 
promoting  the  reformation,  and  likewise  in  the  redress  of 
base  coin,  on  which  last  subject  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Somerset.  But  in  1549,  that  nobleman  being  in* 
Tplved  in  those  troubles  which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 
sir  Thomas,  who  was  his  faithful  adherent,  incurred  some 
degree  pf  suspicioni  and  was  for  a  short  time  deprived  of 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  When  the  duke  fell  into 
disgrace,  there  were  only  three  who  adhered  to  him,  viz. 
Cranraer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sir  William  Paget, 
and  our  sir  Thomas  Smith  ;  between  whom  and  the  lords  at 
J^ondon  there  passed  lietters  on  this  aflPair,  carried  by  sir 
Philip  Hoby.  In  phis  they  ran  no  small  risk  ;  for  the  lords 
wrote  to  them,  that  it  seemed  strange  that  they  should  as- 
sist, or  suffer  the  king's  person  to  remain  in  the  guard  of. 
t^e  duke's  men  -,  and  that  strangers  should  be  armed  with 
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the  king^s  own  armopr,  and  be  nearest  about  bis  person ; 
and  those,  to  whom  the  ordinary  charge  was  committed,  to 
be  sequestered  away.  And  the  lords  sent  them  word  like- 
wise,  that  if  any  evil  came,  they  must  expect  it  would  be 
imputed  to  them;  and  as  the  archbishop,  Paget,  and  Smith, 
in  their  letter  to  the  lords  told  them,  that  they  knew  more 
than  they  (the  lords)  knew^  the  lords  took.advantAge  of  these 
words,  and  answered,  that  *^  if  the  matters,  which  came  to 
their  knowledge,  and  were  hidden  from  them,  were  of  such 
weight  as  they  pretended,  or  if  they  touched  or  might  touch 
his  majesty  or  bis  state,  they  thought  that  they  did  not  as 
they  ought  to  do  in  not  disclosing  the  same  to  them.^'  At 
last  Smith,  together  with  the  archbishop  and  Paget,  sent 
another  letter  from  Windsor,  where  the  king  and  they  were, 
that  they  would  not  fail  to  endeavour  themselves  according 
*to  the  contents  of  the  lords'  letters,  and  that  they  would 
meet  when  and  where  their  lordships  should  think  proper. 
•*  This,'*  says  Strype,  "  was  a  notable  instance  of  Smith's 
fidelity  to  the  duke  his  old  master,  who  stuck  thus  to  him 
as  long  as  be  durst,  and  was  then  glad  to  comply  as  fairly 
as  he  could." 

In  1551,  sir  Thomas  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  court  of  France,  to  treat  concerning  a  match  for 
the  king  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France; 
but  the  king's  life  was  now  at  a  close,  and  on  the  accession' 
of  Mary,  sir  Thomas  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  and 
was  chai'ged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  yet  enjoyed  un- 
common privileges.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  of  100/.  per 
annum ;  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner  on 
account  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  his  learning ;  and  en- 
joyed a  particniar  indulgence  from  the  pope,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  following  circumstance.  In  1555,  Wil- 
liam Smythwick  of  the  diocese  of  Bath,  esq.  obtained  an 
indulgence  from  Pius  IV.  by  which  he  and  any  five  of  hi» 
friends,  whom  he  should  nominate,  were  to  enjoy  extraor- 
dinary dispensations.  The  indulgence  exempted  them 
from  ail  ecclesiastical  eepsures  upon  whatever  occasion  or 
cause  inflicted ;  and  ^  from  all  and  singular  their  sins 
whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confessed,  although  they 
were  such  for  which  the  apostolic  see  were  to  be  consulted.'* 
Smythwick  chose  Smith,  for  one  of  his  five  friends  specified 
in  the  bull,  to  be  partaker  of  those  privileges;  and  this 
undoubtedly  was  a  great  security  to  him  in  those  .  perilous  * 
times*  ^ 
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On  the  accesuon  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ilr  Thomas  Smith 
was  again  received  at  court,  and  employed  in  afiairs  both  of 
ehiTTcb  and  state.  He  was  also  sent  on  various  embassies^ 
In  1562  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Fraiice,  where,  in  con** 
junction  with  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  concluded  a 
peace  between  England  and  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1564.,  but  was  still  continued  ambassador  in  France.  In 
March  1565  he  finished  his  treatise  of  **  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,*'  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following 
feturned  to  England.  In  1567  he  was  again  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  France  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Calais ;  and 
upon  his  return  from  thence  in  156S,  he  solicited  for  the 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  without 
success,  it  being  given  to  sir  Ralph  Sadleir.  In  1570  he 
was  admitted  into  the. privy  council,  and  in  1572,  he  was 
again  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  chancellor  of  the 
iorder  of  the  garter. 

Sir  .Thomas,  with  all  his  talents  and  good  sense,  was 
much  of  a  projector,  and  about  this  time  engs^ged  in  a 
foolish  scheme  for  transmuting  iron  into  copper.  Into  this 
project,  says  Strype^  "he  brought  sir  William  C^cil,  se- 
cretary of  state,  who  had  a  philosophical  genius,  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  others.  The  first 
occasion  of  this  business  was*  from  one  Medley,  who  had 
by  vitriol  changed  iron  into  true  copper  at  sir  Thomas 
Smith's  house  at  London,  and  afterwards  at  his  house  in 
Essex.  But  this^  was  too  costly,  as.  sir  Thomas  saw,  to 
make  any  profit  from.  He  propounded,  therefore,  to  find 
put  here  in  England  the  Primum  Ens  Vitriolic  by  which  to 
do  the  work  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Upon  this  sir  Thomas  Smith, 
sir  Hunpphrey  Gilbert,  and  Medley,  entered  into  a  com- 
pany under  articles  to  find  this  out;  that  is,  that  Medley 
should  be  employed  in  this  business  at  the  charge  of  the 
other  two,  till  by  the  profit  he  should  reap  from  the^  thing 
found  out  he  might  bear  his  proportion.  The  place  where 
this  was  to  be  attempted  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ot  at 
Poole,  OF  elsewhere.  But  at  Winchelsea  he  had  made  the 
first  trial,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  wood  there.  He  re- 
ceived of  sir  Thomas  and  sir  Humphrey  an  hundred  and 
one  pounds  a  piece,  for  the  buying  of  vessels  and  neces- 
saries. They  removed  to  Poole,  thinking  the  Ens  of  vi- 
triol to  be  there,  and  took  a  lease  of  the  land  of  the  lady 
Mduntjoy  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  arfnum,  for  the 
payment  of  which  sir  Thomas,  with  the  other  two,  entered 
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into  a  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds.     While  these  things 
were  in  this  state,  sir  Thomas  was  sentanibassadorto  France 
in  1572;  and  a  quarrel  happening  between  sir  Humphrey 
jand  Medley,  who  went  to  Ireland,  the  business  was  discon* 
tinued  for  some  time.     But  sir  Thomas  revived  it  at  his 
return,  atid  persuaded  the  lord  treasurer  Burghley  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  enter  into  society  about  December  1574, 
who  deposited  each  a  hundred  pounds  towards  carrying  on 
the  project.     Medley  was  now  removed  to  Anglesey,  where 
the  fuel,  earth,  and  water  were  proper  for  bis  business; 
and  the  things  which  he  undertook  to  perform,  were  these 
two;  first,  to  make  of  raw  iron  good  copper,  and. of  the 
^ame  weight  and  proportion,  abating  one  part  in  six ;  so 
tha^t  six  hundred  tons  of  iron  should  by  boiling  make  five 
hundred  tQns  of  perfect  copper;  secondly,  that  the  liquor, 
wherein  the  iron  was  boiled,  should  make  copperas  and 
alum  ready  for  the  merchant;  which,  keeping  the  price 
they  then  bore,  should  of  the  liquor  of  five  hundred  tons 
of  copper  be  ten  thousand  pounds,  that  is,  for  every  ton 
two  thousand  pounds.    After  several  trials  the  patent  of  the 
society  was  signed  in  January  J  574^  in  which  the  society 
was  styled  "  The  Society  of  the  new  Art ;"  but  at  last  the 
project  proved   abortive;  ^^  and  I  make  no  doubt,^'  says 
Strype,  '^  sir  Thomas  smarted  in  his  purse  for  his  chymical 
covetousness,  and  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  impoverished 
by  it ;  and  Medley  was  beggared."' 

Another  of  his  projects  was  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
^  in  a  land  which  he  had  purchased  in  Ireland,  called  The 
Ardes,  a  rich  and  pleasant  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ulster,  and  of  considerable  extent,  lying  well  for  trade  by 
sea.  Sir  Thomas  in  1571  had  procured  a  patent  from  her 
majesty  for  it,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  was  to 
be  lieutenant-general  there  for  war,  and  for  distribution  of 
lands,  orders,  and  laws  in  the  matters  thereunto  pertaining ; 
in  short,  to  obtain  and  govern  the  country  to  be  won,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  and  orders  to  him  to  be  directed 
from  the  queen  and  her  council ;  and  this  for  the  first  seven 
years.  Afterwards  the  government  of  the  country  to  return 
to  such  officers  as  the  customs  and  laws  of  England  did  ap- 
point, except  the  queen  should  think  him  worthy  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  the  governor  thereof,  as  being  a  frontier  country, 
the  right  to  remain  only  in  him  as  to  the.  inheritance;  the 
authority  to  muster  and  call  together  his  soldiers  through* 
out  the  same  country,  and  to  dispose  of  (hem  upon  the 
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frontiensy  as  be  should  see  cause  for  the  better  defence  of 
the  country.  Sir  Thomas  sent  his  natural  son,  Thomas 
Smithy  with  a  colony  thither,  who  did  good  service  there, 
but  was  at  last  intercepted  and  slain  by  a  wild  Irishman. 
The  settlement  of  this  colony  cost  sir  Thomas  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  but  after  his.death  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
for  some  time,  and  the  Ardes  were  afterwards  lost  to  his 
family,  being  given  away  by  king  James  L  to  some  of  the 
Scots  nobility.  \ 

In  1575,  we  find  sir  Thomas  better  employed  in  procuring 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  two  universities  and  the  two 
colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  ordering  that  a  third  part 
of  the  rent  upon  leases  made  by  colleges  should  be  reserved 
in  corn,  &c.  Fuller  observes,  that  **  sir  Thomas  Smith 
was  said. by  some  to  have  surprized  the  house  therein; 
where  many  could  not  conceive  how  this  would  be  at  alt 
profitable  to  the  colleges,  but  still  the  same  on  the  point, 
whether  they  had  it  in  money  or  wares.  But  the  knight 
took  the  advantage  of  the  present  cheapness,  knowing 
hereafter  .grain  would  grow  dearer,  mankind  daily  multi* 
plying,  and  licence  being  lately  given  for  transportation. 
So  that  at  this  day  much  eoiolument  redoundeth  to  the  col- 
leges in  each  university  by  the  passing  of  this  act;  and 
though  their  rents  stand  still,  their  revenues  do  increase." 
In  truth  t(ie  present  prosperity,  we  may  almost  say,  exist- 
ence of  the  universities,  is  owing  to  this  wise  and  useful 
precaution. 

-  About  1576,  sir  Thomas  fell  into  a  declining  state  of 
health,  which  pot  an  end  to  his  life,  Aug.  12,  1577,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  his  favourite 
seat  o£  Moutithall,  or  Mounthaut  in  Essex,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Theydon  Mounts 
where  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  died  rich,  and 
in  his  will  are  instancet  of  his  liberality.  He  gave  all  his 
Greek  and  Latin  books  to  Queen's  college,  Cambridge^ 
except  a  few  left  as  presents  to  some  friends.  His  estates 
desicended  to  sir  William  Smith,  son  of  his  brother  George* 
.  Sif  Thomas  Smith  was. of  a  fair,  sanguine  complexion,- 
and.of  a  calm,  open,  and  ingenuous  countenance.  He  wasr 
a  man  of  extensive  learning,  well  skilled  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  esteemed  for 
his  eloquence.  His  biographer  adds  to  ail  this  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
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physic,  cHemistry,  &e«  but  in  these  he  appears  to  iuird 
been  but  superficial.  He  had  his  credulities  and  his  weak- 
nesses in  matters  of  science,  but  they  were  those  of  bis 
dge*  He  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  reformed  reliffion,  and, 
when  he  could,  protected  its  professors  from  persecution^ 
At  one  time  of  his  life  his  morals  appear  to  hate  been  less 
correct  than  in  the  after-'part  of  it,  as  we  read  of  his  liaving 
a  natural  son^ 

His  works  are,  1.  ^^  De  Republica  Anglorum,  or  the  Man- 
tier  of  goyernmeht  or  police  of  the  kifigdom  of  England^'* 
first  printed  in  4to^  1593  and  1584,  and  again  with  addi* 
tioos  "  Of  the  cheefe  Courts  in  England,^'  1589,  4<to,  and 
again  in  1594.  It  was  afterwards  often  reprinted  bothr  iitf 
English  and  Latin,  and  in  the  latter  language. forms  one  of 
the  '*  Respublicse.*'  There  is  an  English  MS^  of  it  in  the 
Harleian  collection*  2.  *^  De  rectsr  et  emendate  linguae 
Graecce  pronunciatione,''  of  which  we  bare  spoken  already. 
3.  *'  A  Treatise  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  true 
pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,"  which  does^sir  Tho^ 
jtias  less  credit  than  the  former^  He  even  went  so  far  in 
bis  whimsical  reformation  of  our  language,  as  to  compose 
a  new  alphabet,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  letters,  nine- 
teen of  which  were  Roman,  four  Greek,  and  six  English 
or  Saxon.  An  engraving  of  this  novelty  is  given  by  Strype 
in  bis  life  of  sir  Thomas.  4.  ^^  Foar  Orations,  for  and 
against  queen  Elizabeth's  marriage,"  also  in  Strype.  5. 
Several  letters  to  lord  Burleigh  and  sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
printed  in  the  *^  Complete  Ambassador,"  and  in  other  col- 
lections ;  and  many  in  MS.  are  in  the  paper-office  and  other 
public  repositories.  6.  <<  Device  for  the  alteration  and  re- 
formation of  Religion,"  written  in  1558,  and  printed  among^ 
the  records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformat 
tion,"  is  attributed  by  Strype  to  sir  Thomas  Smith*  Among^ 
the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  discourse  wfitten  by  our  author  to 
sir  William  Cecil,  upon  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  sol- 
diers' daily  wages.  It  is  comprised  in  29  sections.  Some 
of  the  tables  are  printed  by  Strype.  Sir  Thomas  also  left 
some  English  poetry.  Warton  informs  us,  that  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  (a  circumstance,  if  we  mistake  not^ 
overlooked  by  Strype,  but  which  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  his  attachment  to  the  duke  of  Somerset)  he 
translated  eleven  of  the  Psalms  into  English  metre,  and 
composed  three  English  metrical  prayers^  with  three  ^ng- 
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Ijsh  copies  of  rerses  beudes.    These  are  now  in  the  Brltiih 
Museum  MSS.  Reg.  17  A.  XVIL' 

SMITH  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  writer  and  divine, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ailballows  Barking,  in  London, 
June  3,  1638,  and  admitted  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxfopd 
at  nineteen,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts.     In  1663  be 
was  made  master  of  the  free  school  joining  to  Magdalen 
college ;  and,  in  1666,  elected  fellow  of  that  college,  beiiig 
then  famous  for  bis  skill  in  the  oriental  languages.     In  June 
1668,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambassa* 
dor  to  Consuntinople ;  and  returned  thence  in  1671,    III 
1676,  he  travelled  into  France  ;  and,  returning  after  ashori 
stay,  became  chaplain  to  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretitry 
of  state..  In  1679  he  was  designed  to  collate  and  publish 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  St.  James's  library,  and  to 
have  for  his  reward  (as  Charles  11.  promised)  a  canonry  of 
Windsor  or  Westminster;  but  that  design  was  reserved  fof 
the  industry  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Woide,  at  a  far  distant  pe- 
riod (1784).    Mr.  Smith  published  a  great  many  works,  and 
bad  an  established  reputation  among  the  learned.     So  high 
an  opinion  was  conceived  of  him,  that  he  was  solicited  by 
the  bishops  Pearson,  Fell,  and  Lloyd,  to  return  into  the 
east,  in  order  to  collect  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
fathers.     It  was  designed  that  he  should  visit  the  monaste- 
ries  of  Mount  Athos,  where  there  was  said  to  be  extant  a 
g;reat  number  of  MSS.  reposited  there  before  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  empire.     He  was  then  to  proceed  to  'Smyrna, 
Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and  at  last  to  Egypt;  and  to 
employ  two  or  three  years  in  this  voyage ;'  but  he  could 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  undertake  it,  both  on  account  dS 
{be  dangers  inevitably  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  just 
expectations  he  had, from  his  patron  Williamson  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.    These  expectations,  however,  were 
disappointed;,  for  Wood  says,   that,  after  living  several 
years  with  him,  and  performing  a  great  deal  of  drudgery 
fpr  him,  he  was  at  length  dismissed  without  any  reward  *• 

♦  or  tKis  negfect  Smith  was  not  in-  make  me  his  chaplain}  but  truly  though 
MQiible.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  I  hare  lived  in  the  family  of  an  am- 
Cradock^  dated  SUnbope-street,  near  bassador*  I  am  salable  alreadf,  that 
Charing  Cross,  Oct.  7,  1676,  he  says,  I  am  not  cut  out  for  it,  wanting  per- 
•*  Upon  my  first  coming  here,  I  per-  chance  those  arts  of  compliance  and 
eeiffd  sir  J.  W/s  intention  of  giving  me  courtship,  to  which  I  was  never  brcd^ 
•  chamber  in  his  house  is  in  order  to  which,  1  sea  a  roan  mu»t.be  g.ttih7  of; 

*  JStrype'B  life  of  Smth.— Lodga»§  Illttitrauoiit,  rol.  ll.— Vr^rtou't  Hist.  aT 
yoatry.— Biof « Sritt-^QraDgtr. 
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Iii'l6S3,  lie  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree;  and,  (he 
year  after,  was  nominated  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
^anlake  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  but  upon  some  dislike 
resigned  it  in  a  month.  In  168^7,  he  v;a5  collated  to  a  pre-*'  . 
bend  in  the  church  of  Heytesbury  ini  Wilts.  In  August 
1688,  be.  was  deprived  of  hrs  fellowship  by  Dr.  GijBTard,  the 
Popish  president  of  Magdaleti  college,  because  he  refused 
to  ii\»e  among  the  new  Popish  fellows  of  that  college.  He 
bad  before,  resisted  the  intrusion  of  Antony  Farmer  into  t{ie 
office  of.  president,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  earlto^ 
Sund^laittl,  beseeching  the  king  either  to  leare  the  college 
to  a  free  election,  or  recommend  a  qualified  person.  Thi^ 
being  refused,  be  was  for  presenting  a  second  address,  be* 
forie  tfaey  proceeded  to  the  election,  and  at  last  he  and  Mr. ' 
CJbemock  were  the  only  two  fellows  that  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  royal  commissioners,  yet  this  did  not  avail 
him  when  he  refused  to  associate  with  the  new  popish  fel- 
lows under  Giffard.  He  was;  however,  restored  in  October 
following;  but>,  afterwards  refusing  to  take  the  baths  to 
William  and  Mary,  bis  fellowship  was- pronounced. void, 
July  25,  1692.  From  thi^  time  he  lived  chiefly  in  sir  John 
Cotton'4  family.  He  died  at  London,  May  11,  1710,  and 
WHS  buried  In  St.  Anne's  church,  Soho,  privately,  accord-' 
iog  to  his  desire. 

His  woAs  are,  1.  "Diatriba  de  Chaldaicis  Parapbrastis," ' 
OxQU.  1662,  Hvo.  2.  **  Syntagma  de  Druidum  moribus  ac 
iostitutis^"  3.  *^  Remarks  upon  the  Maimers,  Religion,  aadt 
Government  of  the  Turkey  together  with  a  Suryey  of  the 
sieven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  they  now  lie  .in  tbeir  Ruins ;  s^q4 
a  b/ief  Description  of  Constantinople,*^  1078,  Styo,  <ysig^-> 
tn^Uy  published  in  La tiu.  4.  ^' O^rGrs^se  £cc1^q»  hodier- 
UQ  statu  £!pistola;"  (wUcb,  'Whb'^dditioiQS,  he.  translated 
into  English,  and  published -wilb  the  following  title:'  ^^An 
Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  to  its  Doctrines  and  Rites 
of  Worship,*  with  several  Historical  Remarks  iirterspersed, 
rdatiog  thereto.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the 
State  of  the  Greek  Church  under  Cyrillus  Lucaiis,  patriardh 
of  Constantinople,  with  a  Relation  of  his  SufTertogs  and 
Death,''  1680,  8vo*     6.  '^  De  causis  et  renciediis  dissidio-, 

if  he  would  please,  and  which  I  am  a  pi^bend  or  a  living,  when  I  can  !!▼•  - 

DQw  too  old  to  learn;  and  therefore  happily  all  my  life  long  in  a  colleges  I 

shall  never  part  with  my  liberty,  and  and  enjoy  myself,  as  well  ai  the  jrren^r 

live  under  continual. reiiraiat,  it  may  man  at  Lambeth. '*-— Letters  by  Eiftl- 

be  for  two  or  three  years,  io  hop«g  of  nent  Per«oiiS|  181^,  3  vols.  8to. 
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ruin,**  &c.  Ox.  1675,  4t9,  printed  after  wards  aaiQ^g  \S^ 
*'  MisceUanea,'*  and  pablished  by  him  ia£ngliah,  uniler  the 
title  of  '*  A  pacific  Discourse ;  or,  the  causimiand  remedies 
of  the  differcjices  about  religion,  which  dktract  the  peaqe  of 
Chriatendon^  Lond.  1683,  4to.  6.  Tvfo  Tolumes  of  ''  Mis- 
cellanea*' in  Latin,  on  subjectsjchiefly  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory atul  biblical  criticism,  Lond,  1686,  8vo,  and  1692,  4to. 
7.  A  translation  of  the  ^^  Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Paa* 
zi,"  with  a  preface,  ibid.  1687,  4to.  8.  A  Latin  life  of 
OMideii)  which  was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden^A 
^^  Epistols/'  in  169  L,  4to.  9.  '^  Catalogus  librorum  ma- 
ntisciiptorom  BibK  Cottonianse,''  Oxon.  1696,  foi.  with  a 
life  of  sir  Robert  Cotton.  10.  *^  Inscriptiones  Grseces  Pal- 
myrenorum^  cum  scholiis  Ed.  Bernardi  et  Tboms&  Smithi," 
Utrecht,-  1698,  8vo.  11.  The  lives  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunt- 
mgton,  bishop  of  Rapboe,  and  of  dn  Edward  Bernard,,  in 
Latin.  12.  An  edition  of  ^^Ignatii  Epistolas,"  Oxon.  1709, 
4to.  IS.  A  preface  to  sir'  Philip  Warwick's  **  Menioirs  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  L^'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1702,  and 
of  which  there  has  lately  been  a  republication  (1813);  and 
lastly,  that  yery  useiril  .volume  entitled  "  Vitse  quorundam 
eruditissimorum  &  illustrium  virorum,"  1707,  4xo.  In  this 
pollection  aretbe  lives  of  archbishop  Usher,  bishop  Cosin^^ 
Mn  Heary  Briggs,  Mr.  John  Bainbridge,  Mr.  John  Greaves, 
sir  Patridk  Young,  preceptor  to  Janies  L  Patrick  Young, 
library- keeper  to  the  same,  and  Dr.  John  Dee.  Three  pa- 
pers by  him  are  inserted  ia  the  *' Philosophical  Transactions :'' 
1.  ^'  Hbtorical  Observations  relKting  to  Con^tantioople,  No. 
152,  forOct.20,  1683.''  2.  <' An  Account  of  the  City  of 
Pruaia  in  Bithyim,  No.  155^  iKx  Jan,  1683;^  3.  '^  A  Con* 
jectute  about 'an  Uadec^correot  at  the  Streights-moutb,  No. 
158,  for  April  1684.'*  He  left  bia  MSS.  to  Hearne,  with 
whom  he  was  a  frequent  correspondent*.^ 

^  H«arne,  in  oneof  his  MS  diafies,  kaowledge  of  books  was  so  .extensive^ 

Mys,  *'  Dr.  ThoriKis  bmith,  as  he  was  that  men  of  the  best  reputation,  such 

»  person  «eUv«rted  in  all  sorts  of  leartti*'  as  hsve  spent  not  only  kuodreds,  but 

ingy  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  that  thousands  of  pound&  for  furnishing  li* 

were  erer  bred  in  Magdalen  college,  braries,  applied  thenaselves  to  hiiu  for 

and  indeed  in  this  university,  so  he  advice  and  direction,   and  were  glad 

had  ^  extraprdinai-y  gpod  collection  when  Ibey  coald  rageive  a  line  or  two 

of  boolu^   in  all    faculties,  ^wliich  he  from  him  to  ussist  them  in  that  office. 

took  c^e  to  digest  in  the  best  order.  His  printed  books  (collected  with ^grt^at 

TheM  booki  he  picked  up  in  his  tra-  care  and  judgment)  consist  of  about  6 

Mtoy'  and  ait  other  times'  when  be  had  or  7  tbontand  Tolnmes,  of  the  best  and 

n  good  ^SMVenient  opportunity.    Hia  most  useful  authors,  some  of  which  ha 

'  i  Biog.  Brit.— Gfen.  Diet.— Atb.  Ox.  vol.  11. 
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SMITH^  or  .SMYTH  !^WmLU»f),  bishop  of 
and  founder  of  Bi^asen-niis^^^ollege,  Oxford,  iv^aihleifoiirifa 
son  of'KobeitiSmytb)  of  Peelhoutse  in  Widdows,  drrWid-- 
ness,  in  cbeparisbof  Prescot,  Laitci^btrev  <  HisgraiuifaxlM^r 
was  Henry  JSfuyth,  esq.  of  the  adjoining  townahip  of 
Guerdly,  vthere- the  fkmily  appears  to  have  resided  both 
before  an^  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  iMssfaetoh, 
affd  extended  its  branches  of  the  same  name  through  m- 
rious  parts  of  the  kifngdom.  Of  bis  father  we  httve  n^  p»i» 
ticular  inibrmationyhor'^f' the  period  of  his  birds,  ufUcss 
that  it  ttek  plft€«  £fbout  the  middle  of  the  fifttenth  century; 
which  is,  however,  not  very  consistent  with  the  report, 
that  he  was  an  undergraduiite  of  Oxford  so  late  as  1478. 

The  sa^eobsGuritv  envelopes  his  early  years.  Wood 
-'itideed  says,  that  he  was  trained  tip  in  grainiiiar4elsnling 
ih  his  own  country;  but  in  what  semttmry,  or  whether  bis 
'dountry  at  that  time  could*  boast  of  any  institntion  iteMtv^ 
itig  theirame  of  a  gramintflMebotil,  are  subjects  of  con)«€* 
ture.'  ^His  late  biogva^bei',  With  equal  acoieness  and  ma- 
«on,  h^s  siippos^  him  to^  have  been  edoeated  in  the  bouse- 
hoM  of  ThoQ^s,  thefin^eartof  Derbn  The  counteai-ef 
RicbAond,  who  im^  th^setiOnd^  wife  or  this  nobtemaorac- 
eor^g  to  a  laodabliiietiMMiin  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
^fdi^hied  in  tfai^^'mami^  for  idie  instruction  of  youeg^aien 
ef'pf^miriflg  ^^lenls^;  Utid'  it-  is  known,  that  she  waa  an 
early  patron  of  ikut  foaiNlen    *  ' 

iAt  what  tiiene  he  renboved  to  Oxibitd  is  uncertain,  aor 
has  any  rea^ai^cly  ^covered  l^  college  of  whiok<he  was  a 
xueiub'ef.  -Of  Ids '  academidal  honours,  idl  that  we  k«ow 
Wftb'^rtaiiity  is  his  <legr4^  of  bachelor  of  'law^  ii^bickhe 
hsRf  taken  some  ttoie  before  1492^,  when  he  -wai  instititted 
to  the  rectory  of  Che^unt  in  Hertfordshire.  Wood  assorts 
that  he  removed  with  other  aebolars  from  Oxford^  dreading 
the  pestilence  which  then  raged,  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
wheifl^lie  became  fellow,  and  afterwards  master  of  Pem- 
brolLe-<hal).  Browne  WilNs  cofitradicts  this  only  sUi. part, 
by  informing  its  that  he  became  fellovir,  but  ndt  .master. 
His  late  biographer,  however,  Mr.  Churton,  has  diilcidedly 
proved  that  he  never  belonged  to  Cambridge,  and. thai  the 
mistake  of  bis  former  biographers  originated  in  hia  bl^ng 

had  left  to  the  univeraity  of  Oxford  putsttUs  after  le^froing ;  and  had  not 

{partieularly  to  the  Bodleian  and  Mas*>  tome  men  of  that  ptace  "pat  a  disht 

dalen  college  libraries)  had  he  not  been  upon  hin^,  which  h^  i«;iiber  Hfmld,  nor 

macb  discouraged  (as  div«rs  other  ex.  indeed  ought  t^  hfook."    I^elters  by 

cellent  men  have  been)  in  his  leTeral '  Eminent  persodi,  &c. 
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cmfouiided  whh.a  persoo  of  both' bis  names^  wtn).^as  fel- 
teiir^jif  ^Pembroke^haily  aad  a  contemporary. 
^'^  tfae-ocnirte  of  learning  usual  in  his  limet^  aad  wbi/ch 
li4ftr*tekfaer  dopious  nor  solidi  >be  appears  to  have  addofi 
the  ^tudy  of  the  Latia  classics  of  the  purer  ages,  which  w^ 
then  4ess  frequent 9  although  more  liberally  tolerated,  and 
fb^»«darired,  than*  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  lap<- 
giia^«  in  the  fifteenth  century  ihe^fatter  wa^  scarce^y- 
ktiown,  unless  to  the  enterprizing  spirit  0f-QrfEK^yi}y  Lin- 
ittlhre^  aiid  the  otlVer  restorers  of  literature ;  ai^kvsa^  so  little 
iPdUshed,  as  to  be  sometimes, a  topic  of  ridic4]le^  ^^itd  ^pme- 
Cimes  as  dangerous  as  heresy. 

Tor  his  first  advancement  he  is  supposed  to  haan^  been 

iiutebted  to.  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  one  of  those  friends 

of  Henry  VII.  whom  that  monarch   rewarded^,  after,;  the 

crown  was  established  in  security.     Probably  al/io  b^  his 

interest  Smyth  was  appointed,  September  i}0»;14^5,,'|9  ,the 

4iffice  of  the  clerk  of  the  hanapcHPi-  with. an  annuaLs^pend 

4sii40L  and  an  additional  allowance  of  eighteen -fience-^per 

4iaiff  during  his  attendance,  in  person,  or  by  his  libpiHyy 

U}»%he  lord  chancellor.    This  ssdary  is  wocthv  ^f  np^icif^as 

the^aom  jexeeeda  that  which  was  attl^ched  to  it,  not^^ljfj^n 

siiiuhBe(fuentf  appointment  in  this  reign,  but  for  a  cfptury 

aiic^war^s/    ife^was,  therefore^  probably  g^Y^n  as.  a*  special 

•rettHinanatioo'to  Smytb»  whose  influence  ^^ppe^s,,^o,« have 

been  increasing.     It  is  certain  thait,,; while  in  :^hls.o^{ic}e,  he 

'  was' solicited  by  the  iiniveraity  of  Oxford  to  iuteirpo^,  on 

a^yery  otitical  occaaion)  whenr^ey  h^jiicujrred,th^,k|.gg*s 

'  «list)leasinre«;  toid  swcfa^  yt^s  Jiis  infliij^nciej  lldftt  his.ipjsy^y 

'  wda^pteaswd  ton-enfore  .4beir  f^ars^  andconfirnr)  thi^ir -priyi* 

'  legefc  '  Tills  occnrrtd  ijs  the  second  yegr  4)^  ^eory>  r.^n. 

Wfail^  SM5^th  h^ld  ibis  offi^^e*  we  aUo  fipd  /jj^if  ,^19^  \n  a 

:  ^^ihtedf  firivj^feat  for  tb^£frunda<!kion  pf  NiP^Wi^g^'^ffl^H^ry 

:^t>;ttte  ^risbMoburoh  pf^ the  Holy  Trinity  at'QHUd^rd, 

nxKfag  mtk-Slizkbesh^  .^onsoiit  of  Henfy..VII^,^lVI;u^aret, 

'tQ^nte^oS  BidiBionfd,  bismoih^,  Thpfiigs  Bf^urchifr  and 

^R«^naid  Bray,  iwights*  ;':/'<,;;       j 

->' A  few  years  afbcr  bis  being  made  clerk  of  .the  hanaper, 

'::h^<*^s  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  .$t^«Stephen%  West- 

;.  ittfhsler,'a  dignity  -  usually   conferred  on,  some   favourite 

chaplain  whom  the  king  wi!>hed  to  have  near  his  person. 

?,Th<h  precil^e  time  of  hi^  arriving  at  this' preferment  cannot 

:^<te4iseovered^  but  it  must  have  be^n  subsequent  to  July 

i^^  'i4iOy  wb^n  Henry  Sb'arpe  otcura  as  dean.     While  iti 

L2  •    •      •  • 
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this  office  be  resided  in  Canon-row,  and  was  honoured  hj 
his  royal  master  with  a  seat  in  the  privy-council.  Fron» 
these  preferments  it  may  be  inferred  that  Smyth^s  talents 
and  address  bad  justified  the  hopes  of^bis  family  and  pa- 
trons. He  must  certainly  have  been  a  favourite  with  the 
king,  and  not  less  so  with  his  mother,  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  who  on  June  14,  1492,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Cheshunt,  which  he  quitted  in  1494  for  higher 
preferment.  She  conferred  upon  him  another  mark  of  her 
cx)n(idence,  in  appointing  him  one  of  the  feoffees  of  those 
manors  and  estates,  which  were  to  answer  the  munificent 
purposes  of  her  will.  As  to  the  reports  of  bis  former  bio- 
graphers, that  he  held,  at  one  time,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  the  prepositure  of  Wells,  Mr.  Churton  has 
clearly  proved  that  they  have  no  foundation. 

When  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  became  vacan6 
by  the  death  of  bishop  Hales,  Dec.  30,  1490,  the  king 
bestowed  it  on  Smyth,  by  the  style  of  "  Our  beloved  and 
faithful  Counsellor,  Pean  of  our  free  chapel  within  our 
Qwn  palace  at  Westminster.^'  The  time  neither  of  his 
election  nor  consecration  is  upon  record,  but  the  lattei' 
is  supposed  Jto  have  taken  place^ between  the  1 2th  and 
29th  of  January  1492-3.  The  cause  of  so  considerable  aiv 
interval  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor  must  probably 
be  sought  in  the  capricious  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  such  occasions.  His  final  settlement  in  this  see 
was  followed  by  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  under  his  contrpul, 
and  the  performance  of  those  other  duties  incumbent  on^ 
his  new  station.  His  usual  residences  were  at  Beaudesert,, 
and  at  Pipe,  both  near  Lichfield,  or  at  his  palace  in  Lon- 
don, which  stood  on  the  site  of  Somerset-house. 

His  next  promotion  was  of  the  civil  kind,  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  prince's  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
The  unsettled  state  of  Wales  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Henry  VII  as  soon  as  be  came  to  the  throne ;  and  the 
wisest  policy,  in  order  to  civilize  and  conciliate  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  consist  in 
defegating  such  a  part  of  the  executive  power  as  might 
give  dignity  and  stability  to  the  laws,  and  ensure  subjection 
to  the  sovereign.  With  this  view,  various  grants  and  com- 
missions were  issued  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
about  ]  492,  Arthur^  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester, 
was  included  iu  a  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Warwick,  with  «rchbishop  Morton,  Smyth,  bishop  of 
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Licl^eld  und  Coventry,  and  others.  There  was  a  renewal 
of  this  commission  in  the  17th  Henry  VH.  ofVhich  our  pre* 
late,  who  had  then  been  translated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
was  again  lord  president.  The  prince's  court  was  held 
chiefly  at  Ludlow-castle,  long  the  seat  of  the  muses, 
honoured  at  this  time  with  a  train  of  learned  men  from  the 
liniversitiesy  and  afterwards  immortalized  by  Milton  and 
Butler.  Here  bishop  Sniyth,  although  placed  in  an  office 
that  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  the  business  of  his 
diocese,  took  special  care  that  his  absence  should  be  com* 
pensated  by  a  deputation  of  his  power  to  vidars- general, 
and  a  suffragan  bishop,  in  whom  he  could  confide:  and 
here  he  conceived  some  of  tliose  generous  and  liberal  plans 
which  have  conferred' honour  on  his  name.  The  first  in- 
stance of  his  becoming  a  public  benefactor  was  in  rebuild* 
ing  and  re*endowing  the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Lichfield^ 
which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  by  the  negligence 
of  the  friars  who  occupied  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  episcopate,  1495,  he  rebuilt  this  hospital,  and 
gave  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  the  use  of  the  society.  Of 
this  foundation  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  the 
school  attached  to  it,  and  afterwards  joined  to  the  adjacent 
seminary  of  Edward  VI.  has  produced  bishops  Smalridge 
and  Newtpn,  the  chief  justices  Willes  and  Parker,  and 
those  illustrious  scholars,  Joseph  Addison  and  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Smyth  had  been  biishop  of  Lichfield  somewhat  more  than 
two  years, "when  he  was  translated  to  Lincoln,  Novembej^ 
1495.  In  1500  he  performed  a  strict  visitation  of  his  ca- 
thedral, which  his  liberality  had  already  enriched,  and  pre- 
scribed such  matters  of  discipline  and  police  as  seemed 
calculated  to  preserve  order,  and  correct  that  tendency  to 
abuse,  which  rendered  frequent  visitations  necessary.  Nor 
wa$  his  care  of  his  diocese  at  large  less  actively  employed, 
in  hearing  and  examining  grievances,  and  promoting  dis-» 
cipline  and  morals.  ^*  But  perfection,"  his  biographer  has 
well  observed,  *'  is  not  the  attribute  of  man  ;  and  we.learo 
with  less  surprise  than  regret,  that  Smyth  dJil  not  escape 
the  common  fault  of  condemning  heretics  to  the  prison  or 
the  stake."  For  this  no.  apology  can  here  be  offered.  The 
wonder  is,  that  we  are  still  solicited  to, a  fellow-feeling 
with  a  religion  which  could  warp  the  minds  of  such  men  as 
Smyth.  It  would  have  done  enough  to  iQci^r  our  aversion, 
had  it  done  no  more  than  to  stain  the  memory  of  those 
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benefattors^  to  viihose  liberality  the  learning  of  the  present 
age  is  so  deeply  indebted. 

In  the  last-mention^  year^  Smyth  was  requested  by  the 
ufiiv^sity  of  Oxford  to  accept  the  office  of  chancellor,  tb^il 
vacant  by'  the  death  of  archbishop  Morton.  Haw  long  he 
continued  chancellor  is  not  exactly  known,  but  his  resig- 
nation mast  have  taken  place  about  1503,  when  vre  imd 
Dr:  Mayew  held  that  office.  ,  In  1507-8,  he  concert^' tbe 
plan  of  Brasen'-nose  college,  along  with  his  friend  6ir  Ri- 
chard Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed.  Of  bis  death 
we  have  few  particulars,  nor  can  his  age  be  ascertained. 
After  making' a  will  in  due  form,  characterized  by  the 
liberality  Which  bad  dMinguished  bis  whole  life,  be  eiE* 
pired  at  Buckden,  Jan.  ^,  1513-14,  and  was  interred  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  under  a 
marble  grave- stone,  richly  adorned  with  brass,  w4iich  tit 
William  Dtigdale  had  leisure  to  describe  just  before  it  was 
de!)troyed  by  the  republican  sokHer'^  or  mob.  A  tooml 
monument  was  recently  put  up,  with  a  Suitable  inscripiioti, 
by  the  rev.  Ralph  Cawley,  D.  D.  and  principal  of  Brlfftert- 
tiose  from  1770  to  1777.  '•     .;  . 

The  progress  of  this  munificent  work,,  Brasen^nose-^ddU 
leg^;  inay  be  seen  i«  our  authorities.  The  ebjwtw  ^{ 
l^uddation  granted  to  bishop  GTmyth  and  Richard' SiiU)9n, 
esq.  is 'dated  Jan.  15,  151  W2  ;  and  it  is  supposed  tbsit  the 
ibci^ty  became-a  piermanfent  corporation  on  the  feast  ttf  St 
^Htigh^  Nofv.  IT,  1512,  or  p^ftiaps  a  little  earlier.  ^  Ac- 
c6rding  to  tbe  charter,  the  society  was  to  consistJof  ft  ^riti- 
cipat  and  sixty  scholars,  to  be  instructed  in  tbef  i^Mbbs 
of  sophistty,  logic,  and  phflosophy,  and  afterwAl^ds^gfe'di- 
^tiii'ty;  ^nd  they  might  possess  lands,  &c.  to  this  ylbrly 
Value  of  JlOO/.  beyond  all  burdens  and  repairs.  Thc/niflfe- 
b^r  of  fellows,  however,  was  not  completed  until  tb«ihf.'i^- 
venUes,  by  being  laid  out  on  land,  began  to  •be  certl(if>ly 
pfiod'ufctive. 

The  estates  which  bishop  Smyt4i  bestowed  on  the  CDlli^ge 
-*\vere  chiefly  two,  Basset's  Fee,  in  the  environs  of  Oscford,  . 
which  formei'l}'  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bilssecs, 
barons  of  Headington  ;  and  the  entire  property  of  thti  sup- 
pressed priory  of  Cold  Norton^  with  its  manors  and  eslates 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  which  had  b^n 
3old  to  bijjhop  Smyth  by  the  convent  of  St.  Stephen's 
Westminster  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  marks.* 

' '  'Churton'^g  Lircs  of  the  Fouideri. — Chalmert's  Hist,  of  Oxford. 
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SMITH  (WILLIAM),  herald  and  antiquary,  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  and  descended  from  the  Smiths  or  Smyths  of 
Oldbongh.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  col- 
lege Wood  has  not  ascertained,  there   being   seveiral  of 
the  same  names  about  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury«     When  be  left  the  university,  we  cannot  trace  his 
progress,  but  on  his  application  at  the  Heralds*  college  for 
the  office  of  Rouge-Dragon,  it  was  said  that  he  h»d  been  a 
metch^nt  and   traveller.     He  was  recommended  by   sir 
George  Carey,  knight* marshal;  and  **  The  Society  of  Arms 
finding,  by  many,  tl>at  he  was  honest,  and  of  a  quiet  con- 
iKersation,  and  well  languaged,''  joined  in  the. supplication, 
which  gained  him  this  office.     Aostis  says,  that  he  ^ad 
long  resided  abroad,  and  had  kept  an  inn,  at  Nuremburgh,. 
inrGermany^  the  sign  at  the  door  of  which  was  the  Goose. 
He  0Mie  a  description  of  Cheshire,  which,  with  his  histo- 
rical .collections  made  about  1 590,  or  a  copy  of  them,  fulling 
intplhehaqd^  of  sir  Raiidolph  Crew,  knt,  lord  chief  justice 
pfttb^  KingVbench,  his  grandson,  sir  Randolph  Crew,  gave 
tbciiitto  the  public.     These  materials,  and  the  labours  of 
William  Webb,  form  the  bulk  of  "King's  Vale-Royal,"  pub- 
lished in  fol.  1656.     He  nvade  agreat  number  of  collections, 
relative,  to  families  in  England  and  Germany.     He  wrote  a 
description  of  this  kingdom,  eoiibellishing  it  with  drawings 
of  ita  chief  towns.     Many  of  his  books  are  in  Philipot's 
press,  in  the  College  at  Arms.     He  composed  an  Alphabet 
of  Arms,  which  the   late  respected  Mn  Brooke  supposed 
to  Jl^ave  been  the  origin  or  basis  of  such  kind  of  books* 
Tb9  original  was  lodged  in  King*s-cpllege  library,  in  Cam- 
bridge^  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Rode- 
rick.    It  was  copied  in  1744,  by  the  rev.  William  Cole, 
M^  A.  of  Milton,  and  is  now  with  his  other  MSS.  in  the 
British  Mttseum*    The  late  rev«  Samuel  Pegge,  the  anti- 
quaryy  had  a  manuscript  copy,  improved  by  him,  of  Derby- 
shire, as  visited  by  Glover.     This  skilful  and  indefatigable 
.officer  at  arms  died^  without  farther  promotion,  Oct.  1,  1 6 1 B. 
iD'ihe  Bodleian  library  are  two  MSS.  by  Smith,  the  one 
^*  Tbd  Image  of  Heraldrye,  &c."  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
ibe  science,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Anstis ;  the  other, 
'^  Genealogies  of  the  different  potenutes  of  Europe,  1578|'' 
formerly  Peter  Le  Neve^s.     A  new  edition,  with  additions, 
of  .the  *^  Vale^Royal,"  was  published  at  Chester,  1778, 
2  vols.  Svo.^ 

^  Ath.  Ox.Tol.  I.  new  edit.— Noble's  College  of  Arms.— GoaghU  Topog.  vol.  ir 
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SMITH  (William),  a  learned  English  divine  and  trans- 
lator, was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Richard  Smith,  rector  of  All* 
Saints,  and  minister  of  St.  Andrew,  boih  in  Worcester, 
who  died  in  1726.  He  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1711, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  city.  In  1728 
he  was  admitted  of  New^college,  Oxford,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.  A.  in  1732,  M.  A.  in  1737,  and  D.  D.  in  1758. 
In  1735  he  was  presented  by  his  patron,  James  earl  of 
Derby,  in  whose  family  he  was  reader,  to  the  rectory  of 
Trinity-church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  and  successor's 
interest,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  to  the  deanery  of  Chester 
in  1758.  He  held  the  mastership  of  Brentwood-school  in 
Essex  for  one  year,  1748;  and  in  1753  was  nominated  by 
the  corporation  of  Liverpool  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
George's  church  there,  which  he  resigned  in  1767.  With 
his  deanery  he. held  the  parish  churches  of  Handley  and 
Trinity,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the  rectory  of 
West  Kirkby.  He  died  Jan.  12,  1787.  His  character  is 
thus  briefly  drawn  by  his^  biographer :  *^  He  was  tall  and 
genteel;  his  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and. melodious;  be 
»poke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  complete  master  not  only  of 
the  Greek  but  Hebrew  language ;  his  mind  was  so  replete 
with  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  living  library  ;  his  manner  of 
address  was  graceful,  engaging,  and  delightful;  his  sermons 
were  pleasing,  informing,  convincing^  his  memory,  even  in 
age,  was  wonderfully  retentive,  and  his  conversation  was  po- 
lite, affable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improving."  He  is 
known  in  the  learned  world,  chiefly  by  his  valuable  transia* 
tions  of  "  Longinus  in  the  Sublime,"  1739,  8vo,  which  went 
through  four  editions,  thejast  t>f  which,  with  the  frontispiece 
designed  by  Dr.  Wall  of  Wofcester,  is  said  to  be  the  best ; 
^*  Thucydides,"  1753,  2  vols.  4tb,  reprinted  in  1781,  Svo; 
^*  Xenopbon's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Greece,"  1770,  4to. 
In  1782  he  published  "  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes," 
Svo,  very  elegantly  written.  In  17^1,  appeared  "The 
Poetic  Works  of  the  rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D.  late  dean 
of  Chester;  with  some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
the.  Autho;*.  By  Thomas  Crane,  minister  of  the  parish 
church  of .  St.  Olave  in  Chester,  &c."  '  This  work  we  have 
notA^n^^and  for  the  aocount  of  Dr.  Smith's  life  we  are 
indebtec:^  to  a  review  of  it  in  the  Gent.  Mag.* 

3MQLLETT  (Tobjast),  a  historian,  novelist,  and  poet 
of  considerable  reputation,  was  the  grandson  of  sir  Jafnes 

1  Qeot  Mag.  vol.  LXI. 
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SmoHett  of  Bonhill,  a  member  of  tbe  ScotcAl  parliament^ 
and  one-  of  tbe  commissioners  for  framing  the,  treily  of 
union.  He  married  Jaine,  daughter  of  sir  Aulay  Macau- 
ley,  bart.  of  Ardincaple,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  fourth  son,  ArchiSald,  married  with- 
out asking  his  father^s  consent,  Barbara  Canninghaoif 
daughter  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Gilbertfield^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of- Glasgow.  His  father,  however,  allowed  him 
aa  income  of  about  300Z.  a-year.  He  unfortunately  died^ 
after  the  birth  of  two  sous  and  a  daughter,  who,  with  their 
mother,  were  left  dependent  on  the  grandfather,  and  we 
do  not  find  that  he  neglected  them.  Tobias,  the  subject 
af  this  memoir,  and  the  youngest  of  those  children,  was 
born  in  tbe  house  of  Dalquhurn,  near  Renton  in  the  parish 
ofCardross,  in  1721,  and  christened  Tobias  George;  but 
this  latter  name  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used. 

The  scenery  amidst  which  he  passed  his  early  years, 
and  cultivated  the  muses,  he  has  described,  in  Humphrey 
Clinker,  with  picturesque  enthusiasm.  He  was  first  in» 
strUcted  in  classical  learning  at  the  school  of  DumbartQQy 
by  Mr.  John  Love,  one  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters  of  tha|^ 
country,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  has  done  ample  jus- 
tice in  bis  life  of  Ruddiman.  While  at  this  school,  Smol- 
lett exhibited  symptoms  of  what  more  or  less  predominated 
through  life,  a  disposition  to  prove  his  superiority  of  un- 
derstanding at  the  expence  of  those  whose  weaknesses 
and  failings  be  thought  he  could  turn  into  ridicule  With  im- 
punity. The  verses  which  he  wrote  at  this  early  age  were 
prinoipally  satires  on  such  of  his  schoolfellows  as  happened 
to  displease  him.  He  wrote  also^  poem  to  the  memory  of 
tbe  celebrated  Wallace,  whose  praises  he  found  in  the 
story-books  and  ballads  of  every  cottage.  From  Dumbar- 
ton he  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  where,  after  some  hesita- 
tidn,  be  determined  in  favour  of  the  study  of  medicine, 
and,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  was  bouud  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  John  Gordon^  then  a  surgeon,  and  afterwards  a 
physician  of  considerable  eminence,  whom  he  ^as  unjustly 
accused  of  ridiculing  under  the  name  of  Potion,  in  his 
novel  of  Roderic  Random. 

From  his  medical  studies,  which  be  cultivated  with  assi- 
duity, be  was  occasionally  seduced  by  a  general  love;  of 
polite  literature,  and  seemed  unconsciously  to  store  his 
mind  with  that  fimd  of  extensive,  though  perhaps  not  pro- 
found knowledge^  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  exe- 
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cute  so  man]*  works  in  various  branches.  His  satirical  dis** 
posit^n  also  followed  him  to  Glasgow,  by  which  he  made 
a  few  admirers,  and  many  enemies.  Dr.  Moore  has  r.e-* 
lated,  with  suitable  gravity,  that  he  once  threw  a  snowball 
with  such  dexterity  that  it  gave  both  a  blow  and  a  repartee* 
put  such  frolicd  were  probably  not  frequent,  and  his  ti4aiie 
was  in  general  more  profitably  or  at  least  more  seriously 
ecAployed.  Before  be  had  reached  his  eighteenth  yeac» 
he  began  to  feel  the  ambition  of  a  dramatic  poet,  and 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Regjcide,"  which  was  coosi^^ 
dered  as  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  person  of  his 
years ;  but  we  do  not  read  it  as  it  was  originally  ccrnposed, 
nor  was  it  made  public  until  nearly  ten  years  after. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Who  had  hitherto  aup*' 
ported  him  in  his  studies,  but  left  no  permanent  provtaictn 
for  the  completion  of  them,  be  removed^to  London^' in 
quest  of  employment  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  strehgtb«^ 
ened  his  hopes  by  carrying  bis  tragedy  with  him.  Tb« 
latter,  however,  was  in  all  respects  an  unfortunate  spectt* 
lation.  After  being  amused  and  cajoled  by  all  tbe  oooimoii 
and  uncommon  tricks  of  the  theatrical  managers,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  he  was  under  tbe  necessity  of  sending  it  to  tbe 
press  in  vindication  of  his  own  importunities,  and  ^e  opit- 
nions  of  his  friends.  His  preface  may  yet  be  read  wi^ 
advantage  by  the  candidates  for  stage  favour,  aUbQlPgJ|l 
modern  managers  are  said  to.  be  less  fastidious  than  tbeir 
predecessors,  and  from  the  liberality  of  their  admis^^ns, 
leave  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  loat.liba 
privilege  of  rejection.  In  this  preface,  Smollett  wa^.not 
sparing  of  bis  indignation,  but  he  reserved  more  sniistan- 
tial  revenge  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.       .  /  • 

In  tbe  mean  time,  in  1741,  he  procured  the  situatioo.of 
surgeon's-mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  saiUdvon 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Caftfaageoay  which. iJbe  de- 
scribed in  his  <<  Roderic  Random,''  and  afterwards  more 
historically  in  a  '<  Compendium  of  Voyages,''  publiahed  in 
1756,  in  7  vols.  l2mo.  The  issue  of  that  expedition  eoUld 
hot  be  more  humiliating  to  Smollett  than  his  own  situation, 
so  averse  to  the  disposition  of  a  young  oum  of  bi^  taste 
,and  vivacity.  He.. accordingly  quitted  the  servibe  while 
his  ship  was  in  the  West-Indies^  and  resided  for  ra#e  time 
in  Jamaica,  but  in  what  capacity  or  how  supporH^,  'bis 
biographer  has  not  informed  us.  Here,  howsver, '  io^ ,  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married. 
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<  In  1746,  he  returned  to  London,  and  having  beard, 
niany  exaggerated  account9^lbf' the  severities  practised  in 
auppressing  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  be  gave  vent  to  his 
fe^Ungsji  and  love  for  hif  country,  in  a  beautiful  and  spi* 
riled  poem,  entitled  *'The  Tears  of  Scotland."  The 
subj^ect  was  doubtless  attractive  as  a  poet>  but  as  he  had 
bfietl^bred  a  Whig,  he  was  rather  iru^onsistent  in  his  pria-». 
ciflties,  and  certainly  very  unfortunate  in  his  predictions*- 
Bia^ friends  wished  hixn  to  suppress  this  piece,  as  having  a 
^ftdeticy  to  ofiend  t)ie  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage  he.  bad 
sofhe  reliance ;4: and  akhough  his  entiiusiasra  was  at  present 
i^ber  too  waimv for  advice,  and  he  bad  from,  this  time  de- 
clared winr  against  the  )whig*ministers  under  George  IL  yet 
it  does  not'  appear  tbut  it  was  published  with  his  name  for 
many  yearbaf tear/.  .. 

In  1746  h&fiiJIst^  presented  luoKelf  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  *^  Advice,  a  SaMe,"  in  which  he  endeavoured 
t»o  Excite  indiguatioB  against  qertain  public  chaitacters,  by 
aecti^tiana  which  a  man  of  delicacy  would. disdain  to  bring 
lora«i#d  uoder  any  eircumstanoes,  and  which  are  generally 
lMr>»cigbt  fc^Ewaud  under  4be  very  worsU  What  this  produce 
1ft^''6Gffit;|ibuted  to  bis  faqe,  we  are  ^  not  told;  his  friends, 
hqweiu^;  we^e  alarmed  and  disgusted^  and  hi&  enesa^ies 
fitobsMyi nek-eased.  About  this  time  he  wrote  (for  Covent- 
^¥d0ti  theatre),  an  opera  called  ^^Alceste,"  which  was 
«Me<i^^P'*acted  or  printed,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  dispute  be- 
tlireeii  tlie  author  and  the  manager.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
41^(1/ in  all  his  wriiings,  trusts  too  much  to  his  memory, 
•iaforofs  us,  that- Handel  set  this  opera  to  music,  and,  that 
his*  lubour  night  not  be  lost,  afterwards  adapted  the  airs 

to  Dryden^s  second  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day.  But  Handel 
^^otttposed  that  ode  in  1739,  according  to  Dr.  Burney's 
ItnoVe  Acccirate  and  scientific  history  of  music.  In  1747, 
^Mr  Ai^bor  published  ^^  Reproof,  a  Satire,''  as  a  second 
^^tft  of  >*  Advice,"  and  consisting  of  the  same  materials, 
'  wtth^be  additioirof  some  severe  lines  on  Rich,  the  manager 

of '  Covent*garden  theatre,  with  whom  he  had  just  quar- 

rdled. 
•  In  the  same  year  he  married  miss  Anne  Lascelles,  the 

9^ik)y  whom  he  had  courted  in  Jamaica,  synd  wjth  whom  he 
■  iiad  the  promise  of  three  thousand  pounds.     Of  l^ia  sum, 

how#^er,  be  obtained  but  a  $mall  part,  and  that  after  a  very 

e^pMsiv^  lawi^suit     As  he  had,  upon  his  marriage,  hired 

a  getMMl  house,  and  lived  in  a  more  hospitable  style  than 
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the  pos^ssion  of  the  whole  of  his  wife*s  fortune  could  have 
supported,  he  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
pen,  and  produced,  in  1748,  **The  Adventures  of  Rode- 
rick Random,''  in  2^01-8.  12mo.  This  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  his  writings,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular 
liovel  of  the  age,  partly  owing  to  the  notion  that  it  was  in 
many  respects  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and  partly  to  its 
intrinsic  merit,  as  a  delineation  of  real  life,  manners,  and 
characters,  given  with  a  force  of  humour  to  which  the  pub- 
lick  had  not  been  accustomed.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  its 
moral  tendency,  there  are  few  productions  more  unfit  for 
perusal ;  yet  such  were  his  opinions  of  public  decency  that 
he  seriously  fancied  he  was  writing  to  humour  the  taste, 
and  correct  the  morals,  of  the  age.  That  it  coAtains  a 
history  of  his  own  life  was  probably  a  surmise  artfully  cir- 
culate to  excite  curiosity,  but  that  real  characters  are  de- 
picted was  much  more  obvious.  Independent  of  those 
whom  he  introduced  out  of  revenge,  as  Lacy  and  Garricfc 
for  rejecting  his  tragedy,  there  are  traits  of  many  other 
persons  more  or  less  disguised,  to  the  introduction  of  which 
he  was  incited  merely  by  the  recollection  of  foibles  which 
deserved  to  be  exposed.  Every  roan  who  draws  characters, 
whether  to  complete  the  fable  of  a  novel,  or  to  illustrate 
an  essay,  vwill  be  insensibly  attracted  by  what  he  has  seen 
in  real  life,  and  real  life  was  Smollett's  object  in  all  his  no- 
vels?. His  only  monster  is  count  Fathom ;  but  Smollett  deals 
in  none  of  those  perfect  beings  who  are  the  heroes  of  the 
more  Inodern  novel. 

In  1749,  his  t^pgedy  "The  Regicide,'\  as  already  no- 
ticed, was  published,  very  much  to  his  emolument,  but 
certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  judgment  of  the  mana- 
gers who  bad  rejected  it.  Extraordinary  as  jt  might  have 
appeared,  if  published  as  he  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  eigh* 
teen,  it  seemed  no  prodigy  in  one  of  more  advanced  years, 
who  had  adopted  every  improvement  which  his  critical 
friends  could  suggest.  The  preface  has  been  mentioned  as 
containing  his  complaints  of  delay  and  evasion,  and  he  had 
now  more  effectually  vented  his*  rage  on  lord  Lyttelton  and 
Mr.  Garrick  in  "  Roderick  Random."  "Wtith  Garrick,  how- 
ever, he  lived  to  be  reconciled  in  a  manner  which  did  credit 
to  their  respective  feelings. 

In  1750,  he  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  be  renewed  bis 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Moore,  his  biographer,  who  informs 
vkB  that  he  indulged  the  common  English  prejudices  against 
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*  the  French  nation,  and  never  attained  the  language  so  per- 
fectly as  to  be  able  to  mix  familiarly  with,  the  inbabitanta. 
His  stay  here  was  not  long,  for  in  1751^  he  published  bi» 
second  most  popular  novel,  **  Peregrine  Pickle,"  in  4  vols. 
12nio,  which  was  received  with  great  avidity.  In  the  se- 
cond edition,  which  was  called  for  within  a  few  months, 
he  speaks  with  more  craft  than  truth  of  certain  book* 
sellers  and  others  who  misrepresented  the  work,  and  ca« 
lumniated  the  author.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal, 
and  all  his  biographers  have  told  the  shameless  tale  for 
him,  that  *^  he  received  a  handsome  reward*'  for  inserting 
the  profligate  memoirs  of  lady  Vane.  It  is  only  wonder- 
ful, that  after  this  he  could  *^  flatter  himself  that  he  had  ex- 
punged every  adventure,  phrase,  and  insinuation  that  could 
be  coitttrued-by  the  most  delicate  readers  into  a  trespass 
upon  the  rules  of  decorum.''  In  this  work,  as  in  ^  Rode- 
rick Random,"  he  indulged  his  unhappy  propensity  to 
personal  satire  and  revenge,  by  introducing  living  charac- 
ters. He  again  endeavoured  to  degrade  those  of  Garrick 
and  Quin,  who,  it  is  said,  had  expressed  a  more  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  **  Regicide"  than  even  Garrick :  and 

,  be  was  perhaps  yet  more  unpardonable  in  holding  up  Dr. 
Akenside  to  ridicule. 

Smollett  had  hitherto  derived  his  chief  support  from  his 
pen  ;  but  after  the  publication  of  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  design  of  resuming  his  medical  pro- 
fession, and  announced  himself  as  having  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  but  from  what  university  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. In  tb\s  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself  at  Bath,  and  published  a  tract  on  '^  The 
External  Use  of.  Water."  In  this,  his  object  was  to  prove, 
thut  pare  water^  both  for  warm  and  cold  bathing,  may  be 
preferred  to  waters  impregnated  with  minerals,  except  in 
certain  cases  where  the  vapour-bath  is  requisite.  He  enters 
also  into  a  vindication  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cleland,  a  surgeon 
at  Bath,  for  remedying  the  inconveniencies  relating  to  the 
baths  at  that  place.  Whatever  was  thought  of  this  pam-: 
pklet,  he  failed  in  his  principal  object.  '  He  bad,  indeed, 
obtained  considerable  fame,  as  his  own  complaints,  and 
the  contemporary  journals  plainly  evince  ;  but  it  was  not  of 
that  kind  which  usually  leads  to  medical  practice. 

Disappointed  in  this  design,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literary  undertakings,  for  many  of  which 
he  was  aii4oQbtedly  beUer  qualified  by  learning  and  genius 
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than  most  of  the  authors  by  profession  in  bis  day.  He  bot^ 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Chelsea,  on  an  establishment  of . 
which  he  has  given  the  public  a  very  just  picture  in  bis 
novel  of  "  Humpbrey  Clinker."  If  the  picture  be  rit  tBe 
same  time  rather  flattering,  it  must  be  recollected  tb^'  k 
was  Smollett's  peculiar  misfortune  to  make  enemies'in  eV6ry 
step  of  his  progress,  and  to  be  obliged  to  say  those  batid« 
some  things  of  himsielf  wbich  no  other  man  would  s^y  for 
bim.  Dr.  Moore,  however,  assures  Us  that  his  vxiddte  c^ 
living  at  Chelsea  was  genteel  and  hospitable,  without  be- 
ing extravagant,  and  that  what  be  says  of  his  liberality  is 
not  overcharged,  '  - 

His  first  publication,  in  this  retirement,  if  it  m^y  be  sp 
called,  was  the  *'  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  couiit  FaCbocd^^' 
in  1753.  This  novel,  in  the  popular  opinion,  has  beon 
reckoned  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productions,  bAt 
merely  perhaps  because  it  is  unlike  them.  There  i»  su€h 
a  perpetual'  flow  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  pro- 
ductioh,^as  must  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  feistility *of 
his^'mind  ;  but  in  the  delineation  of  characters' he^depaf is 
too  much  frort  real  life,  arid  many  of  his  irieidenfts  aife 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the -M«n&oirt^£ 
his  own  life,  Tately  published,  takes  credit  tohimsetf  for 
the  character  of  Abraham  Adams,  and  of  Sheva,  in  bis^ed*- 
medy  of  the  Jew,  which  are,  however,  correct  ^ttkuBcrifis 
of  Smollett's  Jew,  rior  would  it  have  greatly  liissene^^^tbe 
merit  of  bis  benevolent  views  towards  that  depresijed  n^tioi), 
had  Mr,  Cumberland  frankly  made  this  aeknowledgmefti*! 

In  1755,  Smollett  published,  by  subscription,  a  tmt»- 
Isition  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  in  two  elegant  c[uiarto  vbl4lja«s. 
It  is  unnecessarv  to  say  much  on  a  tratislatibn  wbicb'hhs 
SO  long  superseded  every  other.  But  sin^  tfa^  appeariffte 
of  lord  Woodhouselee's  admirable  "  Essisty^onuhe  priftvciples 
of  Translation,"  a  new  edition  of  that  by;  Ja^fe  ha*  bikn 
published,  and  v^ill  serve  to  prov^  what^'bis  loiMship  hfits. 
advanced,  that  Smollett's  was  toerel^ttn  improved' editidp 
of  that  forgotten  work.  Let  not  this',*'fe6weter,^<J©!iRBfct 
greatly  from  Smollett's  merit.  Writing*,  {fts'-hreditf/'^Ar 
bread,  dispatch  was  not  oxily  his  prittiary  bbjec^,*"»as  iord 
Woodhouselee^bas  observed,  but  dispatch  Was  pi'obAl^^ re- 
quired of  him.  He  has  excelled  Jai'm  %lltte;4he'«t^ailed 
himself  of  hrs  labours;  trhdsuch^wli^Wfi  <4t]rong%ei^e'of 
ridicule,  and  ample  funti  of  faum'xiui^ 'ihat  <^ul4'bb4iave 
fkcd  upon  a  proper  subject, ^andfotitid  ihe'-rt^qkisilfef'tei-. 
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sure,  it  is  not  too  much  to  $iippoAe  that  be  might  har^  ^^^ 
iheTiv^^  of. Cervaates  himself. 

After  the  publication  of  this  translation  he  visited  hi»  t,e^ 
lotions  in  Scotland^  ^  and  on  his  return  to  England,  was. en- 
gaged iQ  undertake  the  management,  of  iUf^  "  Critical  Re- 
view/' which  wafi;begun  in  1756^  in  dependence,  as  ha^ 
Been  as^erted^  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Tories^  and  t)^e 
high  ^hyrch  part}^,  ,  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
extraordinary  aid  came  from  those  quarters,  and  the  mode 
in  whid^k  it  was  long  conducted,  proves  that  the  success  ^pf 
the  Mi^Dthly  Review  was  the  only  taotive,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  rivalled,  it  was  hoped  that  the  public  might  sup* 
port  two  pubiications  of  the  kind.  To  this  task  SmoUetl: 
brought  many  necessary  qualiBcations :  a  considerable  por- 
UM  of  general  knowledge,  a  just  taste  in.  works  of  criticism, 
and  a  style,  flowing,  easy,  and  popular.  He  had  also 
much  acquaiiuance  with  the.  literary  history  of  his  times, 
and  could  translate  with  readiness  from  souie  of  the  modern 
Uoguages.  But,  on  the  other  h^nd,  it  was  his  naisfortune 
here,  as  in  eyery  stage  of  his  life,  that  the  fair  display  qf 
his  talents, and, perhaps  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart, 
were  pevverted  by  the  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  by,  the 
more  inexcusable  impulses  of  jealousy,  revenge,  and  all 
thal;,/enters  iuto  the  composition  of  an  irritable  temper. 
He  bad  already  suffered  by  provoking  unnecessary  jani- 
mosity,  and  wast  now  in  a  situation  where  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  escape  invidious  imputation,  had  l^ 
practised  the  utmost  candour  and  moderation.  Hov^  much 
more  dangerous  such  a  situatioi^  to  one  who  was  always  too 
regardless  of  past  experience,  and  who  seems  to  h^^e  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  which  secrecy  afforded,  of  .deal- 
ing bis  blows  around  without  discrimination^  and  without 
miercy.  It -is  painful  .to  read  in  the  early  volumes^  of  this 
Review,  tbe  continual  personal  abuse  he.  levelled  at  bis 
rival,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who.  very  rarely  tpok  any  notice  of  it; 
and  the  many  vulgar  and  coarse  sarcasms  he  directed 
against  every  author  who  presumed  to  dpubt  the  infalli* 
bility  of  his  opinions.  It  is  no  less  painful  to  contemplate 
tbe'  self-sufficiency  displayed  on  every  occasion  where  he 
can  introduce  bit  own  character  and  works. 

Among  otiiers  whom  he  provoked  to  retaliate,  w|is  .the 
noted  political  qoack,  Dr.  Shebbeare,  Churchill,,  tbe  poet, 
and  Grainger.  But  tbe  contest  in  ^hich  he  was  involved 
with  admiral  Knowles  terminated  in  a  more  honourable 
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^Mtitr.  Ths^t  officer  thought  proper  to  prosecute  th« 
printet  of  the  **  Critical  Review,*'  (the  late  Mr.  Hamilton) 
lor  a  paragraph  in  the  Review  reflecting  on  his  character, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  his  only  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  auth#r,  and  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentleman^  to 
i^btain  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  from  him.  Smollett, 
bjr  applying  to  persons  acquainted  with  Knowles,  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  prosecution ;  but,  finding  that  impossible, 
the  moment  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  against 
the  printer,  he  stept  forth  in  open  court,  and  avowed  him- 
self the^uthor.  After  this  spirited  action,  which  yet,  in 
Knowles's  opinion,  did  not  constitute  him  2k  gentleman^  be 
was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  1 00/.  and  be  im- 
prisoned for  three  months. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Review  he  pub- 
lished, but  without  bis  name,  the  **  Compendium  of  Voy-' 
4  ages,''  7  vols.  12mo,  already  noticed,  a  work  not  eminently 
successful,  and  which  has  not  since  beeh  reprinted.  .  This 
was  a  species  of  •  compilation,  however,  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified.  He  blew  how  to  retrench  superfluities,  and 
to  bring  forward  the  most  pletising  parts  of  the  narrative  in 
an  elegant  style;  and  in  drawing  characters,  when  they 
fell  in  his  way,  he  discovered  much  judgment  and  pre? 
cisioD. 

In  1757  he  attempted  the  stage  a  second  time,  by  a  co- 
medy, or  rather  farce,  entitled  ^^The  Reprisals,  or>  the 
Tars  of  Old  England,''  which  Garrick,  notwithstanding 
their  former  animosity,  accepted,  and  produced  upon  the 
stage,  where  it  had  a  temporary  successL  Davies,  in  his 
life  of  Garrick,  gives  an  account  of  the  manager^s  behaviour 
t)n  this  occasion,  which  reflects  much  honour  on  him,  and 
so  touched  Smollett's  feelings  that  he  tmbsaced  every 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  eaiinent 
actor,  and  of  convincing >  him  *^  that  his  gratitude  was  as 
warm  as  any  other  of  his  passions." 

Notwithstanding'  his  numerous  engagements,  be  pro* 
iluced  a  wofk  in  1759*  which  is  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  literary  industry.  This  was  his  ".Complete  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-}^« 
Chapelie,  in  174^,"  pablished  in  four  quarto  volumes*. 
THi^  be  is  said  to  have  coinposed  and  finished  for  the  press 

'  *  * 

*  Threa  ^nAjmut  pabli«litd,af  thip  tiiiie»  woA  the  fourili  was  afterwards  giT^n 
gratis  to  the  purebasers  of 'tK«  fbrmer* 
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in  the  short  s{^e  of  fourteen  months.  It  was  immediately 
lafter  reprinted  in  Svo,  in  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an 
impression  of  ten  thousand  was  bought  up  with  avidity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dw^ell  long  on  the  merits  of  a 
work  so.  well  known,  and  undoubtedly  entitled  to  high 
praise  as  a  compilation,  but  beyond  this  his  warmest 
admirers  cannot  judiciously  extend  their  encomiums. 
Although  it  may  be  allowed  to  excel  the  histories  of  Carte 
or  Guthrie,  and  on  account  of  its  brevity  to  be  preferable 
to  Rapin,  and  far  more  to  his  continuator  Tindal,  yet  it  is 
impo!ssible  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  histories  of  Hume^ 
Robertson,  Gibbon,  or  Henry.  In  the  '^  Critical  Re- 
view** it  was  highly  praised,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
with  an  affectation  of  candour  and  moderation  which  Smol- 
lett could  not  long  preserve.  In  the  Review  for  Septem- 
ber 1758,  we  have  a  piece  of  querulous  declamation  which 
is  far  more  fully  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
author;  It  is  here  extracted  as  a  general  specimen  of  the 
indignation  which  be  felt  against  any  serious  attack,  and  it 
may  serve  to  explain  the  relative  position  in  which  be  stood 
with  his  contemporaries.  The  cause  of  the  following  effu- 
sion was  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Rev.  T.  Comber,  in 
which  he  censures  the  characters  giren  by  Smollett  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  &c. 

Siiioilett's -answer  begins  thus : 
.  ^' Tell  me  your  company  and  1*11  describe  your  man- 
ners, is  a  proverbial  apothegm  among  our  neighbours,  and 
the  maxim  will  generally  hold  good ;  but  we  apprehend 
the  adi^e  might  be  more  justly  turned  to  this  purpose^ 
Name  your  enemies,  and  I  *11  guess  your  character.     If  the 
Complete  History  of  England  were  to  be  judged  in  this 
manner,  we  imagine  the  author  would  gladly  submit  to  the 
detera!iination  of  the  public*     Let  us  then  see  who  are  the 
professed  enemies   of    that  production :    the  sage,    the 
patriot,  the  sedate  Dr.  Shebbeare :    the  serene  Griffiths 
and  bis  spouse,  proprietors  and  directors  of  the  Monthly 
Review':  the  profound,  the  candid,  the  modest  Dr.  Hill : 
the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  temperate  Thomas  Comber, 
A.  B.  whose  performance  we  are  at  present  to  consider. 
This  is  indeed  a  formidable  group  of  adversaries,  enough  ta 
daunt  the  heart  of  any  young  adventurer  in  the  world  of. 
letters;  byt  the  author  of  the  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land has  been  long  familiar  with  such  seas  of  trouble.    The 
assault,  however,  which  be  has  sustained  from  some  of 
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ibisse  heroes  was  ^  not  4J together  unproToked^  Shebbeard 
had  been  chastised  in  the  Critical  Review  for  his  insolent 
and  jsieditiouf  appeals  to  tb6  public.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  lash  was  exercised  by  the  anthor  of  the  Coosplete 
History  of  England,  therefore  he  attacked  that  perform*' 
l^ce  tooth  and  nail.  He  declared  that  there  was  neither 
grADimaci  meaning,  ^composition,  or  reflection^  either  in 
lh€  plan  or  tbe^  execution  of  the  work  itself.  GrifBths  was 
<fMaged  against  the  same  gentleman,  because  he  was  sup* 
ppsed  to  have  .set  up  the  Critical  Review,  in  opposition  to 
$be  Monthly,  of  which  he  (Griffiths)  was  proprietors  ac- 
cordingly he  employed  an  obscure  grub,  who  wrote  in  bis 
gfuret,  to  bespatter  the  History  of  JEngland.  Hill,  for 
tbe»e  ten  years,  has  by  turns  praised  and  abused  Dr.  Smol- 
letti  whom  he  did  not  know>  without  being  able  to  vanquish 
Ibat  silept  .contempt  in  which  this  gentleman  ever  held 
i»m  and  all  his  productions :  .piqued  at  this  indifference 
4nd  disdain,  the  said  HiU  has,  in  a  weekly  paper,  throwu 
oul^.flictfne  dirtff  insinuationa  against  the  author  of  the  Com- 
fJMe  History  of  England,  We  cannot  rank  the  proprietora 
<rf  R'  ■>  ■  n  *  and  other  histories,  among  the  personal  ene^ 
mies  of  iDn.  Smollett,  because  they  were  actuated  by  the 
dictates  of  sel&interest  to  decry  his  performance^  This, 
however,  they  have  pursued  in  the  most  sordid,  iliibelra'^ 
and  ridiculous  manner :  they  have  caballed :  they  hare 
slaorieoed  ?  theyhave  vilified  :  they  have  prejediced,  mis^ 
|ic(p>reseated^  and  liiised  undue  influence  among  their  cor* 
9QspQ»de<iis  in  differeot  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  they  hoii^ 
apanrd  .neither  jcalonusy  nor  expence  to  prejudice  the' 
author  and  his  work:  they  have  had  the  effrontery  to  insi^ 
ikvMe  in  a  public  advertisement  that  he  was  no  better  than 
M  inaccurate  plagiary  from  Rapin :  and  they  have  had  the 
£oUy  to  dedave  that^  Rapines  book  was  the  most  valaabte' 
]NsrfouDance,  just  immediately  after  they  had  taxed  An 
Smollett  with  having,  by  a  speciousi  plan,  anticipated  tim 
judgment  of  the  public.  Finally,'  £nding  all  their  en- 
deavours bad  proved  abontive,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
t^y  hired  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber  of  Yorfc^ 
A.  B.  to  stigmatize  and  blacken  the  character  of  the  work 
which  has  been  to  them  such  a  source  of  damage  and  \ex^ 
arten«     Accordingly  this  th^ir  champion  has  eu'ned  his 

j/t^:Moit  of  the  names  in  this  passage  are  printed  only  with  the  initial  and 
fim^l  lettfrrii,  except  that  of  Rapin  which  follows.  This  R-— — n  may  nisaii 
liobertsoa,  whot^e  firstbittory  was  then  m  th»  press. 
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wages  witli  surprising  eagerness  aad  resolution :  he  has 
dasbed  through  thick  and  thin,  without  fear  of  repulsci 
without  dread  of  reputation..  Indeed  he  ^ites  with  a 
degree  of  ^rimony  that  seeovs  to  be  personal :  perhaps,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  he  would  be  found  one  of  those 
obscure  authors,  who  have  occasionally  received  correct 
tion  in  some  number  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  looks  apod 
Dr.  Smollett  as  the  administrator  of  that  correctibn ;  biK 
this  we  only  mention  as  a- conjecture/ '--r— The  concludM^ 
paragraph  of  this  review  of  Comber^s  pamphlet,  is,  not  less 
characteristic  of  Smollett^s  temper  and  style  itrhen  be 
wished  to-be  thought  above  all  petty  resentments.  • 

Comber  *'  very  modestly  says  \he  hopes  he  has  kep^ 
wkhin  the  bounds  of  good  breeding,  and  employed  none 
of  that  virulence  which  the  Critical  Reviewers  hav«  ex^tt 
cised  against  the  most  respectable  characters.  One  can 
haiidly  refrain  from  faiughing  when  he  reads  this  declara** 
tioD.  .  Mr.  Comber  may  always  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in 
Us  power  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Critical  Revie«i^«- 
ers;  there  are  some  objects  too  contempUbletp  exctlif 
resentment  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know  what 
thbse  most  respectable  characters  are  that  yve  have  treat^^. 
with  indecency.  Those  most  respectable  personage^-  ad^ 
Jkn.  Shebbeare  and  Hill,  Griffiths  and  his  spoi^se;  a 
groape  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  will  m^ake  a  very 
proper  addivioiK  We  think  we  see  this  formidabie  Iwia, 
fon^ettxng-  the  distinctions  of  party,  sitting  in  elose  <liva% 
ammated  with,  doable  pots,  encouraged  with  double  pay 

bjt  the  fight  worshipful  the  proprietors  of  R n,  to  reoei* 

thehr  attadcs  against  the  Complete  History  of  England* 
We  tsball  prophecy,  iiowever,  that  the  author  of  that  ^nqrk 
will  never  deigo  to  take  any  public  notice  of  inliat  may  b# 
advanced  against  him  by  writers  of  their  ohss.  1A$  ockn 
sttfers  them  as  little  inconsiderable  curs  barking i4^t«tfa0 
SQon.  NevevthelesB,  in  order  to  whet  their  spleen,  we 
will  inform  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber  that,  notwithstanding  the 
iMooaunon  arts  and  great  expence  with  which  his  honest 
employers  have  puffed  *  and  advertised  his  pamphlet,  the 
Gompkte  History  of  England  continues  to  rise  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  and  that  above  ten  thousand  nuay» 
bars  of  the  work  are  weekly  purchased  by  the  subjects  ^f 

♦  Comber*!  pamphlet  w»t  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  in  September,  and  Siflsl-^ 
lett  cotrid  aoi  have  seen  it  when  he  wrote  thit. 
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,j(^reat  Britain,  besides  tliose  that  are  itold  in  Ireland  and  the 
plantations.^* 

-    Ikiring  hi^  co.n(inement  in  the  king^s  bench  for  the  libel 

on  admiral  Knowles,  he  amused   himself  in  writing  the 

**  Adventi^res  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,"  a  sort  of  English 

.,<iiiixote.     This  he  gave  in  detached  parts  in  the  "  British 

Magazine^"  one  of  those  periodical  works  in  which  be  was 

induced  to  engage  by  the  consideration  of  a  regular  sup- 

jply.  •  This  novel  was  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes, 

ll^tnOy.but  had  not  the  popularity  of  his  former  works  of 

"iths^t  kind,  and  as  a  composition,  whether  in  point  of  fable, 

^cbaractec^-  or  humour,   is  indeed  far  inferior  to  any  of 

Itbem. 

The  suecess  of  his , "  History"  encouraged  him  to  write 

;s^  continuatipn  of  it  from  1748  to  1764.     The  volume  fot 

4765,  bis  biographer  s^eems  not  to  have  known,  was  writ* 

.t#n  by  Guthrie,  during  Smollett's  absence  on  tlie  Conti- 

.^iiei^tl     By  the  History  sind  Continuation  he  is  said  to  have 

<jj^#a<|(ed^  2000/.     He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  the 

^,^ccount»  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  Universal 

|,rHistpry,  when  published  in  octavo  volumes.     A  writer  in 

ojrlbe^Gentleman'$  Magazine  states  that  he  received  fifteen 

f  "JtiiH^ red  guineas  for  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  same 

;;jlist£^^,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  was  dead  some 

^'^^.befoiife  th^t  edition  was  undertaken* 

a^-,  WJ|en   Iprd   Bute  was  promoted  to  the  office   of  first 

v«li|if^l^^f^    Smollett's   pen   s^iras^engaored   to   support  him 

Vf9g0^V^  the  popular  plamour  excited  bj'^  Wilkes  and  his 

e^i'ti^^^^tis.    With  this  view  our  author  commenced  a  weekly^ 

•paper  called  .  **  The  *  Briton,"    which    was    answered   by 

II  ^jik^^hi  Ws  wiore  celebrated  "  North  Briton.*'     Had  this 

been  a  ooniesi:  of  argument,  wit,  or  even  ^mere  personal 

.  r^od^  political  rf crimination,  Smollett  would  have  had  little. 

I  tf>  ffar  from  the  talents  of  Wilkes ;  but;  the  public  mind, 

,:  inflaQ)^  by  every  species  of  misrepresentation,  was  on;\he 

'   side  of  Wilkes,  and  the  "  Briton"  was  discontinued,  lyben 

Jord  Bute,  it-^  supposed  patron,  could  no  loiiger  keep  tiis 

,  ja(iat.c   l^efore  this  short  contest,  Smollett  had  lived  on  tdcms 

>  of  intimilcy  wiih  Wilkes,  who,  having  np  animosities  that 

^ere  rtot  absolutely  necessary  to  serve   a  temporaiy  in- 

4^»t,. probably  did  not  think  the  worse  Of  SmollettTor 

.  giviiyj.  Iiiiv  an  .oppfirtunity  to  triumph  over  the  autho^of 

*^Tlie  Completel^rstory  of  England."     Smollett,,  however, 

•  was  not  disposed  to  view  the  matter  with  this  complacency. 
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He  expected  a  reward  for  hU  services^  and  was  disap- 
pointed, and  his  chagrin  on  this  occasion  be  soon  toek  an 
opportunity  to  express.  i 

"  About  tbe  years  1763  and  1764,  we  find  his  name  to  a 
transls^tion  of  Voltaire's  Wor^s,  and  to  a  compilation  dnf* 
titled  '^  The  Present  State  of  ail  Nations/*  in  %  vols.  iyp. 
What  he  contributed  besides  his  name  to  either  of  iheie 
undertakings,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  tran^lSL* 
tion  of  Voltaire  is  in  all  respects  beneath  hk  talents. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1763,  he  went  abroad,  partlydln 
account  of  his  health,  and  partly  to  relieve  his  and  Mis. 
Smollett's  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  only  child,  an  amiliMe 
young  lady  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Be  pf^lN^Odd 
his  journey  through  France  and  Italy  about  t\Vo  years^  and 
soon  a(ter  his  return  in  1766,  gave  the  public  the  ret^ult  of 
his  observations^  in  two  volumes  8vo,  entitled  "Travels 
through  France  and  Italy.''  ^  This  work,  although  it  sit- 
tained  no  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  read  with  $yiilfA*- 
thetic  interest,  as  e;chibiting  a  melancholy  picture  oftte 
author'^  mind,  ^^  tradtfeed/'  as  he  iufortns  us,  **  by  tiifkfi^ 
persecuted  by  faction,  aiid  overwhelmed  by  the  sense^^f 
domestic  calamity."  On  this  account,  tbe  natui^^K  k\id 
artificial  objects  which  make  travelling  delightful,  hsKd^ho 
bthe^  eifect  on  him  than  to  excilfe  his  spleen,  ^hich  h^^as 
often  itidulg'ed  in  representations  and  opinions  unwdHliy'of 
his  taste.  /These,  however,  are  not  uni^ixed  w^iiB<bh'i^&- 
tions  of  another  kind,  acute,  just,  and'  useful.  li^Ts  re- 
tnarkable  tbs^t  in  a  'subsequent  publicahon,  (^  IMSipUf^y 
Clinker")  he  makes  his  principal  character,'  Mli^lMsiir 
Bramble,  describe^  what  he  saw  in  England  ift'feb^lrtBttie 
jinvaried  language  of  spleen  ai^d  ill  humour.  '  '^ui^q 

Sbon.after  hi&  arrival  from  the  continent,  his  be^)Uk1i(ill 
decapng,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Scdtldnd^  and^^e- 
newed  his  attachment  to  his  relations  and  fi^iendi;''  I)i!l#iTig 
this  journey.  Dr.  Moore  informs  us'  that  *^  he  wiif^'i^c^tly 
tormented  with  rheupiatic  pains,  and  affiicted'be^es^iHth 
^  ulcer  on  bis  arm,  which  had  been  neglected  oh  itsifk^t 
appearance.  These  disorders  confined  him  miidk  to  his 
chamber,  but  did  not  prevent  his  Conversation  fribm  feeing 
highly  entertaining,  when  the  misery  of  which  ^ey  were 

'  )>re4uctive  permitted  him  to  a^ociate  with  his  friends.'* 
From  Scotland  he  wetit  t6  Bath,  and  about  the  beg^tiTiSlng 
of  1767  had  recovered  bis  health  affd  spirits  in  a  very  cda- 
siderable  degree. 
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*'  His  next  pyodttction^  which  appeared  »n  1769^  prov^ 
4lhat  he  bad  not  forgotten  the  neglect  with  which  be  wa^i 
treated  by  that  ministry  in  whose  favour  he  wrote  **  TN 
<»Briton/*  This  was  entitled  the  *^  Adventures  of  an  Atom." 
'Under  fictitious  names,  of  Japanese  structure,  -  be  revievm 
the  conduct  of  the  eminent  politicians  who  had  conducted 
•or  opposed  the  measures  of  government  from  the  year  1 754, 
and  retracts  the  opinion  be  bad  given  of  some  of  tbo$e 
statesmen  in  his  history,  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Cfaat^ 
iham- and  lord  Bute.  His  biographer  allows  that matiy  of 
the  characters  are  grossly  misrepresented,  for  which  a^ 
other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  his  own  disappointment. 
The  whole  proves,  what  has  often  been  se^n  since  his  tim^r, 
that  the  measui;es  which  are  right  and  proper  when  a  reward 
is  in  viewy  are  wrong  and  abominable  when  that  reward  is 
withheld. 

-  The  publication  of  this  work,  while  it  proclaimed  that: 
^lis  sinoerity  as  a  political  writer  was  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended on,  afforded  another  instance  of  that  imprudence 
.which  his  biographer* has  ingeniously  carried  over  to  the" 
accbunt  of  independence.  His  health  again  requiring 
the  genial  influences  of  a  milder  climate^  the  expence  of 
<which  he  was  unable  to  bear,  his  friends  solicited  the  very 
persons  whom  he  had  just  satirized,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
office  of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn.  Dr.  Moore 
informs  us, 'with  more  acrimony  than  truth,  that  **  these 
^plications  were  fruitless.  Dr.  Smollett  had  nover  Spa* 
nidkd  ministers ;  he  could  not  endure  the  insolence  of 
office)  or  stoop  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  any  person  merely 
^n  account  of  his  power,  and  besides,  be  was  a  man  of 
genius." 

'  'Be  set  out,  however,  for  Italy  early  in  1770,'  with  ^ 
debilitated  body,  and. a  mind  pi^obably  irritated  by  bis 
:rteet>t  disappointment,  bet  not  without  much  of  tbeeasQ 
which  argues  firmness,  since,  during  this  jotirney  he  could, 
so  pleasantly  divert  his  sorrows  by  writing  "  The  Expedi^ 
-tion  of  Humphrey  Chnker."'  This  novel,  if  it  may  be  sl» 
ealled,  for  it' has  no  regular  fable,  iri  point  of  genuine 
buttiour,  knowledge  of  lifife  and  manners,  and  delineatioa 
of  character,  is  inferior  only  to  his  ^*  Roderick  Random'^^ 
and  ^*  Peregrine  Pickle."  It  has  already  been  notice4 
.that  Matthew  Bramhk^  the  principal  character,  displajw 
'thecynical  temper  and  buAiftne  feelings  of  the  author  on 
his  toi^r  on  the  continent ;  and  it  may  new  be  added  that 
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ht  has  given  anbth^  sketch  of  hintiMlf  in  the  chatactef  of 
Serie  in  the  first  voiuKie.  This  account  of  the  sngratitudu 
of  Paunceford  to  Sniollett  is  strictly  true,  and  as  bis  bio** 
grapbers  seem  unacqiminted  with  the  cirGamstances^  thd 
ftllovfing  may  not  be  nniiiiieresting,  as  related  to  the  writer 
of  this  articte  by  the  late  inttmate  friends  of  Smollett,  Mr; 
Hamilton,  the  printer  and  proprntor  of  the  Critical 
Seview. 

-  **  PaUinceford  was  a  John  C'  »l»  who  was  -fed  by  Sebo1<*' 
lett  when  be  had  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  clothes  to  coveir 
Mm.  He  was  taken  out  to  India  as  private  secretary  to  a 
celebrated  governor-general,  and  as  essayist ;  and  after 
only  three  years  absence,  returned  with  forty-  thousand 
pounds.  From  India  he  sent  several  letters  to  SmoUetl^ 
professing  that  he  was  coming  over  to  lay  his  fortune  at  the 
feet  of  his  benefactor.  But  on  his  arrival  he  treated  Smol- 
lett, Hamilton,  and  others  who  had  befriended  him,  with 
the  most  ungrateful  contempt.  The  person  who  taught 
iiim  the  art  of  essaying  became  reduced  in  circumstances| 
and  is  now  (1792),  or  lately  was,  collector  of  the  toll  on 

Mirts  at  Holborn  bars.     C 1  never  paid  him  or'  ann^ 

person  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  He  died,  in-  two  •€» 
.  three  years  after,  at  his  house,  near  Hounslow,  universally 
'  despised.  At  the  request  of  Si^tiollett,  Mr.  Hamilton  emr< 
ployed  him  to  write  iu'  the  Critical:  Review,  which,  with 
Smotlett^s  charity,  was  all  his  support  previously- to  -Usr  4)^ 
parture  for  India."  ..         - 

Sncbkindness  and  such  ingratitude  ought  not  to  bd^tH94i^ 
eealed,  but  it  is  less  necessary  toipoint  out  the  very  fiate 
terin^  account  he  has  given  of  his  hosjnoility  and  patrone 
age  of  inferior  authors,  while  he  resided  at  Chelsea.  While 
full  credit  is  given  for  these  virtues,  k  cannot  *be  a*  dis-' 
vespeetful  wish  that  he  had  found* another  panegyrist  than 
himself.  There  are  few  instances  of  men  of  Dr.  JSmot. 
ll$tt*s  rank  in  the  literary  world  taking  so  many  opporttmi- 
ties  to  sound  their  own  praises,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
disguises  which  are  employed  by  men  who  wish  to  acquire 
if!  factitious  character.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  he  was 
desirous  of  recovering  the  reputation  which  envy  and 
malice  had  suppressed  or  darkened,^  and  might  not  be 
without  hopes  that,  as  he  was  now  approaching  the  close 
0f  life)  his  enemies  would  relent,  and  admit  his  evidence. 

^In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  he  lingered  through 
i^  sQ&mer  of  177 1,  in  the  full  possession  of  hia  faculties^ 
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and  diedon  the  21  St  of  October,  in  the  fUty-Awt  if  iB»xto( 
his  ag:e.  Dr.  Armstrong,  whoTisited  him  at  LegbarPv.W>> 
noured  bis  remains  with  a  Latin  inscription,  eiegaotly  no* 
Ucing  his  genius  and  virtues,  and  severely  reflecting  on  lb« 
^  times,  in  which  hardly  any  literary  merit,  but  such  as 
was  in  the  most  false  .or  futUe  jtaste,  received  any  esnecmr 
ragement  from  the  mock  Mscenases  of.Britai^/'  ,  In  i7l4^ 
a  column  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  banks,  of  ,>tbe 
Leven,  neiar  the  house  in  which  he  vva3  born.  The  in«crip^'«' 
tion  on  this  was  the  joint  production  of  lord  Kamesi  pro^a* 
sor  George  Stuart,  and  John  Ramsay^  esc).  and  wa^.iefised 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  elegant,  affecting,  and  modest*  o^^ 
.  Dr.  Moore^a  opinion  of  his  personai  character  b  thus 
given. '   ,  '      .     . 

^'  The  person  of  Smollett  was  stout  and  welUpi*oporUonffid, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  manner  res^Ved,  with  Jt 
certain  air. of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  ke^was 
not  unconscious  of  his  own  powers.  *  He  was  of  a  dispoai* 
tion  so  humane  and  generous,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
serve  the  unfortunate,  and  on  some  occasions  to,  assistithem 
beyond  what  bis  circumstances  could  justify.  Though  few 
could  penetrate  with  more  acuteness  into  character,  yft 
none  was  mpre  apt  to  overlook  misconduct  when  attended  • 
with  misfortune.  .  • 

^^  I)e  lived  in  an  hospitable  manner,  but  be  despised  that 
hospitality  which  is  founded  on  o$teat«^oii,  which  enter- 
tains only  those  whose  situation  in  life  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  entertainer,  or  such  as  can  make  returns  of  the  sascie 
ikind,  that  hospitality  which  keeps  a  debtor  and  creditor 
{ficcount  of  dinners*  Smollett  invited  to  his  plain  hut  plen- 
tiful table,  the  persons  whose  characters  he .  esteemed,  hi 
whose  conversation,  he  delighted,  and.  many  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  stood  in  need  of  his  countenanoe 
and  protection.  .  .  . 

.  ^'  As  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  bis  nature  than  peclv^ 
ness  or  intrusioYi,  few  things  could  render  him.  more  indig* 
nan t  than  a.  cold  reception  ;  to  this,  however,  be  imagined 
he  had  sometimes  been  exposed  on  his  application  in  favour 
of  .others ;  for  himself  he  ne^er  made  aa  application  to  any 
great  man  in  his  life. 

I  ^^  Free  from  vanity^  Smollett  had  a  considerable  share  of 
pride,  and.  great  sensibility;  his  passions  were  easily  moved^ 
and  too  impetuous  when  roused ;  he  could  not  conceal  bis 
contempt  of  folly,  his  detestation  of  frauds  nor  refrain  ftffm 
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^prodaimtng  hU  indignation  against  every  instance  of  op- 
'presiiioo.  .         . 

'*' Though  Smollett  pOMessed  a  versatility  of  style  in 
writing,  whirb  he  could  accommodate  to  every  character, 
^e  bad  no  suppleness  in  his  conduct.     His  learning,  dili-* 
'gence,  and  natural  acuteness,  would-  have  rendered  him 
^otinent  in  the  sctence  of  medicine,  bad  he  persevered  ih 
that  profiession  ;  other  parts  of  his  character  were  ill  suited 
-for  augmenting  his  practice.     He  could  neither  stoop  to 
impose  on  credulity,  nor  humour  caprice. 
4     *^  He  was  of  an  intrepid,  independent,  imprudent  dispo- 
sition, equally  incapable  of  deceit  and  adulation,  and  more 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  could 
serve,  than  of  those  who  could  serve  him*     What  wonder 
that  a  man  of  his  character  was  not,  what  is  called,  sue* 
leessful  in  life !" 

ii  How  far  this  character  agrees  with  the  facts  detailed  in 
tbis  narrative,  and  which  are  principally  taken  from  Dr. 
.Moore^  may  be  now  safely  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
leader. 

•^     As  an  author.  Dr.  Smollett  is  universally  allowed   tlife 
praise  of  original  genius  displayed  with^'an  ease  and  variety 
which  are  rairely  found.     Yet  tbis  character  belongs  chiefly 
to  bis  novels.     In  correct  delineation  of  life  and  manhers, 
^and  in  drawing  characters  of  the  humourous  class,  he  has 
•few  equals.     But  when  tins  praise  is  bestowed,  every  critic 
fwbo  values  what  is  more  important  than  geiilus  itself^  the 
iolerest  of  morals  and  decency,  must  surely  stop.     It  can 
.be  of  no  use  to  analyze  each  individual  scene,'  incident,  6f 
character  in  works,  which,  after  all,  must  be  pronotinc€9d 
mnfit  to  be  read.     But  if  the  morals  of  the  reader  were  in 
.no  danger,  his  taste  can  hardly  escape  being  insulted  or 
penn^ted.     Smoilett*s  humour  is  of  so  low  a  cast,  and  his 
practical  jokes  so  frequently  end  in  what  is  vulgar,  mean, 
«and  filthy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquire  a  relish  for 
them,  without  injury  done  to  the  chaster  feelings,  and  to 
the  JBst^  respect  due  to  genuine  wit.   No  novel-writer  seems 
ita^take  more  delight  in  assembling- images  and  incidents 
.that  are  gross  and  disgusting ;  nor  has  he  scrupled  to  intro- 
duce, with  more  than  slight  notice,  those  vices  which  are 
;not  fit  even  to  be  named.     If  this  be  a  just  representation 
.of  his  most  favourite  novels,  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it  by 
^pointing  oilt.  passages  which  do  credit  to  his  genius,  and 
*«»ore.vain  to  attempt  to  prove  that  virtue  and  taste  are  not 
directly  injured  by  such  productions. 


-ITO  -SMOLLETT. 

« 

As  a  hUtorian>  SmolleU's  reputation  has  cerlaiaty  sol 
been  preserved.  When  he  published  his  History,  sooic^ 
thing  of  the  kind  was  wanted,  and  it  was  executed  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  his  talents.  But  the  writings  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  have  introduced  a  taste  for 
a  higher  species  of  historical  composition ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  there  has  been  no  complete  edition  of  SmoL- 
lett^s  history  but  that  which  he  published*  Had  be  been 
allowed  the  proper  time  for  revision  and  reflection^  it.  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  might  have  produced  a  work  deserve 
.|ng  of  more  lasting  fame*  His  history,  even  as  we  have  it^ 
when,  we  advert  to  the  short  time  he  took  for  its  coflspletioiH 
is  a  very  extr^rdinary  effort,  and  instead,  of  blaming  him 
for  occasionally  following  bis  authorities  too  servilely^  the 
wonder  ought  to  be  that  he  found  leisure  to  depart  from 
them  so  frequently,  and  to  assign  reasons,  which  are  not 
those  of  a  superficial. thinker. — It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  quit  this  subject  without  adverting  to  the  mode  of  publi* 
cation  which  di$pers^d  the  work  among  a  clasa  of  persons, 
the  purchasers  of  sixpenny  numbers,  whom  Smollett  too 
easily  took  for  the  learned  and  discerning  part  of  tlie  pub- 
lic. This  fallaaiptts  encouragement  afforded  fuel  to  his  im 
ritable  tefnper»  by  inciting  him,  not  only  to  the  arts  of 
puffing,  by  which  the  literary  chltraccer  is  degraded,  bat 
ta  those  vulgar  and  splenetic  recriminations,  of  which  a 
specimen  has  been  given,  and  which  must  have  lowered  him 
.yet  n^ore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  characters  of  his 
.day .       .  - 

So^ollett  was  not  successful  in  bis  dramatic  attempts. 
Thoso  who  judged  from  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  his  pio« 
tures  of  life  and  manners  in  his  novels,  no  doubt  tbougte 
themselves  justified  in  encouraging  him  in  this  speoies  of 
composition.  But  all  experience  shews  that  the  talents 
necessary  for  the  prose  epic,  and  those  for  the  regular  dra<^ 
ma,  are  essentially  different,  and  have  rarely  met  in  one 
^man.  Fielding,  a  novelist  greatly  superior,  and  who  after 
the  trials  of  mure  than  half  a  century,  may  be  pronoitneed 
inimitable,  was  yet  foiled  in  his  dramatic  attempts,  although 
be  returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  courage  and  skill. 

As  a  poet,  although  Smollett's  pieces  are  few,  they  mast 
be  allowed  to  confer  a  very  high  rank.  It  is,  indeed, 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  cultivate  his  poetical 
talents  more  frequently  and  more  extensively.  The  "  Tears 
of  Scotland"  and  the  ^f  Ode  to  Independence/*  particularly 
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•eke  lftt*er,  are. equal  to  the  highett  efforts  in  the  patbetie 
and  sublime.  In' the  **  Ode  to  Independence^'  there  is  evi** 
•dently  the  inspiration  of  real  genius,  free  from  all  artificial 
-aid^  or  meretricious  ornament.  It  may  be  questioned  irho#- 
ther  there  are  many  compositions  in  our  language  whidi 
more  forcibly  charm  by.  ail  the  enchantments  of  taste^  ex« 
pression,  and  sentiment.  Some  observations  on  this  ode^ 
mfid  usually  printed  with  it,  are  the  production  of  professor 
•Richardson.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  this  ode  was 
ieh  in  Unanuscript  by  Smollett,  and  published  at  Glasgow 
^nd  It/ondon  in  1773*  ^  Advice  and  Reproof"  have  already 
heen  noticed,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their  satirical 
mUf  than  for  poetical  beauties.  His  songs  and  other  small 
pieces  were  introduced  principally  in  his  noyeis  and  in  the 
<*^llepri8al.'M 

SMYTH,  See  SMITH. 
I  SNAPE  (Andrew),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  An» 
4rew  Suape^  fierjeant*(arrier  to  Charles  II.  and  author  of 
^  The  Anatomy  of  a  Horse,"  which  has  been  several  times 
printed  in  folio,  with  a  considerable  number  of  copper^ 
plates  and  a  portrait.  It  is  said  that  one  or  other  of  the 
^mily  of  Snape  had  been  serjeant- farrier  to  the  king  for 
three  centuries.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at 
{lampton^court,  and  admitted  iuto  Eton  college  in  1683^ 
mod  of  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1689.  After  taking 
liis  degrees,  of  B.  A.  in  1693,  and  M.  A,an  1697,  heobtain4 
ed  a^feliowship,  and  went  to  London,  where  be  was  much 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  MaF« 
iinVin^-tfae-'Fieids,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary*atKHill.  He  was  created  D. D.  in  1705,. and  repre^ 
seated  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  that  faculty,  at  the 
Jubilee  at  Francfort  in  1707,  when  the  university  of  Fraric<«< 
Ibrt  intending  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  its  foundation  by 
the  house  of  Brandenburgh  in  1507,  sent  a  formal,  invita* 
tioo  to  Cambridge  to  be  present  at  it,  or  to  depute  some  of 
tiie  members  to  represent  it.  This  was  accordingly  com- 
plied with,  by  sending  over  Dr.  Snape,  for  divinity,  Dn 
Penrioe  for  law.  Dr.  Plumptre  for  medicine,  and  William 
Q"ggf  M-  A.  and  John  Wyvill,  M.  A.  as  regent  and  non* 
regent  ms^ters.  These  representatives  were  received  with 
the  ]^reatest  kindness,  the  king  of  Prussia  himself  assisting 

.   1  I«ifiB  pre6xe4  to  bis  vorkg  by  J)r.  Moore^— Johnioa  and  Chalmers's  EngUsii 
fr)eU,  1810, 
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kt  the  ceremony.  While  Dr.  Snape  was  in  Germany,  be 
took  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  preached  a  sermon  before  her,  which  fa^ 
afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  **  The  just  prerogative 
of  Human  Nature.*' 

In  1717,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bangorian  contro- 
l^ersy,  he  took  a  zealous  part  against  Hoadly,  in  a^*^  Letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Bangor,'*  which  was  so  extremely  popular 
as  to  pass  through  seventeen  editions  in  a  year;  but  Hoad- 
ly^s  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  in  so  extraordinary  a 
degree,  that  in  the  same  year,  17J7j  l)r.  Snape,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Sherlock,  were  removed  from  the  office  of  chaplain  tp 
his  majesty.  Atterbury,  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Trelawny,  on 
this  OGcasion,  says  ;  '^  These  are  very  extraordinary  step's; 
the  effects  of  wisdom>.  no  doubt ;  but  of  so  deep  a  wisdom, 
that  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  able  to  fathom  it.'V 

In  1713,  be  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor^  and 
on  Feb.  21,  1719,  was  elected  pfovost  of  King's  college, 
although  the  court-interest  wa^  in  favour  of  Dr.  Wadding* 
ton.  In  1723  he  served  theofBce  of  vice-pbancetlor  of  ibe 
university,  and  gave  every  satisfaction  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  both  offices.  Th«|  revenues  of  the  college  were 
greatly  augmented  in  his  time,  by  the.  assistance  of  .some 
fellows  of  the  college,  his  particular  friends.  It  was  said 
that  in  1722  he  drew  up  the  address  to  his  majesty,  George 
IL  upon  the  institution  of  Whitehall  preachers,  **  an  ad- 
dress," says  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  *^  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of/ both  universities  on  all  occasions  of  the  like  kind,  as  it 
was  thought  to  have  nothing  redundant  or  defective  in  it.*' 
He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Knebworth  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  afterwards,  in  1737,  of  West-Ildesiey  in  IGierk- 
shire.  This  last  he  retained  tilt  his  death,  which  happened 
at  his  lodgings  at  Windsor  castle,  Dec.  30,  1742.  He  was 
buried  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aile  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel,  near  his  wife,  who^ied  in  1731.  She  was,  wheiu 
be  married  her,  the  opulent  widow  of  sir  Joshua  Sharpen 
knt.  and  alderman,  of  London.  It  remains  yet  to  be  added 
tahis  preferments  that  he  was  several  years  head  master  of 
Etpn  school.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acute« 
j^ess,  and  of  an  amiable  temper.  His  zeal  for  the  princi- 
pljefs  of  the  church  of  England  was^wa^m  and  honesty  for  it 
procured  him  many  enemies,  and  probably  o\)structed  Bis 
jpromotioo.  In  1745,  3  vols.  8vo.  of  his '^  Seroions*'  %vere 
published  by  Drs.  Berriman^tnd  Chapma«;^'^>^iiv^  b^  Mm- 
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$elf  b^en  editor  of  Dean  Moss's  Sermons,  and  gave  that 
Si  vine  a  eharacter  which  was  thought  to  resemble  his  own. 
Although  we  seldom  notice  such  matters,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add  that  there  was  a  4to  mezzotinto  print  of  him, 
which,  after  he  was  out  of  fashion,  the  print-sellers  imposed 
on  the  public  as  the  portrait  of  orator  Henley.' 

SNELL  (Rodoli*h),  a  Dutch  philosopher,  was  born  ait 

'  Oudewardein  1547,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  learned 
languages  and  medicine  at  various  seminaries,  at  Cologne^ 
Heidelberg,  Marpurg,  Pisa,  and  Rome.  He  afterwards 
taught  mathematics  at  Leyden  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
had  entered  aboiit  a  year  on  the  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
when  he  died  in  1613,  aged  sixty-six.  His  works  are, 
1.  **  Commentarius  irt  dialecti^am  Petri  RaiHi.'*  2.  <<  De 
praxi  logica,*'  '\595j  4to.  3.  *^  Ethiba  metbodo  Ramea 
conscripta,'*  15D7,  3vo.  4.  *<  RamesD  philosophisB  syntag- 
ma,** 1596,  8vo.  5.  <*  Explicationes  iniiritbmeticam  Ra« 
ml,*'  1596,  8vo.  6.  *'  Preiectiones  in  geometriam  Rami,** 
8vo.  7.  <^  Apollonius  Batavus,  *seu  resuscitata  Apollonli 
Pergei  geometria,**  Leyden,  1597,  4to.  8.  Commentarius 
in  rhetorioam  Talaei,**  1617,  Svo.  9.  ^' Annotationes  in 
ethicam,  physicam,  sphseram  Cofnelii  Valerii,**  1596,  8vo.* 
8NELL  (WiLLEBROO),  son' of  the  preceding,  and  an 
excellent  mathematician,  wad  born  at  Leyden  in  1591, 
where  be  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  mathematical  chair  in 
1613,  and  where  he  died  in  1626,  at  only  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  author  of  several  ingenious  works  and  dis- 
coveries, and  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  law  of 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light ;  a  discovery  which  he 
made  before  it  was  announced  by  Des  Cartes,'  as  HUygens 
assures  us.  Though  the  work  which  Snell  prepared  upon 
this  subject,  and.  upon  optics  in  general, 'was  never  pub- 
lished, yet  the  discovery  was  very  well  known  to  belong  to 
him,  by  several  authors  about  his  time,  who  had  seen  it  in 
bis  manuscripts.     He  undertook  also  to  measure  the  earth. 

,  This  be  eflPected  by  measuring  a  space  between  Alcmaer 
and  Bergen-op-zoom,  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
these  places  being  I*  1 T  SO".  He  also  measured  aiiother 
distance  between  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer  and  Leyden ; 
and  from  the  mean  of  both  these  measurements,  he  made 
H  degree  to  consist  of  55021  French  toises  or  fathoms. 

«  Co1e*t  MS  Atheqae  ia  Brit  Muf.— Nicbo1s*t  Bowyer  and  Atterbury,— Har- 
ipood'i  AlmnnitlloneiMer.  '  MafCii.— Fopl^rn,. Bibl.  Belt;;.  , 
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'  ^hese  measures  were  afterwards  repeated  and  corrected^bjr 
Musschenbroek,  who  found  the  degree  to  contaia  57033 
toises.  He  was  author  of  a  great  many  learned  mathema^ 
tical  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  ^^  Apolloniu* 
Batavus;''  being  the  restoration  of  some  lost  piecea  of 
Apolionius,  concerning  Determinate  Section,  with  the  Sec-^ 
tion  of  a  Ratio  and  Space,  in  1603,  4to,  published  in  his 
seventeenth  year;  but  on  the  best  authority  this  work  is 
attributed  to  his  father.  The  present  might  perhapa  be  a 
second  edition.  2.  ^^  Eratosthenes  Batavus,"  in  1617,  4to  i 
being  the  work  in  wtricb  he  gives  an  account  of  his  opera-* 
tions  in  measuring  the  earth.  3.  A  translation  out  of  th^ 
Dutch  language,  into  Latin,  of  Ludolph  van  CoUefi*f 
book  <*  De  Circulo  &  Adscriptis,''  &c.  in  1619,  4to;  4. 
*'  Cyclometricus,  De  Circuli  Dimensione,**  &c.  1621,  4to* 
In  this  work,  the  author  gives  several  ingenious  approxi** 
mations  to  the  measure  of  the  circle,  both  arithmetical  and 

f'eometrical.  5.  ^^  Tiphis  Batavus  ;*'  being  a  treatise  on 
lavigatton  and  naval  affairs,  in  1624,  4to.  6.  A  postbu^ 
mous  treatise,  being  four  books  **  Doctrinal  Triangulorum 
Canonicse,*'  in  1627,  8vo:.  in  which  are  contained  the 
canon  of  secants ;  and  in  which  the  construction  of  sin6fl^ 
tangents,  and  secants,  with  the  dimension  or  calculations  of 
triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical,  are.  briefly  and  clearly 
treated.  7.  Hessian  and  Bohemian  Observations ;  with  bia 
own  notes.  8.  *^  Libra  Astronomica  &  Philosophica  ;*^  in 
which  he  undertakes  the  examination  of  the  principles  of 
Galileo  concerning  comets*  9.  Concerning  the  Comet 
which  appeared  in  1618,  &c. ' 

SNOllRO  (Sturlesonius),  an  Islandic  author^  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family,  was  minister  of  stale  to  one  king 
of  Sweden,  and  three  kings  of  Norway.  Being  obiigied 
by  an  insurrection  to  take  refuge  in  Iceland,  of  which  be 
was  governor,  he  remained  there  till  1241,  when  bis  enemy 
Gyssunis  drove  him  from  his  castle,  and  put  him  to  deaths 
He  wrote,  1.  <«  Chronicum  Regum  Norwegorum,**  an  use^ 
fui  work  for  the  history  of  that  country.  2.  <^£dda  IsIbuii4 
dica,*'  which  is  a  history  of  the  Islandic  philosophy.  (See 
Saemund).  This  has  been  translated  by  M-  Maltet^  and 
prefixed  to  his  history  of  Denmark.  *  >    v*    ' 

6NYDERS  (Francis),  a  Flemiidi) patn«i^,  mm  horn  at 
Antwerp   in    1579,  and  bred   up  under 'Ihis  Bouotryi 

t  Moreri.^Foppeo,  Bibl.  BeTg.-»Hiilitoii*s  Diet. 
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Hetify  :¥att  Balen.  His  gemiis  first  displayed  itself  only 
in  paantiog  fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  bunt« 
mg^  fish,  &a  in  wtiicb  kind  of  study  be  succeeded  89 
greatly,  as  ^o  surpass  all  tbat  went  before  bim.  Snyders's 
iocliaation  led  bim  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  stayed  some 
time,  and  improved  himself  considerably*  Upon  bis  re* 
torn  to  Flanders,  he  fixed  bis  abode  at  Brussels :  be  was 
made  piunter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  archduke  and 
duobeas,  and  became  attached  to  the  bouse  of  the  cardinai 
Infant  oi  Spain*  The  grand  compositions  of  battles  and 
httitttngs^ .  which  he  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  arcb-'duke  ^Leopold  William,  deserve  the  highest  com* 
meadation  :  and.  besides  hunting-pieces,  be  painted  kit- 
chens, Ac.  and  gave  dignity  to  subjects  tbat  seemed  ia-* 
capable  of  it;  but  bis  works,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes/ 
*^  from  their  subjects,  their  size,  and  we  may  add,  their 
Wing  so  common,  seem  to  be  better  suited  to  a  bail  or 
ante*room,  than  any  other  place.*^  He  died  in  1657« 
Rubens  used  to  co-operate  with  this  painter,  and  took  a 
pleasure  tin  assisting  him,  when  his  pictures  required  large 
figures.  Snyders  has  engraved  a  book  of  animals  oF  six- 
teen leavet,  great- and  small.  ^ 

SOANEN  (John),  son  of  Matthew  Soanen,  attorney 
to  the  presidial  of  Riom  in  Auvergne,  and  Gilbette  Sir- 
mend,  tsiece  of  the  learned  Jesuit  James  Sirmond,  was 
born  January  €,  1647,  at  Riom,  and  entered  the  congre-* 
gation  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  1661,  where  he  chose 
&ther  Qnesnel  for  his  confessor.  On  quitting  tbat  esta« 
blisbment,  be  taught  ethics  and  rhetoric  in  several  provin- 
oial  towas,  and  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  the  pulpit, 
.  for  which  he  bad  great  talents;.  Having  preached  at  Lyons, 
(Orleans,  and  Paris,. with  applause,  be  was  invited  to  coart^ 
preached  there  daring  Lent  in  1686  and  1688,  and  being* 
appointed  bisbpp  of  Senez  soon  after,-  acquired  great  vene* 
ration  in  his  diocese  by  his  regular  conduct,  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  abstemious  life.  At  length,  having  appealed 
^rcMB  the  bull  Umgenitus  to  a  future  council,  and  refused 
ta  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  on  the  subject, 
ha  poUisbed  a  ^  Pastoral  Instruction,''  giving  an  account 
to  his  diocesans  <)f  his  conduct  respecting  the  bull.  This 
^^dnsontctita'*  gave  greftt  offence,  and  occasioned  the  fit* 
Gooncii  of  Embrun  held  1727,  tn  which  M.  de  Te&«^ 

.1^  AneavVM^  ToL  IIU^PilliiDgloii.^Sir  J,  Rejaolds*i  worki. 
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cin  procured  it  to  be  eohdemned  as  rask,  scandalous^  &c* 
and  M.  the  bishop  of.Se»e^  to  be  suspended  frodd  atl 
episcopal  jurisdicttoiiy  and  all  sacerdotal  function:^.  After 
this  council  M.  Soanen  was  banished  to  la  Chaise  Dieu, 
where  he  died,  December  25,  174^,  leaving  .^^  Pastoral 
Instructions/^  «  Mandates,"  and  "  Letters."  The  **  Let- 
ters*' have  been  printed  with  his  Life,  6  vols.  4to.  or  S 
.vols.  12ino.;  his. ^' Sermons,"   1767,  '2  vols.  1 2nio.  * 

SOCINUS  (LiELitJs),  a  inan  of  great  learning  and  abili«> 
ties,  was  the  third  son  of  Marianus  Socinus,  an  eminent 
eivUian  at  Bologna,  and  has  by  some  been  reckoned  the 
founder  of  the  Socinian  seQt,  as  having  been  in. reality  the 
author  of  all  those  principles  and  opinions,  which  Faiistus 
Socinus  afterw^ds  pi*op«gated  with  more  boldness*  He 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1525,  and-  designed  by  his  father  for 
tiie  study  of  the  civil  law.  With  this  he  combined  the 
perusal  of  the  scriptures;  thinking  that  the  foundations  of 
the  civil  law  must  necessarily  be  laid  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  therefore  would  be  deduced  in  the  best  sinner  from 
it.  To  quslify  himself  for  this  inquiry,  he  studied  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  What  light  he  de« 
rived  from  this  respecting  the.  civil  law  is  not  known,  but 
he  is  said  to  have  soon  discovered,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
taught  many  things  plainly  contrary  to  scripture.  About 
1546  he  became  a  member  of  a  secret  society,  consisting 
of  about  forty  persons,  wiio  held  their  meetings,  at  diffi^r- 
ent  times,  in  the  territory  of.  Venice,  and  particularly  at 
Vicenza,  in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  a  general 
reformation  of  the  received  systems  of  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly endeavoured  to  establish  the  cloctrinea  afterwards 
publicly  adopted  by  the  Hocinians ;  but  being  discovered^ 
and  some  of  them  punished,  they  dispersed  into  other 
countries;  and  our  Socinus,  in  1547,  began  his  travels, 
and  spent  four  years  in  France,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Poland;  and  then  settled  at.  Zurich*.  He 
cohtracteil  a  familiarity,  and  even  an  intimacy^  with,  the^ 
learned  wherever  he  went ;  and  Calvin,  Melaoctbon,  Bui*, 
linger,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  same,  class,  wece  amongst> 
the  number  of  his  friends.  But  having  doon. discovered, 
by  the  doubts  he  proposed  to  them,  .that  he  had,  adopted' 
sentiments  the  most  obuoxious  to  ibese  r«£9rtniii,  he  be* 
came  an  object  of  su^pigloi) ;  and  Calvin,  i(i  piiilicularj, 

«  Diet.  Wat, 
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i^ote  to  him  an  admonitory  letter^  of  which  the  following 
is  a  part:  <<  Don't  expect/'  says  he/  '^  that  I  should  an- 
swer all  your  preposterous  questions.  .  If  you  chuse  to  soar 
amidst  such  lofty  speculatiousi  suffer  me,  an  humble  dis*. 
ciple  of  Jesiis  Christ,  to  meditate*  upon  such  things  as  con* 
difce  to  ifiy  iediiication  ;  as  indeed  I  shall  endeavour  by  my 
silence  to  prevent  yout  being  troublesome  to  me  hereafter* 
In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  lament^-  that  you  should 
continue  to  employ  those  excellent  talents  with  whieh  God 
has  blessed  you,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  butto  a  very  bad 
one;  Let  me  beg  of  you  seriously,  as  I  have  often  idone^ 
to  correct  in  yourself  this  love  of  inquiry,  which  may  bring 
you  into  trouble."  It  would  appear  that  Socinus  took  this 
advice 'in  part,  as  be  continued  to  live  among  these  ortho- 
dox divines  for  a  considerable  time,  without  molestation* 
He  found  means,  however,  to.  communicate  bis  notions  to 
such  as  were  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  even  lectured 
to  Italians,  who  wandered  up  and  down  in  Germany  and 
Poland.  ^  He  also  sent  writings,  to  his  relations^  who  lived 
at  Sienna.  He  took  «  journey  into  Poland  about  1558 ; 
and  obtained  from  the  king  Some  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to- the  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke  of  Florence,  that 
he- might  be  safe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs  required,  his 
residence  there.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Switzerland, 
and' died,  at  Zurich  in  1562,  in  his  thirty-seventh,  year. 
Beiifgf  naturally  timorous  and  irresolute,  be  professed  to  die 
in  the  communion  of  the  reformed  church,  but  certainly. 
bad  contributed  much  to  the  foundation  of  the  sect  called 
from  his,  or  his  nephew's  name,  for  he  collected  the  ma- 
terials that  Faustus  afterwards  digested  and  employed  with 
such  dexterity  and  success.  He  secretly  and  impercepti- 
blywexcited  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many, 
concerning  several  doctrines  generally  received  among 
Christians,  and,  by  several  arguments  against  the  divinity, 
of  Christ,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  writing,  he^  so  far 
sedifcced,  even  after  his  death,  the.  Arians  in  Poland,  that 
they  embraced  the  communion  and  sentimenis  of  those  who 
looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  created  immediately, 
like  Adtfm,  by  God  bimscflf.  There  are  few  writings  of 
LsdUus^  extent,  and  of  those .  that  bear  his  name,  some  un- 
doab^edly  belong,  to  others.  ^ 

«•'  1  DopiD,*-Qeii.  Diet.— -Moiheim. 
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S0CINU8  (IF'AUSTUS),  nephew  of  i  the  preceditigi  and 
commonly  esteemed  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Socinians,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1539.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
little  in  bis  youth,  and  to  have  acquired  but  a  moderate 
share  of  classical  learning  and  the  civil  law.  He  was 
Boarcely  twenty  when  his  uncle  died  at  Zurich,  and 
Faustus  immediately  set  out  from  Lyons,  where  he  then 
happened  to  be,  to  take  possession  of  all  his  papers.  Lte^ 
lius  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  his  nephew,  imparted  to 
him  the  whole  of  his  opinions;  and  used  to  say  that  what 
he  had  inculcated  but  faintly  and  obscurely  to  the  world  at 
large,  would  be  divulged  in  a  more  strong  and  perspicuous 
manner  by  Faustus.  But,  although  this  was  ultimately 
the  case,  Faustus  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his  uncle's 
principles  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Italy  from 
Zurich  ;  but  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted,  by  large  pro- 
mises of  favour  and  honourable  employments  already  be- 
stowed upon  him,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  Here  he  spent  twelve  years,  and  had 
almost  forgot  his  uncle's  doctrines  and  papers,  for  which 
some  have  censured  him  as  taking  upon  him  the  character 
of  a  reformer,  without  due  preparation  of  study  :  while  his 
followers  have  endeavoured  to  display  it  as  an  advantage 
.that  he  studied  the  world,  rather  than  scholastic  learning. 

In  1574,  he  left  the  court  of  Florence,  and  went  into 
Germany ;  whence  he  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to 
return,  though  frequently  importuned  by  letters  and  mes- 
sengers from  the  grand  duke  himself.  He  studied  divinity 
at  Basil  for  three  years ;  and  now  began  to  propagate  his 
uncle's  principles,  but  with  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  of  his  own.  About  that  time  the  churches  of 
Transylvania  were  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  of  Francis 
David,  concerning  the  honours  and  the  power  of  the  son 
of  God.  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  those 
churches  and  at  court,  sent  for  Socinua  from  Basil,  as  a 
man  very  well  qualified  to  compose  these  differences,  and 
procured  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  bouse  with  Francis 
David,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  drawing 
bim  from  his  errors.  David,  however,  would  not  be  con- 
vinced, but  remained  obstinate  and  determined  to  propa- 
gate his  errors ;  on  which  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  order 
of  the  prince,  where  he  di^d  soon  after.  This  left  an  im- 
putation upon  Socinus,  as  if  he  had  been  the  contriver  of 
his  imprisonment^  and  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  which, 
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aays  Le  Clere^if  it  be  trae  (though  be  endeavoiir^d  to  deny 
it),  should  moderate  the  indignation  of  bis  followers  against 
Calvin  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  for  nothing  can  be  sai4 
against  that  reformeri  which'  will  not  bear  as  bard  uppti' 
their  ow;n  patriarch. 

In  1579,  Socinus  retired  into  Poland,  and  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  Unitarians,  or  United 
Brethren  ;  but  was  refused^  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  to 
which  they  did  not  assent.  Afterwards,  be  wrote  a  book 
against  James  Palaeologus ;  of  which  complaint  was  made 
to  Stephen,  then  king  of  Poland,  as  containing  seditious 
opinions ;  yet  this  seems  without  foundation,  for  Socinus 
I  was  such  a  friend  to  absolute  submission,  that  he  even  con- 

demned with  severity  the  resistance  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  He  found  it, 
however,  expedient  to  leave  Cracow^  after  be  had  been 
there  four  years ;  and  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  house  of  a 
Polish  lord,  with  whom  he  lived  some  years  ;  and  married 
I  his  daughter  with  his  consent.     In  this  retreat  he  wrote 

many  books,  which  raised  innumerable  enemies  against 
him.  He  lost  his  wife  in  1587,  at  which  he  was  incon*- 
solable  for  many  months;  and  was,  about  the  same  time, 
deprived,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  a  noble 
pension,  yvhich  had  been  settled  on  him  by  the  generosity 
that  prince;  In  1598,  he, returned  again  to  Cracow,  wh^re 
he  became  so  obnoxious,  that  the  scholars  of  that  place 
raised  a  mob  of  the  lower  order,  who  broke  into  his  bouse, 
'  dragged  him  into  the  streets,  and  were  with  difficulty  pre- 

vented from  murdering  him.     They  plundered  his  house, 
I  however^  and  burnt  some  manuscripts  which  he  particu- 

I  larly  lamented,  and  said  he  would  have  redeemed  at  the 

I  price  of  his  blood.     To  avoid  these  dangers  for  the  future, 

he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  at  a  village 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  Cracow ;  where  he  spent 
t^  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1604,  &ged  sixty- 
five. 

His  sect  did  not  die  with  him ;  but  the  sentiments  of  Hhe 
imodern  Socinians  are  widely  different  from  those  of  their 
founder,  who  approached  to  a  degree  of  orthodoxy .  no- 
where now  to  be  found  among  thelm.  To  enter,  however, 
iipon  all  the  varieties  of  riieir  opinions  would  occu]py  a 
much  larger  spaoe  than,  is  consistent  with  the  plan  o£  this 
work.  Yet  all  those  varieties,  and  all  the  shapes  and  forttn 
-on  which  the  modiern  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  as  they  iifiact 
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to  be  called,  rest  their  opinioDSj|  may  be  traced  to  the 
main  principle  of  Socinianisniy  as  stated  by  Mosheim.  AU 
though,  says  that  writer,  the  Socinians  profess  to  believe 
that  our  divine  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  yet  they  maintain  in  reality,  that  the  sense  of 
the  Scripture  is  to  be  investigated  and  explained  by  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  to  which,  of  consequence,  they 
attribute  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  nature,  and 
unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of  religion.  When  their 
writings  are  perused  with  attention,  they  will  be  foutid  to 
attribute  more  to  reason,  in  this  matter,  than  most  other 
Christian  societies.  For  they  frequently  insinuate  artfully, 
and  sometimes  declare  plainly,  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  guilty  of  many  errors,  from  a  defect  of  memory,  as 
well  as  a  want  of  capacity  ;  that  they  expressed  their  sen* 
timents  without  perspicuity  or  precision,  and  rendered  the 
plainest  things  obscure  by  their  pompous  and  diffuse  Asia- 
tic style;  and  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast  a  light  upon  their 
doctrine^  and  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
truth.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  they  had  in  view  by  maintain- 
ing propositions  of  this  kind.  They  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than. the  establishment  of  the  following  general  rule,  viz. 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
were  indeed  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  entertain 
the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  this  history,  or  the 
authenticity  of  these  books  in  general ;  but  that  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  which  they  contain,  were,  nevertheless,  to 
be  understood  and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rend^ 
them  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  reason.  According  to 
this  representation  of  things,  it  is  not  the  Holy  Scripture, 
which  declares  clearly  and  expressly  whait  we  are  to  believe 
concerning  the  nature,  counsels,  and  perfections  of. the 
Deity ;  but  it  is  human  reason,  which  shews  us  jthe  system 
of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in,  and  deduce  from,  the 
divine  oracles.  This  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianisip, 
continues  Mosheim,  will  appear  the  more  dangerous  and 
pernicious,  when  we  coosnler  the  sense  in  whidi  the  word 
reason  was  understood  by  this  sect.  The  pompous  title  of 
right  reason  was  ^iven,  by  the  Socinians,  to  that  measure 
of  intelligence  and  discernment,  or,  in  other-  words,  to 
that  faculty  of  comprehending  and  judging,  which  we 
4eriye  from  nature.     According  to  this  definition,  the  fuu-* 
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nmeiital  role  of  Socinianisoi'  necessarily  supposes,  that 
no  doctrine  oup^ht  to  be  acknowledged  as  true  in  its  nature^ 
or  divine  in  its  origin,  all  whose  parts  are  not  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  understanding;  and  that, 
whatever  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfec* 
tions  of  God,  his  counsels  and  decrees,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  must  be  modified,  curtailed,  and  filed  down,  in 
such  a  manner,  by  the  transforming  power  of  art  and  ar^ 
gument,  as  ro  answer  the  extent  of  our  limited  faculties. 
Those  who  adopt  this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same  tioie 
grant  that  the  number  of  religions  niust  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  individuals.  For  as  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
talents  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  so  what  will  ap- 
pear difficult  and  abstruse  to  one,  will  seem  evident  and 
clear  to  another ;  and  thus  the  more  discerning  and  pene- 
trating wijl  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the  slow  and  super- 
ficial will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jargon.  This  conse-» 
quence,  however,  does  not  at  all  alarm  the  Socinians,  who 
suffer  their  members  to  explain,  in  very  different  ways, 
many  doctrines  of  the  ^highest  importance,  and  permit 
every  one  to  follow  his  particular  fancy  in  composing  his 
theological  system,  provided  they  acknowledge  in. gpneral^ 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Christ,  and 
adhere  to  the  precepts  which  the  gospel  lays  down  for  the. 
regulation  of  our  lives  and  actions.^ 

SOCRATES,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  pbilo- 
sophers,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  small  village  of  Atitxaa^y 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy -seventh  olympiad,  or 
about  469  years  B.  C.  His  parents  were  far  from  illustrious, 
Sdphroniscus  his  father  being  a  statuary  of  no  great  qote» 
and  Phaenareta  his  mother  a  midwife ;  who  yet  is  repre* 
seated  by  Plato  as  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  generQus  spirjt, 
and  Socrates  often  took  occasion  to  mention  both  his  pa- 
rents with  respect.  Sophroniscus  brought  him  up  to  bis 
own  trade,  which,  on  bis  father's  death,  he  was  obliged  . 
to  continue  for  subsistence,  and  was  not  unsuccessful.  He 
is  sard  to  have  made  statues  of  the  habited  graces,  which 
were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  Athehs.  But,  as 
he  was  naturally  averse  to  this  profession,  he  only  followed. 
it  while-  necessity  compelled  him  ;  and  employed  his  leir 
sure- hours  in  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  this  being  ob- 
served by  Crito,  a  rich  philosopher  of  Athens,  he  too^  him 

•     .'••■. 
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under  bis  patronage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  ii»triic« 
tion  of  his  children  ;  and  having  now  opportunities  of  hear« 
ing  the  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  Socrates 
entirely  relinquished  the  business  of  a  statuary. 

His  first  masters  were  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus:  by 
which  last  he  was  much  beloved,  ,and  travelled  with  him  to 
Samos,  to  Pytho,  and  to  the  Isthmus.  He  was  scholar 
likewise  of  Damo,  whom  Plato  calls  a  roost  pleasing 
teacher  of  music,  and  of  all  other  things  that  he  himself 
would  teach  to  young  men.  He  heard  also  Prodicus  the 
sophist,  to  whom  must  be  added  Diotima  and  Aspasia,  wo- 
men of  great  renown  for  learning.  By  listening  to  all  these, 
be  became  master  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  could  afford.  With  these  uncommon 
eudowments  Socrates  appeared  in  Athens,  under  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  good  citizen,  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being 
called  upon  by  bis  country  to  take  arms  in  the  long  and 
severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  signalized 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Potidssa,  bothv  by  his  valour,  and 
by  the  hardiness  with  which  he  endured  fatigue.  During 
the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter^  whilst  others  were  clad 
in  furs,  be  wore  only  his  usual  clothing,  and  walked  bare-> 
foot  upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement  in  which  he  saw 
Alcibiades  (a  young  man  of  noble  rank  whom  he  accom« 
panied  during  this  expedition)  falling  down  wounded,  he 
advanced  to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  his  arms ; 
and  though  the  prize  of  valour  was,  on  this  occasion,  un- 
questionably due  to  Socrates,  he  generously  gave  his  vote 
that  it  might  be  bestowed  upon  Alcibiades,  to  encourage 
his  rising  merit.  Several  years  afterwards,  Socrates  vo- 
luntarily entered  upon  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Boeotians,  during  which,  in  an  unsuccessful  engagement 
at  Delium,  he  retired  with  great  coolness  from  the  field  ; 
when,  observing  Xenophon  lying  wounded  upon  the  ground, 
he  took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  out  a  third 
time  in  a  military  capacity,  in  the  expedition  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  reducing  Amphipolis ;  but  this  proving  unsuccess* 
All,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  till  hit 
death. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age 
that  he  undertook  to  serve  his  country  in  any  civil  office^ 
At  that  age  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  own  district,  in 
the  senate  of  five  hundred.    In  this  office,  though  he  at 
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Arst  exposed  himself  to  some  degree  of  ridicule  from  want 
of  experience  in  ibe  forms  of  business,  be  soon  convinced 
bis  colleagues  that  he  was  superior  to  them  all  in  wisdom 
and  integrity.  Whilst  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  passed  an  unjust  sentence  of  condemna* 
tion  upon  the  commanders,  who,  after  the  engagement  at 
the  Argiriusian  islands,  bad  been  prevented  by  a  storm  from 
paying  funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  Socrates  stood  forth 
singly  in  their  defence,  and,  to  the  last,  refused  to  give 
bis  sutFrage  against  them,  declaring  that  no  force  should 
compel  him  to  act  contrary  to  justice  and  the  laws.  Under 
^e  subsequent  tyranny  be  never  ceased  to  condemn  the 
oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants; 
and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their  resentment,  be  still 
continued  to  support,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights 
of  bis  fellow-citizens.  The  tyrants,  probably  that  they 
might  create  some  new  ground  of  complaint  against  So« 
crates,  sent  an  order  to  him,  with  several  other  persons,  to 
apprehend  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salamis  :  the  rest  executed 
the  commission ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying,  that  he 
would  rather  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instrumental  in 
inflicting  it  unjustly  upon  another.  But  whatever  character 
he  thus  established  as  a  good  citizen,  it  is  as  a  philosopher 
and  moral  teacher  that  he  is  chiefly  renowned,  and  that  by 
the  concurring  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 

That  Socrates  bad  nimself  a  proper  school,  which  has 
been  denied,  may  perhaps  be  proved  from  Aristophanes, 
who  derides  some  particulars  in  it,  niKi  calls  it  his  ^*  phron- 
tisterium.^*  Plato  mentiona  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
a  pleasant  meadow  without  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  river 
Uissus,  as  places  frequented  by  him  and  his  auditors; 
Xenophon  affirms  that  he  was  continually  abroad;  that  in 
the  morning  he  visited  the  places  of  public  walking  and 
exercise;  when  it  was  full,  the  Foram;  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  soufj^bt  out  the  most  populous  meetings, 
where  he  disputed  openly  for  every  one  to  hear  that  would "; 
and  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  did  not  only  teach,  when  the 
benches  were  prepared,  and  himself  in  the  chair,  or  in 
stated  hours  of  reading  and  discourse,  or  at  appointments 
in  walking  with  his  friends;  but  even  when  he  played,  or 
eat,  or  drank,  or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  -or  finally 
when  he  was  in  prison;  making  every  place  a  school  of 
instruction. 

The  method  of  teaching  which  Socrates  chiefly  made  use 
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of,  .was,  to  propose  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with 
whom  be  conversed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unfore- 
seen conclusron.  He  first  gained  the  consent  of  his  re- 
spondent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
admit  others,  from  their  relation,  or  resemblance,  to  those 
to  which  they  had  already  assented.  >  Without  making  use 
of  any  direct  argument  or  persuasion,  he  chose  to  lead  the 
person  he  meant  tu  instruct,  to  deduce  the  truths  of  which 
he  wished  to  convince  him,  at  a  necessary  consequence 
from  his  own  concessions,  and  commonly  ^conducted  these 
conferences  with  such  address,  as  to  conceal  his  design  till 
the  respondent  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.  On  some 
Occasions,  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  that  vain  men 
might  be  caught  in  their  own  replies,  and  be  obliged  to 
confess  their  ignorance.  He  never  assumed  the  air  of  a* 
morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  but  communicated  useful  in- 
struction with  all  the  ease  and  pleasantry  of  polite  con- 
versatidn.  • 

Xenophon  represents  him  as  excelling  in  all  kinds  of 
learning.  He  instances  only  in  arithmetic,  geometry^  and 
astrology,  but  Plato  mentions  natural  philosophy;  Idome- 
neus,  rhetoric;  and  Laertius,  medicine.  Cicero  affirms^ 
that  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  learned,  and.  the  judgment 
of  all  Greece,  he  was,  in  re&pect  to  wisdom,  acuteness^ 
politeness,  and  subtilty,  in  eloquence,  variety,  and  rich^ 
ness,  and  in  whatever  he  applied  himself  to,  beyond  com* 
parison  the  first  man  of  his  age.  As  to  his  philosophy,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  having  searched  into  all 
kinds  of  science,  \ke  first  discovered  that  it  was  wrong  to 
neglect  those  things  which  concern  human  life,  for  the 
sake  of  inquiring  into  those  things  which  do  not ;  secondly, 
that  the  things  men  have  usually  made  the  objects  of  their 
inquiries,  are  above  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  and 
the  source  of  all  the  disputes,  errors,  and  superstitions, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  such 
divine  mysteries  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
human  life.  Thus,  esteeming  speculative  knowledge  so  far 
onty  as  it  conduces  to  practice,  be  decried  in  all  the  sciences 
what  he  conceived  to  be  useless,  and  exchanged  specula* 
tioq  for  action,  and  theory  for  pracitice :  and  thus,  says 
Cicero,  ^^  first  called  philosophy,  down  from  heaven,  and 
frcliii  things  involved  by  nature  in  impenetrable  seorecy, 
which  yet  had  employed  all  the  philosophers  till  his  time, 
fuid  brought  her  to  common  life,  to  inquire  after  rirtue 
and  vice,  good  ^nd  evil.'* 
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That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  spirit,  genios,  or  dsemon, 
which  guarded  him  from  dangers,  is  asserted  by  Plato  and 
'Antistbenes,  who  were  bis  contemporaries,  and  repeated 
by  innumerable  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  what  this  attend- 
ant l^pirit,  genius,  or  dsBmon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  it,  neither  antient  nor  modern  writers  have  in 
general  been  able  to  determine.  There  is  some  disagree- 
ment concerning  the  name,  and  more  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  it:  only  it  is  by  most  writers  agreed,  that  the  ad- 
vice it  gave  him  was  always  dissuasive ;  **  never  impelling,'* 
Says  Cicero,  *^  but  often  restraining  him."  It  is  commonly 
named  his  daemon,  by  which  title  he  himself  is  supposed 
to  have  owned  it.  Plato  sometimes  calls  it  his  guardian, 
and  Apuleius  his  god  ;  because  the  name  of  daemon,,  as  St. 
Austin  tells  us,  at  last  grew  odious.  As  for  the  sign  or 
•manner,  in  which  this  dcemon  or  genius  foretold,  and  by 
foretelling,  guarded  him  against  evils  to  comey  nothing 
certain  can  be  collected  about  it.  Plutarch,  who  reject! 
some  popular  absurdities  upon  the  subject,  conjectures^ 
first,  that  it  might  be  an  apparition  ;  but  at  last  concludea, 
that  it  was  his  observation  of  some  inarticulate  unaccus* 
tomed  sound  or  voice,  conveyed  to  him  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  as  happens  in  dreams.  Others  confine  this  foreknow- 
ledge of  evils  within  the  soul  of  Socrates  himself;  and 
when  he  said  that  ^'  his  genius  advised  him,"  think  that  be 
only  meant  that  '^  his  mind  foreboded  and  so  inclined  him.** 
But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  description  which  Socrates 
bimiself  gives  of  a  voice  and  signs  from  without.  Lastly, 
some  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  those  spirits  that  have  a  par- 
ticular care  of  men  ;  which  Maximus  I'yrius  and  Apuleius 
describe  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name 
of  a  good  angel ;  and  this  Lactantius  has  supplied  ;  for, 
after  proving  that  God  sends  angels  to  guard  mankind,  he 
adds,  *^  and  Socrates  affirmed  that  there  was  a  daemon  con- 
stantly near  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a 
child,  and  by  whose  beck  and  instruction  he  guided  his 
life."  Such  are  the  varieties  of  opinion  entertained  upon 
this  singular  subject,  which,  however,  have  arisen  chiefly 
out  of  the  prevalence  of  Platonic  ideas,  and  the  desire  of 
exalting  Socrates  beyond  all  reason.  The  account  giveu 
by  Xenophop,  the  strictest  and  truest  Socratic,  and  con- 
firmed by  some  passages  in  Plutarch^s  treatise  *^  De  Genio 
Socratis,"  is  perhaps  clear  and  reasonable.  It  is  plainly 
this,  that^  believing  in  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  the 
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divinations  commonly  in  nse,  Socrates,  when  he  took  an 
omen,  said  that  be  proceeded  by  divine  intimation.  This 
he  did  out  of  piety,  thinking  it  more  respectful  to  th^ 
gods  to  refer  the  suggestion  to  tbem,  than  to  the  Toice  or 
other  intermediate  sign  by  which  ttiey  conveyed  it.  His 
phrase  on  this  occasion  was,  tp  ieufuhtw  cUn-S  ffnfioivtif,  which 
being  in  some  degree  ambiguous,  as  iaifAonav  migbt  mean 
either  the  divine  power  abstractedly,  or  some  particular 
deity,  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  it  to  accuse  him  of 
introducing  new  deities;  and  his  friends  to  indulge  the 
vanity  of  boasting  that  he  had  an  attendant  daemon.  This 
account  may  be  seen  at  full  length,  supported  by  many 
arguments  and  proofs  from  the  original  authors,  in  a  little 
tract  on  this  subject,  published  in  1782*. 

In  the  days  of  this  philosopher,  the  Sophists  were 
the  great  and  leading  men  ;  the  masters  of  languages,  as 
Cicero  calls  them;  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  teach 
•every  thing,  and  persuaded  the  youth  to  resort  only  to 
ihem.  With  these  Socrates  carried  on  perpetual  warfare : 
lie  attacked  them  constantly  with  his  usual  interrogatories ; 
and,  by  his  skill  and  subtilty  in  disputation,  exposed  their 
sophistry,  and  refuted  their  principles.  He  took  all  op- 
portunities of  proving  that  they  had  gained  a  much  greater 
portion  of  esteem  than  they  had  a  right  to  claim  ;  that  they 
were  only  vain  aifecters  of  words  ;  that  they  had  no  know* 
ledge  of  the  things  they  professed  to  teach  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  taking  money  of  others  for  teaching,  they  should 
themselves  give  money  to  be  taught.  The  Athenians  were 
pleased  to  see  the*  Sophists  thus  checked ;  were  brought  at 
length  to  deride  them  ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Socrates, 
withdrew  their  children  from  them,  and  excited  them  to 
the  study  of  solid  virtue  under  better  masters. 


*  The  able  writer  of  this  tract,  Mr. 
archdeacon  Nares,  remarks  that  So- 
crates believed  in  the  gods  of  his  coun- 
Irf  •  and  was  not  free  from  the  super« 
•tition  connected  with  ihat  belief : 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  in  the 
expressions  usually  understood  to  re- 
fer to  bis  dtemon,  he  alludes  only  to 
some  species  of  divinatiorit  perfectly 
analogons  to  the  omens  of  his  oge  and 
eouQtry.  He  called  Uie  sign,  wbat- 
erer  it  was.  by  means  of  which  he  sup- 
posed intimations  to  be  communicated 
to  bim»  a  damon  or  dirinity.  This 
explanatioo  of  the  matter  is  favoured 


by  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  .Essay  on 
the  Daemon  of  Socrates :  "  How  am  I 
guilty  of  introducing  new  dei'tes,  when 
T  say  that  the  voice  of  the  «fivm^y  gives 
me  notice  what  I  shall  do?  All  mea, 
as  welt  as  myself,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  deity  foresees  the  futurt*,  and  sig^ 
nifies  it  to  whom  be  pleases :  but  the 
difference  between  us  is  this;  they 
name  the  oiseDf  ss  the  foretellers  of 
what  is  to  come  i  I  call  the  same  tbipf 
the  divinity,  and  herein  speak  more 
truly  and  respectfully  than  they  who 
attribute  to  birds  the  power  which  be« 
longs  to  the  gods.'' 
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The  altercations  that  Socrates  bad  with  the  Sophists 
therefore  gained  him  respect,  and  made  him  popular  with 
the  Athenians ;  but  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  one  Any- 
tus,  which^  after  many  years  continuance,  was  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profession,  a  sordid 
and  avaricious  jsan,  who  was  privaCely  maintained  and  en-' 
ricbed  by  leather-sellers*  He  bad  placed  two  of  his  sons 
under  Socrates,  to  be  uught ;  but,  because  they  had  not 
acquired  such  knowledge  from  him  as  to  enable  them  to 
get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  took  them  away,  and  put 
them  to  the  trade  of  leather-selling.  Socrates,  displeased 
with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  men,  whose  ruin 
be  presaged  at  the  same  time,  reproached,  and  exposed 
Anytus  in  his  discourses  to  his  scholars.  Anytus,  hurt  by 
this,  studied  all  means  of  revenge  ;  but  feared  the  Athe* 
nians,  who  highly  reverenced  Socrates,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  great  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for  the  particular  oppo- 
sition which  he  had  made  to  those  vain  babblers  the  So«< 
phists.  He  therefore  advised  with  Melitus,  a  young  orator; 
from  whose  counsel  he  began,  by  making  trial  in  smaller 
things,  to  sound  bow  the  Athenians  would  entertain  a  charge 
against  his  life.  He  suborned  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,* 
to  ridicule  htm  and  his  doctrines  in  his  celebrated  comedy 
called  *'  The  Clouds.- *  Socrates,  who  seldom  went  to  the 
theatre,  except  when  Euripides,  whom  he  admired,  con*' 
tested  with  any  new  tragedian,  was  present  at  the  acting 
of  ^*  The  Clouds;'*  and  stood  up  all  the  while  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre.  One  that  was  present 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  vexed  at  seeing  himself  brought 
upon  the  stage  ?  ''  Not  at  all,''  answered  he :  ^^  I  am  only 
a  host  at  a  public^  festival^  where  I  provide  a  large  com-^ 
pany  with  entertainment" 

Many  years  having  passed  from  the  first  disagreement 
between  Socrates '  and  Anytus,  at  length  Anytus,  observ- 
ing a  fit  conjuncture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer  a  bill 
against  him  to  the  senate  in  these  terms :  <<  Melitus,  son 
of  Melitus,  a  Pythean,  accuses  Socrates,  son  of  So- 
pbroniscus,  an  Alopeoian.  Socrates  violates  the  law, 
dot  beliering  the  deities  which  this  city  believes,  but 
introducing  other  new  gods.  He  violates  the  law  like- 
wise in  corrupting  you&  :  the  punishment  death."  Tfai9 
bill  being  preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to  the 
judges- for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial;  till  which 
Soccates    employed   himself   in    his   usual   philosophical 
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exercises,  taking  no  care  to  provide  any  defence.  On  the 
day  appointed,  Anytus,  Lyco,  and  Meiitus,  accused  him, 
and  Socrates  made  his  own  defence,  without  procuring  an 
advocate,  as  the  custom  wa;s,  to  plead  for  bim.  He  did  not 
defend  himself  with  the  tone  and  language  of  a  suppliant 
or  guilty  person,  but  with  the  freedom,  firmness,  and  spi- 
rit, of  conscious  innocence  and  superior  merit.  Many  of 
his  friends  spoke  also  in  his  behalf;  and,  lastly,  Plato^ 
then  a  young  Qian,  endeavoured  to  plead,  but  while  at* 
tempting  to  apologize  for  his  youth,  was  ok'dered  by  the 
Court  to  sit  down.  The  court  then  proceeding  to  vote, 
they  found  Socrates  guilty  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
voices.  It  was  the  custom  of  Athens,  as  Cicero  informs 
us,  when  any  one  was  cast,  if  the  fault  were  not  capital, 
to  impose  a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  the  guilty  person  was^ 
asked  the  highe>t  rate  at  which  he  estimated  his  offence. 
This  was  proposed  to  Socrates,  who  told  the  judges,  that 
to  pay  a  penalty  was  to  own  an  offence  ;  at)d  that,  instead 
of  being  condemned  for  what  he  stood  accused,  he  deserved 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  out  of  the  Pryta- 
na^um.  This  being  the  greatest  honour  the  Athenians 
could  copter,  the  answer  so  exasperated  the  judges,  that 
they  condemned  him  to  death  by  eighty  votes  more. 

The  sentence  being' passed,  he  was  sent  to  prison; 
which,  says  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  same  resolution 
and  firnfhess  with  which  be  had  opposed  the  thirty  tyrants; 
and  took  away  all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds 
Seneca,  could  not  be  a  prison  while  he  was  there.  On  the 
day  of  condemnation,  it  happened  thnt  the  ship,  which  was* 
employed  to  carry  a  customary  annual  offering  to  the  island 
of  Delos,  set  sail.  It  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Athens^ 
that,  during  this  voyage,  any  capital  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  within  the  city.  This  circumstance  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  Socrates  for  thirty 
days,  during  which  he  was  constantly  visited  by  Crito, 
Plato,  and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  passed  the  time  in 
^is  usual  manner.  He  was  often  solicited  by  them  to  es- 
cape, which  he  not  only  refused  but  derided ;  asking,  **  if 
they  kne^  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would 
not  coikie.*'  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  by  Plato, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it;  and,  as' there  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  more  affecting  picture  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  we  Will 
exhibit  it  here  in  his  own  words.  Socrates,  the  day  he  wtfi 
to  die,  bad  been  dtscournng  to  his  friends  upon  the  immoiw 
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uUty  <^  the  soul :  and,  *^  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking,  Critb  asked  him,    if  he  had  any  directions  to 
give  concerning  bis  sons,  or  other  things,  in  which  they, 
could  serve  him  ?  *  I  desire  no  more  of  you/  said  Socrates, 
'than  what  I  have  always  told  you :  if  you  take  care  of> 
yourselves,'  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  acceptable,  to  me  and 
mine,  though  you  promise  nothing  ;  if  you  neglect  your-> 
selves  and  virtue,  you  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  us,- 
though  you>  promise  ever^  so  much.!      ^  That,'    answered 
Grito,  *  we  will  observe;  but  how  will  you  be  buried?* 
'  As  you  think  good,'  says  he,  *. if  you  can  catch  me,  and 
I  do  not  give  you  the  slip.'     Then,  with  a  smile,  applying 
himself  to  us,  ^  I  cannot  persuade  Crito,'  says  he,  *  that  I 
am  (bat;  Socrates  who  was  haranguing  just  now,  or  anything 
more  than  the  carcass  you  will  presently  behold  ;  and  there* 
fore  be  is  taking  all  this  care  of  my  interment.     It  seems, 
that  what  I  just  now  explained  in  a  long  discourse  has  made 
no  impression  at  all  upon  him ;  namely,  that  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  drunk  the  poison,  I  shall  not  remain  longer  with 
you,  but  depart  immediately  to  the  seats:  of  the  blessed. 
These  things,  with  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  com* 
fort  you  and  myself,  have  been  said  to  no  purpose.     As^ 
therefore,  Crito  was  bound  to  the  judges  for  my  appear* 
ance,  so  you  must  now  be  bound  to  Crito  for  my  depar- 
ture ;  and  when  he  sees  my  body  burnt  or  buried,  let  him 
not  say,  that  .Socrates  suffers  any  thing,  or  is  any  way  con* 
terned :  for  know,  dear  Crito,  such  a  mistake  were  a  wrong 
to  my  soul.     I  tell  you,  that  my  body  is  only  buried;  and 
let  that  be  done  as  you  shall  think  fit,  or  as  shall  be  moat 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.'     This 
said,  be  arose  and  retired  to  an  inner  room  ;  taking  Crito 
with  bim^  and :  leaving  us,  who,  like  orphans,  were  to  be 
deprived,  of  so  dear  a  father,  to  discourse  upon  our  own 
misery..  'After  his  bathing,  came  his  wife,  and  th^  other 
women  of  the  family,  with  his  sons,  two  of  them  children, 
one  of  them  a  youth ;  and,  when  he  had  given  proper  di- 
rections about  his  domestic  affairs,  he  dismissed  them,  and 
came  out  to  us.     It  was  now  near  sun-set.  for  he  hadstaid 
long  within  ;  when  coming  out  he  sat  down,  and  did  not 
speak  much  after.    Then  entered  an  officer,  and  approach- 
ing him,  said,    ^  Socrates,  I  am.  persuaded, .  that  I  shall 
have  no  reason  to  blame  you,  for  what  I  haye  been  accus^* 
tomed  to  blame  in  others,  who  have  been  angry  at  me,  and 
loaded  me  with  curses,  for  only  doing  what  the  m^istrate 
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6oinmands,  when  I  have  presented  the  poitOB  to  tbeiii. 
Bat  I  know  you  to  be  the  most  generous,  the  most  mild, 
the  best  of  all  men/  that  ever  entered  this  place ;  and  am 
certain,  that,  if  you  entertain  any  resentmient  upon  this  oc-« 
casion,  it  will  not  be  at  me,  but  at  the  real  authors  of  your 
misfortune.  You  know  the  message  I  bring ;  fareweU ; 
and  endeavour  to  bear  with  patience  what  must  be  bonier' 
'  And,'  said  Socrates  to  the  officer,  who  went  out  weeping, 

*  fare  thee  well :  I  will.  How  civil  i&  this  man !  I  have  found 
him  the  same  all  the  time  of  my.  imprisonment :  he  would 
often  visit  me,  sometimes  discourse  with  me,  always  used 
me  kindly ;  and  now  see,  bow  generously  he  weeps  for  ine. 
But  come,  Crito ;  let  us  do  as  be  bids  us :  if  the  poison  be 
ready,  let  it  be  brought  in  ;  if  not,  let  somebody  prepare 
it/  *  The  sun  is  yet  among  the  mountains,  and  not  set,* 
says  Crito  :  '  I  myself  have  seen  others  drink  it  later,  who 
have  even  eat  and  drunk  freely  with  their  friends  after  the 
sign  has  been  given  :  be  not  in  haste,. there  is  time  enough.' 
*Why,  yes,'  says  Socrates,  *they  who  do  so  think  they 
gain  something ;  but  what  shall  I  gain  by  drinking  it  late  ? 
Nothing,  but  to  be  laughed  at,  for  appearing  too  desirous 
of  life :  pray,  let  it  be  as  I  say.'  Then  Crito  sent  one 
of  the  attendants,  who  immediately  returned^  and  with  hia 
the  man,  who  was  to  administer  the  poison,  bringing  a  cup 
in  his  hand :  to  whom  Socrates  said,  '  Prithee,  my .  good 
friend,  for  thou  art  versed  in  these  things,  what  must  I 
do?'  '  Nothing,'  said  the  man,  ^  but  walk  about;  as  soon 
as  you  shall  have  drunk,  till  you  perceive  your  legs  to  fail; 
and  then  sit  down.'  Then  he  presented  the  cup,  which 
Socrates  took  without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  or 
any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  usual  intrepi- 
dity upon  the  man.  He  then  demanded,  <  Whether  he  might 
spill  any  of  it  in  libation  ?'  The  man  answered,  *  he  bad 
only  prc^ared^^just  what  was  sufficient.'  <  Yes,'  says  So- 
crates, *  I  jaiay  pray  to  the  gods,  and  will,  that  my  passage 
lience  ma^  be  happy,  which  I  do  beseech  them  to  grant:' 
and  that  instant  swallowed  the  draught  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Many  of  us^  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears, 
when  we  saw,  him  put  the  cup  to  bis  mouth,  and  drink  off 
•the  poison,  were  not  able  to  refrain  longer,  hot  gave  vent 
to  our  grief:  which  Socrates  observing,  <  Friends,'  said  he, 

*  what  mean  you  i  I  sent  away  the  women  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  they  might  not  disturb<  us  with  this :  for  I 
iiave  h^ard  that  we  should  die  with.  gratutatio&  aasd  ap«- 
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plause  t  be  quiet  then,  and  behave  yourselves  like  meiii' 
These  words  made  us  with  shame  suppress  our  tears.  Wbea 
he  had  walked  a  while,  and  perceived  his  legs  to  fail,  he 
lay  down  on  his  back,  as  the  executioner  directed  :  who,  in 
a  little  time,  looking  upon  his  feet,  and  pinching  them 
pretty  hard,  asked  him,  Mf  he  perceived  it?'  Socrates 
said,  *  No.*  Then  he  did  the  same  by  his  legs ;  and  shew- 
ing us,  how  every  part  successively  grew  cold  and  stiff,  ob* 
served,  that  when  that  chillness  reached  his  heart,  he  would 
die.  Not  long  after,  Socrates,  removing  the  garment 
with  which  he  was  covered,  said,  *  I  owe  a  cock  to  i£scu- 
lapius ;  pay  it,  neglect  it  not,'  '  It  shall  be  done/  says 
Crito :  *  would  you  have  any  thing  else  ?'  He  made  no 
answer,  but,  after  lying  a  while,  stretched  himself  forth : 
when  the  executioner  uncovering  him  found  his  eyes 
fixed,  which  w^re  closed  by  Crito.  ^'  This,*'  says  Plato, 
^^  was  the  end  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  justest  of 
men :"  and  this  account  of  it  by  Plato,  Cicero  professes, 
that  he  could  never  read  without  tears* 

He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  was  more  than 
seventy,  3^6  B.  C.  He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and 
much  solemnity  by  his  friends,  among  whom  the  excessive 
grief  of  Plato  is  noticed  by  Plutarch  :  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
performed  that  last  service,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  they  stole  out  of  the  city,  the  greater  part 
to  Euclid  at  Megara,  who  received  them  kindly ;  the  rest 
to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however,  the  Athenians  were 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice  they  had  committed 
against  Socrates  ;  and  became  so  exasperated,  as  to  insist 
that  the  authors  of  it  should  be  put  to  death.  Melitus  ac« 
cordingly  suffered,  and  Anytus  was  banished.  In  farther 
testimony  of  their  penitence,  they  called  home  his  friends 
to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting ;  they  forbade  public 
spectacles  of  games  and  wrestlings  for  a  time ;  they  caused 
his  statue,  niade  in  brass  by  Lysippus,  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Pompeium ;  and  a  plague  ensuing,  which  they  imputed  to 
this  unjust  act,  they  made  an  order,  that  no  man  should 
mention  Socrates  publicly  and  on  the  theatre^  in  order  to 
forget  the  sooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  very  homely ;  was  bald,  ha4  a 
dark  complexion,  a  flat  nose,  eyes  projecting,  and  a  severe 
down-cast  look.  His  countenance,  indeed,  was  such,  that 
Zopyrus,  a  physiognomist,  pronounced  him  incident  to  va* 
rioua  passions,  and  given  to  many  vices :  which  wb^n  Al- 
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eibiades  and  btbers  that  were  present  derided,  knowing 
him  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jus- 
tified the  skill  of  Zopyrus  by  owning,  that  ^*  be  was  by  na* 
ture  prone  to  those  vices,  but  had  suppressed  bis  inclina- 
tion by  reason.'*  The  defects  of  his  person  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  his 
mind.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared  him  the  wisest  of  all 
mien,  for  professing  only  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing : 
Apollo,  as  Cicero  says,  conceiving  the  only  wisdom  of 
mankind  to  consist  in  not  thinking  thcunselves  to  know  those 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  He  was  a  man  of  all 
virtues,  and  so  remarkably  frugal,  t(iat,  how  little  soever 
be  had,  it  was  always  enough  :  and,  when  he  was  amidst  a 
great  variety  of  rich  and  expensive  objects,  he  would  often 
say  to  himself,  ^^  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want !" 

He  had  two  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe, 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  describes  as  an  arrant  scold,  and  seve* 
ral  instances  are  recorded  of  her  impatience  and  his  long- 
suffering.  One  day,  before  some  of  his  friends,  she  fell 
into  the  usual  extravagances  of  her  passion;  when  he, 
without  answering  a  word,  went  abroad  with  them  :  but  was 
no  sooner  out  of  the  door,  than  she,  running  up  intp  the 
chamber,  threw  water  down  upon  his  head  :  upon  which, 
turning  to  his  friends,  ^'  Did  I  not  tell  you,''  says  he, 
*^  that  after  so  much  thunder  we  should  have  rain."  She 
appears,  however,  to  have  had  a  great  affection  for  him, 
and  was  a  faithful  wife. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing  ;  but  his  il- 
lustrious pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, supplied  this  defect.  The  *^  Memoirs  of  Socrates," 
however,  written  by  Xenophon,  afford  a  much  more  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  his  manner 
of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  who  every  where 
mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  diction,  and  those  of  other 
philosophers,  with  the  ideas  and  language  of  his  master. 
It  is  related,  that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his^ 
<^  Lysis,"  he  said,  **  How  much  does  this  young  man  make 
me  say  which  I  never  conceived!"  Xenophon  denies  that 
Socrates  ever  taught  natural  philosophy,  or  any  mathema- 
tical science,  and  charges  with  misrepresentation  and  false^ 
hood  those  who  had  ascribed  to  him  dissertations  of  tbhs  kind; 
probably  referring  to  Plato,  in  whose  works  Socrates  is 
introduced  as  disQOursing' upon  these  subjects.     The  %r\Mh 
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(ippean  to  be,  that  the  distingaishing  character  of  Socrates 
was,  that  of  a  moral  philosopher. 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates,  coneemiDg  Gk>d  and  religion, 
was  rather  practical  than  sp^ulative.  But  he  diet  not 
neglect  to  build  the  structure  of  religious  faith  upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances.  He 
taught  ihitt  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invisible,  is  clearly 
seeti  in  his  works,  which  at  once  demonstrate  his  existence^ 
and  his  wise  and  benevolent  providence.  Besides  the  one 
supreme  Deity,  Socrates  admitted  the  existence  of  beings 
who  possess  a  middle  station  between  God  and  man,  to 
whose  immediate  agency  he  ascribed  the  ordinary  phteno* 
mena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  particularly 
concerned  in  the  management  of  human  affairs.  Hence, 
speaking  of  the  gods,  who  take  care  of  men,  he  says, 
<<  Let  it  suffice  yon,  whilst  you  observe  their  works,  to  re- 
vere and  honour  the  gods :  and  be  persuaded,  that  this  is 
the.  way  in  which  th%y  make  themselves  known;  for, 
among  all  the  gods  who  bestow  blessings  upon  men,  there 
are  none  who,  in  the  distribution  of  their  favours,  make 
themselves  visible  to  mortals/'  Hence  he  spoke  of  thup^ 
der,  wind,  and  other  agents,  in  nature,  as  servants  of  God^ 
and  encouraged  the  practice  of  divination,  under  the  no-* 
tion,  that  the.  gods  sometimes  discover  future  events  to 
good  men. 

If  these  c^inions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  subordinate  divinities,  be  compared,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  grounds  upon,  which  Socrates, 
thuiigh  an  advocate  for  the  existence  of  one  sovereign 
power,  admitted  the  worship  of  inferior  divinities.  Hence 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one,  in  the  perform-* 
auce  of  religious  rites,  to  follow  the  customa  of  his  countiy. 
At  Ae  same  time,  he  taught,,  that  the  merit  of  all  reltgioiis 
oflerings  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  worshipper, 
and  that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  the  sacrifices  of  none 
but  th^  truly  pious.  ^^  The  man,''  says  he,  *^  who  honouni 
the  gods  according  to  his  ability,  ought  to  be  cheerful, 
and  hope  for  the  greatest  blessings  :  for,  from  whom  may 
we  leasoiiablyr  entertain  higher  expectations,  than  from 
Uiobe  who  are  most  able  to  serve  us  i  or  bow  can  we  secure 
dmr  kiodiiess,  but  by  pleasing  them  ?  or,  how  please  them 
better,  than  by  obedience?"; 

Concerning  the  human  soul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenopbon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  divine 
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Beingy  not  by  a  participation  of  essence,  but  by  a  siaiilaritj^ 
of  nature ;  that  man  excels  all  otber  animals  in  the  faculty 
of  reason,  and  that  the  existence  of  good  men  will  be  con* 
tinned  after  death,  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  receive  the 
reward  of  their  virtue.  Altbdugh  it  appears' that,  on  this 
latter  topic,  Socrates  was  not  wholly  free  from  uncertainty, 
the  consolation  which  he  professed  to  derive  from  this  source 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt,  that  he  entertained  a  real  belief  and  expectation  of 
immortality.  The  doctrine  which  Cicero  ascribes  to  Socra^ 
tes  on  this  head  is,  that  the  human  soul  is  a  divine  principle, 
which,  when  it  passes  out  of  the  body,  returns  to  heaven  ; 
and  that  this  passage  is  most  easy  to  those  Who  have,  inr 
this  life,  made  the  greatest  progress  in  virtue. 

The  system  of  morality  which  Socrates  made  it  the  busi-' 
ness  of  bis  life  to  teach,  was  raised  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
religion.  The  first  principles  of  virtuous  conduct,  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,. are,  according  to  this  excellent 
moralist,  the  laws  of  God;  and  the  conclusive  argument  by 
which  he  supports  this  opinion  is,  that  no  man  departs  from 
these  principles  with  impunity.  He  taught,  that  true  feli-< 
city  is  not  to  be  derived  from  external  possessions,  but 
from  wisdom,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  virtue ;  that  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  manners  is  ne- 
cessarily attended  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit;  that  the 
honest  man  alone  is  happy;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt 
to  separate  things  which  are  in  nature  so  closely  united  aa 
virtue  and  interest.' 

SOCRATES,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished 
about  the. middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  at  Constant 
tinople,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  He  studied  grammar 
under  Helladius  and  Ammonius,  who,  having  fled  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  had  opened  a  school  there ; 
and,  after  he  had  finished  his  studies,  for  some  time  pro-* 
fessed  the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Scholasticus.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  un« 
dertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  church,  beginning>from 
309,  where  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  it  down  to  440) 
in  seven  books.  This  history  is  written,  as  Valetios  bia 
editor  observes,  with  much  judgment  and  exactness.  Hfs 
veracity  may  be  presumed  from  his  industry  in  consulting 
|he  original  records,  acts  of  council,  bishops*  letters,  and 
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|he  nrritiogs  of  his  contemporaries,  of  which  he  often  gives 
extracts.  He  is  also  careful  in  setting  down  the  succession 
of  bishops,  and  the  years  in  which  every  thing  was  trans* 
acted ;  and  describes  them  by  consuls  and  olympiads.  His 
judgment  appears  in  his  reflections  and  observations,  which 
are  rational  and  impartial.  He  has  been  accused  of  being^ 
a  Navatian ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  speaks  well  of 
that  sect :  yet,  as  Valesius  has  proved,  he  was  not  one  of 
them,  but  adhered  to  the  church,  while  he  represents  them 
as  separated  from  it.  What  he  says  of  these  Novatii^ns  is 
only  a  proof  of  his  candour  and  generous  peaceable  tem- 
per. His  style  is  plain  and  easy;  and  has  nothing  in  it  of 
declamation,  which  he  treats  with  contempt.  His  history 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Valesius,  together  with  Eusebios  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  historians;  and  republished,  with  additional 
notes  by  Reading,  at  London,  1720,  3  vols^  folio.  There 
is  also  an  English  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  1683,  fol.^ 
SOLANDER  (Daniel  Charles),  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, the  pupil  of  Linnceus,  and  the  friend  of  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Nordland  in  Swe*^ 
den,  where  his  father  was  minister.  He  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1736,  and  studied. at  Upsal,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken 
bis  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  Linnseus,  who  during 
bis  residence  in  England,  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Peter  C611inson,  advised  his  pupil  to  visit  England,  and 
probably  recommended  him  to  that  gentleman.  Dr.  Solan- 
der  arrived  in  England  in  1760,  and  in  October  1762,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Collinson  to  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  as  a  person  who  had  made  natural  his- 
tory the  study  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly  quali6ed  to 
draw  up  a  catalogue  of  that  part  of  their  collection.  Three 
years  itfter,  he  obtained  a  closer  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution, being  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  natural  history.  In  1764  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1766,  he  drew  up  for  Mr.  Brander^ 
the  scientific  descriptions  of  his  Hampshire  fossils,  then 
published  in  a  thin  volume,  4to,  entitled  ^'Fossilia  Hanto- 
siiensta,  coUecta,.  et  in  Musseo  Britannico  deposita,  a  Gus« 
Itavo  Brander,  R.  S.  et  S.  A.  S.  Mus.  Brit.  Cur."  Of  his 
pbligatioos  to  Dr.  Solauder,  this  gentleman  thus  speaks  in 
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his  preface :  ^'  And  now  I  think  I  haxre  nothing  more  to  do^ 
than  to  acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  i<ie  scientific  de- 
scription of  them  to  the  learned  and  ingeaioiis  Dr.  Solau-* 
der,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum,  who  is  at 
this  time  employed  by  the  trustees  to  compose  a  systemati'- 
cal  catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  entire  col- 
lection/' It  does  not  appear  that  this  catalogue  was  ever 
completed. 

In  l76Sj  Dr.  Solander  was  prevailed  upon  by  bis  friend 
Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Joseph)  Banks,  to  undertake  the  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  pursuit  of  discoveries  in  natural  history: 
and  permission  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  still  to  hold  his  appointment  during  bis 
absence.  The  circumstance  of  going  is  thus  mentioned,  in 
the  introduction  to  captain  Cook's  iBrst  voyage,  in  spedking 
of  Mr.  Banks :  ^'  As  he  was  determined  to  spare  no  expenee 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  engaged  Dr,  Solander  to 
Accompany  him  in  the  voyage.  This  gentleman,  by  birth  a 
Swede,  was  educated  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  from 
whom  he  brought  letters  of  recommendation  into  England ; 
and  his  merit  being  soon  known,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  public  institution  which  was  then 
just  established*.  Such  a  companion  Mr. Banks  considered 
as  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importai^ce,  and  to  his  great 
satrsfaction,  the  event  abundantly  proved  that  he  was  not 
mistaken."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
which  attended  these  heroes  of  natural  history  in  this  expe- 
dition, was:the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  attempting  to 
ascend  a  mountain  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  search  of  Alpine 
plants.  In  the  danger  they  here  encountered,  Dr.  Solander 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  lives  of  the  party  by  the  advice 
he  gave ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  was  himself  pre- 
served by  their  attention  to  his  directions.  The  matter  is 
thus  related  in  the  voyage. 

*^  Dr.  Solander,  who  had  more  than  once  crossed  the 
mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew 
that  extreme-  cold,  especially  when  joined  with  fatigue, 
produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  that  are  almost  irresistible: 
he  therefore  conjured  the  company  to. keep  moving,  what-* 
ever  pain  it  might  cost  them,  and.whatever  relief  they  might 
be  promised  by  an  inclination  to  rest.    Whoever  sits  down^ 

says  he,  will  sleep ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more. 

•»   '  . 

*  Here  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  the  writer  of  the  introduction,  ii  cvtdentljr  mit" 
Uken;  tbe  inskitatioii  was  Mtablithed  about  t^n  years  before. 
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Tbas,  at  once  admonished  and  alarmed,  they  set  forward ; 
but  while  they  were  stiil  upon  the  naked  ropkf  smd  before 
they  bad  go|i  an^ong  the  bushes,  the  cold  became  suddenljr 
so  intense,  as  to  produce  the  effects  that  had  been  dreaded. 
Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  inclinar^ 
'tion,  against  which  be  had  warned  others,  irresistible ;  and 
insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  lie  down.  Mr.  Banks  in- 
troated  and  remonstrated  in  vain ;  down  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  though  it  was  covered  with  snow;  and  it  was  with 
gi;eat  difficulty  that  his  friend  prevented  him  from  sleeping. 
Ridbmond  also,  one  of  the  black  servants,  began  to  linger, 
having  suffered  from  the  cold  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
doctor.  Mr.  Banks,  therefore,  sent  five  of  the  company, 
an^ng  whom  was  Mr»  Buchan,  forward  to  get  a  fire,  ready, 
at  the  first  convenient  place  they  could  find ;  and  himself, 
with  four  others,  remained  with  the  doctor  and  Richmond, 
whom,  partly  by  persuasion  and  intreaty,  and  partly  by 
force,  they  brought  on ;  but  when  they  had  got.  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  birch  and  swamp,  they  both  .declared 
they  could  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Banks  bad  recourse  again  to 
entreaty  and  expostulation,  but  they  produced  no  effect ; 
when  Richmond  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  gp  on  he  would 
in  a  short  time  be  frozen  to  death ;  he  answered,  that  he 
desired  nothing  but  to  lie  down  and  die.  The  doctor  did 
not  so  explicitly  renounce  his  life ;  he  said,  be  was  willing 
to  go  on,  but.  that  he  must  first  take  some  sleep,  though  be 
bad  before  told  the  company  that  to  sleep  was  to  perish. 
Mr.  Banks  and  the  rest  found  it  impossible  to  carry  them, 
and  there  being  no  remedy,  they  were  both  suffered  to  sit 
down,  being  partly  supported  by  the  bushes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  fell  into  a  profound  sleep :  soon  after,  some 
of  the  people  who  bad  been  sent  forward  returned,  with  the 
welcome  news  that  a  fire  was  kindled  about  a  quarter  of  a 
miletiirther  on  tbe  way.  Mr.  Banks  then  endeavoured  to 
wake  Dr,  Solander,  and  happily  succeeded;  but,  though 
•he  had  not  slept  five  minutes,  he  bad  almost  lost  the  use  of 
bis  limb^  and  the  muscles  were  so  shrunk,  that  the  shoes 
fell  from  hi$  feet ;  he  consented  to  go  forward  with  such 
^assistance  as  could  be  given  him ;  but  no  attempts  to  relieve' 
.poqr  Richmond  wer,e  successful.  Mr.  fiaoks,  ,witb  much 
difficulty,  ^at  length  got  the  doctor  to  the  fire."  Riehmond 
.and  a  seaikian  finally  perished  fi«om  the  cold  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  party^.  to  the  number  of  ten,  happily  r^aioed  the 
ship,  after  the  utmost  difficultiea  and  haaaccb*.  « 
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The  ^^  Dictionnaire  Historique**  affirmsi  that  Dr.  Solan* 
der  had  a  salary  of  400Z.  sterling  a  year,  daring  this  voyage. 
Whatever  .he  had  must  have  been  from  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Banks,  as  he  had  no  public  appointment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  that  friend  re- 
warded him  very  amply,  both  for  the  time  employed  in  the 
voyage,  and  for  that  which  he  afterwards  spent  in  arrang- 
ing and  describing  the  vast  collection  of  plants  which  they 
had  made.  In  1773,  Dr.  Solander  was  advanced  from  thfe 
office  of  assistant  to  be  one  of  the  under-librarians  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  died  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  on  May  16, 1782.  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  his  ^'Sketches 
of  the  progress  of  Botany  in  England,*'  regards  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Solander  in  this  country  as  an  sera  of  importance  ih 
that  history.  *^  At  this  juncture,"  he  says,  ^'  it  is  material, 
among  those  circumstances  which  accelerated  the  pfdgress 
of  the  new  system,  to  mention  the  arrival  of  the  late  much- 
lamented  Dr.  Solander,  who  came  into  England  on  the  Ist 
of  July,  1760.  His  name,  and  the  connection  he  was  known 
to  bear,  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  his  great  master,  had  of 
themselves  some  share  in  exciting  a  curiosity  which  led  to 
information ;  while  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  whol^ 
scheme  enabled  him  to  explain  its  minutest  parts,  and  elur 
cidate  all  those  obscurities  with  which,  on  a  superficial 
Tiew,  it  was  thought  to  be  enveloped.  I  add  to  this  that 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  his  readiness  to  afford 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  joined  to  that  clearness  and 
energy  with  which  he  effected  it,  not  only  brought  convic- 
tion of  its  excellence  in  those  who  were  inclined  to  receive 
it,  but  conciliated  the  minds,  and  dispelled  the  prejudices, 
of  many  who  had  been  averse  to  it."  It  is  testified  of  him 
by  others,  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  to  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  he  added  a  mode  of  communication,  not 
only  remarkable  for  its  readiness,  but  for  so  peculiar  a  roor 
desty,  that  he  contrived  al.most  to  appear  to  receive  instruc- 
tion when  he  was  bestowing  it  in  the  mostample  manner. 
There  are  said. to  be  some  papers  by  him  scattered  in  the 
various  memoirs  of  philosophical  societies;  bitt  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  there  is  only 
one  letter,  which  is  in  vol.  LII.  p.  654,  and  is  entitled^ 
'*  Account  of  the  Gardenia  (Jasminoides),;in  a  Letter  ta 
'  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq«  F.  R.  S.  from  Daniel  C.  Solan- 
der, M.D.^'  Nq^9  though  his  time  was  always  usefully 
employ ed^  do  we  know  of  any  other  production  of  wbick 
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be  «iw  the  author.  ,  He  was  a  short,  fair  inan»  rather  fat ; 
with  small  eyes,  and  a  good-humoured  expression  of  coun*' 
tenance.^ 

SOLE  (Antonio  Maria  dal),  a  landscape  pointer,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  in  1597,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Albano ; 
but  he  principally  applied  to  laudscape-paintiiig,  and  in 
that  branch  rendered  himself  deservedly  eminent..  His 
situations  were  always  beautifully  chosen,  bis  distances  are 
pleasing,  the  perspective  receding  of  bis  objects,  is  con- 
ducted with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  his  colouring  is 
bold  and  lively.  It  was  remarked  of  him  that  be  paintedi 
and  also  constantly  wrote,  with  his  left  hand,  and  bad  full 
as  much  command  of  it  as  others  have  of  their  right ;  hence 
he  was  denominated  II  manchino  da  paesL  He  died  in 
1677,  aged  eighty. 

His  son,  Joseph  dal  Sole,  was  born  in  1654,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  and  to  emulate 
him  with  success  consulted  the  same  sources  in  repeated 
vbits  to  Venice.  Without  reaching  the  general  brilliancy 
and  the  voluptuous  tone  of  his  master,  he  possessed  great 
elegance  in  accessories,  such  as  hair,  wings,  bracelets,  veils, 
crowns,  and  armour ;  be  was  better  adapted  to  subjects  of 
energy,  more  attentive  to  costume,  more  regulated  in  com- 
position, and  more  learned  in  architecture  and  landscape. 
In  landscape  he  is  nearly  unrivalled  ;  bis  Evening,  Night, 
and  D^^wn,  at  Imola,  in  the  house  Zappi,  are  massed  and 
toned  by  pure  sentiment.  His  sacred  subjects  and  visions 
radiate  with  vivid  flashes  of  celestial  light.  He  was  correct 
and  slow. in  his  process  from  choice,  though  few  excelled  him 
in  readiness  of  execution  ;  of  a  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which 
be  had  finished  in  one  week  with  general  approbation^  he 
cancelled  the  greater  part,  and  repainted  it  at  leisure,  saying 
that  he  might  content  others  by  celerity,  but  mUst  satisfy 
himself  by  accuracy;  hence  his  prices  were  high.  He 
gained  the  appellation  of  the  modern  Guido,  and  there  is 
a  zest  of  Guido  in  many  of  bis  works.  Among  his  nume- 
rous scholars,  Lucia  Casalini,  and  Teresa  Muratori,  ought 
not  to  be  forgot.  The  former  signalized  herself  in  por- 
tjrait,  the  second  acquired  no  inconsiderable  share  of  praise 
in  biatOTy*  Giuseppe  dal  Sole  died  in  the  year  1719,  aged 
sixty-five/ 

1  Preceding  edition  of  this  Dictionary. 
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SOLIGNAC  (Peter  Joseph  pe  la  PiitPiE,  Obenlier 
of)y  was  born  at  Montpellierin  1637,  of  a  noble  faoiily,  and 
went  early  to  Paris,  where  he  was  noticed  at  court,  and 
won  employed  in  an  honourable  station  in  Poland..  He 
there  became  acquainted  with  king  Stanislaus,  who  took 
him,  after  a  time,  not  only  as  his  secretary,  but  as  bis 
friend.  He  followed  this  prince  into  France,  when  he  went 
to  take  possession,  of  Lorraine,  and  became  secretary  of 
that  province,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
Nanci.  There  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  employed  himself  in  writing.  His  learning 
was  extensive  and  his  manners  amiable.  He  died  in  1773, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^<  A  His* 
tory  -of  Poland,"  in  5  vols.  12mo,  2.  M  Eloge  HistoriquQ 
du  Roi  Stanislas,"  8vo,  written  with  feeling,  and  with  ge^ 
nius.  3.  Several  detached  pieces  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
jaLCSidemy  of  Nanei.* 

.  ^SOLIMENE  (Francis),  called  L' Abate  Ciccio,  from 
his  mode  of  dressing  like  an  abbot,  an  illustrious  Italian 
painter^  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Nocera  de' fagani  near  Naples  in  1657.  His  father  An« 
gelo,'  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Massimo,  and  was  a  good 
painter  and  a  man  of  learning,  discerned  an  uncommoo 
genius  in  his  son  ;  whcris  said  to  have  spent  whole  nights 
in  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy*  He  designed  also 
so  judiciously  in  chiaro  obscuro,  tliat  bis  perforniances  sur« 
prised  all  who  saw  them.  Angelo  intended  him  for  the 
law,  and  did  not  alter  his  purpose,  though  he  was  informed 
of  his  other  extraordinary  talents,  till  cardinal  Orsini  ad* 
yised  him.  This  cardinal,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.  at  a 
visit  happened  to  examine  the  youth  in  philosophy,  and, 
although  satisfied  with  his  answers,  observed,  that  he 
would  do  better,  if  he  did  not  waste  so  much  of  bis  time  in 
drawing;  but  when  these  drawings  w^re  produced,  he  was 
so  surprised,  that  he  told  the  father  how  unjust  he  would 
be  both  to  his  son  and  to  the  art,  if  he  attempted  to  chect 
a  genius  so  manifestly  displayed.  On  this,  Soliinene  had 
full  liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.  Two  years 
passed  on,  while  he  studied  under  his  father,  after  which, 
in  1674,  he  went  to  Naples,  and  put  himself  under  the 
diicection  of  Francesco  di  Maria.  Thinking,  however,  that 
this  artist  laid  too  great  t  stress  on  design,  he  soon  le{% 

1  Kecrologie.— IMct.  Hist. 
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bim,  aiid  guided  himself  by  the  works  of  Lanfrano  and 
Calabrese  in  composition  and  cbiaro  obscuro^  while  those 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  standards  for 
eolottringy  and  Guide  and  Carlo  Maratti  for  drapery.  By 
an  accurate  and  well-managed  study  of  these  masters,  hia 
formed  to  himself  an  excellent  style,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as 'a  painter.  Hearing  that  the  Jesuits  intended  to 
paint  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  in  the  church  Jesu  Nuovo,  he 
sent  them  a  sketch  by  an  architecture  painter ;  not  daring 
to  carry  it  himself,  lest  a  prejudice  against  his  youth  might 
exclude  htm.  His  design  was  nevertheless  accepted,  and, 
while  he  was  employed  on  this  chapel,  the  best  painters  of 
Naples  visited  bim,  astonished  to  find  themselves  surpassed 
by  a  mere  boy.  This  was  bis  first  moment  of  distinction, 
and  his  reputation  increased  so  fast,  that  great  works  were 
offered  bim  from  every  quarter.  His  fame  extending  to 
other  countries,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him 
very  advantageous  proposals  to  engage  him  in  their  service, 
all  wHich  he  declined.  Philip  V.  arriving  at  Naples,  com-* 
itaanded  bim  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  allowed  him  to  sit 
in  his  presence  :  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  knighted 
him  on  account  of  a  picture  he  sent  him. .  In  1701,  he 
resided  at  Rome  during  the  holy  year :  when  the  pope  and 
cardinals  took  great  notice  of  him.  This  painter  is  also 
known  by  bis  sonnets,  which  have  been  often  printed  ^i| 
collections  of  poetry ;  and,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  could 
I'epeat  froih  memory  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
poets,  in  the  application  of  which  he  was  very  happy.  -  He 
died  in  1747,  at  almost  ninety.  He  painted  entirely  after 
nature ;  being  fearful,  as  he  said,  that  too  servile  an  at- 
facbment  to  the  antique  might  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagi<r 
nation.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  temper,  who  neither 
.criticised  the  works  of  others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to 
his  own  defects.  He  told  the  Italian  author  of  his  life, 
that  he  bad  advanced  many  falsities  in  extolling  the  cha- 
racter of  his  works:  which  had  procured  him  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  yet  were  very  far  short  of  perfection.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tulusany  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Soli- 
metre's  modesty  to  send  bim  bis  picture,  which  he  wanted 
to  place  in  his  gallery  among  other  painters.' 

SOLINUS  (Cai(7S  Julius),  an  ancient  Latin  grammarian, 
imd  (as  it  appears)  a  Homan,  whom  some  have  imagined 

^  PilkiDc^n.-^ArfciiTille;  toU  lit 
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to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  though  in  his^^  Poi^ 
lyhistor'**  be  h^  made  large  extracts  from  the  elder  Piiny^ 
probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  We 
have  of  his  the  abovementioned  work,  which  Salmasius  has 
published  in  2  vols,  folio :  illustrated  with  ^  commentary  of 
bis  own,— ^if  to  overwhelm  a  small  tract, >  and  bury  it  under 
a  mass  of  learning,  can  be  called  illusthiting.  There  are 
various  other  editions.  The  ^^  Polyhistor*'  is  an  ill-digested 
compilation  of  historical  and  geographical  remarks  upon 
various  countries :  and  the  extracts  in  it  from  Pliny  are  sp 
large,  and  his  manner  witbal  so  imitated,  that  the.authpr 
has  been  called,  "  The  Ape  of  Pliny.'*  * 

SOLIS  (Antonio  de),  an  ingenious  Spanish  writer,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  familj^  and  born  at  Placenza 
in  Old  Castile,  July  18,  1610.  He  was  sent  to  Salamanca 
to  study  law ;  hut,  having  a  natural  turn  for  poetry,  gave 
it  the  preference^  and  cultivated  it  with  a  success  which 
did  him  great  honour.  He  was  bdt  seventeen,  when  he 
wrote  an  ingenious  comedy,  called  ^^  Amor  y  Obligacion  :** 
and  he  afterwards  composed  others,  which  were  received 
with  the  highest  applause.  Antonio  affirms  him  to  have 
been  the  best  comic  poet  Spain  has  ever  seen.  At  six  and 
l^wenty,  he  applied  himself  to  ethics  and  politics.  His 
great  merit  procured  him  a  patron  in  the  count  d'Oropesa, 
viceroy  then  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valence,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  In  1642, 
when  be  wrote  his  comedy  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,". 
for  representation  at  Pampeluna,  upon  the  birth  of  the 
count'^  sop,  Philip  IV.  of  .Spain  made  him  one  of  his 
secrcit^ries ;  and,  after  Philip^s  death,  the  queen  regent 
made  him  first  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  a  place  of 
great  profit  as  well  as  honour.  His  **  History  of  the  CoU" 
qqest  of  Mexico*',  was  thought  to  justify  this  honour,  and 
was  much  praised.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  object  was  to 
celebrate  the  glories  of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  his  hero^  to 
whom  he  has  imputed  many  strokes  of  policy,  many  re* 
flections,  and  many  actions,  of  which  he  waa  not  capaJ>le; 
and  he  has  very  wisely  closed  his  account  with  the  con*-^ 
quest  of  Mexico,  that  he  height  not  have  occasion  to  intro* 
duce  the  cruelties  afterwards  committed.  Nevertheless,* 
the  history  is  reckoned  uppn  the  whole  very  interesting, 
an4  b^  beeiji  translated  into  several  languages ;  and  )ie  ia 
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%etter  known  for  it,  out  of  his  ovm  cdunbry,  than  for  bit 
poetty  and  dramatic  writings,  although  they  are  said  to  be 
exceifent.  After  living  many  years  in  the  bu^y  and  gay 
worid,  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of 
'God,  by  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  accord** 
ingly  was  ordained  a  priest  at  fifty- seven.  He  now  re^ 
flounced  all  profane  compositions,  and  wrote  nothing  but 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  subjects  of  devotion,  which  are 
represented  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died  April 
19,  1686.  His  comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1681^ 
'4to ;  his  sacred  and  profane  poems,  at  the  same  place, 
1716,  4to;  his  "History  of  Mexico"  often,  but  partica* 
larly  at  Brussels  in  1704,  folio;  with  his  life  prefixed  by 
•D.  Juan  de  Goyeneche.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  his 
"Letters"  published  at  Madrid  in  1737.* 

SOLOMON  (ben  Job  Jalla),  ben  Abraham,  ben  Ab- 
dulla  by  his  first  wife  Tanomata,  was  born  at  Bonda,  a 
town  founded  by  bis  father  Ibrahim,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Futa  or  Sanaga,  which  lies  on  both  sides  the  river  Senegal 
or  Sanaga,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Gambra.  Being  sent 
by  his  father,  in  Feb.  1731,  to  sell  some  slaves  to  captain 
Pyke,  commander  of  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  not  agreeing  about  their  price,  he  set  out  with 
another  black  merchant  on  an  expedition  across  the  Gam- 
bra  ;  but  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mandingos,  a 
nation  at  enmity  with  his  own,  and  sold  for  slaves  to  cap- 
tkin  Pyke  aforesaid,  who  immediately  sent  proposals  to 
bis  father  for  their  redemption.  The  ship  sailing  before 
the  return  of  an  answer.  Job  was  carried  to  Annapolis,  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Denton,  factor  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  sold 
him  to  Mr.  Tolsey  of  Maryland,  from  whom,  though  kindly 
treated,  be  escaped  ;  and,  being  committed  to  prison  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  discovered  himself  to  be- a  Mahometan. 
Being  at  length  conveyed  to  England,  a  letter  addressed 
to  hmn  by  his  father  fell  into  the  hands  of  general  Ogle- 
'tborpe,  who  immediately  gave  bond  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  pay- 
oieat  of  a  certain  sum  on  bis  delivery,  in  England.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  arrived  in  England  in  1733  ;  but  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe was  gone  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Hunt  provided  him  a 
lodging  at  Limehouse ;  and  Mr.  Bluet,  who  first  found  him 
out  in  Maryland,  took  him  down  to  his  house  at  Chesbunt. 
The  African  Company  undertook  for  his  redemption,  wt)ich 
yf^  soon  effected  by  Nathaniel  Brassey,  esq.  menil^er  for 
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Hertford,  for  40/*  and  20/,  bond  and  charges,  by  a  snb^ 
fcription  amounting  to  60/.  Being  now  free,  be  tranft- 
lated  several  Arabic  MSS.  for  sir  Hans  Sloane,  wha  got 
him  introduced  at  court,  and  after  fourteen  months  stay  in 
X^ondon,  be  returned  home  loaded  with  presents  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  He  found  his  father  dead,  and  his  native 
country  depopulated  by  war.  He  was- of  a  comely  person, 
near  six  fejet  high,  pleasant  but  grave  countenance,  acute 
natdral  parts,  great  personal  courage,  and  of  so  retentive 
9  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Koran  by  heart  at 
fifteen,,  and.  wrote  it  over  three  times  in  England  by  me- 
jnorv.*  ..  .  c 

SOLON,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  as  they 
are  called,  was  born  at  Salamis,  of  Athenian  parents,  who 
were  descended  from  Codrus,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  O. 
His  father  leaving  little   patrimony,   he  had  recourse  to 
jn^erchandise  for  his  subsistence.     He  had,    however,   a 
greater  thirst  after  knowledge  and  fame,  than  after  riches, 
and  made'  his  mercantile  voyages  subservient  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  intellectual  treasures.     He  very  early  culti- 
.  Tated  the  art  of  poetry,  and  applied  himself .  to  the  study 
of  moral  and  civil  wisdom.    When  the  Atlienians,  tired 
out  with  a  long  and  troublesome  war  with  theMegareoaians, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  isle  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  propose  the  renewal  of  their  claim 
■to  that  island,  Solon,  thinking  the  prohibition  didionbur*- 
able  to  the  state,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizena 
desirous  to  revive  the  war,  feigned  himself  mad,  and  took 
.  care  to  have  the  report  of  his  insanity  spread  through  -the 
city.     In  the  mean  time,  he  composed  an  elegy,  adapted 
(o  the  state  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed  to  me- 
mory.    Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  forth 
.into  the  market  place,  with  the  kind  of  cap  on  his  head 
•which  was  commonly  worn  by  sick  persons,  and,  ascending 
the  herald's  stand,  he  delivered,  to  a  numerous  crowd,  his 
lamentation  for  the  desertion  of  Salamis.     The  versea  were 
^eard  with  general  applause ;  and  Pisistratus  seconded  his 
advice,  and  urged  the  people  to  renew  the  war.     The  de-^ 
cree  was  immediately  repealed,   and  the  conduct  <  of  the 
war  being  committed  to  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  they  defeated 
the  Megarensians,  and  recovered  Salamis.     He  afterwards 

1  Hist*  of  the  Geotlemen's  Society  at  Spaldiog.— See  also  Mr.  Bluet's  **  J/^C' 
moirg*'  of  him,  in  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  63  pages,  1734. — Moore*i  ^  Travels."*^ 
and  AstlCy'a  *<  Voyages/'  II.  234—240. 
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ttquired  additional  fame  by  a  soccesaful  alliance  which  he 
tprme'd  among  the  states,  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  Del* 
phofi,  against  the  Cirrhseans. 

But  the  height  of  his  glory  was  when  the  dissenttons  and 
civil  commotions  among  the  Athenians  fendered  it  neces<* 
sary  to  vest  the  supreme  powers  of  legislator  and  magistrate 
in  one  person,  and  when  in  594  B.  C.  he  was  appointed  to 
this  high  office  under  the  tide  of  Archdn.  This  office  he 
appears  to  have  executed  with  such  wiidom  and  firmness  i&t 
to  give  universal  satisfaction,  and  spread  his  fame  through 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  he  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  people,  forined 
new  courts  of  judicature,  and  franled  a  judicious  code  of 
laws,  which  afterwards  became  &e  basis  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  in  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  this  new  plan 
of  government,  Solon  was  every  day  visited  by  persons, 
who  were  desirous,  either  to  propose  questions  concerning 
the  meaning  and  application  o^  his  laws,  or  to  suggest 
farther  corrections  and  improvements.  Finding  these  im« 
portunities  troublesome,  he  determined  to  makci  his  escape 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to 
leave  his  laws  to  their  own  natural  operation.  For  this 
purpose  he  obtained  permission  from  the  state  to  travel. 
His  iirst  voyage  was  to  Egypt  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  more  eminent  priests  of  Heliopolis  and 
Sais,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  philoso* 
phy.  One  of  his  preceptors,  boasting  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  wisdom,  said  to  him,  *^  Solon,  Solon,  you 
Greeks  are-  always  children ;  you  have  not  an  old  man 
among  you.'^  From  Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Philocyprus,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  island,  and  assisted  him  in  founding  a  new 
city. 

It  is  also  related,  that  he  visited*  Crcesus,  kingofLydia, 
and  that,  during  the  interview,  the  following  interesting 
eonvei^ation  passed  between  them.  Croesus,  after  enter- 
taining his  guest  with  great  splendour,  and  making  aa 
Ostentatious  display  of  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  de« 
tirous  to  extort  from  Solon  expressions  of  admiration  which 
be  did  not  seem  inclined  to  bestow,  asked  him,  whom,  of 
alt  mankind,  he  esteemed  most  happy?  Solon  answered^ 
^  Tellus,  the  Athenian.''  Crcesus,  surprised  that  Solon 
should  name  any  other  man  in  preference  to  himself,  re« 
quested  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  of  this  judgment. 
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<*  T^lldi/'  replied  Solon^  **  was  descended  from  wdnb^ 
parents,  was  the  father  of  virtuous  children^  whom  ever/ 
one  respected,  and,  at  last,  fell  in  an  Engagement  in 
which,  before  be  expired,  he  saw  his  country  victorious.^' 
Croesus,  flattering  himself  that  he  should  at  least  obtain 
the  second  place,  in  Solon's  judgment,  among  the  fiorta* 
pate,  inquired,  whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  thought  most 
bappy?  Solou,  in  return,  said,  two  youths  of  Argos^ 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  who  while  they  lived  were  universally 
admired  for  their  fraternal  affection  to  each  other^  and  for 
their  dutiful  behaviour  to  their  mother;  and  who,  after 
they  had  given  an  illustrious  example  of  filial  piety,  ex-^ 
pired  without  sorrow  or  pain.  Crcesus,  mortified  to.  find 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  of  Athens  or  Argos  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  asking 
Solon,  whether  he  meant  wholly  to  exclude- him  from  the 
number  of  the  happy  ?  Solon's  reply  is  a  memorable  proof 
of  his  wisdom  :  ^^  The  events  of  future  life  are  uncertain  s 
he  who  has  hitherto  been  prosperous  may  be  unfortunate 
to-morrow:  let  no  man  therefore  be  pronounced  happy 
before  his  death.''  This  observation  made  so  deep  an  im- 
'pression  upon  the  mind  of  Crcesus,  that  when  afterwards, 
experiencing  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  became  a  prisoner 
to  CyruS|  and  was  brought  forth  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
cried  out,  ''  O  Solon  I  Solon !"  Cyrus  inquiring  into  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  Crcesus  informed  him  of  what 
liad  formerly  passed  between  himself  and  Solon.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Cyrus,  struck  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  set  Croesus  at  liberty,  and  treated  him 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  former  greatness.  The 
story  is  attended  with  some  chronological  difficulties ;  but 
it  is  so  consonant  to  the  character  of  Solon^  and  so  admir- 
able an  example  of  the  moral  wisdom  of  those  times,  that 
we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to  reject  it. 

Solon  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory,  both 
at  Athens  and  Salamis.  His  thirst  after  knowledge  con* 
tinued  to  the  last:  **  I  grow  old,"  said  he,  ^^  learning  many 
things."  Among  the  apophthegms  recorded  of  him,  ar^ 
**  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  catch  the  weak  but  are 
broken  through  by  the  strong;"  **  He  who  has  learned  to 
obey,  will  know  bow  to  command ;"  *^  In  every  thing  yoa 
do,  consider  the  end."  Laertius  has  mentioned  among  bhi^ 
Writings,  his  orations,  poems,  laws,  and  aq  Atlantic  history^ 
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cbibpleted  afterwards  liy  Plato;  and  has  preserved  some 
€fpistles,  but  of  doubtfat  authority.' 

SOMERS   (John  Lord),  an  eminent  English  lawyefy 
wa^  born  at  Worcester,  Marcb  4,   1 650,  but  no  register  of 
ills  baptism  can  be  found.     A  bouse  called  White  Ladies 
is  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  very  near 
St.  MichaePs  church,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
His  father,  John  Somers,  was  an  attorney  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  had  an  estate  of  about  300/.  per  ann,  at  Clif- 
ton.    During  the  rebellion  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse, 
part  of  Cromweirs  army,  but  resigned  his  commission  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  returned  to  his  profession, 
and,  among  other  business,  had  the  superintendance  of  thef 
finances  and  estates  of  the  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  eventualiy  produced  a  lasting  friendship  and  cor- 
diality between  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  article.     Of  old  Mr.  Somers  the  following 
anecdote  has  been  recorded :  ^^  He  used  to  frequent  the 
terms  in  London,  and  in  his  way  from  Worcester  was  wont 
to  leave  his  horse  at  the  George,  at  Acton,  where  he  often 
made  mention  of  the  hopeful  son  he  had  at  the  Temple. 
Cobbet,  who  kept  the  inn,  hearing  him  enlarge  so  much 
in  praise  of  his  son,  to  compliment  the  old  gentleman, 
cried,  *  Why  wont  you  let  us  see  him,  Sir  ?'     The  father, 
to  oblige  his  merry  landlord,  desired  the  young  gentleman 
to  accompany  him  so  far  on  his  way  home ;  and  being  come 
to  the  George,  took  his  landlord  aside,  and  said,  '  I  have 
brought  htm,  Cobbet,  but  you  must  not  talk  to  him  as  you 
do  to  me ;  he  will  not  suffer  such  fellows  as  you  in  his 
company'.'*     After  the  restoration  Mr.  Somers  obtained  a 
pardon  for  what  he  might  have  committed  while  in  the  re-* 
publican  army,  which  pardon  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family.     He  died  Jan.  1681,  and  was  buried  at  Severn- 
stoke,  in  the  county  of  Worcester;    where  an  elegant 
Latin  inscription,  engraved  on  a  marble  monument,  and 
written  by  bis  son,  is  stilt  to  be  seen. 

In  1675,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Somers,  was  entered  as  a 
loommoner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  is  known  to  have  contributed  5/.  towards  the 
embellishment  of  the  chapel ;  and  some  years  afterwards, 
•8  appears  by  the  bursar's  book,  100/.  more.  It  is  said 
that  he  did  not  entirely  quit  the  university  until  1682,  and- 
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had  in  the  interim  become  a  student  of  hw  in  the  Middii 
Temple,  and  returning  to  college  took  bis  degree  of  M.  A. 
June  14,  1681.  Wbile  studying  law,  be  never  neglected 
tbe  belle»  lettres,  and  it  was  by  bis  amusemeots  in  Ibat 
way,  bis  translations,  and  poetical  performances,  that  be 
first  became  known  to  tbe  public.  At  tbat  time  merit  of 
this  kind  was  a  passport  botb  to  fame  and  ricb^,  and  Mr* 
Somers,  wbo  in  some  degree  ow^d  bis  promotion  to  tbe 
muses,  sbowed  himself  not  ungrateful  wben  be  endeavoured 
to  raise  \nto  notice  their  favourite  votsury  Addison.  .  Sir 
Francis  Winnington,  then  solicitor,  was  one  of  bis  earliest 
patrons.  By  such  assistance,  united  to  bis  own  merit  and 
application,  be  became,  what  was  very  rarely  seen  in  those 
days,  when  a  deeper  legal  knowledge  was  supposed  esaen* 
tiahto  a  barmter,  an  eminent  counsel,  before  be  bad  at* 
tained  the  age  of  thirty.  It  is  imagined  by  some^  tbat  his 
early  acquaintance  with  tbe  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  might 
have  contributed  to  tura  bis  attention  t6  tne  law,  and 
possibly  accelerated  bis  rapid  progress  in  that  profeasion. 
|Iis  abilities,  however,  and  powerful  oratory,  were  always 
exerted  in  favour  of  liberty^  and  in  the  support  of  that 
rational  freedom  which  is  equally  opposed  to  licentiousness 
and  slavery. 

Having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  lord  Russell,  Al« 
gernon  Sidney,  and  other  supporters  of  liberty  at  that 
time,  he  frequently  employed  bis  pen  against  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  but  as  it  was  his 
practice  to  publish  such  pieces  without  bis  name,  very 
few  of  them  are  now  known,  and  these  we  shall  notice  at 
tbe  conclusion  of  this  article.  In  1688,  when  in  his  thirty* 
sixth  year,  be  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  for  the 
seven  prelates  who  were  tried  for  opposing  tbe  dispensing 
power  of  James  II.  He  bad  afterwards  a.  considerable 
share  in  concerting  the  measures  for  bringing  about  the 
revolution.  He  was  chosen  representative  for  his  native  city 
of  Worcester,  in  the.  convention-parliament ;  and  in  the 
conference  between  the  two  bouses  about  th^  word,  ubdi- 
cated,  on  which  be  delivered  a  celebrated  speech,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  tbe  managers  for  tbe  House  of  Commons* 
,  On  the  accession  of  king  William,  Mr.  Somers  was  re* 
warded  for  his  exertions,  by  being,  on  May  9,  1689,  made 
solicitor-general,  elected  recorder  of  Gloucester  in  16190, 
appointed  attorney-general,  on  May  2,  1692,  and  lord- 
keeper  in  1693.    We  may  judge  of  bis  popularity,  his 
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activity,  and  political  skill,  by  the  following  expression  of 
lord  Sunderland)  in  a  letter  to  king  William,  written  about 
this  period :  **  Lord  Somers/*  says  he,  ^  is  the  life,  the 
soul,  the  spirit  of  bis  party;  and  can  answer  for  itP  A 
character  of  such  influence  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  a 
yet  unestabiished  monarch,  and  accordingly  king  William, 
who  had  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Mr. 
Somers  when  solicitor-general,  nqw  created  him  baron  of 
Evesham,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.  For  the  sup^ 
port  of  these  dignities  arid  honours,  his  majesty  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Ryegate  and  Howlegh,  in  Surrey, 
and  another  grant  of  2,100/.  per  annum  out  of  the  fee-fonn 
rents  of  the  crown.  Lord  Orford,  in  a  note  on  his  very 
flippant  character  of  lord  Somers,  thinks  these  grants 
formed  an  alloy,  but  has  not  told  us  bow  lord  Somers*s 
rank  was  to  be  kept  up  without  them.  ^<  One  might  as 
well,*'  observes  lord  Hardwicke,  ^'  lay  a  heavy  charge  on  his 
fkther's  (sir  Robert  Walpole)  memory,  for  the  grants  of 
lucrative  offices  obtained  for  his  family,  andT taking  a  pen- 
sion when  he  resigned.  Lord  Somers  raised  no  inore  from 
his  offices  and  grants  than  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
live  with  decency  and  elegance.'* 

Before  the  king's  departure  for  Holland,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1697,  his  majesty  communicated  to  lord  Somers 
a  proposition  made  by  count  Tallard,  to  prevent  a  war 
about  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the 
death  of  the  then  monarch  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor afterwards  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  then 
in  Holland,  informing  him,  that  fresh  offers  had  been 
made  to  the  same  purpose ;  aiid  requiring  him  to  dispatch 
full  powers,  under  the  great  seal,  with  the  names  in  blank, 
to  empower  his  majesty  to  treat  with  the  before  mentioned 
Count.  This  order  he  accordingly  complied  with ;  and  the 
hegociations  being  immediately  entered  upon,  a  treaty  was 
concluded.  This  was  the  first  Partition-treaty;  and  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  which  began  Nov.  16, 1699,  great 
complaints  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
chancellor;  and  the  House  being  resolved,  on  Dec.  6,  to 
pfush  the  resumption  of  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeited 
estates,  by  tacking  it  to  tbe  land*  tax-bill,  an  address  was 
concerted  on  April  10,  J 700,  praying,  that  "John  lord 
Somers,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  should  be  removed 
for  e^er  from  his  majesty's  presence  and  councils ;"  but  tbe 
majority  of  the  House  voted  against  any  such  address^ 
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However^  tlie  parliament  being  prorogued  the  next  day,- 
bis  majesty  sent  for  the  lord  chancellor,  and  desired  him  / 
to  surrender  the  seals  yofuntarily;  but  this  his  lordship 
declinjed,  thiivking  that  it  would  imply  a  consciousness  of 
guilt.  He  told  the  king,  however,  that  whensoever  his 
majesty  should  send  a  warrant,  under  his  hand,  command- 
ing him  to  deliver  them  up,  he  would  immediately  obey  it. 
Accordingly  an  order  was  brought  to  him  for  this  purpose 
by  lord  Jersey,  upon  which  the  seals  were  sent  to  the 
king.  Thus  was  lord  Somers  removed  from  the  post  of 
chancel  lor,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  with 
great  integrity  and  ability ;  and  although  this  was  contrary 
to  the  king's  inclinations  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  it-was 
not  sufficient  to  appease  the  tory  party,  who  now  formed  a 
design  to  impeach  him.  This  his  lordship  in  some  measure 
anticipated,  by  sending,  on  April  14,  170^  a  message  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  ^'  having  heard  that  the 
House  was  in  a  debate  concerning  him,  he  desired  that  he 
qaight  be  admitted  and  heard.".  This  was  granted,  and  a 
chair  being  set  by  the  serjeant,  a  little  within  the  bar  on 
the  left  hand,  he  had  directions  to  acquaint  lord  Semers, 
that  he  might  come  in ;  and  on  his  eutrance  the  Speaker 
informed  him,  that  he  might  repose  himself  in  the  chair 
provided  for  him.  His  lordship  then  defended  himself 
with  respect  to  his  share  in  concluding  the  partition-treaty, 
which  was  the  principal  charge  against  him  in  that  House, 
and,  according  to  Burnet^  <<$poke  so  fully  and  clearly, 
that,  upon  his  withdrawing^  it  was  believed,  if  the  ques* 
tion  had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  had  been  soon 
at  au  end,  and  that  the  prosecution  would  have  been  let 
fall.  But  his  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  such  a  length, 
that  the  impression,  which  his  speech  had  made,  was 
much  worn  out ;  and  the  House  sitting  till  it  was  past  ipid* 
night,  they  at  last  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  seven  or  eight 
to  impeach  him.'*  . 

On  the  19th  of  May  following^  the  articles  of  impeach* 
ment  against  lord  Somers  were  carried  to  the  House  of. 
Peers,  but  a  misunderstanding  arising  between  the  two, 
Houses,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Lords,  without  any  farther 
prosecution  of  the  Commons.     King  William   dying  not    . 
long  after,  lord  Somers,  not  being  a  favourite  at  the  new 
court,  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  his  seat  near  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
study  of  history,  antiquities^  and  polite  literature.     From 
1698  to  1703  he'bad  sat  as  president  of  th$  Royal  Society, 
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of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  in  the  first  of  these 
years.  He  still  continued  his  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  he  opposed  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional 
nonconformity ;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Lords^ 
in  the  conference  between  the  two  Houses  upon  that  bill 
in  1702«  In  1706  he  projected  the  plan  *f6r  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  by  queen  Anne 
one  of  the  managers.  The  same  year  he  introdueed  a  bill 
for  preventing  delays  and  expences  in  proceedings  at  law : 
and  also  some  regulations  with  regard  to  passing  private 
acts  of  parliament. 

Upon  a  change  of  measures  in  1708,  he  was  again  .called 
into  office,  and  appointed  president  of  the  council.  But 
the  whig  interest,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  support,  began 
now  rapidly  to  decline.  The  same  engine  was  played  off 
against  it,  which  has  so  often  since  been  the  last  resource 
of  party  animosity.  The  empty  splendours  of  conquest 
were  derided ;  find  the  people  Warned  that,  while  they 
joined  in  the  huzza  of  victory,  they  were  impoverishing 
themselves  merely  to  enrich  a  few  creatures  of  the  minister. 
Swift  had  no  small  concern  in  this  revolution  of  the  public 
mind,  by  his  pamphlet  on  ^^  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies.'* 
Another  change  of  administration  was 'effected  in  1710^ 
and  lord  Somers  once  more  retired  from  public  life.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  que^n  Anne's  reign  he  grew  very' 
infirm,  and  survived  the  powers  of  his  understanding.  Mr. 
Cooksey,  one  of  his  biographers,  and  a  descendant,  attti- 
butes  this  to'a  cause  which  every  admirer  of  lord  Somers 
must  regret,  and  perhaps  wish  suppressed  \  His  lordship 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  April  26,  17 16. 

*  Mr.  Cooksey,  an  ehthosiastic  ad-  suffer  more  than. he  did  from  indulging 

mireroflord  Somers,  and  who  defends  this  favourite  maxim,  in  which  he  was 

him  ably,  as  well  as  indignantly,  against  by  no  meatis  nice,  or  in  the  least  degree 

the  insinuations  of  Swift,  &c.  has  yet  delicate.    To  this  was  owing,  his  fr^* 

concluded  his  Essay  on  the  life  and  quent  illnesses  and  calls  to  Tunbridge;   , 

character  of  his  lordship,  with  the  fol-  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  thaC  wretch*  ^ 

lowing  particulars,  more  scf  iously  af-  ed  state  to  which  the  brightest  parts  * 

fecting  his  character  than  all  that  his  and  intellects  God  ever  bestowed  on 

contemporary  enemies  had  advanced,  man,  were  reduced  before  his  final  dis- 

**  Hit  (lord  Somert's)  ideas,  as  to  con-  solution.'*— We  know  not  how  to  re-  ' 

nexion  with  women  (having  bee.n  dis-  coneile  this  with  Miss  More*s  iotroduc* 

appointed  in  his  first  attachment,  on  ing  his  lord«khip  in  her  "  Religion  of  the  ; 

which  he  renounced    ever    after   the  Fashionable  World,'*  as  one  who  "  was 
thought  of  marrying)  were  such  as  he   -  not  only  remarkable  for  a  strict  attend- 

professes  and  teaches  in  the  Tale  of  a  ance  on  the  publi,c  duties  pf  religion, 

Tub  f,jacere  coHeclrtm  humorem  in  cor^  but  for  maintaining  them,  with  equal 

pora  quaque.    Nor  did  any  man  ever  exactness  in  his  family." 

;f  Mr.  Cooksey,  as.  we  shall  soon  noiiae^  attributes  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub^*  ^ 
to  lord  Somers. 

P   2 
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Many  tre  the  encomiums  wt^icb  have  been  bestowed 
upon  this  noble  and  illustrious  person.  Burnet  tells  og 
^bat  ^'  he  was  very  learned  in  bis  own  profession^  with  a 
great  deal  more  learning  in  other  professions  ;  in  divinity, 
philosophy,  and  bisU)ry,  He  bad  a  great  capacity  for 
business^  with  ap  e^^trMrdinary  temper ;  for  he  was  fair 
and  gentlei  p^rbaps  tp  a  fault,  considering  bis  post :  sa 
tliat  he  b^d  aU  the  patience  and  softness^  as  well  as  the 
justice  and  equity,  becomiDg  a  great  magistrate.*'  Lord 
Orford  calls  him  "  pne  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  him,  the  historians  of  the  last  age,  and  its  best 
authors,  represent  him  as  the  most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and 
the  honestest  statesman,  as  a  master-orator,  a  genius  of  the 
finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  ex- 
tensive views;  as  a  man  who  dispensed  blessings  by  his 
life,  and  planned  them  for  posterity/'  He  was  a  very  great 
patron  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Addison,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at  large  in  one  of 
his  *^  Freeholders,''  in  that  of  May  4,  1716,  where  he  has 
chosen  his  lordship's  motto  for  that  of  his  paper,  **  Pro- 
desse  quam  conspici."  Lord  Somers  was  one  of  those 
who  first  redeemed  Milton's  ^^  Paradise  Lost"  from  that 
obscurity  in  which  party-prejudice  and  hatred  had  suf- 
fered it  long  to  lie  neglected,  and  v\ho  pointed  out  the 
merits  of  that  noble  poem.  The  most  unfavourable  cha- 
racter of  lord  Somers  is  that  drawn  by  Swift,  once  his. 
friend,  as  appears  by  the  dedication  of  the  '^Tale  of  a  Tub,*^ 
if  that  be  Swift's;  and  here  we  may  notice  that  lord  So- 
mers's  biographer,  Mr.  Cook^ey^  offers  some  arguments,  and 
combines  some  facts,  to  prove  that  this  satire  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  lordship,  and  of  bis  gay  young  friend  lord 
Shrewsbury.  The  characters  of  Peter,  Jack,  'and  Martin, 
are  said  to  have  been  sketched  from  living  persons,  and 
tbese  sketches  of  character,  after  many  years  remaining  in 
MS.  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  lord  Shaftesbury 
and  sir  William  Temple,  are  said  to  have  been  published 
hy  dean  Swift.  That  this  work  was  the  sportive  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Somers,  *^  I  have  no  doubt,''  says  Mr.  Cooksey, 
<f  from  the  private  tradition  of  the  family,  and  drawn  by  him 
from  real  life,  and  originals  within  his  own  observation."' 
Blurton,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Somers,  a  good  and  pious  man, 
furnished,  it  u  said,  the  portrait  of  the  church  of  England 
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ttiai).  The  eharacter  of  Jack,  the  Calvinisti  ekhifaitied  that 
of  his  grandfather,  Somers,  who  was  so  devoted  an  ad-» 
mirer  of  Richard  Baxter,  of  pre^byterian  memory,  as  to  b^ 
induced  to  spend  most  of  his  latter  days  with  him  at  Kid- 
derminster, and  to  (direct  his  reihains  to  be  deposited  Under 
a  cross  tn  the  cb«irch-yard  there,  as  be  supposed  thd 
ground  baUowed  by  the  sanctity  of  Baxter.  Peter  had  hii 
lineaments  from  Either  Petre,  the  Jesuit;  Cord  Somers^s 
later  biographer,  Mr.  Maddock,  after  examining  the  pro-* 
bability  of  this  story,  discredits  it,  and  leaves  the  '^  Tale  of 
a  Tub^'  thd  property  of  its  generally  reputed  author,  deaa 
Swift;  and  most  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maddook  than  in 
that  of  Mr.  Cooksey. 

The  other  works  attributed  to  lord  Somers,  #ith  more 
or  less  authority,  are,  1 .  **  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse  ;'* 
but  this  has  been  disputed.  Mr.  Malone  says,  the  author  of 
this  severe  attack  on  Dryden  hajl  never  been  discovered. 
Pope  assures  us  that  lord  Somers  **  was  wholly  ignorant  at 
it  ;'^  but,  says  Mr.  Malone,  <<  if  Vomers  had  written  any 
part  of  this  libel  (we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  writteil 
the  scandalous  part  of  it)  thirty  years  before  he  was  ac<^ 
quainted  with  Pope,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  made 
a  young  author  of  four-and-twenty  the  depositary  of  hi^ 
secret  ?  Two  years  before  this  satire  was  published,  he 
had  appeared  as  a  poet;  and  near  two  hundred  lines  of  it, 
that  is,  nearly  two  parts  out  of  three,  are  a  political  enco^ 
mium  and  vindication  of  the  whigs,  without  any  offensive 
personality,  couched  in  such  moderate  poetry  ad  is  found 
in  Somers's  acknowledged  poetical  ^  productidns/*  Lord 
Somers*s  other  and  acknowledged  poems  w^re^  2.  **  Trans- 
lation of  the  Epistle  of  Dido  to  ^neas."  3.  "  Translation 
of  Ariadne  to  Thesefus."  Of  the  prose  kind  were,  4. 
*'  Translation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Alcibiades."  5.  «  A  just 
and  modest  Vindication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last 
Parliaments,"  1681,  4to,  first  written  by  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, but  new-drawn  by  Somers,  published  in  Bald^in*s 
collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The 
two  following  are  doubtful :  6.  "  The  Security  of  English- 
men's Lives,  or  the  trust,  power,  and  duty  of  the  Grand 
Juries  of  England  explained  according  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  government,  &c."  1682,  and  1700.  7. "  Lord 
Somers^s  Judgment  of  whole  kingdoms  in  the  power,  &c. 
of.  Kings/'  1710,  8vo,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to  bit 
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ttyle  or  matinen  With  more  certainty  vre  may  add,^  S.,^<  A 
Speech  at  the  conference  on  the  word  Abdicated^^'*  in  the 
General  Dictionary, .  and  probably  published  separately. 
$.  *<  Another  on  tbe  same  occasion.'^  10.  ^*  Speeches  at 
the.  trial  of  lord  Preston/'  11.  ^<  His  letter  to  king  WiU 
liam  on  the  Partition-treaty,^'  ;  12.  *^  His  answer  to  his  Im- 
peachment.'' 13.  '^  Extracts  from  two  of  his  Letters  to  lord 
Wharton.'^  14.  *'  Addresses  of  the  Lords  in  answer  to  Ad« 
dresses  of  (he  Commons."  15.  <^  The  Argument  of  the  lord 
keeper  Somers  on  his  giving  judgment  in  .the  Banker's  Case, 
delivered  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  July  23,  16.96.^'  He 
is  supposed  likewise  to  have,  written  "  The  preface  to  Dr. 
Tindal's  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,"  a  '^  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Succession, .  collected  out  of  the  recprds,  writ*^ 
ten  foiir' the  satisfaction  of '  the  E.  of  H."  This  was  in 
fieivour  of  the  attempt  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  and 
l¥as  re-printed  in  1714.  The  MSB.  of  this  able  statesman 
and  lawyer  filled  above  sixty  folio  volumes,  whjch  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1752.  Some  re« 
mains,  which  the  fire  had  spared,  were  published  by  lord 
H^rdvU'icke  in  1778,  4to,  entitled  ^<  State  Papers,  from  1501 
to  1726;"  This  noble  editor  informs  us  that  the  treatise  on 
Grand  Jurors,  the  Vindication  of  the  lost  Parliament  of 
Charles  H.  above-mentioned,  and  the  famoas  last  Speech 
of  king  William,  were  all  found  in  the  hand- writing  of 
lord  Somers.  The  **  Somers  Tracts,"  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  are  a  collection  of  scarce  pieces  in  four  sets  of 
four  vOlt)mes  each,  4to,  published  by  Cogan  from  pamph* 
lets  chiefly  collected  by  lord  Somers.  His  lorc}ship  left  a 
large  and  well-chosen  library  of  books,  and  many  curious 
I^ISS.  '  Of  this  collection  Whiston,  the  bookseller,  gives 
the  foUovving  account:  >^  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the 
rolls,  married  one  of  his  sisters :  the  other  was  married  to 
—  Cocks,  esq.  I  think ;  she  left  two  daughters,  one  of 
.which  married  sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  thereby  came  to  the 
right  of  the  fourth  share  of  that  collection,  and  purchased 
the  other  fourth.  They  consisted  of  about  6000  articles, 
and  were  valued  at  near  4000/,  by  Mr,  Gyles  and  Mr. 
Charles  Davies.  I  was  employed,  when  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Gyles,  in  dividing  them  between  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  sir 
Philip  Yorke,  previous  to  which  I  called  them  over,  to 
see  if  they  answered  the  catalogue.  Every  hook  almost 
went  through  my  hands  four  or  five  times.  This  gave  me 
an  opport^nity,  when  young,  of  attaining  tl^  knowledge 
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of  many  scarce  *  books,'  mbch  sboiier '  than '  the  common 
course  of  business  wQuid  have  dorie.  .  The  catalbgue  was 
'CxtceHently  well  ranged  in  sciences  and  their  sabdivisions, 
by  the  care,  I  heard,  of  the  rev.  Hulnphrey  Wanley.  It 
was  about  1731  the  afiair  was  finished.  A  fine  collectioa 
of  Bibles  in  all  languages  made  a  part.'* 

Lord  Somers  never  married.  The  two  sisters  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  were  Mary,  who  married  C hades  Cocks^ 
esq.  grandfather  to  Charles  Cocks,  created  baron  SomeHi 
in  1784;  and 'Catherine,  who  married  James  Harris^  esq, 
of  Salisbury,  the  ancestor  of  lord  Malmsbtiry.  The  eldest 
^daughter  by  this  marriage,  Elizabeth,  married  sir  Joseph 
Jekyi,  master  of  the  rolls,  who  introduced  Mr.  Yorke  to 
Mr.  Cocks,  as  a  proper  match  for  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar^ 
garet,  then  the  young  widow  of  Mr.  Williaoi  Lygon  of 
Madersfield.^ 

SOMERVILE  (William),  an  English  poet,  was  Aen 
scended  from  a  veiy  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  War* 
wick.  His  ancestors  bad  large  possessions  at  Kingston,  in 
Worcestershire,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed  Ward.  !•  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Somervile,  of  Edston,  in  Warwidu 
shire,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  was  born  near  Avon^s  banksi 
He  was  born  at  Edston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  bred 
at  Wincfaest^er  school,  and  chosen  from  thence  fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxford,  as  was  his  brother  Dr.  Somervile; 
rector  of  Adderbury,  in  Oxfordshire.  Dr.  Johnson,  says^ 
he^^  never  heard  of  him  but  as  a  poet,  a  country  geniiie^ 
man,  and  a  useful  justice  of  the  peace  ;*'  and  indeed  very 
little  i^  known  of  his  hiftory*  >•      . 

The  following*  account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his 
friend  Shenstone,'  will  be  read  with  pain  by  those  whom 
his  poems  have  delighted.  '<  Our  old  friend  Somervile  is 
dead  !  I  did  not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I 
find  myself  on  this  occasion,  ^  Subiatiim  quscrimus.l  I  can 
now  excuse  all  his  foibles,  impute  them  to  age  and  to  .dis<^ 
tress  of  circuntstanc^s ;  the  last  of  these  constderatiaais 
wrings  my  very  soul  to  think  on.  For  a  man  of  faiigb  spiri^ 
conscious  of  having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
"pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagtiedand  threatened  by  wretches 

thilt  ai^  low  id  every  sense,  to  be-  forced  to  drink :  himself 

"1.   ■  •  .  ■       - 

>  6«n;    Diet. — Biog.    Brit.— ^Nash's    Worcestershire.— -TiadaPs  History   of 
J$fef baok-^wift's  Worki. — Malone*i  Dryden.— Burnet's  Own  Times. — Birqii's 
Tillotson. — Whislon's  MS  notes  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary. — Life,  by 
Cuokfey,  and  by  Maddock,  Ito.—Park's  Royal  and^oble  Authors,  Ice 
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into  paiDs  of  the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pttins  of 
the  mind,  is  a  oiisery.''     He  died  Jaly  14,  1743. 

From  lady  Luxborough^s  Letters,  p.  211,  we  find  that  Mr. 
fiomervile  translated  from  Voltaire  the  play  of  ^^Alzira,^ 
«rhich  was  then  in  manuscript  in  her  hands. 

His  distresses,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  need  not  be  much 
pitied :  bis  estate  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a 
year,  which  by  his  death  derolYed  tolord  Somervile,-of 
Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  lived  till  ninety,  bad 
A  jointure  of  six  hundred.  Dr.  Johnson  regrets  his  not 
being  better  enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer,  who 
at  least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  good  example  to 
4nen  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  eler 
gant  knowledge ;  and  who  has  shewn  by  the  subjects  which 
his  poetry  has  adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once 
a  skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  tried  many 
Biode^  of  poetry;  and  though  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any 
r«u;hed  such  excellence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may 
commonly  be  said  at  least,  that  "  he  writes  very  well  for  a 
gentleman**'  His  serious  pieces  are  sometimes  elevated, 
imd  his  trifles  are  sometimes  elegant.  His  subjects  are 
commonly  such  as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or 
energy  of  expression.  His  fables  are  generally  stale,  aftd 
therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  favourite,  The  Two 
Springs,  thejiction  is  unnatural,  and  the  moral  inconse- 
quential. In  bis  Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with 
too  little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity  of 
narration.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  bis 
**  Chace,"  which  is  entitled  to  gre&t  praise  as  a  descriptive 
poem.-* 

SOMNER  (William),  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 

'  was  born  at  Canterbury,  March  30,  1606,  according  to  the 
iiccount  given  by  his  wife  and  son ;  but,  according  to  the 
register  of  the  parish  of  St.*  Margarpt^s,  much  earlier,  for 
it  represents  him  to  have  been  baptized  Nov.  5,  1593.  It 
was  a  proper  birth-place  for  an  antiquary,  being  one  of  the 
9iost  ancient  oities  in  England ;  and  Somner  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that,  like  Claudian's  good  old  citiaseti  of 
Verona,  within  the  walls,  or  in  the  sight  of  them^  be  grew 
up,,  lived,  and  died.     He  was  of  a  reputable  fMlily  ;  an^ 

'  his  father  was  registrar  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  under  sir 

^  Johnson's  Lives. — St^enitone's  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  48.-p-Lady  Lokb^rongbV 
la^n,  p.  175,  3U.-^Gent  M«s*  vol.  LXXXIV. 
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N^Miel  Brent^  wwkmitmtyp  At  a  proper  agis*  be  wm 
sent  to  tbe  free-Msbool  of  that  city,  vfbere  be  seems  to  have 
acquired  #  competent  koovrledge  of  tbe  Latin  language  at 
least.  Thence  be  was  reflaoved,  and  placed  as  clerk  to  bis 
fatber  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts  of  that  diocese ;  and  was 
afterwards  preferred  to  a  creditable  office  in  those  courts 
by  archbishop  Laud.  His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time 
lay  to<  tbe  study  of  antiquities ;  and  he  took  all  opportu* 
Bities  of  indulging  it.  He  was  led  early,  in  bis  walks 
through  tbe  suburbs  and  tbe  fields  of  that  city,  to  survey 
the  British  bricks^  tbe  Roman  ways,  tbe  Danish  bills  and 
works,  the  Saxon  monasteries,  and  tbe  Norman  churches^ 
This  Was  bis  amusement  abroad  ;  at  home  he  delighted  hi 
old  manuscripts,  leger-books,  rolls  and  records ;  bis  knowr 
ledge  of  which  was  such^  that  upon  questions  concerning 
descent  of  families,  tenure  of  estates,  dedication  of  churches^ 
right  of  tithes,  and  the  history  of  use  and  Custom^  he  waa 
consulted  by  all  his  neighbours.    • 

In  1640  be  published  ''The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,*' 
jtto ;  an  accurate  performance,  and  very  seasonably  exe^ 
cuted,  as  it  preserved  from  oblivion  many  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  were  soon  after  buried  by  civil  discord  in 
ruin.  This  work  obtained  a  high  pbaracter ;  and  Dr.  Meric 
Casaubon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  ericou^ 
rager  T>f  our  author  in  his  studies,  represent^  it  as  *'  ex-* 
ceediogly  useful,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to  know  th0 
state  of  tbat  once  flourishing  city,  but  to  all  that  are  cu* 
rious  in  the  ancient  English  history."  It  was  reprinted  in 
folio,  with  cuts,  and  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  editor, 
Nicholas  Batteley,  to  which  he  added  a  second  part,  of  bit 
own  composition.  Thus  far  Somner  had  searched  only  into 
the  Latin  writers,  and  such  national  records  as  had  been 
penned  since  tb^  Norman  conquest :  but  his  thirst  aftev 
antiquities  urged  him  to  proceed,  and  to  attain  the  British 
and  lii^axon  tongues«  To  acquire  the  British,  there  were 
rules  of  grammar,  explications  of  words,  and  other  suf-t 
$€ieiit  memoirs^  besides  tbe  living  dialect,  to  guide  a  man 
^f  industry  and  resolution  ;  but  tbe  Saxon  was  extinct,  and 
t}ie.  iiH)P9mei>ts  of  i&  io  few  and  so  latent,  tbat  it  required 
IPit^pite  courage  as  well  as  patipnce.  £ncoursged,  bow-* 
ever,  by  bis  friend  Citsaubon,  and  being  of  kn  active  spirit^ 
he  did  not  despair ;  but,  beginning  bis  work,  he  succeeded 
so  wonderfully,  as  to  be  coqupared  with  the  moi»t  knowing 
in  tb^t  ¥f%y :  and  t^e  has  always  been  ranked  by  tbe  bes( 
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judges  sLmong  the  few  complete  critic^  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage. His  skill  in  this  obliged  him  to  in<][uire  into  most 
of  the  ancient  European  languages ;  and-^iqade  him  also  go 
through  the  Old  Gaelic^  Irish,  Scotch,  anH  Danish  dialects, 
and  yet  more 'particularly  the  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  and 
German^  Of  his  perfection  i«  the  latter  he  gave  tb'e  world 
a  public  specimen  on  the  following  occasion.  While  his 
friend  Casaubon  was  employed  in  an  esfsay  on  the  Sax6n 
tongue,  he  met  with  an  epistle  of  Lipslus  to  Schottus^  which 
contained  a  large  catalogue  of  old  German  words,  in  use 
with  that  nation  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  before.  Ca* 
saubon  thought  that  many  of  them  had  a  great  affinity  to 
the  Saxon  ;  and,  therefore,  being  then  in  London,  sent 
down  the  catalogue  to  Somner  at  Canterbury ;  who  in  a  few 
days  returned  his  animadversion^  upon  them,  and  shewed 
the  relation  of  the  German  with  the  Saxon  language. 
They  were  published  as  an  appendix  to  Casaubon's  essay 
in  1650,  8vo;  at  which  time  the  same  Casaubon  informs' 
us,  <*  that  Somner  would  have  printed  all  his  useful  labours, 
and  have  Written  much  more,  if  that  fatal  catastrophe  had 
not  interposed,  which  brought  no  less  desolation  upon  let- 
ters than  upon  the  land." 

'  Somher^s  reputation  was  now  so  well  established  that  no 
monuments  of  antiquity  could  be  further  published  without 
bis  advice  and  helping  hand.  In  1652,  when  a  eollectidn  of 
historians  came  forth  under  this .  title  '^  Historiee  Anglicanse 
ScriptoriBs  X.  ex  vet.  MSS.  nunci  primum  in  iucem  edfti,'* 
the  Appendix,  ox  Ghssariumy  (SeciELFRic,)  waa  the  labour 
of  Mr.  Somner :  whom  sir  Roger  Twisden,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  archbishop  Usher  and  Mr.  Selden,  published 
these  historians,  represents  in  the  preface  as  '*  a  man  of  pri- 
mitive probity  and  candour,  a  most  sagacious  searcher  into 
the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  roost  expert  in  the  Saxon 
tongue.''  Hickes  afterwards  calls  this  glossary  of  Somner^s 
**  incomparable,  a  truly  golden  work;  without  which  thfe 
fen  historians  had  been  imperfect  and  little  useful."  Som- 
Iter's  friends  had  still  more  work  for  him :  they  observed  it 
was  impossible  to  cultivate  any  language,  or  recommend  ft 
to  learners,  without  the  help  of  a  dtetionary ;  and  this  was 
yet  wanting  to  the  Saxon;  On  him,  therefore,  they  laid 
the  mighty  task  of  compiling  one:  but,  as  this  work  re- 
quired much  time  and  great  expeiKC,  it  became  an  obje^t> 
to  contrive  some  competent  reward  and  support,  besides^ 
aflbrding  him  their  countenane^t  aod  assistance.  JShr  Hetk^ 
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Spelman  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for  ^*  pro- 
jDooUDg  the  Saxon  tongue^  either  by  reading  it  publicly,  or 
by  the  edition  of  Saxon  manuscripts,  and  other  books  :*^ 
and,  this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657,  archbishop  Usher 
recommended  Somner  to  the  patron,  Roger  Spelman,  esq. 
grandson  of  the  founder,  that  ^*  he  would  confer  on  him 
the  pecuniary,  stipend,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a  Saxon 
dictionary,  which  would  more  improve  that  tongue,  than 
bare  academic  lectures.*'  Accordingly,  Somner  bad  the 
salary,  and  now  pursued  the  work,  in> which  he  had  already 
taade  considerable  progress ;  for  it  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford, in  April  1659,  with  an  inscription  to  all  students  in 
the  Saxon  tongue,  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Roger  Spel- 
man, esq.  and  a  preface. 

Just  before  the  Restoration,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Deal,  for  endeavouring  to  procure  hands  to  pe- 
tition fora  free  parliament.  In  1660,  he  was  made  master 
of  St.  John's  hospital,  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury ;  and 
about  the  same  time  auditor  of  Christ-church,  in  that  city. 
The  same  year  he  published,  in  quarto,  ^^  A  treatise  of 
.Gavel -kind,  both  name  and  thing,  shewing  the  true  ety- 
mology and  derivation  of  the  one ;  the  nature,  antiquity, 
and  original,  of  the  other ;  With  sundry  emergent  obset^* 
vations,  both  pVeasant  and  profitable  to  be  known  of  Ken- 
tishmen  and  others,  especially  such  as  are  studious  either 
of  the  ancient  custom,  or  the  common  law  of  this  king« 
dom.''  In  this  work  he  shewed  himself  an  absolute  civilian, 
and  a  complete  common  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  profound  an-^ 
tiquary.  This  was  his  last  publication  :  he  left  behind  him 
,  many  observations  in  manuscript,  and  some  treatises,  one 
of  which,  *^  of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent,?  was 
publish(?d  at  Oxford,  1693,  8vo,  by  James  Brome,  M.  A. 
rector  of  Chariton,  and  chaplain  to  the  Cinqoe-ports  ;  and 
^Juiii  CsBsaris  Portus  Iccius  illustratus  a  Somnero,  Da 
Fresne,  et  Gibson,''  was  printed  at  the  same  place,  1624, 
8vo.  To  the  former  is  prefixed  his  life  by  White  Kennet, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough.  These  works  were  parts 
of  an  intended  history  of  the  antiquities  of  Kent. 

Somner  died  March  30,  1669,  after  having  been  twice 
married,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  St,  Margaret's 
church,  Canterbury,  where  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 
Dr.  Kennet  tells  us,  that  ^^  he  was  courteous,  without  de-^ 
sign;  wise,  without  a  trick;  faithful,  without  a  reward; 
humble  and  compassionate;  moderate  and  equal;   never 
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fretted  by  his  afflictions,  nor  elated  by  Uie  favours  of  bea- 
Ten  and  good  men.''  Of  his  ^^  Saxon  Dictionary"  be  says^ 
**  For  this,  indeed,  is  a  farther  honour  to  the  work,  and  the 
author  of  it,  that  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and 
confusion^  of  ignorance  and  iyranny,when  all  the  professors 
of  true  religion  and  good  literature  were  silenced  and  op-» 
pressed.  And  yet  Providence  so  ond^red,  that  the  loyal 
suffering  party  did  all  that  was  done  for  the  improvement 
of  letters,  atnl  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Those  that  in« 
truded  into  the  places  of  power  and  profit  did  nothing  but 
ilefile  the  press  with  lying  new  and  fast  sermons,  while  the 
poor  ejected  churchmen  did  works  of  which  the  world  was 
not  worthy^"  This  opinion,  which  is  not  strictly  just,  it 
yet  considerably  strengthened  by  an  appeal  which  Dr. 
Kennet  makes  to  the  **  Mouasticon,  the  Decern  Scripto* 
res,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  the  Loqdon  Critics,  the  Council 
of  Florence,  and  the  Saxon  Dictionary.''  Somner's  many 
well-selected  books  and  choice  manuscripts  were  pur* 
chased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  for  the  li« 
brary  of  that  church,  where  they  now  remain.  A  catalogue 
of  his  manuscripts  is  subjoined  to  the  life  abov^mentioned. 
He  was  a  man  '^antiquis  moribus,"  of  great  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  mariners.  He  adhered  to  king  Charles,  in 
the  time  of  his  troubles  ;  and,  when  he  saw  him  brought 
to  the  block,  his  zeal  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  but 
broke  out  into  a  passionate  elegy,  entitled  ^' Tbe.insecu<« 
rity  of  princes,  considered  in  an  occasional  meditation  upon 
the  king's  late  sufferings  and  death,"  1648,  4to.  Soon 
after,  he  published  another  affectionate  poem,  to  which 
is  pre6xed  the  pourtraicture  of  Charles  I.  before  bis. 
jEixo^y  ^okTixuKD,  and  this  title,  ^^  The  frontispiece  of  the  king's 
book  opened,  with  a  poem  annexed,  ^  The  Insecurity  of 
Princes,'  &c."  4to, 

Among  his  friends  and  correspondents  were  the  arch« 
bishops  Laud  and  Usher,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  William 
Dugdale,  sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  antiquary  Mn  William 
Burton,  sir  John  Marsham,  Elias  Ashmole,  esq.  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp  and  character.  A  print  of  him  is  placed 
over-against  the  titlepage  of  his  treatise  *^  Of  the  Roman 
ports  and  forts  in  Kent.'^  ^ 

SOPHOCLES,  an  ancient  Greek  tragic  poet,  was  born 
at  Athens  in   the  71st   olympiad,  about  500  B.  C.      His 

I  Life  by  Kennet.— 'Biog.  Brit.«— Gough*i  Topography.— Peck's  Desiderata. 
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fatljer  Sopbilus^  of  whose  condition  nbthing  certain  can  be 
collected,  educated  him  in  all  the  politer  accomplishments: 
he  learned  music  and  dancing  of  Lamprua,  as  Athentens 
days ;  and  had  ^schylus  for  his  master  in  poetry.  He  was 
about  sixteen  at  the  time  of  XerxeB^s  expedition  into 
Greece :  and  brtng  at  Salamis,  where  the  Grecians  werd 
employed  in  fixing  the  monuments  of  the  victory,  after  the 
flight  of  that  prince,  and  the  entire  rout  of  all  his  generals, 
be  is  reported  to  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  choir  of 
youths ;  and  while  they  sung  a  p»an,  to  have  guided  the 
measures  with  his  harp. 

He  was  five  and  twenty,  when  he  conquered  his  master 
£$obylus  in  tragedy.  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general,  having 
found  Theseus*8  bones,  and  bringing  the  noble  relics  with 
solemn  pomp  into  the  city,  a  contention  of  tragedians  was 
appointed  ;  as  was  usual  on  extraordinary  occasions.  .£s« 
cbylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals ;  and  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  although  it  was  the  first 
play  he  ever  presented  in  public.  The  esteem  and  wonder 
that  all  Greece  expressed  at  his  wisdom,  made  him  con- 
ceived to  be  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the  gods.  Thus  they 
tell  us,  that  iEsculapius  did  him  the  honour  to  visit  him  at 
his  house ;  and,  from  a  story  related  by  Cicero,  it  should 
seem  that  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  no  less  respect 
fpr  him.  ApoUonius  Tyanensis,  in  his  oration  before 
Domitian,  tells  the  emperor,  that  Sophocles  the  Athenian 
was  able  to  check  and  restrain  the  furious  winds,  when  they 
were  visiting  his  country  at  an  unseasonable  time. 

This  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  worth  opened  him  a  free 
]Missage  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  We  find  him,  in 
Strabo,  going  in  joint  commission  with  Pericles,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  Samians.  .  Cicero,  in  his  book  ^^De  Senec^ 
tute,'^  produces  Sophocles  as  an  example,  to  shew,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  memory  and  parts  is  not  a  necessary 
attendant  of  old  age.  He  observes,  that  this  great  man 
continued  the  profession  of  his  art,  even  to  his  latest  years; 
but  his  sons  resented  this  severe  application  to  writing,  as  a 
neglect  of  his  family  and  estate.  On  this  account,  they  at 
last  brought  the  business  into  court  before  the  judges;  and 
petitioned  the  guardianship  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was 
grown  a  dotard,  and  therefore  incapable  of  managing  his 
concerns.  The  aged  poet,  being  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tion,  in  order  to  his  defence,  came  presently  into  ^ourt, 
mud  recited  his  ^^  CBdipus  of  Colonos,''  a  tragedy  he  had  just 
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before  finished ;  and  then  desired  to  know,  whether  that 
piece  Tooked  l\\e  the  work  of  a  dotard  ?  There  needed  no 
other  plea  in  bis  favour ;  for  thejudges,  admiring  and  ap^ 
plauding  his  wit,  not  only  acquitted  bitn  of  the  charge,  but, 
as  Lucian  adds,  voted  his  sons  madmen  for  accusing  him. 
The  general  story  of  his  death  is,  that,  liaving  exhibited 
his  last  play,  and  obtained  the  prize,  he  fell  into  such  a 
transport  of  joy^  as  carried  him  off;  though  Lucian  differs 
from  the  common  report,  and  affirms  him  to  have  been 
choaked  by  a  grape-stone,  like  Anacreon.  He  died  at 
Athens  in  his  90th  year,  as  some  say ;  in  his  95th,  according 
to  others,  B.  C.  405» 

If  ^schyhis  be  styled,  as  he  usually  has  been,  the  fa* 
ther,  Sophocles  will  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  mas-' 
ter  of  tragedy;  since  what  the  former  brought  into  the 
world,  the  other  reduced  to  a  more  regular  form.     Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  when  he  would  give  us  the  highest  idea  of 
the  advances  Plato  made  in  philosophy,  compares  them  to 
the  improvements  of  Sophocles  in  tragedy.     The  chief 
reason  of  Aristotle's  giving  him  the  preference  to  Euripides 
was,  his  allowing  the  chorus  an  interest  in  the  main  action, 
so  as  to  make  every  thing  to  conduce  regularly  to  the  main 
design ;  whereas  we  often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  rambling 
song  of  the  chorus,  entirely  independent  of  the  main  business 
of  the  play.     Aristotle,  indeed,  has  given  Euripides  the 
epithet  of  TfoymireOog,  but  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  he  can 
mean  only  the  most  pathetic  ;  whereas,  on  the  whole,  he 
gives  Sophocles  the  precedency,  at  least  in  the  most  noble 
perfections  of  oeconomy,  manners,  and  style.     Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,   in  his  ^*  Art  of  Rhetoric,*'    commends 
Sophocles  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  persons  and 
characters ;  whereas  Euripides,  says  be,  did  not  so  much 
consult  the  truth  of  his  manners,  as  their  conformity  to 
common  life,    ile  gives  the  preference  to  Sophocles  on 
two  other  accounts :  first,  because  Sophocles  chose  the  no- 
blest and  most  generous  affections  and  manners  to  re- 
present ;  while  Euripides  employed  himself  in  expressing  < 
the  more  dishonest,  abject,  and  effeminate  passions ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  former  never  says  anything  but  what 
is  necessary,  whereas  the  latter  frequently  amuses  the  reader 
with  oratorical  deductions.     Cicero  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Sophocles,  that  he  called  him  the  divine  poet;  and, 
Virgil,  by  his  **  Sophocleo  cothurno,"  has  left  a  mark  of  • 
distinction,  which  seems  to  denote  a  preference  of  Sophoi- 
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«les  to  all  other  writers  of  tragedy.  Sophocles  i«  certainly 
the  most  masterly  of  th'e  three  Greek  tragedians,  the  most 
correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  the  most  just 
and  sublime  in  his  sentiments ;  and  is  eminent  for  his  de- 
scriptive talent. 

*  Out  of  above  an  hundred  tragedies,  which  Sophocles 
wrote,  only  seven  remain.  They  have  been  frequently 
published,  separately  and  together ;  with  the  Greek  scho- 
lia and  Latin  versions,  and  without.  The  first  edition  waa 
by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1502  ;  after  which  followed  those  of 
Turnebus,  4to.  1553;  of  H.  Stephens,  4to.  156S;  of  John- 
son, 1705,  ,1746,  3  vols.  8vo;  of  Capperonius,  1781,  2  vols. 
4to;  of.Brunck,  1786,  2  vols.  4to,  and  1786 — 9,  3  vols.; 
of  M  qsgrave,  Oxon.  1800,  3  vols.;  and  of  Both,  in  1806,. 
2  vols.  8vo;  They  have  been  al^  translated  into  English 
by  Francklin,  and  by  Potter.^ 

SORBAIT  (Paul),  a  good  medical  writer,  a  native  of 
Hainaut,  was  physician  to  the  imperial  court,  and  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Vielina  for  twenty-four  years.  He  died 
in  1691,  at  an- advanced  age.  He  has  left,  1.  *^  Common* 
taries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,"  in  Latin,  1680, 
4to.  2.  **  Medicina  universalis,  theoretica  et  practica," 
1701,  fol.  Though  this  work  has  been  much  esteemed^ 
as  solid  and  useful,  it  contains  some  things  which  at  pre- 
sent appear  rather  strange.  3.  *^  Consiliuqi  modicum,  siva 
dialogus  ioimicus,  de  peste  Viennensi,-*  1679,  12mo.  He 
says  here,  that  the  plague  of  that  year  carried  off  76,921 
persons^  4.  ^Several  discourses  in  a  periodical  paper  en^ 
titled  ^<  Ephemerides  of  the  Curious  in  Nature"' 

SORBIERE  (Samuel),  a  French  writer,  was  born  of 
Protestant  parents  Sept.  7, 1615.  His  father  was  a  trades- 
man; his  mother .  Louisa  was  the  sister  of  the  learned 
Samuel  Petit,  minister  of  Nismes.  These  dying  when  he 
was  young,  his  uncle  Petit  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
Having  iaid  a  proper  fouudation  in  language^  and  polite 
literature,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  divinity; 
butj^  being  presently  disgusted  with  this,  he  applied  him- 
lelf  to  physic,  and  sodii  made  such  a  progress,  as  to  form 
an  abridged  system  for  his  own  use,  which  was  afterwarda 
printed  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  He  went  into  Holland  in 
1642,  back  to  France  in  1645,  and  then  again  to  Holland 

«  Votsius  de  Poet.  Gr»c.-— Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr»c. — Relskii  Animacl.  in  Soph©- 
c]e«i. — Dibdin's  Classics. — Warton's  £iiay  on  Pope. — Blair's  Lceiuree. 
^  *'  £loy»  Oi^t.  de  Medecioe.  .  v 
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in  1^4*^)'  iw  wiiicb  year  be  married.  He  ntm  inteadtd-to 
practise^  atid  with  that  vtevr  w^nt  to  Leydeo>  buifgatn. 
changing'  his  imnd,  wa*  scarcely  settled  at  Leyden^  wfaen 
he  returaed'ta  France,  and  was  made  principal  of  the  ad« 
lege  of  Orange  in  1650.  <f 

In  1653  he  embraced  the  Popish  religion^  and,  g^^g 
tt>  Paria  in  1654,  published,  according  to  cnstom^  a  dis^i- 
ooBfse  upon  the  motives  of  bis  conversion,  which  he  dedt«i 
eated  to  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome^ 
where  he  made  himself  known  to  Alexander  Vil,  by  a 
Latin  letter  addressed  to  that  pope^  in  >wbicb  he  inveigbed 
against  the  envious  Protestants,  as  be  oaUed  them.  Upon 
his  return*  from  Rome,  he  came  over  tp  England ;  and 
>  afterwards  published^  in  1664,  a  relation  of  his  voyage 
hither,  wbieb  brought>him  into  trouble  and  disgrace ;  fsr^ 
having  taken  some  unv^rrantable  liberties  with  the  charae^' 
ter  of  a  nation  with  wbicb  France -at  that  lime  thought  it 
policy  to  be  on  j^aod*  terms,  he  was^  stripped  ot  his  title  of 
^*  Historiographer  of  France,*'  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  king,  and  sent  finr'^ome'time  into  bamshment.  His 
book  also  was  discoantenanoed  and  discredited,  by  a  tract 
published  against  it- in  the  city  of  Paris  9  while  Sprat,  after* 
watds  bishop />f  Rochester,  refuted  its  absurdities  io  ^'Ob« 
servatimis '  OB  ML  de  Soi^iere's  Voyage  into  England/'* 
\66S,  12mo.  This  work  was  reprinted  with  an  fngltsb 
edition  of  Sorbiere's  voyage,  ttnd  a  life  of  bkn  in  4-709,  dvoj 
Voltaire  has  also  been  i^ery  severe  upoe  'Aisr^orkt  •''  I 
would  not,''  sa^s  he,  ^^  imitate  the.  late  Mr.  Sorfciere^  who, 
having  stayed  three  oienths  iQ  England,  without  knowing 
any  thing  eitheir  of  ks  manners  or  of  its  language,  :thougl^ 
fit  to»  prini  a  reladoo^  which  proved  bdt  a  dull  scurrilous 
satire  upon  a  nation  he  knew  uotUidg  of.'? 
•^  Cardinal  Rospigliosi  bemg  likely  to  succeed  *AleKander 
VH.  i^  the  papal  chair,  Sorbiere  made  a  second  journey 
to  Rome.  ^  He  was  known  to  the  ctrtlinal  when  be  was  at 
Reme^  before^  and  having  published  a  collection  of  poems 
in  bis  praise^  fancied  that  promotion  must  foHow.  Ro* 
sf»glio»i  was  made  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Cletnent 
IX.;  but  Sorbiere  was  disappointed ;  for,  though- the  pope' 
gave  him  good  wordsy  yet  be  gave  him  nothing  aaore,  ex- 
cept a  small  sum  to  defray  the  charges  of  fats  journey. 
S6rbiere  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  could  not 
be  content,  and  was  therefore  ueyer  happy.  He  vvas  con- 
.tinuaUy  complaining  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  fortune; 
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ftfi^yetbis  finances  were  always  decent,  and  he  (irted  in 
tolerable  plenty.  Louis  XtV.  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  pope 
Aleicander  VII.  had  been  benefactors  to  him ;  and  many 
'  were  of  opinion,  that  he  bad  as  much  as  he  deserved.  He 
could  not  help  bemoaning  himself  even  to  Clement  IX. 
who  contenting  himself,  as  we  have  observed,  with  doin«^ 
him  some  little  honours,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 
fortune,  is  said  to  have  received  this  complaint  from  him^ 
'''Most  holy  father,  you  give  ruffles  to  a  man  who  is  with- 
out a  shin.'* 

In  tl^e  mean  time,  it  is  supposed  that  Sorbiere^s  connec- 
'  tions  would  have  advanced  him  higb^  in  the  church,  if  he 
had  beet)  sotind  in  bis  principles ;  but  be  was  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  a  divine.  He  revered  the  memory  of 
such  writers  as  Rabelais,  whom  he  made  his  constant  study : 
Montaigne  and  Gharron  were  heroes,  with  him,  nor  would 
he  suffer  them  to  be  ill  spoken  of  in  his  presence :  and  he 
bad  a  known  attachment  to  the  principles  and  person  of 
Gassendi,  whose  life,  prefixed  to  bis  works,  was  written 
by  Sorbiere.  These  connections  and  attachments  made 
him  suspected  of  scepticism,  and  this  suspicion  was  proba-^ 
biy  some  check  to  his  promotion  :  for,  otherwise,  he  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  not  destitute  of  good  qualities.  He 
was  very  well  skilled  in  languages  and  polite  literature,  and 
bad  some  knowledge  in  many  sciences.  He  died  of  a 
dressy,  the  9th  of  April,  1670. 

Though  his  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  literary  worlds 
yet  it  is  tiot  owing  to  any  productions  of  his  own,  but  ra- 
ther to  the  connections  he  sought,  and  the  correspondences 
he  held  with  men  of  leaniing.  He  was  not  the  author  of 
any  considerable  vvork^  althodgh  there  are  more  than  twenty 
publications  of  his  of  the  smaller  kind.  Some  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  and  there  ar^ 
others :  as,  '*  Lettres  &  Discours  sur  diverses  matieres 
cnrieuses,**  Pa.ris,  16^,  4to;  "Discours  sur  la  Comete,** 
written  upon  Gassendi's  principles  against  comets  being 
portents,  1665;  '*  Discours  sur  la  transfusion  de  sang  d^un 
animal  dans  le  corps  d*un  bomme,'*  written  at  Rome; 
**  Discours  sceptique  sur  le  passage  du  chyle,  &  sur  le 
mouvemedt  du  cosur,**  a  production  of  Gassendi,  but  pub- 
lished by  Sorbiere  in  bis  own  name.  He  published  in 
1669  at  Paris, '"  Epistolx  illustrtum  &  eruditoruro  virorum  j** 
among  which  are  some  of  Clement  IXth's. letters  tp.  hio), 
while  that  pope  was  yet  cardioal.    This  publication  was 
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tbouglltiiiiproper,  and  imputed  to  vaDity.  .'iHertraosht^ 
some  of  our  English  authors  into  French  :  as  Morels  Utp* 

.  pia,  some  of  Hobbes^s  works,  and  part  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia. He  corresponded  with  Hobbes ;  and  a  story  has 
been  circulated  of  his  management  in  this  correspondence, 

'<  whijph  is  not  much  to  his  credit.     Hobbes  used  to  write  to 

\  Sorbiere  on  philosophical  subjects;  and,  those  letters 
being  sent  by  him  to  Gassendi,  seemed  so  worthy  of  notice 

.  to  that  great  man,  that  he  set  himself  to  write  .proper  an- 
swers to  them.  Gassendi's  answers  were  sent  by  Sorbiere 
as. his  own  to  Hobbes,  who  thought  himself  happy  in  the 
correspondence  of  so  profound  a  philosopher :  but  at  length 
the  s^rtifice  being  discovered,  Sorbiere  was  disgraced. 
Other  minute  performances  of  Sorbiere  are  omitted' as 

.  being  of  no  colisequence  at  ail.  There  is  a  ^  Sorberiana," 
which  is  as  good  as  many  other  of  the  ^^Ana;**  that  is,, 
good  for  very  little.* 

SORBONNE  (Robert  de),  founder  of  the  celebrated 
college  called  after  him,  was   born  October  9,^1201,  at 

;  Sovbonne,  otherwise  Sorbon,  .a  little  village  of  Ebetelois  in 

^  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  whence  he  had  his  name.  His 
family  was  poor  and  obscure,  an^d  not  of  t^e  bjood  ^rcg^al 
as  Dupleix  imagined.  He  distinguished  himself  fas  a  stu- 
dent at  Paris,  and  after  having  taken  a  doctor's,  degree^ 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  preadbing  and  neligiousjcon^ 
ferences,  by  wbich  he  soon  became  8o.cdd>rated.tbat  St, 
Louis  wished  to  h^ar  him*    This  prince  immediately  ccm* 

'  C'eived  the  highest  esteem  for  Sorbonne,  invited  bim.to 
bis  own,  table,  topk  great  pleasure  in.  bis  conversation,  and 

.'  in  order  to  have  him  more  constantly  about  his. person^  ap* 
pointed  him  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  Robert,  being 
ftiade  canon  of  Oambray  about  12^1,  aud  reflecting  on*  the 
pains  it  had  cost  him  to  obtain  a  doctor!s  degree,  deter- 

'^  mined  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  learning  to  poor  scbo- 

,  lars.  For  this  purpose  be  judged  that  tfae.most  convenient 
and  efficacious  plan  would  be  to  form  a  society  of  secular 
ecclesiastics,  'who,  living  in  a  community,  and  having  .the 

^  necessaries  of  life  provided  for  them,  should  be  wholly  em- 

'  ployed  in  study,  and  teach  gratis.  AH  his  friends  appiov«d 
the  design,  and  offered  to  assist  bim  both  with  their  f<)r- 
tunes  and  their  advice.     With  their  asj^istance,  Robert  de 

,  Sorbonne  founded,  in  1253>  the  celebrated  college  which 

1  Itife  by  GraTemI*  i»r«fix<d  to  hU  Vot«ist.*-^Mfcei^n;  rdi .  lY*  «ttd  X, 
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hears  his  name.  He  Chen  assembled  able  professors »  those 
most  distinguished  fot  leaguing  and  piety,  and  lodged  his 
community  in  the  rue  des  deux  partes^  opposite  to  the 
palace  des  TAermes.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
College  ofSorbonne,  which  proved  the  model  of  igtil  others^ 
iher^  haying  been  no  society  in  Europe  before  that  time 
where  the  seculars  lived  and  taught  iq  common.  The 
founder  had  two  objects  in  view  in  this  establishment,  the- 
ology and  the  arts;  but  as  his  predilection  was  to  the 
former,  he  composed  his  society  principally  of  doctors  and 
bachelors  in  divinity.  Some  have  said  that  his  original 
foundation  was  only  for  sixteen  poor  scholars  (boursietij 
or  fellows ;  but  it  appears  by  bis  statutes  that  from  (he  first 
establishment,  it  consisted  of  doctors,  bachelor-fellows, 
bachelors  not  fellows,  and  poor  students  as  at  present,  or 
At  least  lately.  The  number  of  fellows  w^s  not  limited, 
but  depended  on  the  state  of  the  revenues.  The  number 
in  the  founder^s  time  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty, 
and  he  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  other  members  of 
his  college  than  guests  and  associates  (hospites  et  sociij, 
who  might  be  chosen  from  any  country  or  nation  whatever. 
A  guest,  or  perhaps  as  we  should  cal^  him,  a  commoner, 
was  required  to  be  a  bachelor,  to  maintain  a  thesis,  called, 
from  the  founder's  name,  Bobertine,  and  was  lo  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  majority  of  votes  after  three  different  scruti- 
nies. These  Iwspites  remained  part  of  the  establishment 
until  the  last,  were  maiiitained  and  lodged  in  the  house  like 
the  rest  of  the  doctors  an-d  bachelors,  had  a  right  to  study 
in  the  library  (though  without  possessing  a  key),  and  eh- 
jpyed  all  other  rights  and  privileges,  except  that  they  had 
no  vote  in  the  assemblies,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
house  on  becoming  doctors.  For  an  associate,  Socitis^  it 
was  necessary,  besides  the  Robert] ne  thesis,  to  read  a 
course  of  philosophical  lectures  gratis.  In  1764,  when 
the  small  colleges  were  united  with  that  of  Louis-le- grand, 
the  course  of  philosophy  was  discontinued,  and  a  thesis 
substituted  in  its  place,  called  the  second  Robertine. 

As  to  the  fellowships,  they  were  granted  to  those  only 
among  the  Sdcii  who  had  not  forty  livres,  of  Paris  money, 
perannum^  either  from  benefices  or  paternal  inheritance; 
and  whep  they  became  possessed  of  that  income,  they 
ceased  to  be  fellows.  A  fellowship  was  worth  about  five 
soiis  and  a  half  pe?*  week,  and  was  held  ten  years.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  all  who  held  t^em  were  strictly 
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examinecly  and  if  any  one  appeared  incapable  of  teaching, 
preaching,  or  being  usefal  to  the  public  tn  same  other* 
way,  be  was  deprived   of  his   fellowship.      Yet,   as  thef 
founder  was  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  the  rich  from  ht» 
^colfegCy  but,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  learning,  and  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
^Vciences  among  the  clergy,  he  admitted  associates,  who 
were  not  fellows,  "  Socii  non  Bursales."     These  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  examinations  and  exercises  as  the  Sociiy 
v^kh  this  only  difference,  that  they  paid  five  sols  and  a  half 
v^e^ekly  to  the  house*  a  sum  eqnal  to  that  which  the  fellows 
jte6iv«d.     AH  the  Socii  bore  and  still  bear  the  title  of 
^Doctors   or    Bfichelors  of  the   House   and   Society   of 
•Sorbonne,*'  whereas  the  Ilospites  have  only   the  appel- 
JaUon  of  *' Doctors  or  Bachelors  of  the  House  of  Sor- 
djAmne/^     Their  founder  ordered  that  every  thing  should 
Jbe  managed  and  regulated  by  the  Socii^  and  that  there 
ibould  be  neither  superior  nor  principal  among   theni. 
Jlccordingly  be  forbade  the  doctors  to  treat  the  bachelors 
^s  pupils,  or  the  bachelors  to  treat  the  doctors  as  masters, 
whence  tbe  ancient  Sorbonists  used  to  say,  '<  We  do  not 
iive  together  as  doctors  and  bachelors,  nor  as  masters  and 
f)\ipils;  .but  we  li\'e  as  associates  and  equals."     In  conse- 
quence of  this  equality,  no  monk  of  whatever  order,  has 
at  any  time  been  admitted!  *^  Socius  of  Sorbanne  y^  and  from 
the  beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth  century^  wbqetet  is  re- 
c^eived  into  the  society   takes  an   oath  op   the  gosp^els, 
^*  That  he  hasi  no  intention  of  entering  any  society  or 
fecdiar  congregation,  the  nfembers  of  which  live  in  com- 
ji^on  under  the  direction  of  one  superior,  and  that  if  aftel* 
Wing  admitted  into  tbe  society  of  Sorbonne,  he  should 
<Aange  his  mind,  and  ^nter  aay  such  other  community,  he 
Will  acknowledge  himself  from  that  time,  and  by  this  single 
acl!,  to  have  forfeited  all  privileges  of  the  society,  as  well 
ai^re  as  passive,  and  that  he  will  neither  do  nor  under- 
tak^jany  thing  contrary  to  the  present  reguJatior).'*^    Ro- 
bert de  Sorboi^ne  permitted  the  doctors  and  bachelors  t<^ 
iake  :poor  .scholars,    whom   he  willed  to  receive  benefit 
icom  his  bouse;  and  great  numbers  of  these  poor  scholars 
ptKitfed  very  eminent  men.     The  first  professors  in  the  Sor- 
Jbotine  were  William  de  Saint  Amour,  Odon  At  Douai, 
Gerard   de.Rheims,   Laurence    the   Englishman,    Gerard' 
d'AbbeviUe,  &c.    They  taught  theology  gratis^  according  to 
jjfie^fottQder'^  iatentionj  and  from  1263,  to  the  revolution, 
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tfaere  have  been  always  six  professor^  at  least^  who  gate 
lectures  on  the  diflPereiit  branches  of  that  science  gi^tUiSf 
even  before  the  divinity  professorships  were  established. 
Fellowships  were  given  to  the  poor  professors,  that  in,  to 
those  whose  incomes  did  tkot  amount  to  forty  livres^  but  it 
appears  from  the  registers  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  the- firit 
professors  above  mentioned,  were  very  rich,  consequently 
they  \Vere  not  fellows.     Robert  de  Sorbonme  ordered  tbat 
there  should  always  be  some  doctors  in  his  college  who  ap^ 
plied  particularly  to  the  study  of  morality  and  casuistry; 
whence  the  Sorbonne  has  been  consulted. on  satb  |)^iiiits 
ever  since  his  time  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     He 
appointed  difterent  offices  for  the  governmeiH  of  )m  col- 
lege.    The  first  is  that  of  the  PravisAtry  who  wan  always 
chosen  from  among  th^  most  eminent  persons.     NeMto 
him  is  the  Prieux^  chosen  from  the  JJsrn  baobeIori>  w^ 
presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  society,  at  the  R^ertim 
acts,  at  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptui^es,  mt  meals,  aiid 
at  the  Sorbomqu£Sy  or  acts  of  the  licentiates,  fw  which  Mn 
fixed  the  day;  he  alsa  made  two  public  speeohes,  onisat 
the  firsts  the  other  at  the  last  of  these.     The*  keys  of  the 
gate  were  delivered  up  to  him  every  night,  and  be  was  the 
first  person,  to  sign  all  the  acts.    The  Ddier  offioes  are  thos# 
of '^  Senieur,  Conscripteur^  Procurcfttfs,  Professors,  Libra* 
rian,  &c.''    There  is  every  reason-to  believe^that  the  Sor- 
bonqe,  irom  its  foundation,  contained  thirty ^sixapartments^ 
and  it  was  doubtless  in  confi^miity  to  rhis  first  plan  that  no 
more  were  added  when  cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  it  in  the 
present  magnificent  style.     One,  however,  was  afterwards 
addedtf  making  thirty-seven,  constantly   occupied   by  as 
many  doctors  and  bacbelt^.'   After  Robert  de  Sorbonne 
had  founded  his  divinity  coltege^  be  obtained-  a  confirma- 
tion  of  it  from  the  pope,  and'  it  was  authorised  by  lettess 
patent  from  St.  Louis,  who  hatl  before' given  him,  or  ex* 
changed  with  him,  sotne  houses  necessary  for  that  esta- 
blishment in  1256,  and  1258.     He  then  devoted  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  piety  in  his  college^  and 
with  success,  for  it  soon  produced  such  excellent  scholars 
as^  spread  its  fame  throughoot  Europe.     Legacies  and  da* 
nations  now  flowed  in  from  every  quarter,  which  enabled 
the  Sorbonists  to  study  at  their  ease*    The  founder  bad 
always  a  particular  partiality  for  those  who  were  poor,  fat 
although  his  society  contained  some  very  rich  doctors,  as 
appears  from  the  registers  {tod  other  monuments  remainifig 
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in  the  archives  6f  the  Sorbonoe,  jtt  his  establishment  hfld 
the  poor  principally  in  view,  the  greatest  part  of  iXM  reve* 

•  nties  being  appropriated  to  their  studies  and  maintenance, 
fie  wonld  even  have  bis  college  called  **  the  House  of  the 

•  Poor/*  which  gave  rise  to  the  form  used  by  the  Sorbonne 
bacheldrSy  when  they  appear  as  respondents,  or  maintain 

•  theses  in  quality  of  Antique ;  and  hence  also  we  read  on 
tnbny  MS8.  that  they  belong  to  the  *^  Pauvres  Mattres  de 

-'Sorbontie/*  The  founder,  not  satisfied  ivith  providing  suf<« 
itcient  fevenaes  for  his  cdllege,  took  great  pains  to  esu^ 
iiltril  A  Irbrarf.  From  the  ancient  catalogue  of  the  Sor- 
bonne library  dra#n  up  in  1289  and  1290,  it  appear^  to 

-  have  cohsisted  at  that  time  of  above  a  thousand  voluoiea; 
'but  th^  collection  increased  so  fast,  that  a  new  catalogue 
'  b^aiiie  necessary  two  yeard  after,  i.  e«  in  1292,  and  again 

-m  1S38,  at  which  time  the  Sorbonne  library  was  perhaps 
the  finest  iff  France.     All  the  books  of  whatever  value  were 

•  chained  to  the  shelves,  and  accurately  ranged  according  to 
'  tb^ir  subjects,  beginning 'with  grammar,  the  belles  lettrts, 
«  &c.     The  catalogues  are  made  ia  the  same  manner,  and 

the  price  of , each  beck  is  iliarked  in  them.  These  MSS^ 
are  still  in  the  house.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  (very  difier* 
•^it  from  other  founders,  who  begin  by  laying  down  nilet,| 
and  then  make  it  thcnr  whole  care  to  enforce  the  observ** 

•  ance  of  them,)  did  not  attempt  to-  settle  any  statutes  till 
he  bad  goremed  hia  college  above  eighteen  years,  and 
then  prescribed  only  such  custcmis  as  he  bad  before  esta>- 

;biished,  'and  nf  which  the  utility  ^aod  wisdom  were  confirmed 
to  him  by  long  ^experience,    lience  it  is  that  no  attempt 

<  towards  reformation  or  change  ,bas  ever  been  made  in  the 
Sorbonne ;  all  proceeds  according  to  the  ancient  methods 

-  find  rules,  and  the  experience  of  five  centuries  has  proved 

<  tbat  the  constitution  of  that  house  is  well  adapted  to  hk 
'  p«irpo»es,  and  none  of  the  French  colleges  since  founded 

have  supported  themselves  in  so  much  regularity  and  splett- 
dour.  Robert  de  Scirbonne  having  firmly  es^blisbed  his 
society  for  tbieological  studies,  added  to  it  a  college  for 
polite  literature  and  philosophy.  For.  this  purpose  he 
bought  of  William  de  Cambrai,  canon  of  S.  Jeaade  Mau^ 
rienne,  ahoase  near  the  Sorbonne,  and  there  founded  the 
college  ;de  Cahi^  in  1271,  This  college,  which  was  also 
called  <<  the  little  Sorbonne,*'  became  very  celebrated  by 
the  great  men  who  were  educated  there,  and  subsisted  tiU 
.a636>  when  it  was  demolished  by  cardinal  Richelieu*$  order. 
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and  ^ecbapd  of  the  ScNrboobe  built  upon  the  same  spot. 
Tbe  cardioalbad,  however^  engaged  to  erect  anotber,  wbich 
sbovdd  belong  eqaally  to  tbe  faou^^,  and  be*  contiguous  to 
it;  but^  bis  de«tb  pot  a  stop  to  tbis  p^an :  and  to  fulfil  bis 
profBtse  in  some  degme,  the  fiimily  of  Ricbelieu  united  the 
4:oUege  da  Plessis  to^  tbe  Sorbonne  in  1648.  Robert  de 
fiorbonne  bad  ^been  canon  of  Paris  from  1258|  and  be- 
cama  so  celebrated  as  to  be  frequently  consulted  even  by 
princes,  and  chosen  for  their  arbiter  on  some  important 
Qooasiods*  He  bequeathed*  all  his  property,  .which  was 
vefy  considerable,  to  th«  society  of  Sorbonne,  and  died  at 
Paris,  August  15, 1274,  aged  seventy-tbree,  leaving  several 
vvoiiks  in  Latini  Tbe  principal  are,  a  treatise  on  *'Con- 
setence,"  another  on  ^^  Confemion,''  and  ^*  The  Way  to 
Paradise^''  all  which  are  printed  in  tbe  *<  Bibl.  Patrum.'' 
He  wrote  also  other  tfaings,  wbicb  remain  in  MS.  in  tbe 
liboary.  The  boose  and  society  of.  SoHionne  is  one  of  tbe 
four  parts  of  tbe  faculty  ^f  theology  at  Paris,  but  has  its  < 
peculiar  revenues,  staUitds,  assemblies^  and  prerogatives.  ^ 

80SI0£N£S,  an  EgypMo  mathematician,  whose  prin- 
cipal studies  ^ere  chronology  and  the  mathematics  in  ge- 
neml,  and  who  ilourisbod  in  tbe  time  of  Julius  Cssar^is  re- 
presented as  well  versed  in  the  m^bematics  and  astronoaiy 
of  tbe  ancieuui ;  particularly  of  tbo$e  celebrsued  mathema-  : 
ti^isAs^  Tbfries^  .Arcbiosedes,  Hipparcbus,  Calippus,  and  • 
many  others^  who  bad  undertaken  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  rthe  solac  y^ear ;  wbicb  they  bad  ascertained  much 
nearer  tbe  truth  than  one  can  wall  imagine  they  could,  ^^ 
M^tk  instrilmeDts  so  very  imperfect ;  as  may  af^ar  .by  re- 
ference to  Ptolemy's  Almagest.  It  seems  Sosigenes  made 
great  improvements,!  and  gave  proofs  of  bis  being  abLe  to 
(domonstimte.  the  certainty  of  bis  discoireries ;  by  wluch 
4iieans  im  became  popular,  and  obtained  repute  with  those 
who  had  a  genius  to  understand  and  relish  suchjaquiries. 
Hence  he  was  sent  for  by  Julias  Ca»ar,  who  being  con- 
vinced of  his  capacitj^,  employ^,  him  in  roformt^g.  the 
calendar;  and  it  was  he  who  formed  the, Julian  year^.which 
begins  45  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  ethes  works 
ase  lost  since  that  period.* 

SOTO  (DoMiNDc),  a  learned  Domioi€an»  of  greajt  faoie 
vnder  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  born  at  Segovia  in  1 4d4. 
father,  who  was  a  gardeoer»  would  haye  bred  him  to  • 
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hit  own  profession,  but  hiivtng  learned  to  write  knd  ve^d^ 
be  went  to  a  small  town  near  Segovia,  where  he  performed 
the  office  of  sacristan.  By  persevering  in  stqdy,  be  fitted . 
hiaiself  for  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  proceeded  from 
thence  to  Paris.  It  was  after  bis  return  into  Spain  tbM  be 
became  a  Dooiinicani  and  appeared  with  great  distisctioa 
it\  the  university  of  Salaoianca.  His  reputation  was  now  so 
high,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the^  emperor  Charles  V.  as 
arbitrator  in  some  imporrant  dispotes,  and  appointed  in 
1545  bis  first  theologian  aet  the  council  of  Trent.  In  that 
assembly  he  was  one  qf  the  most  active  and  esteemed  mem- 
bers. .  He  spoke  frequently,  and  took  the  charge  of  form- 
i»g  the  decirees  from  the  decisions  which  had  passed, 
E^xry  one  was  fond  of  consulting  him,  and  this  peculiar 
disnoction  was  the  more  remarl(able,  as  there  were  more 
than  fifty  bishops,  and  other  theologians^  of  the  same  order 
in  the  assembly.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Segovia,  and 
though  he  bad  not  been  able  to  decline  the  appointment  of 
cotifessor  to  Charles  V.  be  resigned  it  as  soon  as  he  could  . 
with  propriety.  He  died  in  15$0,  at  the  age  of  sixty*si2c. 
He  published,  I.  two  books  ^^on  Nature^  and  on  Grace/^ 
Paris,  1549,  4to,  aiid  dedicated  them  to  the  fathers  of  the 
council.  2«  ^<  Commentaries  on  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'^ 
1550,  folio.  3.  <<  Oommentaries  on  the  Master  of  8eli«^ 
^tences,'*  folio.  4.  *<  Dejustitia  et  jure,^*  twa  treatises,  i^ 
folio.  5.  **  Pe  legendis  secretis,''  8vo.  S.  **  Ite^paiiperqi^ 
causa.'*  7 .  ^*  De  cavendo  j  uramentorum  abpau/'  '>  S,  ^  Af0*^ 
logia.contra  Ambrosiom  Cathariimm,'''  ftrC.  ^  '   ^  'i- 

SOTO  (Peter),  a  contemporary  pf  tbe  precedtiig,  bet^ 
more  connected  with  this  country,  was  bom  at  CoidotPS!^ 
and  educajted  among  the  Dominicans  pf  Salamanca.     Hav* 
ing  distinguished  himself  in  the  duties  of  abe  clehter,  and 
made  an  equal  progress  in  learning,  especially  divinity  ufid 
the  sacred  languages,;  he  was  called  to  court,  and  was  suc^- 
cessiv^iy  confessor  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  Charles  V.^ 
of  Gei^any,  who  emplqyed  him  ^o  write  against  the  Im^- 
therans.     When  Philip  bf  Spain  nsarried  our  queen*  Mary, 
Soto  was  one  of  those  Spanish  divines  who.  attended  him  16 ' 
England,  and  settled  at  Oxford,  where  be  was  professor  of - 
drvinity,  and  sometimes  read  a  Hebrew  lecture,  as  Wood 
supposes,  for  Dr.  Bnieme,  the  Hebrew  professon    Tim ' 
occurred  in  1556 ;  and,  the  year  before,  Soto  had  been  in- 
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eorpor^ted  D.  D*  in  this  ufiif^rsU)^*  Aft«^  the  d^ath  of 
que^n  Mmyt  he  was  called  to  the  cduncit  of  Trent^  where 
he  died  in  Aprijil^6S.  tiepubHshed  -^^Institutioneis  Chris* 
tidnae/'  1 548y<  and  some  other  Works  of  the  controversial 
kind  against  John  Brentius,  or  Brent.  Dodd  sayi  he  was 
a  ze^leus  assertor  of  cbureh  discipline,  as  appears'  %y  a 
Jetter  which  he  wrote  to  popeP^s  IV.  in  bis  last  sickness^ 
in  which  he  insists  that  the  residence  of  4[>isbo|^s  should  be 
declared  de-jure  divhfp* ' 

SOT  WELL,  SOTWELLUS,  but.  properly  SOUT&- 
WELL  (Nathaniel),  was  an  Eoglish  ^esntt  of  the  sev^n* 
t^enth  centfxfyf  and  is  entitled  to  some  notice^  as  one  of  the 
Ujiterianai>i>f  Jbis  order,  but  we  have  no  partttsulars  of  his 
nwo  life. '^'  Being  enfdoyed  to  write  the -lives  of  eminent 
aathorsi^aadOttg  the  Jesijits,  he  carried  ^n  the  plan^'pf  Ri^ 
hadenehu.«nd  Alegambe  down  t»Ms  own  times,  that  is,  the 
latter  part  of  the  seTenteenth^centory.  His  improvied  edi*^ 
tbn  was:  pubiisbed  under  the  sicle  of  ^*  Bibltoiheba  scrip* 
torum  societatis  Jesn,  opus  inchoaturn  &  R.  P.  Petro  Riba- 
deaeira,  et  prodiioinn^  ad 'annum  1609:  continuatam  & 
Phiti|>po  Alegambe  ad  annum  lH4^^\  recognittim^  et  pro- 
diiotaai  ad  aamim  i$7Sy  a  Nathanaelo  SotweMo/'  Rome, 
1676,  IdL  lUiis  isy  n^ course^  reckoned^  the  best  edition  of 
this  coUeodiiia  of  biograpbyi  but  Mine  prefer  that  of 'Ale- 
gambe^ on:ace(iuxitof  its  superior  comrectAess.' 
^^.  SOtJCHAI  (Jban.Baptistb),  a  French  writer  who  died 
^1*946,  at  the  age  of  fiAy-ninev  was  born  at  Saint-Amatlid^ 
nearyend&me,  and  edao«)i«d  by  an  uncle.'*  Removing  t6^ 
Baris,  hr^g^med  Aw  appl^anise  and  esteem  <if-all  the  learned  ;> 
and  hi  1 730.  was  elected  into  the  *sk!adleiiiy  of  inscriptions, 
in-wrbose  memoirs  bis>.  dissertations  make  a  dislingliished 
%are.  Hn  was  not  veididut  prefera>ent  also,'^  bein^  canon 
ofRodsn,  couttBeUoct:e  the  king,  and  reader  slnd  profesisor 
f  of  eloqiience.  in  the.  collej^  royal.  The  abb^  Souchaf  is 
8a^)to  ifaave  formed  in  himself  the  rare  union  of  proifbund 
knowledge  and  elegant  mamiers:  He'  wrote,  1 .  a  fVenth^ 
tranahttioo  of  Brown'^  Vn^ar  Errors,  entitled'^^^  Essais  sar 
)es  JCrcecuis  Populaires,*-  2  vols,  l^nio.  2.  An^  edition  of 
the  ^rksoof  Pdisson,  S  vols.  J  2\ntiot  3.  Remarks  on  d^Ati- 
diUy V JasepbuB, *  in  the  edilion  of  ParM,  1744.  4.  An  edi-' 
tiMof  Botleaiifsr  works,   l)^40y  2^f^8»  4«o.  *   5.  4SL^^^tl<^ 
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0t  tbe  <<  Aitreft**  of  HofiorS  d^UrCS,  in  which  the  IangiMig# 
is  modernized,  and  the  confersations  abridged,  1738,  IQ' 
Tolfi  12mo.  6.  An  editioh  of  *<  Autonius/'  in  4to,  with 
copious  notes.  7.  Tbe  disseHations  above-mentioned  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. ' 

SOUFFLOT  (Jam£s  Gerbiain),  an  avehitect  very  fa* 
mous  in  France,  particularly  for  bis  plan  of  the  beaivtiful 
eburcb  oi  St.  Generieve  at  Pairis,  was  bom  in  1713,  at 
Trenci  near  Auzerre,  His  family  wns  engaged  in  com« 
merce,  but  be  very  early  shewed  a  strong  disposition  for 
the  arts,  and  particularly  for  arctiitecture.  It  is  related  of 
bim»  as.  of  our  countryman*  Smeaton,  that,  from  bis  earliest 
childhood,  be  was  more  delighted  by  attending  to  work* 
men  tbanf  any  other  amusement ;  and;  like  fanm,  was  so 
strongly  directed  by  the  bent  of  bis  genius  to  tbe  profesi* 
sion  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled,  as  to  frustrate  the 
wishes  of  bis  father  to  place  him  in  bis* own  business.  The 
faahef  of  Souffiot,  however,  did*  not  yield  to  his  son^s  iiw 
cUoation,  and  be  was  oUiged  to  qpit  bis  home  in  order  to 
indiiige  it  He  immediately,  with  a>  small  stock  of  money, 
set  eut  for  Italy,  but  paused  at  Lyons,  where^  by  working 
under/the  artists  of  that  place,  be  improved  at  once  hie 
knowledge  and  his  finances.  H<e  then  visited  Rome  aod 
every  ^mrt  of.  Italy.  Having  improved  himself  under  the 
best  artists,  and  by^modettiDg  from  the  finest  antiques^  he 
returned  to  France,  and  for  a  time  tso  Lyons,  where  he 
bad  made  himself  beloved  in  bis  former  visit.  He  was  aoon 
employed  by  tbe  magistrates  of  tint  city  to  build  the  es** 
^bao^  and  the  hospital,  tbe  latter  of  which  edifices  exw 
tended  his  reputation  throughout  France.  Medame  Posa**^ 
padoor  heard  of  him,  and  bavifig  obtained  for  her  brother 
the  place  of  director  of  the  roy^  buildings,  &e.  engaged 
Soi^iot  and  Cochin  to  attend  him  into  Italy.  Returning 
from  that  engagement,  be  quitted  Lyons,  and  established 
himself  at  Paris ;-  whefehe  was  succesadvely  comptroller  of 
the  buildings  of  Marli  and  the  TuiHerie%  member  of  the 
academies  of  architeeture  and  painting,  knight  of  theotdev 
of  St.  Michael,  and  lastly,  superinteodant  of  the  royal 
buildings.  With  respect  to  the  dome  of  his  great  work,  the 
chuscb  o£  St..  Genevieve,  he  metrwith  so  many  oootradic- 
tioes«  and  so  much  opposition  excited  by  envy,  that  thoug^ 
be  had  demonstrated  tbe  possibility  of  executing  i^  the^ 
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threw  gr^at  obstacles  in  his  way ;  and  are  thought  to'hav# 
ahorteued  hia  Ufe  by  the  severe  Texation  he  experienced 
from  them.  After  languishing  for  two  years,  in  a  very 
infirm  gt^ite,  he  died  August  29,  ItBO,  at  the  age  of  sixty^ 
aeven>. 

Souftot  was  much  beloved  by  his  relations  and  friends^ 
who,  knowing  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  were  not  offended 
by  a  kind'of  warmth  and  roughness  of  character  which  wai 
pfecolitfr  to  him.  They  called  him  jocularly  *^  he  bourru 
biertfaisant/*  the  benevolent  huimooristy  as  we  may  perhaps 
translate  it;  from  the  title  of  a  comedy  then  fashionable; 
He  did  not  live  to  finish  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  but, 
besides  the  buildings  here  mentioned,  be  was  concerned 
in  many  others,  particularly  the  beautiful  theatre  at  Lyons.  ^ 

SOUTH  (Robert),  an  English  divine  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  bat  of  very  inconiiistent  character,  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middle* 
•ex,  1633.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster-school,  under 
Dr.  Bosby,  where  he  acquired  an  uncommon  share  of  gram** 
matioal  and  philological  learning.  In  1648  he  made  him* 
self  remarkable  by  reading  the  Latin  prayers  in  the  school^' 
on  tb^  day  in  which  king  Charles  was  beheaded,  and  pray*' 
ing  for  that  prince  by  name.  He  continued  four  years  at 
Westminster,  and  in  1651  was  elected  thence  student  of 
Christchiarch,  Oxford.  He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1654 ;  and  the  same  year  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
to  eongratutate  the  protector  Cromwell  upon  the  peace 
ccmcfaided  with  the  Dutch.  -  They  w^re  published  in  a  col* 
lection  of  poems  by  the  university.  The  year  after,  he 
published  another  Latin  poem,  entitled  '*  Musica  Incan- 
tans ;  sive  Poema  exprimens  Musicse  vires  juvenem  iu  in* 
saifiiam  abigentis,  et  Musici  inde  periculunii*'  This  was  at 
that  time  highly  applauded  for  the  beauty  of  the  langulage,' 
and  was  printed  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Feli ;  but  it  is  said 
that  Dr.  South,  to  his  dying  day,  regretted  the  pobli6ation 
of  it,  as  a  juvenile  and  trifling  performance.  He  com* 
menced  M,  A.  in  June  1657,  after  performing  all  the  pre* 
paratory  exercises  for  it  with  the  highest  applause,  and 
such  wit  and  humour,  as  justly  entitled  bini  to  represent  the 
Terne  FUiu$^  in  which  character  he  spoke  the  usual  speech 
at  the  celebration  of  the  act  the  same  year.  He  preached 
frequently^  and  (as  Wood  thinks)  without  any  orders.    He 
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tppeared,  at  St.  Mary^s,  the  great  champion  for  Calvinism 
agciinst  Socinianisni  and  Arminianisni.;  and  his  behaviour 
was  such,  and  bis  talents  esteemed  so  exceedingly  useful 
^nd  serviceable,  that  the  heads  of  that  party  were  consi- 
dering how  to  give  proper  encouragement  and  proper* 
tionable  preferment  to  so  hopeful  a  convert.  In  the  mean 
time  the  protector  Cromwell  died  ;  and  then,  the  presby- 
terians  prevailing  over  the  independentSi  South  sided  with 
them.  He  began  to  contemn,  and  in  a  manner  to  defy^ 
the  dean  of  his  college,  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  reckoned  the 
head  of  the  independent  party ;  upon  which  the  doctor 
plainly  told  biro,  that  he  was  one  who  ^*  sate  in  the  seat  of 
Vhe  scornful.'*  Tbe  author  of  the  memoirs  of  South^s  life 
tells  us,  that  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  according  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  church  of  England,  in  165$. 
In  July  1659,  he  preached  the  assize-sermon  at  Oxford,  iii 
which  he  ^nveighed  vehemently  against  the  independents; 
and  by  this  greatly  pleased  the  presbyterians,  who  made 
l}im  their  acknowledgments.  The  same  year,  when  it  was 
visible  that  tbe  king  would  be  restored,  he  appeared^someT 
what  irresolute,  yet  was  still  reckoned  a  member  of  ^*the  fa« 
natic  ordinary,*'  as  Wood  expresses  it;  but,  as  his  majeaty^t 
restoration  approached,  he  began  to  exercise  his  pulpitt 
talents,  which  were  very  great,  as  much  against  the  pres- 
byterians,  as  he  had  done  before  against  the  independents; 
Such  was  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  du 
idne  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  it  is  described  by  his 
contemporary  in  the  university,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  ;  and 
if  Wood  was  not  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  him,  he 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  classed  among  those  time-servers,  whq 
know  no  better  use  of  the  great  abilities  God  has  given 
them,  than  to  obtain  tbe  favour  of  those  who  can  reward 
them  best  *• 

He  seems  to  have  proceeded  as  he  had  begun  ;  that  isi 
be  pushed  himself  on  by  an  extraordinary  zeal  foir  the 
powers  that  were ;  and  be  did  not  succeed  amiss.  On 
Aug.  10, 1660,  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  univer* 

*  Wood's  dislike  of  South  is  said  to  that  <«  if  he  CoaM  not  tthrke  tra/<f,  he 

have  been  oeca$'ioned  by  an  ill-timed  must  make  earth.^*      Aoihony  tmmer 

witticism  of  the  Utter.    Wood  one  day  diately  iMtit  hmnc,  siid.wfote  S6iith*t 

cuinplaiocd  to  Dr.  South  of  a  disorder  life,  is  which,  however,  alihougb  the 

with  which  he  was  much  afflicted,  and  colouring  be  harsh,  the  priocipal  facts^ 

which  terminated  in  his  death,  viz.  m  we  ere  afraid,  have  not  i>eeB  inucli 

bnppression  ef  urine^    Senth  told  him  ntisripreseBtecL 
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sity  *,  and  at  the  same  time  "  tugged  hard/'  says  Wood, 
**  «uch  was  the  high  concieit  of  his  worth,  to  be  canon  of 
Christchurch,  as  belonging  to  that  office;  but  was  kept 
back  by  the  endeavours  of  tbe  dean.  This  was  a  great  dis* 
content  to  him ;  and  not  being  able  to  conceal  it|  he  cla- 
moured at  it,  and  shewed  much  passion  in  his  sermons  till 
he  could  get  preferment,  which  made  them  therefore  fre- 
quented by  the  generality,  though  shunned  by  some.  Thi« 
person,  though  he  was  a  junior  master,  and  had  never  suf;« 
fered  for  the  roj-al  cause,  yet  so  great  was  his  conceit,  or 
so  blinded  he  was  with  ambition,  that  he  thought  he  could 
never  be  enough  loaded  with  preferment ;  while  others, 
who  had  suffered  much,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit  of 
bread  for  his  majesty^s  cause,  could  get  nothing.'*  South's 
talents,  however,  might  be  of  use,  and  were  not  to  be 
neglected ;  and  these,  together  with  his  ardent  zeal,  which 
he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  on  all  occasions,  recommended 
him  effectually  to  notice  and  preferment.  In  1661  he  be7 
came  domestic  chaplain  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of 
England,  and  of  the  university  of  Oxford;  and,  in  March 
1663,  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster.  On  Oc- 
tober the  1st  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
I).  1). ;,  but  this,  as  Wood  relates,  not  without  some  com^ 
jpfiotion  in  the  university.  **  Letters  were  sent  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon,"  in  behalf  of  his  chaplain  South,  who  was  therein 
tecommended  to  the  doctorate  :  but  some  were  so  offended, 
on  account  of  certain  prejudices  against  South,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  time-server,  that  they  stiffly  denied 
die  passing  of  these  letters  in  convocation."  A  tumult 
arose,  and  they  proceeded  to  a  scrutiny ;  after  which  the 
senior  proctor,  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  Lincoln-college, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  did  (^^  according  to  his 
usual  perfidy,  which,"  says  Wood,  "  he  frequently  exercised 
ill  bis  ofHce ;  for  he  was  born  and  bred  a  presbyterian") 
pronounce  him  passed  by  the  major  part  of  the  house  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  by  the  double  presentation  of  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  he  was  first 
admitted  bachelor,  then  doctor  of  divinity. 
Aftei^wards  he  had  a  sinecure  in  Wftles  bestowed  upon 

*  *  1VbHei|raUio  orstorv  iv^stt  io  b\m  bane  belBcw^ls^tiniiRS*^— ^h^t  moment 
t» :|^rc«^, lift  o/ficer-oCnui«i loth*  uoi*.  tome  acoidcut  pbliged  -  tbe  grea^war- 
vettity  for  an  honomry  degree.  On  rior  t>  turn  about  uae xpeciedly,  and 
tliis  ocearidn  be  bn^an  intbe  wuat  Soutb  ioittfetliately  went  oo, ''qui  nuni 
tiyle  of  address  to  the  vioaHibniciiMoattf  .  quam  anMa^erieivi^ifttus  %fl«'^  ^^ut; 
proctors^  d&c«  **  Pras^ento  vobis,  vlruui     Mag.  LI II-  p.  464^ 
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bim  by  bis  patrpn  the  earl  of  Clarf  ndpti ;  and,  at  that  earl^s 
retirement  into  France  in  1667,  became  chaplain' to  James 
duke  of  York.  In  1670,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrkt 
church,  Oxford.  Jn  1676,  he  attended  as  chaplain  Lau« 
rence  Hyde^  esq.  ambassador  esctraordinary  to  the  king  of 
*PoIand  ;  of  which  journey  he  gave  an  account^  in  a  letter 
CO  Pr.  Edward  Pocock,  dated  from  Dantzick  the  16tb  of 
Dec.  1677 ;  which  is  printed  in  the  '^  Mejpoirs  of  his  Life.'* 
In  1678,  be  was  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
'Westminster  to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire ;  and,  in 
1680,  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  that  church,  as  he  did  after- 
wards the  rectory-house.  He  also  allowed  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  his  curate,  and  expended  the  rest  in 
•ducaling  and  apprenticing  the  poorer  children  of  the  pa- 
rish. In  1681  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  example  of  ac- 
commodating his  principles  to  those  of  the  times.  Being 
iiow  one  of  the  kiqg^s  chaplains  in  ordinary^  he  preached 
before  his  majesty  upon  these  words,  ^*  The  lot  is  c^st  into 
the  lap,  but  the  disposing  of  it  is  of  the  Lord.**  In  this 
sermon  he  introduced  three  remarkable  instances  of  unez* 
pected  advancements,  those  of  Agathocles,  Massaniello, 
.'and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  ^^  And  who 
that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Crotn- 
well,  first  entering  the  parliament  house  with  a  threadbare 
lorn  cloak,  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for), 
could  have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  be 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  of 
another,  ascend  the  throne  V^  At  this,  the  king  is  said  to 
have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turning  to  Dr» 
South*s  patron,  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde,  now  created  lord  Ro- 
chester, said,  **  Odds  fish,  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a 
bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next 
death!'* 

Wood  observes,  that  Dr.  South,  notwithstanding  his  va- 
rious preferments,  lived  upon  none  of  them ;  but  upon  his 
temporal  estate  at  Caversham  near  Reading,  and,  as  the 
people  of  Oxford  imagined,  in  a  discontented  and  clamo« 
rous  condition  for  want  of  more.  They  were  mistaken^ 
however,  if  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  is  to  be 
depended  on,  who  tells  us,  that  he  refused  several  offers 
pf  bishoprics,  as  likewise  that  of  an  archbishopric  in  Ire* 
land,  which  was  made  him  in  James  the  Second*s  reign,  by 
bis  patron  the  earl  of  Rochester,  then  lord  lieutenant  oS 
ibat  kingdom.    .But  this  was  only  rumour ;  and  there  ia  lit^ 


^  tie  veifoii  to  suppose  that  it  hud  any  fottodatiioii.  Soul's 
,  nature  and  temper  were  violent,  domineeriDgy  and  intrac- 
.  table  to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
.his  patrons  might  not  think  itexpedient to  raise  him  higher, 
and  by  that  means  invest  him  with  more  power  than  he  was 

•  likely  to  use  with  discretion.  There  is  a  particplar  record- 
ed|  which  shews,  that  they  were  no  strangers  to  his  nature. 
The  earl  of  Rochester,  being  solicitedby  James  II.  to  change 
his : religion,  agreed  to  be  present  at  a  dispute  between  two 

.divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  two  of  the  church  of 

.  Rome }  and  to  abide  by  the  result  of  it    The  king  nomi«- 

jfiated  two  for  the  Popish  sidf),  the  earl  two  for  the  Protest- 

.  ant,  one  of  whom  was  South ; .  to  whom  the  king  objected, 

;  saying,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  choice  of  South,  who 

,  instead  of  argunients  would  being  railing  accusations,  and 

.had  not  temper  t6  go  through  a  dispute  that  required  the 

greatest  attention  and  calmaess  :  upon  which  Dir.  Patrick, 

then  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Co« 

.vent  gardep,  wasi^hosen  in  his  stead. 

Aft^r  the  rejirplution,  South  to^jk  the  oath  of  allegiance 

to  their  miyesti^s ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  excused  him* 

self,  jlrofn.  accepting  a  great  digpityin  the  church,  vacated 

,hy,9.  r^fpsal  of  those  oathi.    Bishop  Kennet  says,  that,  at 

first  he  «iade  a  demur  about  submitting  to  the  revolutiou, 

,and  thought  himself  deceived  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  ^*  which  was 

•  the  trqe  foundation  of  the  bitter  difference  in  writing  about 
•the  Trinity .••     Whatever,  the  cause.  Dr.  South,  in;  1693, 

published  **  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Sherlock's  book,  enti- 
tied,  '  A  vindication  of  the  Holy  and  ever  Blessed  Trinity/ 
&c.  together  with  a  more  necessary  vindication  of  that  sa» 
cred  and  prime  article  of  the  Christian  faith  from  his  new 
notions  and  false  explications  of  it:  humbly  offered  tohia 
admirers,  an^  to  himself  the  chief  of  them,"  1693,  4to« 
Sherlock  having  published  in  1694  a  ^^  Defence**  of  him^ 
self  ^igainst  these  Animadversions,  South  replied,  in  a  book 
entitled,  '' Tritbeism  charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock^s  new 
notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  charge  made  good  in  an 
answer  to  the  Defence,"  &c.  This  was  a  sharp- contest, 
and  inen  of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each ;  though 
the  cause  of  each,  as  is  curious  to  observe,  was  not  toe 
cause  of  orthodoxy,  which  l^y  between  them  both  :  for  ff 
Sherlock  ran  into  Tritheism,  and  made  ithree  substances  aa 
well  as  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  South  on  the  other 
hand  leaned  to  the  her^y  of  Sab^llius,  ^which,  destroying 
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the  friple  personage^  supposed  btily  one  strbstance  vri$h 
somethiifg  like  three  modes.  The  vtetorj^  nevertheless, 
^ was.  ^judged  to  Sotitb  in  an  extraordinary  manner  at  Ox- 
,ford^  as  we.  hare  already  noticed  in  the  life  of  Sherlock; 
for  Mr.  Bingham  of  University  coilege,  having  faMen  in 
with  Sberlpck^s  i>otions,  and  asserted  in  a  sertnan  befoi^e 
.the  university,  that  '^  there  were  three  ioBnite  distinet 
minds  and  substances  in  the  Trinity,  and  also  that  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distinct  minds  or  spirits 
and  three  individual  substances,  was  censured  by  a  solemn 
decree  there  in  con vqcation :  wherein  tbey  judge,  declare, 
-and  determine  the  aforesaid  words,  lately  delivered  in  the 
,sald  sermon,  to  be  ^^  false,  impious,  heretical,  and  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England.'*  But  this 
d^rree  rather  irritated,  than  composed  the  differences:  and 
at  length  the  king  interposed  bis  authority,  by  directions  to 
.the  Archbishops  and  bishops,  that  no  preacher  whatsoever 
-in.  his  sermon  or  lecture,  should  presume  to  preach  any 
other  doctrine  concerning  the '  blessed  Trinity,  thaifl  whiit 
'was  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  agreeable 
to.  the  three  Creeds  and  thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion. 
.This  put  an  end  to  the  controversy;  though  not  till  after 
both  the  dtsputantSy  together  with  Dr,  Thomas  Burnet, 
.master  of  the  Cbarter-house,'  had  been  ridiculed  in  a  well* 
known  ballad,  called  ^^  The  Battle  Royal /^  Burnet  about 
the  same  time  had  ridiculed,  in  .  his  *^  Archseologia  Philo- 
sopbica,"'  the  literal  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man,  as  it  stands  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis ;  and  this 
being  thought  heterodox!  and  profane,  exposed  him  to  the 
lash  upon  the  present  occasion. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  queen  Ann'e's  reign.  South 
was  in  a  state  of  inactivity ;"  and,  the  in^rmities  of  old  ag^ 
.growing  fast  upon  him,  he  performed  very  little  of  the  duty 
of  bis  ministerial  function,  *  otherwise  than  by  attending 
clivine  service  at  Westminster  abbey.  Yet  when  there  was 
any  alarm  aboiu  the  church's  danger,  none  shewed  greater 
activity;  nor  had  Sacheverell  in  1710  a  more  strenuous 
advocate.  He  had  from  time  to  time  given  his  Ssermons  to 
the  public;  and,  in  17 15,  he  published  a  fourth  volume, 
which  he  dedicated  "to  the  right  hon.  William  Bromley,  esq. 
**  some  time  speaker  to  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons,  and 
«fter  that  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne,  of 'ever  blessed  memory.^^  He  died  aged  eighty- 
three,  July  8,  17161  and  was  interred  with  great  solemnity^ 
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in  Wesimittster  abbey,  where  a  mbnumetit  is  erected  to 
him,  witb  an  hiscription  upon-  it*  He  was  a  man  of- very 
oneomnion  abilities  and  attammeiUs ;  of  judgment,  wit,  and 
leanutYg  equally  great.  There  is  ai  nuiob  wit  in  bis  ser^ 
motns,i  »s  there  is  good  sense  and  iearning,  well  combined 
and. strongly  set  forth  :  and,  there  ia  yet  more  ill  bumOurj 
spleet),  and  satire.  His'  wit  indeed  was  bis  bane,  for  he 
never  coald  repress  it  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and 
preaching  may  surely  be  reckoned  one  of  those<  •  Of  this 
heaeems  to  have  been  sensible  bimself;  for  when  Sherlock 
accuiediiim  of  empb>ying  wit  in  a  controversy  on  the  Tri» 
nity,  Soutb,  in  his  reply,  obsenced  thsiit,  **  had  ^t  pleafi«d 
God  40  bave  made  ham  {Dr.  Sherlock)  a  wit,  he  wished  to 
know  what  be  would  have  done*?  However  admirable, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  amiable  in  his  nature :  for  it  is 
doing  bim  no  injustice  io  say,  that  he  was  sour,  morose^ 
peevish,  quarrelsdme,  intolerant,  and  unforgiving ;  and, 
bad  not  his  zeal  for  religion  secved  for  tbe  time  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  moral  imperfections,  all  his  parts  and  learning 
could  not  have  screened  bim  from  tbe  imputation  of  being 
but  an  indifferent  kind  of  man« 

His  sermons  have  been  often  printed  in  6  vols.  8vo.  In 
1717,  his  ^^  Opera  Postbuma  Latina,"  consisting  of  ora« 
tions  and  poems ;  and  bis  ^^  Posthumous  Works*'  in  English, 
containing  three  sermons,  an  account  of  bis  travels  into 
Poland^  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  a  copy  of  his  will ;  were 
pobbsbed  in  2  vols.  8vo;  By  this  will,  as  well  as  his  gene- 
ral conduct  in  life,  it  appears  that  covetousness  was  not  to 
beenumerated  among  his  failings.  His  fortune  he  bestowed 
liberally  on  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor.^ 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas)^  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
who  has  been  very  improperly  admitted  by  Wood  into  *th^ 
*^  Athens  Qxonienseis,''  and  grossly  misrepresented  in 
avery  particular,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1659,  and  was  ad- 

•  *  On  on«  oecafioD,  it  is  laid,  that  ^  I  mutt  beg  that  you  will  not  mora  quite 

wbep  preaching  before  king  Charles  If.  so  louid,  Tesit  jou  s^oqld  awaken  bis 

aod  his  courtiers,  be  perceived  id  the  majesty  ;**  and  then  calmly  continued 

middle  of  his  sermon  that  sleep  bad  bis  discourse. '  Of  brs  general  preach* 

taken .  posfessioii   uf   soqpie-  9!  tbepi.  io$,  bishop  Keoof^t  says,  '*  He  labowr* 

fStoppiiig,  and  changing  the  tone  of  his  ed  very  much  tp  comp09e  his  sermons, 

Yoice,  he  called  three  tiroes  to  lord  and'iri  the  pulpit  worked  up  his  body 

Lauderdale,  aqd  when  be  had  awaken*  when  be  came  to  a  piece  of  wtt>  or  any 

ffl  bin|>  "  My  lord/'  said  Soutb»  '<  I  notable  say it^.V    Kennett's  MS$.  ia 

am  sorry  to  ioterropt  your  repose,  but  ^rit.  Museum. 

1  Life  prefixed  to  bis  Posthudious  Works.-^^iog.  Brit.— Ath.  Oz.  ?ol.  11.-^ 
Birch's  Tillotson.-^Bai'nel's  OWB  TimMi  fcc.  &o<      . 
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mitled  a  student  of  Trinity  college,  March  30, 1676,  where 
Dr.  Whttenhall  was  bis  tutor.  In  his  eighteenth  year,'  he 
quitted  Ireland,  and  removed  to  the  Middle-Tempie,  Lon* 
don,  where  he  deroted  himself  to  play-^writing  and  poetry, 
instead  of  law.  His  "  Persian  Prince,  or  Loyal  Brother,*^ 
in  1682,  was  iutrodnced  at  a  time  when  the  Tory  interest 
was  triumphant  in  England  ;  and  the  character  of  the  Loyal 
Brother  was  no  doubt  intended  to  compliment  Jalneff  dttke 
of  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded  him.  After  his  acces'^ 
sion  to  the  throne,  Southern  went  into  the  army,  and  served 
as  ensign,  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  in  earl 
Ferrers's  regiment,  before  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  it. 
This  affair  being  over,  he  retired  to  his  studies ;  and  wrote 
several  plays,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  a 
very  handsome  subsistence.  In  the  preface  to  his  tragedy 
called  <'Tbe  Spartan  Dame,"  he  acknowledges,  that  he 
received  from  the.  booksellers  as  a  price  for  this  play  150/. 
which  was  thought  in  1721,  the  time  of  its  being  published, 
Very  extraordinary.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  the  advan- 
tage of  play-writing  to  a  second  and  third  night;  which 
Pope  mentions  in  these  lines  ; 

—Tom  whom  heav'n  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plan's. ' 

Verses  to  Southern,  1749. 

The  reputation  which  Dryden  gained  by  the  many  pro- 
logues he  wrote,  made  the  players  always  solicitqus  to  have 
one  of  his,  as  being  sure  to  be  well  received  by  the  public* 
Dryden^s  price  for  a  prologue  had  usually  been  four  guineas, 
with  which  sum  Southern  onoe  presented  him ;  when  Dry- 
den, returning  the  money,  said,  *'  Young  man,  this  is  toa 
little,  I  must  have  sis  guineas.'*  Southern  answered,  that 
four  bad  been  his  usual  price :  ^^  Yes,^'  says  Dryden,  '^  it 
has  been  so,  but  the  players  l^ave  hitherto  had  my  labours 
too  cheap ;  for  the  future  I  must  have  six  guineas.*^  South- 
ern also  was  industrious  to  draw  all  imaginable  profits  from 
his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once  took  occasion  to  ask 
him,  how  much  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays  ?  Southern  said, 
after  ownit»g  himself  ashamed  to  tell  him,  700/.  j;  which  asto^ 
nisbed  Dryden,  as  it  was  more  by  600/.  than  he  himself  had 
ever  got  by  his  most  suceessful  plays.  But  it  appears  that 
Southern  was  not  beneath  the  arts  of  solicitation,  and  often 
sold  his  tickets  at  a  very  high  price,  by  making  applications 
to  persons  of  quality  and  dis^tinctio^ ;  a  degree  of  serviTity, 
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wdbaeb  Dryden  might  jusily  think  below  the  dignity  of  a 
poet^  and  more  in  the  character  of  an  under-player.  Dry- 
den  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Southen^s  abilities;  and 
preBxed  a  copy  of  yerses. to  a  comedy  of  hia,  called  "The 
Wife's  Excuse,"  acted  in  1692.  The  night  that  Southr 
em's  "  Innocent  Adultery'*  was  first  acted,  which  has  been 
esteemed  by  some  the  most  affecting  play  in  any  language^ 
a  gentleman  took,  occasion  to  ask  Dryden,  *^  what  was  his 
opinion  of  Southern's  genius  ?"  who  replied,  **  that  he 
thought  him  such  another  poet  as  Otway."  Such  indeed 
was  Dryden's  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  being  unable  to 
finish  his  ^'  Cleomenes/'  he  consigned  it  to  the  care,  of 
Southern,  who  wrote  one  tuilf  of  the  fifth  act  of  that  tra- 
gedy, and  was  with  reason  highly  flattered  by  this  mark  of 
the  author's  confidenpe  and  esteem.  .Of  all  Southern's 
plays,  ten  in  number,  the  most  finished  is  "  Qroonoko,.  or 
the  Royal  Slave :"  which  is  built  upon  a  real  fact,  related 
by  Mrs.  Qeho  in  a  novel.  Besides  the  tender  and  delicate 
strokes  of  passion  in.this  play,  there  are  many  shining  and 
manly  sentiments ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  beyond  the 
truth  as  to  say,  that  the  most  celebrated  even  of  Shakspeare's 
j>]ays  cannot  furnish  so  many  striking  thoughts,  and  such  a 
glow  of  animated  poetry.  Southern  died  May  26,  1746, 
aged  eighty-five.  He  Jived  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
Totbill  street,  Westminster,  and  attended  the  abbey  service 
very  constantly;  being  particularly  fond  of  church  music. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  the  oldest  and  the  richest  of  his 
dramatic  brethren.  Oldys,  in  his  MS  additions  to  Gil- 
don's  continuation  of  Langbaine,  says,  that  be  remembered 
Mr.  Southern  ^^a  grave  and  venerable  old  gentleman.  He 
lived  near  Covent*garden,  and  used  often  to  frequent  the 
evening  prayers  there,  always  neat  and  decently  dressed, 
commonly  in  black,  with  his  silver  sword  and  silver  locks ; 
but  latterly  it  seems  be  resided  at  Westminster."  The  late 
poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  dated  from  Burn* 
hum  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  Sept.  1737,  has  also  the  foU 
lowing  observation  concerning  this  author :  "  We  have  old^ 
Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  bouse  a  little  way  off,  who 
often  comes  to  see  u»;  be  is  now  seventyyseven  years  old^ 
and  has  almost  wholly  lo^t  his  memory;  but  is  as  agreeable 
an  old  man  as  can  be ;  at  least  I  persuade  myself  so  when  I 
'  look  at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Oroonoko."  Mr. 
Mason  adds  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that'^  Mr.  Gray  al- 
ways thought  highly  of  bis  pathetic  powers,  at  the  sam# 
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time  that  be  blamed  bis  ill  taste  for  mixing  ibem  so  injadi- 
ciously  with  farce,  in  order  to  produce  that  monstrous  spe- 
cieis  of  composition  called  Tragi-comedy."  Mr.  Southern, 
however,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  blinding  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  used  to 
declare  to  lord  Corke  his  regret  at  complying  with  the  li- 
centious taste  of  the  time.  His  dramatic  writings  were  for 
the  first  time  completely  published  by  T.  Evans,  in  3  voU. 
12mo.* 

SOUTHGATE  (Richard),  a  late  worthy  divine  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Aiwaltonr,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
March  16,  1729.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Southgate, 
a  considerable'  farmer  of  that  place,  and  of  Hannah,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Wright,  of  Castor,  in  Northampton* 
shire,  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
ttin  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  all  the 
rest  survived  him.  He  was  educated  for  some  time  at  a 
private  school  at  Up|5ingham,  but  chiefly  at  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Peterborough,  under  the  rev.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, an  excellent  scholar,  who  became  afterwards  his  cor- 
dial friend.  The  rapidity  of  his  acquisitions  at  this  school 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  many,  particularly  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas,bishop  of  Lincoln,  anintimate  friend  of  his  father. 
Under  the  patronage  of  this  prelate,  and  with  an  exhibition 
from  Peterborough,,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
^as  entered  of  St.  John's  college  in  1745,  under  Mr.  (after- 
wards the  learned  Dr.)  Rutherforth,  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended with  great  warmth  by  his  friend  and  late  master, 
^r.  Marshall. 

At  the  university  he  studied  hard,  and  lived  retired,  de- 
lighted with  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  a 
college  life  affords,  and  in  Easter  term,  1749,  took  his 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  was  on  the  list  of  honours  on  the  first 
tripos.  Some  unpleasant  occurrences  in  his  family,  how- 
ever, obliged  hini  to  leave  the  university,  after  a  residence 
of  little  more  than  four  years ;  and  he  now  retired  to  his 
father's  bous^  at  Alwieilton,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
books  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Neve,  who  was  rector  of  the 
parish,  he  was  Enabled  to  continue  his  studies.  In  Sept. 
1752,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  the  same  month, 
1754,  priest,  by  his  friend  and  patron,  I)r.  Thomas,  bishop 

.  V  Gibber's  laTof^^MakNUi's  Life  of  Drydea,  toI.  1.  p.  nS^^BarrM  Ware; 
— -Bioff,  Draa, 
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of  Lii^coln^  who  in  the  last  mentioned  year  g^ve  .him  tb^ 
rectory  of  Wooliey,  in  Huntingdonshire)  worth  about  I20k 
a  year.  The  circmnstances  attending  this  preferment  arf 
too  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Southgate  to 
be  omitted  in  even  a  short  sketch  of  his  life. .  This  living 
became  vacant  during  the  minority  of  a  Mr.  Peacock/  who 
was  the  patron,  and  was  himself  intended  for  the  churchy 
His  guardians,  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  person  they 
sbocild  present,  suffered  it  to  lapse  to  the.  bishop;  wh6 
mentioned  these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Southgate  when  he 
presented  him  to  the  living;  and  although  the  bishop  lefi 
him  entirely  clear  of  any  promise  or  restraint  respecting 
it ;  as  soon  as  Mr.  Peacock  had  taken  orders,  Mr*  Southgate 
went  to  his  lordship,  and  resigned  the  living.  During  the 
time  that  he  held  it,  he  had  to  rebuild  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  premises,  and  to  make  such  repairs,  that  he  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  to  Mr.  Pea-r 
edck.than  the  real  rector  of  the  parish;  so  that  when  he 
resigned  it,  after  possession  for  more  than  fiv.e  yeiirs,  he 
had  not  saved  out  of  the  income  one  shilling.  The  bishop^ 
on  his  resignation,  said,  *^  You  have  done,  Richard,  what 
I  knew  you  would  do ;  you  have  behaved  like  a  Christiaii 
and  a  good  man ;  and  I  have  this  additional  motive  for 
thinking  myself  bound  to  provide  for  you.'* 

This  obligation,  however,  appears  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten, for  although  the  bishop  lived  till  1766,  and  had  varioud 
opportunities  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  Mr.  Southgate  re- 
ceived no  other  promotion  from  him,  and  never  shewed 
the  least  sign  of  disappointment,  but  on  the  contrary  en* 
deavoured  to  apologize  for  the  bishop,  which  perhaps  few* 
of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  do,  as  the  only  plea  was 
^^  a  constitutional  weakness  which  too  easily  yielded  to  the 
incessant  requests  of  the  importunate,  or  the  powerful  soli* 
citations  of  the  great." 

Before  Mr.  Southgate  settled  in  London,  he  successively 
served  several  curacies  in  the  country,  and  was  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  reading  prayers  and  preaching  at  three  dif- 
ferent churches :  and  it  appears  from  his  journal  that  he 
not  unfrequentl^  served  four  different  churches  in  one  day* 
During  this  time  he  found  the  want  of  books,  and  of  per- 
Sions  of  literature  to  converse  with.  Were  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  bis  improvement  ki  knowledge,  and  bad  to 
lament  tji&t  small  country  villages  could  not  supply  these;, 
on  which  account  be  formed  the  resolution  of  coming  to 
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London.  Accordingly,  Jan.  2,  176.1,  having  received  a  re* 
conMnendatioit  from  bishop  Thomas  to  Dr.  Nicolis,  rectdr  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  im- 
mediately engaged  by  that  gentleman  as  one  of  the  sub- 
curates  of  St.  James's,  and  served  this  cure  till  1766.  In 
December  of  the  preceding  year  be  entered  upon  the  cu- 
racy of  St.  Giles's,  to  which  be  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Gaily, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Parker,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
NicoUs  in  St.  James's,  and  this  last  cure  he  retained  till 
the  time  of  his  death*  In  serving  it,  he  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  exhibited  the  portraiture  of  a  learned, 
pious,  and  most  indefatigably  conscientious  parish  priest. 
The  duties  of  this  extensive  parish  were  not  more  urgent 
than  the  wants  of  its  numerous  poor,  atid  in  works  of  cha- 
rity Mr.  Southgate  was  eminently  distinguished.  **  If," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  *^  in  any  parts  of  his  pastoral 
office,  more  than  in  others,  he  was  particularly  laborious, 
it  was  in  visiting,  catechising,  and  exhorting  tbe  poor.  In 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  the  baptisms  at  the  font  are  daily, 
and  very  numerous;  on  which  occasions,  he  constantly  ca- 
techised, or  lectured,  the  sponsors,  awfully  impressing  upon 
them  the  high  importance  of  ail  attention,  not  only  to  the 
charge  there  undertaken,  but  to  tbe  various  obligations  and 
privileges  of  tbe  Christian  life  :  and  the  good  seed  so  ju- 
diciously and  seasonably  sown,  at  those  times,  could  not 
but  be  eminently  fruitful.  In  visiting  the  sicjc,  and  parti- 
cularly the  sick  poor,  be  was  almost  every  day  engaged,  at 
his  intimate  friends  well  know,  and  his  journal  testifies; 
praying  wiib,  and  exhorting  the  afflicted  to  submit  patiently 
•to  the  cbastiiiing  band  of  God,  counselling  tbe  profane,  and 
inconsiderate,  to  reflect  upon,  and  amend  their  ways,  and 
;^dmonishing  all  to  flee  from  the  wraih  to  come,  and  accept 
the  salvation  tendered  in  the  gospel,  on  the  terms  it  pre- 
scribes. When  he  became  able,  his  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions were  frequently  accompanied  with  his  alms,  admi- 
nistering  at  once  to  the  spiritual  and  bodily  wants  of  bis 
poor  parishioners,"  &c.  &c. 

From  the  tiu)e  of  Mr  Soutbgate's  coming  to  London  to 
1783,  though  he  had  little  more  than  the  profits  of  his  cu- 
racy (fifty  guineas  a  year),  yet  so  great  wa»  his  ceconomy, 
that  he  bad  made  a  very  considerable  collection  of  books, 
and  bail  got  together  no  inconsiderable  number  of  coins 
and  medals.-  But,  in  order  to  increase  bis  income,  and  to 
assist  bim  in  this,  he  had  several  times  young  gentlemen 
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ufid^t  hit  care,  with  whom  be  read  the  Greek  and  Roman 
clatfHca.  Even  when  at  college  be  began  to  be  a  collector 
of.  hooks  and  coins,  and  though  what  be  then  bought  of  the 
latter  were  of  little  value,  yet  so  nice  was  bis  taste,  that  lie* 
never  pnirchased  any  which  were  not  in  ^e  highest  pre* 
servation  and  perfection.  It  was  not  until  a  considerable 
time  after  he  bad  been  in  London,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
increase  his  library  and  mqseuiD,  by  purchasing  articles  of 
value  and  ornam^fit 

In  May  1783  he  received  his  firart  preferment  since  coming 
to  London,  the  small  rectory  of  Little  8teeping  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  from  the  duke  of  Ancaster ;  and  the  following  year 
be  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Giflbrd.     In  1786  be  became,  by  the 
death  of.  a  near  relation,  possessor  of  an  estate  of  100/.  a 
year,  in  Whitechapel ;  and  in  1190  bis  income  was  farther 
increased  by  the  valuable  living  of  Warsop,  in  tbe  diocese 
of  York,  and  county  of  Nottingham,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Gaily  Knight,  of  Langold,  esq.  son  of  his 
eld  friend  Dr.  Gaily.    These  promotions  came  late,  but  in 
time  to  afford  him  for  a  few  years  tbe  only  enjoyments  be 
prized,  that  of  exerting  his  benevolence  among  his  poor 
parishioners,  and  that  of  adding  to  bis  library  and  collec- 
tion of  coins.    In  tbe  same  year  he  became  a  member  of 
tbe  society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge;  and  of  tbe 
society  for  the.  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
clergy  within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  county  of  Mid- 
dleseic.    In  1791  be  was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  member  of  the 
Xiniiflsan  society.     He  died  Jan.  25,  1795,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Giles's  church, 
where  a  marble  tablet  is  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

Iklr^ Sputhgate  never. committed  any  of  bis  writings  to 
tbe  press,  but  bad  made  jireparations  for  a  work  much 
wanted,  and  for. which  he  was  thoroughly  qualified ;  a  new 
^*  History  of  the  Saxons ^and  Danes  in  this  country,"  illus- 
tfating  and  illustrated  by'  their  coins.  His  general  know- 
ledge was  very  great,  and  in  medallic  science  perhaps  few 
were  to  be.  compared  to  him.  He  left  a  choice  and  valu- 
arUo  collection  of  books,  coins,  medals,  shells,  and  other 
natural  curiosities,  which  in  April  and  May  1795,  were  sold 
by  auction,  by  Messrs*  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  the  sale  conti- 
nuing twenty-one  days.  Prefixed  to  the  catalogue  was  a 
life  of  Mr.  Seutbgate,  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  to 
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which  W6  must  refer  for  manjr  other  inierast^g  psrticulaitif 
aod  also  to  a  biographical  preface  by  Dr.  Gaskin^  pfeixed^ 
to  2  vqIs.  of  Mr,  Southgate>  >^  Sermons,"  published  by  diat 
divine  in  1798.' 

SOUTHWELL  (Robbrt)^  an  English  Jesuit  and  po^t,f 
was  born  in  1560,  and  is  said .  to  have  descended  Irom  aft 
ancient  family^  either  in.  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  Being  ffdnt^ 
abroad  for  education,  he  Jbecame  a  Jesuit  at  Rome,  Oct. 
1578.  In  1585,  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies  in  thef 
^  English  college  there,  and  not  long  after  was  sent  as  a  tnfis* 
sionary  into  England.  His  chief  residence  was  with  Anne' 
countess  of  Arundel,  who.  died  in  the  Tower  of  Loodonv 
After  carrying  on  his:  mission  for  some  time,  bewasr,  m 
July  1592,  apprehended  ai^d  examined  with  the  strictest 
rigour,  but  havipg  c^vaded  the  questions  put  to  him,  wa9 
imprisoned  for  tbr^e  years,  ;and  as  he  affirmed,  underwent 
the  torture  several  times.  He  owned  tliat  he  vrais^a  priest 
and  a  J«suit,  tbat  be  caqoe  into  England  to  preach  the 
truths  of  the  catholic  reHgioi),.and  was  prepiared  to  lay  dowif 
llis  life  forjt.  In  Feb.  1^^5,  he  was  tried  at  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Westminster^  and  executed  the  neKtday  sic 
Tyburn.  He  ^as  a  man  of  singular  parts,  says  Dodd,  and 
happy  in  s^  peculiar  talent  of  expressing  himsirif  in  the 
English  language, .  both  in.  prose  and  verses  Edmcmd  Bei-< 
ton,  whom  Wartojx  caIIs  a  seji&ible  critiCi  speaks  of  Soutb* 
well's  wprks  in  the.sau%e  strain  of  panegyric  :  '^  Never  mwst 
be  forggtten  St^  Peter's  complaint^  and  those  other  serious 
poems  ^aidao  be  father  Soutihwell's:.  the  English  whereof/ 
as  it  is  most  proper,  so  the.^harpiress.  and  li^htc^  witis  very 
rare  in  them.",  Mr.  ,H^adley  seems  first-  to  have,  reviv^ 
the  memory  of  Sou^thwell^ .  as  a  poet^  by«  some  curtous  %p^ 
cimens,  iti  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Mn  Elliti 
**  There  is  a  morol  charm,"  .aay«i  Headley^  ^' in  tlie  little 
pieces  of  SqutbweU,  that  ^ill  prejudice  most  readers  of 
feeling  in  their  favour."  Unless,- however,.  there'M^reen^^ 
cour^gement  for  republioation,  which  is  not  ^ery  probaU^^ 
SouthwelTs  fame  D)us.t  priooipaily  rest  on  these  specimens^ 
as  his  wofks  are  rarely  to  .be.  met  with;  yet  Mr.  Eilis  te^ 
marks  that  the  few.copiies  knoivi&.to^k^ist,  aoe  the  remnant 
of  ..at  li^s^st  twenty  ;^fo^r>  different  editions,  of.whtch  eleven 
were  printed  between  1593.aiid:1600.  .    ,  .:i    - 

The  titles  of  his  principal  w^rks,:  are,  I.^^  A  consolation 

^  Lives  as  .aboTe. — Nichols's  ^owyer. 
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tot  Cathditcks  ittifmsdned  on  account  of  religion.*'  2.  **  A 
aupplicano^  to  queen  Elizabeth,"'  Lond.  1593.  3.  *'  St. 
Peter's  Complaint, .  with  other  poems/'  Lond.  1593.  4. 
^<  Meeoniae,  or  certain  excellent  Poems  and  spiritual 
Hymns,*' omitted  in  the  preceding  collection,  ibid.  1595. 
5.  '<  The  Triumphs  over  death,"  ibid.  1595,  1596.  €. 
"  Rules  of  a  good  life,  with  a  letter  to  his  father."  7. 
'^  Marie  Magdaleci's  Funeral  Teares,"  ibid.  1609,  reprinted 
in  1772  by  the  rev.  W*  Tooke,  with  some  alterations  to 
make  it  read  easy.^ 

SOUTHWELL.     See  SOTWELL. 

SOUZA,  or  SOUSA.     See  I^ARIA. 

SOZOMEN  (Heamus),  an  ecclesiastical  hbtorian  of 
die  fifth  eeotury,  was  of  a  good  family;  and  born  at  Be-: 
tbelia,  a  town  of  Palestine.  After  being  liberally  educated, 
be  studied  the  law  at  Berytus  in;  Phoenicia ;  and  then  go* 
ing  Jto  Constantinople,  became  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  Af- 
terwards he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  first  drew  up  a  compendium  of  it  iu  two  books, 
from  the  ascension  of  Christ*  to  the  year  323  ;  but  this  is 
lost.  Then  he  continued  bis  history  in  a  more  circumstah- 
tial  and  closer  manner  to  the  year  440 ;  and  this  part  is 
extant.  He  has  many  particulars  relating  to  him  in  com* 
mon  with  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates :  he  lived  at 
the  same  time,  was  of  the  same  profession,  and  undertook 
a  work  of  the  same  nature,  and  comprised  it  within  the 
same  period:  for  his  history  endsj  as  it  nearly  begins,  at 
the  same  point  with  that  of  Socrates.  His  style  is  more 
florid  and  elegant,  says  Jortin,  in  his  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Re* 
marks,'*  vol.  IU.  than  that  of  Socrates ;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  so  jadicious  kn  author.  Being  of  a  family  which  had 
excessively  admired  the  monks,  and  himself  educated 
among  them,  he  contracted  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind^ 
and  great  credulity  for  monkish  miracles :  he  speaks  of  the 
benefit  which  himself  had  received  from  the  intercession  of 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  gives  an  high  commendation 
of  a  monastic  life,  and  enlarges  very  much  upon  the  actions 
and  mannerd  of  thole  recluses :  and  this  forms  the  greater 
.part  of  what  he  has  added  to  the  ''  Hittory  of  Socrates,'' 
who,' it  is  imiversally  agreed,  wrote  first,  and  whom  be  every 
where  visibly  copies. 

1  Dodd's  Ch.  Hirt.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edit — Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXVIII.  by 
Mr.  Park. — Headley's  and  £Uis'8  Sp!ectmeD8.<-rPhiilip8*8  Tbeatrum. — Warton*! 
Hut.  of  Poetry.— fuller*!  Worthies.— Tftnner. — Ceoiura  Literaria,  toI.  VI. 
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His  history  has  been  translated  and  pablkhed  by  Vate- 
sius,  with  Eusebius  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians; 
and  republished,  with  additional  notes  by  Reading,  at  Lon* 
don,  1720,  in  3  vols,  folio.* 

SPAGNOLETTO  (Joseph  B^era),  so  named  in  Italy, 
and  usually  so  called,  was  born  in  1589,  at  Xativa,  a  city 
in  S^ain,  about  ten  leagues  from  Valentia.  Though  his 
'  parents  were  not  in  circo instances  to  give  him  the  education 
in  painting  which  his  early  genius  deserved,  he  contrived 
to  travel  into  Italy,  and  there  applied  to  his  art  under  the 
greatest  masters.  He  first  resided  at  Parma,  where  be  so 
completely  studied  the  works  of  Correggio,  as  to  be  able 
to  imitate  his  style  and  colouring  with  great  success*  He 
then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  changed  his  manner 
altogether,  and  adopted  Caravaggio  as  his  model.  Like 
that  master,  he  painted  with  bold  and  broad  lights  and  sha<- 
dows,  and  gave  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  force  to  bis 
pictures,  that  the  works  of  roost  other  artists,  when  placed 
'  uear  them,  appear  comparatively  tame  and  feeble.  In  his 
colouring  he  is  esteemed  equal  to  Caravaggio,  and  supe- 
rior to  him  in  correctness  of  design  ;  yet  inferior  in  sweet* 
ness  and  mellowness  of  touch.  It  is  said,  that  a  cardinal 
having  become  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  given  him  apart- 
ments in  his  own  palace,  he  became  inddlent,  and  unable 
to  exert  his  talents ;  in  order  to  do  justice  to  which,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  that  poverty  in  which  he  was 
bred,  and  therefore  voluntarily  renounced  this  asylum,  and 
fixed  himself  at  Naples.  Here  his  works  being  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  his  pencil  being,  after  a  time,  constantly  em- 
ployed by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  other  potentates  of 
Europe,  he  gradually  rose  to  that  affluence,*  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  which,  had  produced  so  bad  an  effect.  It 
was  not  so  now ;  he  continued  to  paint  historical  pictures, 
and  sometimes  portraits,  which  are  dispersed  throughout 
Europe ;  but  he  rarely  worked  for  the  chuifchen  or  con- 
vents. His  principal  works  are  at  Naples,  and  in  the  Es- 
curial  in  Spain. 

The  genius  of  Spagnoletto naturally  inclined  him  to  sub- 
jects of  horrar,  which,  therefore,  be  selected  from  saered* 
and  profane  history  ;  such  as  the  martyrdonM- of  saints,  the 
torments  of  Ixion  and  Prometheus,  or<!ato  tenringoui  bis 
own  bowels.   He  also  delighted  in  designing  old  men  eu^a- 

}  Cftfe.— Dupiii.- 
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ctated  by  mortification,  such  as  saints  and  hermits,  his  pic* 
tures  on  which  subjects  were  much  admired, by  the  Spa- 
niards and  Neapolitans.  *<  St.  Jerome  was  one  of  his  darl- 
ing subjects ;  he  painted,  he  etched  him,  in  numerous  re- 
petitions, in  whole  lengths  and  lialf  figures.  He  delighted 
in  the  representation  of  hermits,  anchorets,  prophets,  apos- 
tles, perhaps  less  to  impress  the  mind  with  gravity  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  venerable  looks  of  age,  than  to  strike  the 
eye  with  the  incidental  deformities  attendant  on  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  picturesque  display  of  bone,  vein,  and  ten- 
dons, .  athwart  emaciated  muscle.  As  in  design  he  courted 
excrescence  or  meagrenesp,  so  in  the  choice  of  historic 
subjects  be  preferred  to  the  terrors  of  ebulfient  passions, 
features  of  horror,  cool  assassination,  and  tortures  metho- 
dized, the  spasms  of  Ixion ;  and  St.  Bartholomew  under 
the  butcher's  knife."  An  extraordinary  story  is  related  by 
Sandrart,  of  the  effect  of  one  of  his  pictures  on  the  ima- 
gination of  a  pregnant  woman,  and  on  her  child  ;  but  as 
the  possibility  of  such  effects  is  by  no  means  ascertained, 
we  shall  not  venture  to  relate  it.  The  force  of  his  colour- 
ing, the  extraordinary  relief  of  his  figures,  and  the  singular 
strength  of  his  expression,  certainly  make  his  pictures 
likely  to  affect  the  mind  as  powerfully  as  those  of  any  mas- 
ter who  can  be  mentioned.' 

SPAGNOLO.     See  MANTUAN. 

SPALLANZANI  (Lazarcjs),  a  celebrated  modern  natu- 
ralist, was  born  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  Jan.  10,  1729,  and 
studied  polite  literature  under  the  Jesuits  at  Reggio  de 
Modena,  whence  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  his  rela- 
tion Laura  Bassi,  a  lady  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  ge- 
nius, eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
professors  of  Italy.  Under  this  instructor,  he  improved  his. 
taste  for  philosophy,  but  bestowed  at  the  same  time  much 
attention  in  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  and  be- 
came a  very  accomplished  Latin,*  Greek,  and  French  scho- 
lar. His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  Vallisnert,  the  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pa- 
dua, was  the  means  of  diverting  him  from  this  pursuit,  and 
bt  soon  acquired  such  reputation,  that  in  1754,  the  uni- 
versity of  Reggio  chose  him  professor  of  logic,  metaphy- 
sics, and  Greek.    This,  however,  was  not  hie  final  desti- 

1  Argonrille,  vol,  II.— PilkiDxtoiij  by  Faseli. 
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natioD9^  for,  during  the  six  years  that  he  held  this  ofEtie,  be 
devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  those  physical  researches 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  bis  fame.  Some  new  disco* 
veries  excited  his  pa^ion  for  natural  history,  which  was 
continually  augmented  by  the  success  of  his  early  efforts ; 
and  his  observations  upon  the  animalculae  in  infusions  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Haller  and  Bonnet,  and  various 
universities,  Coimbra,  Parma,^  and  Cesena,  tempted  him 
with  flattering  offers,,  but  he  preferred  an  invitation  to  be 
professor  at  Modena,  in  1760,  where  about  five  years  af- 
terwards he  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  be  proved  by 
many  ingenious  experiments  the  animality  of  microscopical 
animalcula  ;  and  in  the  saiue  year  a  truly  original  disserta- 
tion ^^  De  lapidibus  ab  aqua  tesilientibus.''  Here  he  de-. 
monstrates,  by  the  most  strking  experiments,  contrary  to 
the  received  opinion,  that  the  phenoinenon  which  is  called 
by  children  *^  ducks  and  drakes,'^  is  not  produced  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  water,  but  by  the  change  of  direction  which 
the  stone  undergoes  in  its  motion  after  having  struck  upon 
the  water  when  it  ascends  the  inflection  of  the  cavity  in- 
dented by  the  shock. 

In  176S  be  published  his  ^  Prospectus  on  the  reproduce 
tion  of  animals,"  which  explains  the  method  that  ought  io 
be  followed  in  this  dark  research,  and  contains  many  unex-* 
pected  facts ;  particularly  the  existence  of  tadpoles^  prior 
to  the  period  of  fecundation  in  many  species  of  to$ids  and 
frogs :  the  regeneration  of  the  head  in  decapitated  bodies 
of  snails,  which  he  had  already  commu;iicated  to  Boiinet  in 
1766.  This  he  finally  demonstrated  some  time  af^terwarda 
in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Memorie  della  Societa  Italiana.*'  The 
physiology  of  Haller,  which  SpallanZani  studied,  fixed  bis 
attention  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  which  he 
discovered  many  remarkable  pbenonoena,  and  published 
some  tracts  on  the  subject' containing  a  series  of  curious 
observations  and  experiments. 

When  the  university  of  Padua  was  re-estafalishejl  upon  a 
more  extensive  plan,  the  empress  Maria-Theresa,  invited 
Spallanzani  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  natural  history ; 
and  in  commencing  bis  duties,  he  selected  Bonnet's  "  Con« 
templation  de  la  Nature*'  as  bis  text-book,  l^upplying  its 
deficiencies,  and  illustrating  Bonnet's  theory  by  his  own 
experiments.  He  likewise  published  an  Italian  translation 
of  it,  enriched  with  notes  and  a  preface,  1769  and  1770,  in 
2  vols.     His  study  and  admiration  of  Bonnet^s  works  led 
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him  particularly  to  researches  on  the  generation  of  organic 
bodies,  a  subject  which  for  a  considerable  time  engrossed 
his  whole  attention.  In  1776  he  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  **Opusculi  di  Fisica  Animate  e  Vegetabile,'* 
which  consist  of  illustrations  of  a  part  of  the  microscopical 
observations  which  had  already  appeared.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university's 
cabinei  of  natural  history,  then  in  a  very  low  state,  he 
greatly  enriched  it,  in  the  course  of  his  repeated  trayels  by 
Und  and  sea,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  some  of  which  he  after- 
wards published.  In  1780  appeared  his  two  new  volumes 
of  a  ^'  Dissertation  on  the  physiology  of  animals  and  vegd* 
tables.^'  The  first  contains  some  experiments  made  by  him 
on  digestion,  the  result  of  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
agency  of  the  gastric  fluid  in  man  and  other  animals,  and 
the  second  treats  of  the  generation  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  1791,  he  published  a  letter  addressed  to  professor  For- 
tis,  upon  the  Penoet  hydroscope ;  be  there  relates  the  ex-^ 
periments  which  he  had  directed  to  be  made  for  ascertain* 
ing  the  degree  of  confidence  which  might  be  allowed  to 
the  singular  talents  of  this  man ;  but  he  ingenuously  con- 
fesses, that  he  is  not  decided  upon  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Spallanzani,  however,  in  1792-3,  made  a  dis- 
covery of  this  kind,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  bats,  if 
blinded,  act  in  every  respect  with  the  same  precision  as 
those  which  have  their  eyes;  that  they  in  the  same  man- 
ner avoid  the  most  trifling  obstacles,  and  that  they  know 
where  to  fix  themselves  on  ceasing  their  flight.  These 
eKtraiordipary  experiments  were  confirmed  by  several  na- 
tural philosophers,  and  gave  occasion  to  suspect  a  new 
^ense  in  these  birds,  because  Spallanzani  thought  he  had 
evinjced  that  the  other  senses  could  not  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  that  sight,  which  he  had  deprived  them  of. 

Ttese  numerous  works  did  not,  however,  contain  all  the 
series  of  Spallanzani^s  labour's.  He  had  been  occupied  a 
considerable  time  upon  the  phenomena  of  respiration ; 
their  resemblances  and  differences  in  a  great  number  of 
species  of  animals ;  and  he  was  busily  employed  in  re- 
ducing to  order  his  researches  upon  this  subject.  He  left 
a  large  collection  of  experiments,  and  new  observations 
upon  animal  reproductions,  upon  sponges,  the  nature  of 
which  he  determines,  and  upon  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena, which  he  knew  how  to. draw  out  of  obscurity.  He 
bad  almost  finished  his  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  had 
amassed  considerable  materials  for  a  history  of  the  se». 
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France,  Germany^  and  England^  were  all  e^gelr  to  arail 
themselves  of  his  works  by  means  of  translatioirs.  H«  was 
ada^itted  into  the  academiesand  learned  societies  of  Lon* 
don,  Stockholm,  Gottingen,  Holland,  Lyoiw,  Bologna,  Tu* 
rin,  Padua,  Mantua,  and  Geneva.  He  was  a  correspon* 
dent  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  and  of  Montpe* 
lier :  and  received  from  the  great  Frederick  himself  the 
diploma  of  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  holding  even 
often  a  direct  correspondence  with  him.  This  eminent 
philosopher  died  Feb.  17,  1798,  not  less  admired  for  his^ 
private  very  amiable  character,  than  for  the  extensive  re* 
]iutation  which  his  lectures,  his  experiments,  and  his  pub* 
lications  had  established.  Highly,'  however,  as  his  experi* 
ments  have  been  commended,  we  must  enter  our  protest 
against  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  mostly  accom- 
panied, and  cannot  think  that  the  value  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  or  indeed  any  object,  can  justify  the  destruction 
of  so  many  living  creatures  by  the  most  painful  and  linger* 
ing  torments.' 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic),  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Jan;  1, 
1600,  of  a  good  family.  His  father  Wigand  Spanherm, 
doctor  of  divinity,  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  ecclesias- 
tical counsellor  to  the  elector-palatine;  he  died  in  1620, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  his  son,  which  had  made 
iiim  weep  for  joy.  Frederic  was  educated  with  great  care 
under  the  inspection  of  this  affectionate  parent;  and,  hav- 
ing studied  in  the  college  of  Amberg  till  1613,  was  sent 
the  next  year  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  was^ 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  He  there  made  such 
progress  both  in  languages  and  philosophy,  as  to  justify 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  future  success.  After  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  hia  father  in  1619,  be  went  to  Geneva  to  study 
divinity.  In  1621,  after  his  father^s  death,  he  went  into 
Dauphin^,  and  lived  three  years  with  the  governor  of  Am« 
bran,  as  tutor  in  his  family.  He  then  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  went  afterwards  to  PaVis,  where  he  met  with  a  kind 
relation,  Samuel  Durant,  who  was  minister  of  Charentooy 
and  dissuaded  Spanheim  from  accepting  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  at  Lausanne,  which  the  magistrates  of  Berne 
then  offered  him. 

)  Life  by  Tourdes,  ptefixed  to  bis  " -Experiments  on  tbe  Circulation  of  Um 
Blood,",  translated  by  Dr.  Hall,  Lond.  1801,  8ro.— Eloge  by  Senebier,  prefix^ 
to  bis  <*  Memoir  on  Respiration,"  1804,  8to. 
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In  April  1625,  he  paid  a  visit  of  foar  mpDtbs  to  Eng« 
land,  and  was  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  plague  having  brokLe.out 
there,  be  returned  to  I^aris,  and  was  present  at  the  d^th. 
of  his  relation  Durant,  who,  having  a  great  kindness  for 
him,  left  him  his  whole  library.  He  had  learned  Latin  and 
Greek  iu  his  own  country,  French  at  Geneva,  English  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  time  which  he  now  spent  at  Paris,  was 
employed  in  acquiring  the  oriental  tongues.  In  1627,  he 
disputed  at  Geneva  for  a«  professorship  of  philosophy,  and 
was  successful ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  a  lady, 
originally  of  Poitou,  who  reckoned  among  her  ancestors  the 
famous  Budspus.  He  was  admitted  a  minister  some  tim« 
after ;  and,  in  163 1 ,  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  divinity, 
which  Turretin  had  left  vacant.  He  acquitted  himself  of 
his.  functions  with  such  ability,  as  to  receive  the  most  libe- 
ral offers  from  several  universities  :  but  that  of  Leyden  pre«* 
vailed,  after  the  utmost  endeavours  had  been  used  to  keep 
him  at  Geneva.  He  left  Geneva  in  1642 ;  and  taking  a 
doctor  of  divinity^s  degree  at  Basil,  that  he  might  conform 
to  the  custom^  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  he  ar- 
rived at  Leyden  in  October  that  year.  He  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  even  increased  the  reputation  he  had  brought 
with  him ;  bat  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  only  a  short  tioie,  dying 
April- 30,  164^.  His  great  labours  shortened  bis  days*. 
His  academical  lectures  fioddtsputationa,his  preaching  (for 
he  wasmiuisler  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden),  the 
books  he  wrote,  and  many  domestic  cares,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  keeping  up  a  great: literary  correspondence.  Be- 
sides this»  he  was  obliged  to  psy  many  visits;  be  visited 
the.  queen  of  Boliemia,  and  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  was 
ihigreat  ealeem  at  those  two  courts.  Queen  Christina  did 
him.  the  honour  to  write  to  him,  assuring  him  of  her  esteem, 
and  of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  reading  his  works.  It  waa 
at  her  request  that  he  wrote  some  memoirs  of  Louisa  Ju- 
liana, electress  palatine.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
otbetf  historical  as  well  as  theological  works ;.  the  principal 


^  Sorbiere  in  one  of  bis  letters  says, 
that  Spabbeim  **  i>sed  to  read  public 
ltctar«t«B  divinity  four  timet  a  week, 
ynd  other  private  lectures  at  bome  on 
difierent  subjects  to  his  scholars  ;*  be 
heard  the  sermoos  of  the  probationers, 
be  preached  in  two  languages^  io  big 
own  (German)  and  in  ours  (French); 
,be  visited  the  sicl^ ;  be  wrote  an  infiuita 
liumber  of  Utters;   he  composed  at 


the  same  time  two  or  three  books  on 
quite  different  subjects  ;  be  was  everjr 
Wednesday  present  at  bis  Highness 'a 
council,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to 
the  Hague. ;  be  was  rector  of  the  uni* 
versify  ;  and  among  all  tbtese  occtipa* 
tions,  it  was  he  who  kept  the  account 
of  all  the  money  that  was  received  or 
spent  in  bis  house,  wbieh  was  full  of 
boarders/' 
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of  which  are  fatft  f^  Dubia  evangelica  ducussa  et  vindicata/' 
Genev.  1634,  4io,  but  afterwards  thrice  printed  in  2  vols. 
4lo,  with  large  additions  $  ^^  Exercitationes  de  Gratia  uni* 
versali,'*  Leyden,  1646,  8vo.  This  involved  him  in  aeon* 
troversy  with  vAmyraut;  and  ^VEpistblcB  ad  Davidem  Bu« 
ishanaaum  super  controversiis  qoibusdam,  qu«e  in  eeclesiis 
Anglitanis  agitantur/'  ibid«  1645,  8vo.  Some  other  of  bis 
ivorjcs  were  published  with  those  of  bis  son,  and  hia  fune* 
ral  oration  on  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  pronounced  at  Ley« 
den  in  1647  may  be  seea  in  Bates*s  <^  Vitse  selectorum  alt^ 
quot  virorom."  He  was  a  correspondent  of^  and  highly 
esteemed. by  archbishop  UsherJ 

.  SPAKHEIM  (EzEKifiL),  a  very  learned  writer,  as  well 
as  excellent  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding^ 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1 629.  He  distinoniished  himself  so 
much  in  his  earliest  youth  by  bis  progress  in  literature^ 
that,  on  a  visit  to  Leyden  with  his  father  in  1642,  he  gained 
immediately  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Heinsius  and  Salman 
aius^  and  preserved  it  with  both,  notwithstanding  the  tqu* 
tual  animosity  of  these  two- celebrated  scholars.  .Like  his 
father  be  was  not  satisfied  with  making  himself  master  of 
Greek  .aad>  Latin,  but  also  applied  himself  with  great  vigour 
to  the  rOrientai  languages.  Ludovicua  Caj^ellus  had  pub* 
lished,  at  Amsterdam,  in  l64o,  a  dissertation  upon  the  an- 
cieiit  Hebrew  letters  against  John  Buxtorf ;  iii  which  he 
maintains,  tliat^be  true  cburacters  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  preserved  ^aniong  the  Samaritans,  and  lost  among  the 
Jews.  Spanheim  undertook  to  refute  Capeliua  ia  certain 
theses,  which  he  maintained  and>  published  at  sikteen  years 
of  age ;  but  which  afterwards,  out  of  hia  great  candour  and 
modesty^  he  called  ^^un ripe  fruit;"  and  franUy  owned, 
that  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  s6nt  them,  had  declared  iiiai-« 
self  for  Capellus  against  Buxtorf. 

In  1649,  he.  lost  his  father ;  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profes- 
sor of  eioquenpe,  bfU  never  performed  the  functions  of  thai 
place.  When  his  reputation  extended  into  foreign  coun* 
tries,  Charles  Louis,  elector-^palatine,  sent  for  him  to  his 
court,  to  be  tutor  to  his  only  son  :  which  employmeot  he 
not  only  discharged  with  great  success,  but  witn  much  pru- 
dence and  address,  contrived  to  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  the  elector  and  electress,  who  did  not  live*  on  terms  ot 
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tnutoal  regard  and  affection.  While  here  he  employed  bis 
leisure  hours  in  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning ;  and  also  studied  the  history  of  the  later 
ages,  and  examined  ail  those  books  and  records  which  ref- 
late to  the  coQstitotion  of  the  empire,  and  contribute  to  est- 
plaia  and  illustrate  the  public  law  of  Germany.  The  first 
pcoduce  of  this  department  of  science  was  a  French  tract^ 
published  in  1 657 ;  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tor-palatine to  the  post  of  vicar  of  the  empire,  fn  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Skill  and  acuteness  in 
disputes  of  this  kind  have  always  been  a  sure  foundation  for 
preferment  in  the  courts  of  Germany ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  it*  opened  Spanheim^s  way  to  those  great  and 
various  employments  in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged. 

In  1660,  he  published  at  Heidelberg  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  emperor  Julian's  ^'  Csesars,"  with  notes  and  il* 
lustrations  from  medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  had  always  an  extraordinary  tnrn  for  antiquities  and 
medals ;  but  had  not  yet  seen  Italy^  where  the  study  of 
them  was  nmch  cultivated^  and  therefore  was  highly  grati* 
fied^in  receiving  a  commission  from  the  elector,  to  go  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  watch  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  elec- 
tors at  that  court.  On  his  arrival  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
that  general  patroness  queen  Christina^  at  whose  palace 
was  held  an  assembly  of  learned  men  every  week  ;  and  in 
1664,.  he  complimented  her  with  the  dedication  of  his 
f^  Dissertationes  de  prssstantia  &  usu  numismatunr  antiquo- 
rom^*'  printed  at  Rome,  in  4to.  The  same  year  hie  tpok  a 
journey  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  and  then  returned  to 
Rome,  where  be  found  the  princess  Sophia,  mother  of 
George  I.  of  England.  That  princess,  being  highly  pleased 
to  meet  with  one  whom  she  had  already  known  as  a  man  of 
learning,  and  corresponded  with  upon  subjects  of  politics^ 
and  literature,  was  desirous  of  enjoying  his  conversation  at 
leisure,  and,  therefore^  with  the  leave  of  the  elector  her 
4>rother,  carried  him  with  her  into  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  in  April  1665,  he  was  re- 
eetved  by  the  elector  his  master  with  every  proof  of  esteem ; 
and  was*  afterwards  employed  by  him  in  various  negocia^ 
tions  at  foreign  courts.  The  same  year,  he  went  to  that  of 
Lorrain ;  the  year  following,  to  that  of  the  elector  of  Mentz ; 
theft  to  France;  afterwards,  in  1668,  to  the  congress  of 
Breda;  and  then  to  France  again.  He  then  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  whence,  after  being  for  some  time  confined 
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by  a  dangerous  illness,  he  was  sent  by  his  master  first  to 
Holland,  and  then  to  England.  In  1679,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  having  recalled  his  envoy  at  the  court  of 
England,  gave  his  employment  to  Spanheim,  with  the  con<- 
sent  of  the  elector-palatine ;  and,  though  he  was  charged 
at  the  same  time  with  the  affairs  of  these  two  princes,  yet 
be  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg desired  to  have  his  exclusive  services,  to  which  the 
elector-palatine  at  last  consented.  In  1680,  be  went  to 
France,  by  order  of  his  new  master,  with  the  title  of  envoy 
extraordinary  ;  and,  during  nine  years*  residence  at  Paris, 
never  left  that  city  but  twice.  In  1684,  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, to  receive  the  post  of  minister  of  state ;  and  the  year 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II.  upon  his  ac^ 
cession  to  the  throne.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he  rendered  important  services  to  many  of  the 
reformed,  who  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  house,  when 
they  durst  not  appear  abroad,  for  fear  of  their  persecutors. 
Though  he  performed  his  master's  business  at  the  French 
court  with  the  greatest  ability  and  exactness,  yet  he  led  a 
life  of  much  study,  wrote  various  works,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  with  the 
utmost  punctuality. 

«  After  this  long  embassy,  be  spent  some  years  at  Berlin, 
in  retirement  and  among  books ;  but,  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  was  again  obliged  to  quit  his. study,  and  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  to 
1702.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that 
interval  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  and  dignity  of  baron.  In  (702,  he  quitted 
France,  and  went  ambassador  to  England  ;  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  dividing  his  time  between  busi- 
ness and  study.  He  died  Oct.  28,  1710,  aged  eighty-one, 
and  wias  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  left  one  daugh^ 
ter,  who  married  in  England  the  marquis  de  Montandre. 
It  is  surprising,  that  Spanheim,  who  seems  to  have  been 
moving  from  one  European  court  to  another  all  bis  life,  and 
to  have  been  continually  engaged  in  negotiationis  and 
state-affairs,  which  he  always  discharged  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  works  of 
learning  and  labour,  which  could  only  be  written  in  his 
study  and  among  his  books.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
negotiated  and  did  business  like  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  haia 
spent  bis  whole  time  by  himself.     He  never  appeared  the 
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Kittn  of  letters  but  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so ;  yet  he  con- 
Tersed  no  more  frequently  with  the  unlearned  than  was  ne«- 
eessary  for  his  business. 

«  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  mentioned  already.  Hia 
Latin  work  *<  upon  the  use  and  excellence  of  ancient  Me- 
dals,^* is  his  capital  performance ;  it  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1664,  as  has  been  observed;  at  Paris  in  1671,  much 
enlarged ;  and  after  that  with  so  many  additions,  as  ex« 
tended  it  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio,  the  first  printed  at 
London  in  1706,  the  second  at  Amsterdam  in  1717.  This 
work  is  justly  esteemed  a  treasure  of  erudition.  Two  pieces 
cf  Spanbeim  are  inserted  in  Grssvius's  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities ;  one  in  \he  fifth  volume,  **  De  nummo  Sniyr- 
nsBorum,  seu  de  Vest&  et  Prytanibus  GrsBCorum,  diatriba;** 
ihe  other  in  the  eleventh  volume,  entitled,  **  Orbis  Roma- 
Btts,  seu  ad  Constitutionem  Antonini  Imperatoris,  de  qua 
Ulpiapns,  Leg.  xvii.  Dig.  de  Statu  Hdminum,  Exercita- 
tiones  duse.''  This  was  also  printed  at  London,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  1704,  4to.  At  Leipsic,  1696,  folio,  came  out 
^^  Juliani  Imperatoris  Opera,  Greece  et  Latine,  ctim  vario- 
rum notis :  recensente  Ez.  Spanbeim,  qui  observationes 
adjecit.''  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanbeim  in  this  edi- 
tion, except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon  the 
first  oration  of  Julian ;  he  not  having  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  proceed  further.  Notes  of  his  upon  Callimachus  are  in- 
serted in  Graevius^s  edition  of  that  author,  at  Utrecht,  1697; 
and  also  upon  the  three  first  comedies  of  Aristophanes  in 
Kuster's  edition,   1709.*  ' 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic),  brother  of  Ezekiel  Spanbeim, 
and  also  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1 632, 
and,  at  ten  years  of  age,  carried  by  his  father  to  Ley  den. 
He  studied  philosophy  under  Hereboord,  and  was  admitted 
doctor  July  12,  1651.  He, had  lost  his  father  two  years 
before ;  and,  as  he  had  been  designed  for  the  ministry,  he 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  divinity  and  the 
languages.  Boxborn  was  his  master  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
and  Golius  in  Arabic.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
in  1652,  and  soon  after  preached  in  several  parts  of  Zea-* 
land.  He  discharged  the  functions  of  a  minister  at  Utrecht 
for  one  year  with  a  reputation  that  raised  some  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  Alexander  Monis,  whose  name  was  then  famous 
in  the  United  Provinces.     He  received  soon  after  an  invi-* 
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iation  from  Charles  Louis  elector-palatine,  who  had  re^' 
tolved  to  re-establish  his  university  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave 
him  the  professorship  of  divinity,  though  he  was  then  but 
twenty-three.  .  Before  he  went  to  take  possession  of  that 
post,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  1 655. 
He  gaiaed  great  reputation  at  Heidelberg ;  and  the  elector 
palatine  always  shewed  him  the  highest  marks  of  his  esteeo^ 
and  confidence ;  but  these  favours  did  not  prevent  him 
from  opposing  the  elector  with  great  freedom,  when  he^U 
tempted  to  divorce  himself  from  the  princess  his  wife,  in 
order  to  marry  another.  His  merit  procured  him,  during 
the  time  he  lived  in  the  palatinate,  several  invitations  from 
other  universities;  but  he  only  accepted  that  from  Leyden, 
where  he  was  admitted  professor  of  divinity  and  sacred 
history,  with  general  applause,  in  1670.  .  Here  his  repu- 
tation was  raised  to  the  greatest  height.  He  was  four  times 
rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  bad  also  the  post  of 
librarian.  Many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  excused  from 
reading  public  lectures,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leisure 
to  apply  himself  to  several  works  which  he  published.  In 
1695,  he  was  attacked  by  a  palsy,  which  affected  half  his 
body :  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
tolerably  well  recovered.  He  did  not  indeed  enjoy  a  per- 
fect state  of  health  from  that  time  ;  and  not  being  able  to" 
restrain  himself  from  his  studies  and  labours,  which  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  he  relapsed,,  and  died  May  18,  1701. 
He  was  thrice  married,  and  had  several  children ;  but  only 
one,  whose  name  was  Frederic,  survived  him. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  They  were  printed 
at  Leyden,  in  3  vols,  folio;  the  first  in  1701,  and  the  two 
last  in  1703.  They  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  uponsub- 
jects  of  theology.  Among  them  is  a  treatise,  entitled  "Ju- 
dicium e^petitum  super  dissidio  Anglicano,  et  capitibus, 
quas  ad  unionem  seu  comprehensionem  faciunt.*'  This  he 
bad  originally  sent  in  1690  to  queen  Mary,  who  submitted 
it  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  acknowledged  its  merit  in  a  polite 
letter  to  the  author,  stating  the  diffic.ulties  that  prevented 
that  union  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters  which  the 
learned  professor  wished.  *  '  . 

SPARK  (Thomas),  editor  of  Lactautius,  &c.  the  son 
of  Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Northop  in  Flintshire,  was 
born  in  1655,   and. was  educated  at  Westminster-school^ 
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wbencefae  Was  elected  to  Christ  Cburcb,  Oxford,  in  1672. 
After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  being  ordained,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  sir  George  Jeffries,  who  promoted 
him  when  he  became,  chancellor,  to  what  benefices,  or  at 
what  times,  Wood  has  not  discovered ;  but  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Bath,  Sept.  7,  1692,  be  was  rector  of 
JEhvehurst  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  bad  been  instituted  in 
1687,  and  of  Norton,' or  Hogsnorton,  near  Boswortb,  in 
Leicestershire,  a  prebendary  of  LicbQ^ld  and  of  Roches* 
ter  ;  and  D,  D.  Wood  says,  he  ^<  lert  behind  him  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  learned  man,  but  confident  and  forward  without 
measure ;  and  by  bis  excesses,  and  too  much  agitation  in 
obtaining  spiritualities,  he  brought  himself  into  an  ill  dis* 
position  of  body,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
brought  him,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  to  his  grave."  He 
published  a  good  edition  of  ^<  Lactantii  Firmiani  opera  que 
extant,  ad  fidem  MSS.  recognita,  et  commentariis  illus- 
trata,"  Oxon,  1684,  8vo;  and/^  Notee  in  libros  sex  novae 
historian  Zozini  comitis,''  ibid.  1679,  8vo;  dedicated  to  his 
old  master  Dr.  Busby,  and  translated  into  English  in  1684, 
by  another  hand,  ^ 

SPARKE  (Thomas),  a  puritan  divine  of  considerable 
note,  was  born  at  South*Somercote  in  Lincolnshire  in  1548. 
Of  his  early  education  we  have  no  account  until  he  became 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1570,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  atts.  Soon  after  he  was 
presented,  by  Arthur  lord  Grey,  to '  the  pars6n^ge  of 
Bietchley  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  his  piety.  He  veas  also  chaplain  to  Cooper, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  1575,  bestowed  on  him  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow.  In  1581  he  proceeded  in  his  divi« 
nity  degrees,  being  then,  W6o4  says,  in  great  esteem  for 
his  learning.  In  1582,  finding  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  his  archdeaconry,  from  its  distance  from  his  cure,  he 
resigned  it,  arid  retained  Bietchley  only ;  but  in  Sept. 
1582  be  was  installed  into  the  prebend  of  Sutton  in  Ma^^ 
risco  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  In  1603  he  was  called  to 
the  conference  at  Hampton-court,  as  one  of  the  represeno* 
tatives  of  the  puritans,  as  he  had  been  one  of  their  cham*> 
pions  in  1584  at  the  dispute  at  Lambeth  ;  but  the  issue  of 
the  Hampton*court  conference  was,  that  he  inclined  to 
conformity,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
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**  A  brotherly  persuasion  to  unity  and  uniformity  in  juclg«« 
ment  and  practice,  touching  the  received  and  present  ec- 
clesiastical government,  and  the -authorized  rites  and  cere*^ 
monies  of  the  church  of  England/'  Lond.  1607,  4to.  This 
brought  on  a  controversy,  his  book  being  answered  by  two 
anonymous  writers.  During  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  he 
^ad  written  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
the  title  of  which  we  are  not  told.  This  brought  him  into 
some  trouble,  but  in  a  conversation  with  king  James  he  so 
satisfied  him  that  his  majesty  ever  after  countenanced  him. 
He  died  at  Bletchley  Oct.  8,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 
^hancel  of  that  church,  with  a  long  epitaph  on  a  plate  of 
brass. 

Wood  says,  he  '^  was  a  learned  man,  a  solid  divinen 
well  read  in  the  fatbers,  arid  so  much  esteemed  for  his  pro- 
foundness, gravity,  and  exemplary  life  and  conversation,, 
that  the  sages  of  the  university  thought  it  fit,  after  his 
deatb,  to  have  his  picture  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  school-p 
gallery  among  the  English  divines  of  note  there.''  Hi& 
works,  besides  what  we  have  mentioned^  were,  ^^  A  com-* 
fortable  treatise  for  a  troubled  conscience,"  Lond.  1680, 
8vo.  2.  <^  Brief  Catechism,"  printed  with  the^former,.  and 
a  treatise  on  catechising,  Oxon.  1588,  4to.  3.  ^' Answei* 
to  Mr.  Job.  de  Albine's  notable  discourse  against  heresies," 
ijbid.  1591,  4to,  4.  <^  The  Highway  to  Heaven,  &c» 
against  Bellarmine  and  others,  in  a  treatise  on  the  37,  38, 
aud  39  verses  of  the  7  John,"  Lond.  1597,  8vo;  also  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  another  on 
lord  Grey.  Dr.  Sparke  left  three  learned  sons,  Thomas, 
fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  Andrew  of  Peterhouse  in 
Cambridge,  and  William  of  Magdalen^coUege,  Oxford, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  of  Bletchley.  He 
wrote  ^^  Vis  naturae,  et  Virtus  Vitae  explicata,  ad  univer-^ 
sum  doctrinal  ordinem  const ituendum,"  Lond.  1612,  8vo; 
^nd  '<  The  Mystery  of  Godliness,"  Oxon.  1628,  4to.  He 
was  living  at  Bletchley  in  1630.' 

SPARROW  (Anthony),  a  learned  prelate,  successively 
bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  at  I>epden  in> 
Suffolk,  and  was  educated  in  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  scholar  and  fellow,  bat  was  ejected  in 
1643,  with  the  rest  of  the  society,  for  their  loyalty  and' 
ri^fusing  the  covenant.     Soon  afterwards  he  accepted  the» 
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i;ectory  oi^  Hawkedon  in  Suffolk,  but  before  be  had  held  i# 
above  five  weeks,  was  again  ejected  for  reading  the  Com* 
mon  Prayer.  After  the  restoration  he  returned  to  bis  liv-^ 
ing,  was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  a  pre-*: 
bendary  of  Ely.  About  1577  he  was  elected  master  o£ 
Queen's  college,  where  be  had  been  educated,  and  re«' 
signed  his  charge  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  the  rectory^ 
of  Hawkedon,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  in  repairs  200/«' 
On  Nov.  3,  1667,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,* 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Reynolds  in  1678  was  translated 
to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1685.  He  is  welE 
known  by  a  very  useful  book,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  th6 
'first  of  its  kind,  entitled  the  <<  Rationale  of  the  Book  of 
Common -prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Lond.  1657, 
]2ino,  often  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1722,^ 
8vo,  with  Downes's  Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  bishop  Sparrow's  sermon  on  ^^  Confession  of  Sins  and 
Absolution."  Bishop  Sparrow  also  published  another  use-t 
ful  ^^  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders^: 
Ordinances,  &c,"  1671,  4to.* 

SPARTIANUS.     See  LAMPRIDIUS. 

SPEED  (John),  a  well-known  English  historian,  wa^ 
born  at  Farington  in  Cheshire,  about  1555,  and  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  taylor,  and  became  a  freemian  of 
the  company  of  Merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  had  probably,  shewn  some  taste  for  literature,  as  sir 
Fulk  Grevile,  a  patron  of  learning,  took  him  from  his  shop- 
board,  and  supported  him  in  his  study  of  English  history 
and  antiquities*  By  such  encouragement  he  published,  in 
1606>  his  <<  Theatre  of  Great-Britain ;"  which  was  after^ 
wards  reprinted,  particularly  in  1650,  under  this  title  f 
'<  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine,  presenting 
an  exact  geography  of  the  kingdomes  of  England,  Scot-<' 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjoynitig.  With  the  shires, 
hundreds,  cities,  and  shire-townes  within  the  kingdome  of 
England,  divided  and  described  by  John  Speed,"  folio. 
Nicolson  observes,  that  these  maps  "  are  extremely  good  ;; 
and  make  a  noble  apparatus,  as  they  were  designed,  to  bis 
history :  but  his  descriptions  of  the  several  counties  are 
mostly  short  abstracts  of  what  Camden  had  said  before 
him."     In  1614  he  published,  in  folio,  ^'The  History  of 
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Great  Britain  under  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans;  their  originals,  manners,  warres, 
coines,  and  seales,  with  the  successions,  lives,  actes,  and 
issues  of  the  English  monarchs,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereigne  king  James;"  dedicated  to 
James  1. 9  He  borrowed  many  of  his  materials  from  Cam* 
den;  and  was  supplied  with  many  by  sir  Robert  Cotton, 
•Ir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted^  There  are  prefixed  to  it  commenda- 
tory poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  by  sir  Henry 
Spelman  and  others ;  and  many  writers,  have  spoken  of  it 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Speed  was  not  only  au 
historian,  but  also  a  divine;  for,  in  1616,  he  published  a 
work  in  8vo,  called  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  or  the 
Qenealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of  holy 
history  and  humanity  of  Christ."  This  was  prefixed  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1 611,  and  printed  for  many 
years  in  the  subsequent  editions,  particularly  of  the  folio 
and  quarto  sizes,  and  king  James  L  gave  him  a  patent  for. 
securing  the  property  of  it  to  him  and  his  heirs.* 

He  died  July  28,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
|St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  .  By  his  wife  Susanna,  with  whom 
he  lived  fifty-seven  years,  and  who  died  almost  a  year  he^^ 
fore  him,  he  bad  twelve  sons,  and  six  daughters.  One  of 
his  sous,  named  John,  was  an  eminent  physician ;  of 
whom  we  shall  give  some  account.  As  to  Speed  himself, 
^^  he  must  be  acknowledged,*'  says  Nicolson,  ^^  to  have  had 
a  head  the  best  disposed  towards  history  of  any  of  our  wri-^ 
ters ;  and  would  certainly  have  outdone  himself,  as  far  as 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  rest  of  his  profession,  if  the  ad-P 
vantages  of  his  education  bad  been  answerable  to  those  of 
his  natural  genius.  But  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
taylor  ?     However,  we  may  boldly  say,  that  his  chronicle 


*  Extract  of  a  Letter  froqi  ReT.  Phil. 
If orant  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  Dec.  85, 1754 : 
<'  I  bftye  leeo  the  first  edition  of  Speed's 
Jl'tit,  which  was  in  1614.  'Tis  much 
preferable  to  all  the  subsequent  ones, 
being  in  a  larger  folio,  and  on  atlas 
paper,  and  the  cuts  are  sharper  and 
dearer.  That  which  1  have  seen  was 
in  a  distinct  rolume ;  but  by  the  Con- 
tents in  the  beginning,  it  appeacs,  that 
the  chorographical  part  was  designed 
\p  b^  at  t^e  bead,  compreheBdin^  folios 


145,  and  being  divided  into  four  books; 
for  the  historical  part  begins  with  book 
the  fifth,  and  fol.  155.  But  then  tba 
chorographical  part  could  not  be  so 
large  at  it  is  in  the  present  form ;  the 
late  editions  making  up  a  thicker 
volume  ^han  of  145  folios.  I  will  eia* 
mine. 

**  It  was  a  wonderfol  work,  consider- 
ing' who  was  the  author;,  but  be  bad 
the  assistance  of  the  immortal  sir  R(h 
bert  Cotton,  Or.  Barkbam,  ^c*" 
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is  the  largest  and  best  we  have  hitherto  extant/*  In  ano- 
ther place,  ^' John  Speed  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  attainments  in  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and 
seems,  not  altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  '  summus  & 
eruditus  antiquarius/  given  him  by  Sheringham^  who  was 
certainly  so  himself/*/ 

His  son  John  Sp£ED  wa&  born  at  London  in  1595,  and 
educated  at  Merchant-taylors^  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John*s-college  in'Oxford,  in  1612, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow,  and  took  die  de-* 
gree  of  master  of  arts,  and  bachelor  and  doctor  of  physic. 
He  wrote  **  l^iiiy^os  utriusque  sexus  To?^#fvTOf,'*  a  manuscript 
in  Latin,  dedicated  to  archbishop  Laud,  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  St.  John-college.  This  piece  relates  to  two 
skeletons,  one  of  a  man,  another  of  a  woman,  made  by  Dr. 
Speed,  and  given  by  him  to  that  library.  He  wrote  like- 
wise '^  Stonehenge,  a  Pastoral,"  acted  before  Dr«  Rich. 
Baylie,  and  thei  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John^s-college 
in  1635.  It  is  extant  in  manuscript.  He  died  in  May 
1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that  college.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Warner,  M.  D.  and  had 
by  her  two  sons.  One  of  them,  Samuel,  wasa  student  of 
Christ-church  in  Oxford,  and  was  installed  canon  of  that 
church  May  the  6th,  1674,  and  died  at  Godalmin  in  Sur- 
rey, of  which  he  was  vicar,  January  the  22d,  1681.  The 
other,  John,  was  born  at  Oxford,  and  elected  scholar  of 
St.  John's-coUege  there  about  1643,  but  ejected  thence 
by  the  parliament-visitors  in  1648,  he  being  then  bachelor 
of  arts  and  fellow.  At  the  restoration  he  was  restored  to 
bis  fellowship,  and  in  1666  took  the  degree  of  physic,  and 
afterwards  quitting  bis  fellowship,  he  practised  that  faculty 
at  Southampton,  where  he  was  living  in  1694.  He  wrote 
*' Batt  upon  Batt;  a  Poem  upon  the  parts,  patience,  and 
pains  of  Bartholomew  Kempster,  clerk,  poet,  and  cutler 
of  Holy-rood  parish  in  Southampton ;"  and  also  "  The 
Vision,  wherein  is  described  Batt*s  person  and  ingenuity, 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  and  glory, 
of  Southampton."  Both  these  pieces  were  printed  at  Lon-* 
,clon  in  two  sheets  in  fol.  and  afterwards  in  4 to.  The  coun- 
tess de  Viri,  wife  of  a  late  Sardinian  ambas*sador,  wa^ 
}ineally  descended  from  our  historian.  Such  was  the  friend-- 
ship  between  lord  Cobham  and  colonel  Speed,  her  father, 
that  upon  his  decease,  he  esteemed  her  as  his  own  child, 
through!;  h^r  up  in  his  family,  and  treated  her  with  paternal 
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eare  and  tendeiness.  Her  extraordinary  merit  recam-^ 
mended  her  to  the  viscountess  Cobbam,  who  left  her  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune.  This  lady,  who  was  eminent  for  her 
wit  and  accomplishments,  is  celebrated  by  Gray  in  hid 
^*  Long  Story,''  which  ipdeed  was  written  in -consequence 
of  a  visit  from  her.' 

SPELMAN  (Sir  if  ekry),  an'emibent  English  antiquary, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  his  name,  which 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  at  Bekington  in  Hamp-< 
shire,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  settled  in  Norfolk; 
where  our  author's  great-grandfather  was  possessed  of  a 
considerable  estate.  This  great* grandfather  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Narborough  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
who  became  sir  John  Spelman,  knt.  of  Narborough,  and 
our  author's  father,  Henry,  was  the  fourth  son  of  sir  John, 
and  lived  at  Congharo  near  Lynn>regis  in  Norfolk.  He 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Sanders  of  Ewell  in 
Surrey,  by  whom  he  had  our  author,  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  born  in  1562,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Walsing* 
h^n  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
according  to  his  own  modest  account  he  was  scarcely  ripci 
for  academical  studies,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity- college^ 
Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  with  great  diligence  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  but  up6n  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  and  assist  his  mother,  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  family. 

After  remaining  at  Congham  about  a  year,  he  was  ad< 
mitted  of  Lincoln's-inn,  with  a  view  to  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession. This,  however,  he  appears  to  have  studied  rather 
in  a  general  way,  as  far  as  respected  the  laws,  customs, 
and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  culti-- 
vated  polite  literature  and  antiquities.  When  almost  of 
age,  he  returned  to  Norfolk,  and  married  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  of  John  Le  Strange,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  same  county.  He  now  employed  himself  inf 
rural  and  domestic  affairs,  studying  also,  at  intervals,  the 
constitution  and  antiquities  of  his  country;  and  having 
some  property,  either  paternal  or  acquired  by  his  marriage, 
he  was  enabled  to  add  to  it  by  certain  purchases,  particu^ 
larly  of  the  lease  of  Blackburgh  and  Wrongey  abbies  in 
Norfolk.     Besides  a  family  of  his  own,  he  had  the  guar-t 

>  BiojT.  -frit. — Alb.  Ox.  vols.  I.  and   II. — Graoger. — Fuller's  Worthies.— 
Rough's  Topography.  . 
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diansbip  of  sir  Hamon  Le  Strange,  his  brQtber*in-1aMr;^  and 
during  his  minority,  resided  at  Hunstanton,  the  seat  of  sir 
Hamon.  The  first  fruit  of  his  studies,  said  to  have  been 
begun  when  very  youngi  was  a  Latin  treatise  on  coatr  of 
ariDf^  entitled  ^^  Aspilogia/'  in  which  be  displays  a  con« 
siderabie  fund  of  curious  information ;  and  he  frequently 
employed  himself  in  making  transcripts  of  sev^aLibunda« 
tion-charters  of  the  monasteries  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk; 
Having  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  original  society  of 
antiquaries,  he  became  acquainted  with  those  celebrated 
lovers  of  that  science,  Camden,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
others,  whose  conversation  improved  bis  knowledge,  and 
decided  his  taste  for  pursuits  similar  to  what  had  engaged 
their  attention.  In  1594  he  is  thought  to  have  written  *^/i 
Discourse  concerning  the  Coin  of  this  kingdom,''  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  immense  treasures  which  had  been 
drawn  from  England,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  pope. 

In  1604  he  served  as  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
county  he  furnished  Speed  with  a  description,  and  being 
now  distinguished  for  his  abilities^  he  was  sent  by  king 
James  three  several  times  into  Ireland  as  one  of  the  com<i 
missioners  for  determining  the  unsettled  titles  to  lands  and 
manors  in  that  country ;  and  at  home  was  appointed  ovi6 
of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  oppression  of  ex- 
acted fees  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil ;  which  bishop  Hacket  calls  ^^  a  noble 
examination  and  full  of  justice."  This  gave  rise  to  hi9 
learned  treatise  "  De  Sepultura/'  or  of  "  Burial  Fees,"  in 
which  he  proved  the  existence  of  very  exorbitant  exactions. 
These  employments,  however,  having  tended  to  the  injury 
of  his  fortune,  the  government  was  so  sensible  of  his  ser-^ 
vices,  that  a  present  of  300/.  was  made  him,  not  as  a  full 
recompence^'  (for  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  king^s  writ), 
but  only  '^  as  an  occasional  remembrance,"  till  somethings 
more  equal  to  bis  merit  could  be  done  for  him.  He  was 
also  knighted  by  James  I.  who  had  a  particular  esteem  foi' 
bim;  as  well  on  account  of  his  known  capacity  for  business, 
as  his  extensive  learning,  especially  in  the  laws  and  anti* 
quities  of  our  nation,  which  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
his  researches.  With  a  view  to  pursue  those  researches 
with  more  advantage  than  was  possible  in  a  country  resi^ 
denee,  be  determined  to  remove  to  London.  Accordingly 
ID  1612,  he  sold  bis  stock   upon  the  farms,  let  out  hia 
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estate  to  tenai^ts,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  had  a  house  in  Barbican. 

While  here  employed  in  iiivestigating  '^  the  grounds  of 
the  law  from  original  records/*  which  engaged  him  in  a 
perusal  of  the  fathers,  councils,  and  ancient  historians,  he 
was  for  some  time  diverted  from  this  pursuit  by  a  conver-- 
sation  with  bis  uncle,  Mr.  Francis  Sanders,  who  complained 
to  him  of  the  many  crosses  and  disappointments  he  had 
met  with  in  a  building  he  had  then  in  hand  upon  the  glebe 
of  his  Appropriated  parsonage  at  Congham.  Sir  Henrys 
who  had  a  profound  veneration  for  church-property,  told 
bis  uncle  that  this  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  defrauding 
the  church,  and  that  it  was  utterly  unlawful  to  keep  appro- 
priated parsonages  in  lay  hands;  and  finding  him  some* 
what  impressed  with  what  he  had  said,  ne  expatiated  more 
fully  on  the  subject  in  a  written  paper,  which,  owing  to 
Mr.  Sanders's  death,  never  reached  him.  It  was,  however, 
published  under  the  title  *^  De  non  temerandis  Ecclesiis,** 
or^  **  Churches  not  to  be  violated.'*  He  reprinted  it  in 
1615,  8vo,  and  about  the  same  time  a  defence  of  it  against 
an  anonymous  writer,  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  Mr.  Richard 
Carew,  who  had  made  some  objections  to  his  treatise.  The 
effect  of  sir  Henry's  arguments  was  very  extraordinary ; 
for  several  persons  actually  parted  with  their  impropria- 
tions. That  he  was  sincere  himself  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
for  being  possessed  of  the  impropriation  of  Middleton  ia 
Norfolk,  he  disposed  of  it  for  the  augmentation  of  the  vicar- 
age, and  also  some  additions  to  Congham  which  lies  near 
it.  It  is  said  likewise  that  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
almost  at  every  law-term  in  London,  he  was  consulted  by 
various  lay-impropriators  as  to  the  mode  by  which  they 
might  restore  their  unlawful  possessions  of  this  kind;  and 
spme  are  reported  to  have  thanked  him  for  his  book,  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  purchase  any  appropriate 
parsonages  to  augment  their  estates. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  which  had 
been  discontinued  for  twenty  yeai^s,  were  revived,  in  1614,- 
by  sir  Henry  Spelman  and  others,  who  now  drew  up  his 
*'  Discourse  concerning  the  original  of  the  four  Law  Terms 
of  the  year,"  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  Grecians,* 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  relating  to  this  subject  are. 
fully  explained.  This  treatise  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published  until  1684,  12mo,  and  then  from  a  very 
incorrect  copy,  yet  was  printed  from  the  same  in  Heante^s 
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ff  Curious  Discourses,''  along  with  others  on  the  same  sub-* 
ject^  by  Mr.  Joseph  Holland  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thynn.  In 
1621,  an  apology  for  archbishop  Abbot,  respecting  the 
death  of  a  park-keeper,  (see  Abbot)  was  answered  by  sir 
Henry,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  guilty  of  an  irregularity  by  that  act,  but  also 
intimates  that  he  could  not  be  effectually  reinstated  without 
some  extraordinary  forn»  of  new  consecration.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  by  the  canons  hunting  is  un- 
lawful in  a  clergyman.;  and  he  also  advances  many  other 
positions  to  which  no  very  cordial  assent  will  now  perhaps 
be  given. 

>    In  the  course  of  those  antiquarian  studies  which  respect 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  laws,  he  frequently  fouhd 
himself  impeded  by  obsolete  words.     These  he  began  to 
collect  by  degrees,  with  references  to  the  places  where  they 
occur>  and  by  comparing  these  places  was  enabled  to  fomi 
at  least  some  very  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning 
of  them.     This  labour  he  soon  experienced  must  be  assist-* 
ed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  rare,  and  his  helps  consequently  were  few,  yet  by  dint 
of  industry  he  acquired  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
this  language,  and  before  1626   had,  in  a  great  measure, 
prepared  his  ^^  Glossary"  for  the  press,  and  because  her 
would  not  depend  upon  his  own.judgment,  he  printed  one 
Qr  two  sheets  by  way  of  specimen,  for  the  perusal  of  his 
friends.     These  were  so  satisfied,  that  he  received  ample 
encouragement  from  the  most  learned  persons  of  that  age: 
at  home,  from  Usher,  Williams,  then  lord  keeper,  Seldeu, 
and.sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  abroad,  from  Rigaltius,  Salmasius, 
Peiresc,  and  others;  as  also  from  Bignonius,   Meursius, 
and  Lindenbrokius,  whose  assistance  he  very  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges.    Upon  this,  be  published  it  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  letter  L.     Why  he  went  no  farther,  is  variously 
explained.     Some  have  fancied,  that  he  stopped  at  the  let- 
ter M,  because  he  expressed  certain  sentiments,  under  the 
heads  "  Magna  charta,"  and** Maximum  consilium,"  which 
his  friends  were  afraid  might  give  offence;  **ihat  not  being 
a  season,"  says  bishop  Gibson,  "  to  speak  freely,  either  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
both  which  upon  many  occasions  would  have  fallen  in  bis 
way*."     The  author  has  told  us,  in  an  advertisement  be- 

*  Aubrey  lays  that  archbishop  La tul,     for  sir  Henry,  "  hindered  the  printing 
who  DotwUbsUndios  had  a  great  esteem     of  the  second  part  of  his  GiOMaty^ 
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fore  the  book,  that  iie  chose  to  entitle  bis  work,  '^  Archfleo«- 
logus,''  rather  than  *^  Glossariuniy"  as  we  commonly  catt 
it :  for  a  glossary^  strictly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  a  bare 
explication  of  words ;  whereas  this  treats  more  especially  of 
things,  and  contains  entire  discourses  and  dissertations 
upon  several  heads.  For  this  reason,  it  was  thought  worthy 
not  only  to  be  consulted  upon  occasion,  like  common  lexi* 
eons  or  dictionaries ;  but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  perused 
and  studied,  as  the  greatest  treasure  extant  of  the  ancient 
customs  and  constitutions  of  England. 

About  the  time  that  he  disposed  of  the  unsold  copies  of 
his  "  Glossary,"  sir  William  Dugdale  acquainted  sir  Henry 
Spelman,  that  many  learned  men  were  desirous  to  see  the 
second  part  published,  and  requested  of  him  to  gratify  die 
world  with  the  work  entire.  Upon  this,  he  shewed  sir  Wil- 
liam'the  second  part,  and  also  the  improvements  which  he 
had  made  in  the  first ;  but  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
discouragement  he  had  met  with  in  publishing  the  first 
part.  Upon  his  death,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands 
of  sir  John  Spelman,  his  eldest  son ;  a  gentleman,  who  had 
abilities  sufficient  tp  complete  what  his  father  had  begun, 
if  death  ^had  not  prevented  him.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  archbishop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  in-, 
quired  of  sir  William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  second 
part,  and  whether  it  was  ever  finished ;  and,  upon  his  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative,  expressed  a  desire  that  it  might 
be  printed.  Accordingly  it  was  published  by  sir  William 
in  1664 ;  but,  as  Gibson  says,  **  the  latter  part  in  compa- 
rison of  the  other  is  jejune  and  scanty ;  and  every  one  must 
see,  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  collection,  out  of  which  he 
intended  to  compose  such  discourses,  as  he  has  all  along 
given  us  in  the  first  part,  under  the  words  of  the  greatest 
iniport  and  usefulness."  It  was  surmised,  for  it- never  was 
proved,  that  because  sir  William  Dugda]6  had  the  publish- 
ing of  the  second  part,  he  inserted  many  things  of  his  own, 

which  began  at  M,  where  there  w^re  refused  it,  and  this  first  part  was  there- 
three  M's  that  scandali2^ed  the  archbi-  fore  printed  at  sir  Henry's  expence. 
■hop'— Magna  Charta :  Magnum  Con-  Bill,  however,  was  not  much  to  blames 
citium  Regis;  and"  f  hiatus  in  MS.)  considering  the  matter  as  a  commercial 
This  seems  to  confirm  what  bishop  speculation,  for  at  the  end  of  eleven 
Gibson  says,  but  another  reason  for  years  the  greatest  part  of  the  impres- 
discontinuing  the  work  might  be  the  sion  remained  unsold;  but  at  that  time, 
want  of  public  taste.  He  offered  the  in  1637,  two  booksellers,  Stephens  and 
work  to  Bill,  the  king's  printer,  for  the  Meredith,  ventured  to  bargain  with 
small  sum  of  five  pounds  for  copy 'right,  him  fpr  the  untold  copia. 
and  that  td  be  paid  in  booksi  yet  Bill 
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"whi^ili  were  not  in  sir  Henry  Spelman's  copy;  and  partica« 
larly  some  passages,  which  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
prerogative,  in  opposition  to  the  Ubertie»  of  the  subject. 
This  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Atwood,  in  his  ^^Jus  Anglorum  ab 
antiquo  ;^'  and  the  authenticity  of  it  b  vindicated,  and  some 
curious  particulars  are  related  concerning  it,  by  Dr.  Brady^ 
in  his  ^^  Animadversions  on  Jani  Anglorum  facies  nova.^' 
Bishop  Gibson  also  assures  us,  that  the  yery  copy  from  which 
it  was  printed,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  io  sir  Henry^s  own 
hand,  and  exactly  agrees  with  the  printed  book;  and  par-^ 
ticularly  under  the  word  ^^  Parlamentum,''  and  those  other 
passages,  upon  which  the  controversy  was  raised.  So  ht 
then  as  the  copy  goes,  for  it  ends  alt  the  word  ^*  Riota,''  it 
is  a  certain  testimony,  that  sir  William  Dugdale  did  no 
more  than  mark  it  for  the  printer,  and  transcribe  here  and 
there  a  loose  paper;  and,  though  the  rest  of  the  copy  was 
lost  before  it  came  to  the  Oxford  library,  on  which  account 
there  is  not  the  same  authority  for  the  Glossary's  being  ge-f 
nuine  of  the  letter  R ;  yet  it  is  not  likely,  that  sir  William 
bad  any  more  share  in  these  last  letters  .of  the  alphabet, 
than  he  hftd  in  any  of  the  rest.  There  was  a  third  edition 
in  1687,  illustrated  with  commentaries,  and  much  enlarged. 
In  1627,  sir  Henry  compiled  a  history  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  conquest  to  Magna  Charta,  taken 
from  the  best  historians,  and  generally  in  their  own  words. 
This  was  printed  by  Wilkins  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
Saxon  laws.  His  next  great  work  was  his  **  Collection  of 
the  Councils,  Decrees,  Laws,  and  Constitutions  of  the  En- 
glish church  from  1066  to  1531."  In  this  he  was  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  archbishops  Abbot;  Laud,  and 
especially  Usher.  The  deceased  bishop  Andrews  had  sug- 
gested this  scheme  to  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  who  had  made 
some  progress,  but  desisted  when  he  heard  that  sir  Henry 
Spelman  was  engaged  in  the  same  design.  Archbishop 
Abbot  lived  to  see  some  part  of  the  copy,  and  greatly  ap- 
proved of  it.  He  branched  his  undertaking  into  three 
parts,  assigning  an  entire  volume  to  each  division :  I .  "  Fronft 
the  first  plantation  of  Christianity  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
Conqueror  in  1066."  2.  "  From  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  casting  ofF  the  pope^s  supremacy,  and  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII."  3.  "The  History  of  the 
Reformed  English  Church,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  his  own 
time."  The  volume,  which  contained  the  first  of  these 
heads,  was  published  in  1639,  about  two  years  before  his 
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death,  with  his  own  annotations  upon  the  more  di^ffieirft 
places.  The  second  volume  of  the  **  Councils,"  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  sir  William  Dugdale,  by  the  direction  of  * 
Sheldon  and  Hyde.  Sir  William  made  con6iderabie  addi- 
tions to  it  out  of  the  afchbishop^s  registers  and  the€otto« 
nian  library;  and  it  was  published  in  1664,  but  with  aboQ- 
dance  of  faults,  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  either  the 
copier,  or  corrector,  or  both.  His  revival  of  Saxon  litera- 
ture was  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of  antiquitiei. 
He  bad  found  the  excellent  use  of  that  language  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  studies,  and  much -lamented  the  neglect 
of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  which  was  so  very  general, 
that  he  did  pot  then  know  one  man  in  the  world,  who  per- 
fectly understood  it.  This  induced  him  to  found  a  Saxon 
lecture  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  allowing  10/.  per 
annum  to  Mr.  Abraham  Wheelocke,  presenting  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  Middleton  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  giving 
bim  likewise  the  profits  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  the 
same  church ;  both  which  were  intended  by  him  to  be  set- 
tled in  perpetuity  as  an- endowment  of  that  lecture :  bntsi^r 
Henry  and  his  eldest  son  dying  in  the  compass  of  two  years, 
the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,  and  their  estate  being  :se- 
qiiestered,  the  family  became  incapable  of  accomplishing 
his  design. 

The  last  labour  of  sir  Henry  Spelman  was  His  treatise'tm 
*^  The  original  growth,  propagation,  and  condition  of  Te^ 
nures  by  knight  service  in  England,"  a  remarkable  proof 
of  mental  vigour  at  bis  very  advanced  age,  for  he  was  now 
approaching  to  eighty.  His  last  days  be  parsed  with  his 
son-in-law,  sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  in  Barbican,  at'  whose 
house  he  died  in  1641,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age^ 
He  was  interred  with  great  solemnity,  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  Westminster  abbey,  in  the  south  isle,  near  the  door  of 
St.  Nicholas  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  opposite  to 
the  monument  of  bis  friend  Camden. 

His  biographer,  Gibson,  characterizes  him  as  a '' gen* 
tieman  of  great  learning^,  and  a  hearty  promoter  and  en- 


*  The  fullowing  memorandums  from 
Mr.  Aubiey'S  MSS.  lately  published, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  :  "  Wben  he 
(sir  H.  Spelman)  was  about  10  or  12 
he  went  to  schoole  to  a  ^urst  school- 
master, to  whom  he  had  ao  antipathie. 
His  master  would  discountenance  him* 
and  was  T«ry  savere  to  hiaii  and  to  a 


dull  boy  he  would  say,  '  As  very  a 
dunce  as  H.  Spelman.'  He  was  a  boy 
of  great  spirit,  and  i^puld  not  leam« 
there.  He  was  (upon  his  importnnidg) 
sent  to  another  schoolmaster,  and  pro- 
fited very  weU.-«^I  ba^e  heard  his  grand- 
son say,  that  the  Spelmans'  witts  ope» 
late.    He  was  much  perplexed  witlk 
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coiir^ger  of  it :  in  his  temper  calin  and  sedate,  and^n  his 
writings,  grave  and  inoffensive;  a  true  lover  of  the*  esta- 
blished charch,  and  a  zealous  maintainer  of  h^r  rights  and 
privileges.'*  During  the  early  part  of  king  Charles's  dif- 
ferences with  the  parliament,  he  allowed  that  the  latter  had 
some  ground  for  complain t,  and  that  abuses  prevailed  which 
he  wished  to  see  rectified  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  infer  from 
this,  as  some  have  done,  that  sir  Henry  Spelman .  would 
have  been  less  loyal,  less  a  supporter  of  the  constitution  in 
chtirch  and  state  than  he  had  always  professed  himself,  had 
he  lived  to  see  the  unhappy  consequences  of  civil  discord. 
As  an  eticoufager  of  learning',  and  above  all  a  contributor 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,-  he  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  veneration.  He  mitronized  Speed 
and  Dodsworth,  and  he  brought  forward  Dugdale. 
'  On  the  death  of  sir  Henry,  his  papers. became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  eldest  son,  sir  John  Spelman,  whom  he  calls' 
<^  the  heir  of  his  studies.*'  Sir  John,  whom,  by  the  way, 
Wood  erroneously  calls  sir  Henry's  j/0tf7i^e5^  son,  received 
great  encouragement  and  assurance  of  favour  from  Charles 
I.  Thar  king  sent  for  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  offered  him 
the  mastership  of  Sutton's  hospital,  with  some  other  advan- 
tages, in  consideration' of  his  good  services  both  to  church 
and  state;  but  sir  Henry,  thanking  his  majesty,  replied/ 
*'  ti^at  he  was  very  old,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but 
should  be  more  obliged,  if  he  would  consider  his  son  :"  on 
which,  the  king  sent  for  Mr.  Spelman,  and  conferred  that 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  at  Whitehall  in 
1641.  After  the  rebellion  commenced,  bis  majesty,  by  a 
letter  under  his  own  hand,  commanded  him  from  his  house  in^ 
Norfolk,  to  attend  at  Oxford ;  where  he  resided  in  Brazen- 

,- 

lawe-suites  and  woildly  troubles,  so  oeighbours,  he  would  always  ask  her 
that  be  was  about  40  before  he  could  what  of  antiquity  she  bad  heard  or  ob- 
•ettle  himselfe  lo  make  any  great  pro*  served,  and  if  she  brought,  home  no 
ipresse  in  learoiog,  which  when  be  did,  such  account,  he  would  cliide  her  (jest- 
we  find  what  great  monuments  of  atiti-  ingly.) — Sir  William  Dugdale  knew  sir 
^uarian  knowledge  he  baih  left  to  the  Henry  Spelman,  and  sayes  he  was  at 
'•orid,— He  w«8  a  handsome  gentleman  tall  as  his  grandson,  Harry  Spelman. 
(as  appears  by  bis  picture  in  Biblio-  He  has  been  told  that  sir  Henry  did  not 
t|ieca  CottooJaoa)  strong  and  valiant,  understand  Latin  perfectly  till  he  was 
and  wore  always  his  sword,  till  he  was  fouHy  years  old.  He  said  to  sir  Wit- 
about  seventy  or  more,  when  finding  liam,  *  We  are  beholden  to  Mr.  Speed 
bis  legges  to  fau Iter  through  feebleness  and  Stowe  for  stitching  up  for  us  our 
as  be  was  walking,  '  Now,'  said  he,  English  history.'  It  seems  they  were 
*  'tis  time  to  leave  off  my  swprd.'—-  both  taylors."  Letters  by  eminent  per- 
Wben  his  daughter- in-law,  (sir  John's  sons,  1815,  3  vols.  8vo. 
wife)  fietusned  home  from  visiting  her 

Vol.  XXVIII.  T 
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noBCf  college,  and  was  often  called  to  private  council^  m4 
efliployed  to  write  several  papers  in  vindication  of  tbepron' 
ee^ings  of  the  couirt.  He  was  the  author  of  ^^  A  view  of  a 
pretended  book,  ehtitled,  <  Observations  upon  his  Majesty's 
late  -Answers  and  Epistles/'  Oxford,  1642,  4to.  His  aame 
is  not  to  it;  but  Dr.  Barlow,  who  had  received  a  copy ftoiQ 
bim,  informed  Wood  that  it  was  composed  by  him.  SiM 
Jobo  wrote  also  ^'  The  case  of  our  affairs  in  law,  religion^ 
aad  other  circumstances,  briefly  examined,  and  presented 
to  the  conscience/'  1643,  4to.  While  he  was  thus  attead-* 
ing  the, affairs  of  the  public,  and  bis  own  private  studies, 
as  those  would  giv^e  him  leave,  he  died  July  25,  1643.  His 
funeral  sermon,  by  his  majesty's  special  order,  was  preaohjMl 
by  archbishop  Usher.  He  published  the  Saxon  Psalter 
under  the  title  of  **  Psalterium  Davidis.  Latino^Saxonicum 
vetqs,''  li641,  4l:o,  from  an  old  manuscript  in  his  father's 
library,  collated  with  three  other  copies.  He  wrote  also 
the  ^^Life  of  king  Alfred  the  Great"  in  English,  which  was 
published,  by  Hearne  at  Oxford,  1709,  8.vo.  It  bad  befen 
translated  idto  Latin  by  Mr.  Wise,  and  was  published  by 
Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  University  college  at  Oxford 
in  ld?8,  foL 

After  sir  John's  death,  bis  father's  papers  came  into  the 
liandt  of  iiis:  son^inrlaw,  sir  Ralph  Whitfield.  In  1647,  the 
re«.  Jeremiah  Stevens,  who  had  assisted  sir  Henry  in  pre* 
paring  the  first  volume  of  the  '^  Goundls,"  printed  from  sir 
Henry's  MSS.  a  work  entitled  >^  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  larger 
Treatise  concerning  Tithes,"  &c.  in^  which  the  author  shews 
the  danger  of  changing,  tythes  for  any  other  kind  of  nftaitir' 
tenance,  as  of  a  pecuniary  stipend,  which  the  alteration  in 
the  valf^e  of  money  might  affect*  He  observes,  that  any 
change  of  the  laws,  which  have  existed  above  a  thousand 
years,  and  of  a  right  settled  by  common  law,  will  produce 
many  mischiefs,  especially  to  the  crown,  in  the  payment 
of  tenths  and  first-fruits;  and  he  proves  the  propriety  of 
this  kind  of  support  above  all  others,  from  this  circumstance^ 
that  it  puts  the  clergy  on  the  same  footing  with  the  people, 
being  equally  gainers  or  losers  according  to  the  prices  ii> 
times  of  plenty  and  scarcity.  .^ 

In  1656,  a  volume  was  published,  entitled  '^  Villare  A% 
glicum  ;  or  a  view  of  the  towns  of  England,  collected  hg 
the  appointment,  at  the  charge,  and  for  the  use,  of  tha) 
learned  antiquary  sir  Henry  Spelman."  Bishop  Nicolson 
diinks  this  was  jointly  composed  by  sir  Henry  and  Mr.  Dodsr 
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worth.  In  1663,  Mr.  Stevens,  before  mentioned,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  particularly  entrusted  with  such  of  sir 
Hienry's  MSS.  as  might  be  thought  fit  for  the  press,  began 
to  print  his  "  History  of  Sacrilege,"  a  very  singular  attempt 
Under  the  existing  government,  .for  as  sir  Henry  makes  the 
aKenation  of  church  property  by  our  former  monarchs  to 
be  s&crilege,  his  arguments  must  have  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  on  those  whohad  now  overturned  the  whol^  property 
and  constitution  of  the  church.  Accordingly  we  are  told  that 
the  printing  was  hiterrupted  until  the  fire  of  London,  and 
thto  the  whole  was  destroyed  in  that  calamity.  Gibson, 
however,  published  it  afterwards  from  the  manuscript  copy 
given  by  bishop  Barlow  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

Among-  the  manuscripts  left  by  sir  Henry,  was  "  A 
Scheme  of  the  Abbreviations,  and  such  other  obsolete 
forms  of  writing  as  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS.  to  facilitate 
the  reading  of  ancient  books  and  records."  Of  this  we 
bffve  a  transcript,  purchased,  at  Mr.  Gough*s  sale,  entitled 
''Archaismus  Graphicus  ao  Henrico  Spelman,  in  usum  fi-^ 
liorum  conscriptus."  There  were  likewise  found  among 
bis  MSS.  *'  A  Discourse  on  the  ancient  Government  of 
England  in  general,"  **  Of  Parliaments  in  particular ;"  and 
"  A  Catalogue  of  the  places  and  dwellings  of  the  arth- 
bishopis  and  bishops  of  this  realm,  now  or  of  former  time^, 
in  which  their  several  owners  have  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as 
of  a  parcel  of  their  diocese,  though  they  be  situate  within 
the  precinct  of  another  bishop's  diocese."  Tbiis  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  the  use 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  of  these,  and  his 
other  miscellaneous  tracts,  were  published  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  first  as  "The  English  Works 
of  sir  Henry  Spelman,"  to  which,  irt  1698,  he  added  "The 
I^sthumous  Works,"  aud  both  collections  were  reprinted 
in  one  vol.  fol.  in  1723.  Some  correspondence  between 
Spelman  and  Wheelocke  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  No. 
7041. 

CitMENT  Spelman,  youngest  son  of  sir  Henry,  was  a 
(k>unselIor-at-law,  and  made  puisne  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  published 
s6hie  pieces  relating  to  the  goyernment,  and  a  large  pre- 
fete  to  his  father^s  book,  "  De  non  temeratldis  ecclesii^" 
ifte  died  in  June  1679,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Dunstan^^ 
^ureh.  Fleet-street. 
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^pwARD  Spelman,  esq,^  the  translator  of  Xenophorr^v 
apd  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  and  author  of  a  Tract, 
on  the  Greek  accents,  who  died  March  12, 1767,  was  great- 
great-grandson  of  sir  Henry  Spelman. '  -     , 

SPENCE  (Joseph),  an  English  divine,  and  polite  sqho-;; 
lar,  was  born  in  1698,  we  know  not  of  what  parents,  and 
educated  probably  at  Winchester  schpol^  whence  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  Nov.  2,  1727;  and  in  that  year  became, 
first  known  to  the  learned  world  1)y  "  An  Essay  on  Pope's, 
Odyssey  ;  in  which  some  particular  beauties  and  blemishea^ 
of  that  work  are  considered,  in  two  parts,"  12mQ.  **  On 
the  English  Odyssey,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  criticism  was^ 
published  by  Spence,  a  man  whose  learning  was  not  very 
great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very  powerful.  His  cri^ 
ticism,  however,  was  commonly  just;  what  he  thought,  h6^ 
^thought  rightly ;  and  bis  remarks  were  recommended  by 
his  .coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  bad  the  first  ex- 
perience of  a  critic  without  malevolence,  who  thought  it 
as  much  his  duty  to  display  beauties  as  expose  faults ;  who 
censured  with  respect,  and  praised  with  alacrity.  With 
this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended,  that  he  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  fronx 
that  time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours> 
and  compiled  memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  prefernaents  in  the  church."  Dr« 
Warton,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Pope,"  styles  Spenc^'s  judi- 
cious Essay  on  the  Odyssey  "  a  work  of  the  truest  taste ;" 
and  adds,  that  ^'  Pope  was  so  far  from  taking  it  amiss,  that 
it  was  the  origin  of  a  lasting  friendship  betwixt  then).  I 
have  .seen,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  "a  copy  of  this  work,  with 
marginal  observations,  written  in  Pope^s  own  hand^  and 
generally  acknowledging  the  justness  of  Spencers  observa- 
tions, and  in  a  few  instance^  pleading,  humouVously  enough^ 
that  some  favourite  lines  might  be  spared.  I  am  indebted," 
he.  adds,  '^  to  this  learned  and  amiable  man,  on  whose 
friendship  I  set  the  greatest  value,  for  most  of  the  auec-^ 
dotes  relating  to  Pope,  mentioned  in  this  work,  which  he 
gave  me,  when  I  was  making  him  a  visit  at  Byfleeti  i^ 
1-T54."     He  was  elected,  by  the  university,  profesiior  of 

1  Bio^.  Brit. — Gibson's  Life,  prefixed  to  hig  oaiscdlaneous  work$. — Vrid^^ 
man^B  Le^al  Bibliography. — Letters  of  Emfcieat  Persons,  &c,  3  vols,  avo,  i$^iX 
— Usb«T*s  Life,  aqd  Letters. 
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Jjoetry,  July  1 1,  1728,  succeeding  the  rev.  Thomas  War- 
.toDi  B.  D.  father  to  the  learned  brothers,  Dr.  Joseph,  fmd 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton  ;  each  of  these  professors  were  twice 
elected  to  their  office,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,'  a  period 
as  long  as  the  statutes  will  allow.  Mr.  Spence  wrote  an 
account  of  Stephen  Duck,  which  was  first  published,  as 
a  pamphlet,  in  1731,  and  said  to  be  written'  by  ^*  Jo« 
sieph  Spence,  esq.  poetry  professor.*'  From  this  circum* 
stance  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  not  then  ih  orders, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  he  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  and  left 
this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Lowth  ^,  to 
be  published  as  soon  as  he  left  England,  with  a  Grub- 
street  title,  which  he  had  drawn  up  merely  for  a  disguise,* 
not  choosing  to  have  it  thought  that  he  published  it  himself. 
It  was  afterwards  much  altered,  and  prefixed  to  Duck's 
poeifis.  He  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  (then 
^arl  of  Lincoln)  into  Italy,  where  his  attention  to  his  noble 
pupil  did  him  the  highest  honour f.  In  1736,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  desire,  he  republished  J  "Gorboduc,"  with  a  pre- 
face containing  an  account  of  the  author,  the  eart  of  Dorset. 
He  never  took  a  doctor's  degree,  but  quitted  his  fellowship 
on  being  presented  by  the  society  o^  New  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1742. 
As  he  never  resided  upon  bis  living,  but  in  a  pleasant  house 
and  gardens  lent  to  him  by  his  noble  pupil,  at  Byfleet,  in 
Surrey  (the  rectory  of  which  parish  he  had  obtained  for  his 
firiend  Stephen  Duck),  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
annual  visit  to  Horwood,  and  gave  away  several  sums  of 
monty  to  the  distressed  poor,  and  placed  out  many  of  their 
children  as  apprentices.  In  June  1742,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Holmes  as  his  majesty^s  professor  of  modern  history,  at 
Oxford.  His  **  Polymetis,  or  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
agreement  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  Poets,  and  the 
riemains  of  the  ancient  Artists,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
them  mutually  from  each  other,"  was  published  in  folio,  in 


*  Afterwards  bishop  of  Loudon ; 
wbo  honoured  Mr.  NichoU  with  much 
iiseftil  iaformation  on  the  subject  of 
tlui  tttfmoir.  .     . 

•  f  The  mnrtificatioji  which  Dr.  Ood- 
dard,  master  of  Clare-hall,  his  grace's 
Cambridge  tu tot,  felt  by  thiaappoint- 
mtnip  probably  occasioned  the  extra- 
ordinary dedication  to  the  duke,  pre- 
fixed to  his  *<  Sermons/'  1781,  8to. 


X,  In  a  malignant  epiitle  from  CurU: 
to  Pope,  1737,  Mr.  Spenca  is  intro- 
duced as  an  early  patron  of  the  late 
ingenious  R.  Dod«ley : 

**  'Tis  kind,  indeed,  a  Livery  muse 

to  aid, 
Wbo  scribbles  farces  to  augment  his 

trade : 
Where  you  and  Spence  and  Glover 

drive  the  nail, 
The  devil's  in  ilif  the  plot  should  fail.". 
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1747;  Of  this  work  of  acknowledged  uste  and  iear&Uigj 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  thought  to  speak  too  cofileqoptjaou^ljr 
in  his  Letters.  His  chief  objection  is,  tl^at  the  author  Ipin 
illij^trated  his  subject  frooi  the  Roman,  and  not.frcxm  tb^ 
Greek  poets;  that  is^  that  he  has  not  performed  what  h^ 
never  undertook ;  nay,  what  he  expressly  did  not  under- 
take. A  third  edition  appeared  in  folio  in  17749  and  tfa«r 
abridgment  of  it  by  N.  Tindal  has  been  frequently  printed 
in  8vo.  There  is  a  pamphlet  with  ^pence's  name  to  it  in 
MS.  as  the  author,  called  '^  Plain  Matter  of  Fact,  or^  a 
short  review  of  the  reigns  of  our  Popish  Prinqes  since  the 
Reformation;  in  order  to  shew  what  we  are  to  expe^ct  if' 
another  should  happen  to  reign  over  us.  Parti."  1748, 
12mo.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of  the"  seventh  stall  at 
Durham,  May  24,  1754  ;  and  published  in  that  yqar  ''An 
account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Black- 
lock,  student  of  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,''  8vo,  which 
was  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  poems.  The  prose  pieces 
which  he  printed  in  ''The  Museum^'  he  collected  and 
published,  with  some  others,  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  Mo- 
j;alities,  by  sir  Harry  Beaumont,"  1753.  Under  that  nuip^ 
be  published,  "  Crito,  or  a  Dialogue  on  Beauty,"  and  'SA 
particular  account  of  the  emperor  of  China's  Gardens,  i>(^ar 
Pekin,  in  a  letter  from  F.  Attiret,  a  French  u)i:>sionary  u<^w 
employed  by  that  emperor  to'  paint  the  apartments  in  those 
gardens,  to  his  friend  at  Paris;''  both  in  1752,  8vq,  .^pd 
both  reprinted  in  DodsJ^y's  "  Fugitive  Pieces."  He  wrOiM) 
''  An  Epistle  from  a  Swiss  officer  to  his  friend  at  Rom.^«" 
first  printed  in  ^' The  Museum,"  and  since  in  the  third 
volume  of  "  Dodsley's  Collection."  The  seveml  ^Qpi^s 
published  under  his  name  in  the  Oxford  Verses,  are  pri^- 
served  by  Nichols,  in  the  "  Select  Collection,"  1781.  In 
1758  he  published  "  A  Parallel,  in  the  manner  of  pjutarob, 
between  a  most  celebrated  Man  of  Florence  (Magtiabeccbi)y 
and  one  scarce  ever  beard  of  in  England  (Robert  ^i)l,  th<p 
Hebrew  Taylor),"  12mo,  printed,  at  Strawberry  Hill.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  a  tour  into  Scotland,  which  is  well 
described  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mr.  Shenstone^  in  a 
collection  of  several  letters  published  by  Mr.  Hull  in  1778, 
In  1763  he  communicated  to  Dr^  Warton  several  excellent 
remarks  on  Virgil,  which  he  had  made  when  he  was  abroad^ 
and  some  few  of  Mr.  Pope's.— West  Fiuchale  Priory  (the 
scene  of  the  holy  Godric's  miracles  and  austerities,  who, 
from  an  itinerant  merchant,  turned  hermit,  and  wore  out 
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three  suits  of  iron  cloaths),  wa»  now  become  Mr.  Spencers 
.rjetreat,  being  part  of  his  prebendul  estate.  In  1764  he 
9|9is  well  ponrtrayed  by  Mr.  James  Ridley,  in  his  admirable 
^^  Tales  of  the  Genii,'*  under  the  name  of  ^^  Phesoi  Ecneps 
(bi$  name  read  backwards)  dervise  of  the  groves,"  and 
a  panegyrical  letter  from  him  to  that  ingenious  moralist^ 
tinder  the  same  signature,  is  inserted  in  ^^  Letters  of 
Eminent  Person«,"  vol.  III.  p.  139.  In  1764  he  paid  the 
last  kind  office  to  the  remains  of  his  friend  Mh  Dodsle}^ 
M^ho  died  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Durham.  He  closed  his  li- 
terary labours  with  ^^  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  Virgri ; 
with  some  other  classical  observations;  by  the  late  Mr. 
•Holdsworth.  Published,  with  several  notes  and  additional 
re^iarks,  by  Mr.  Specice,"  4to.  This  volume,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  printed  off  in  1767,  was  pubfisbedin 
February  1768  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  August  following,  Mr. 
Spence  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  canal  in  his  garden 
at  Byfleet  in  Surrey.  Beihg,  when  the  accident  happened, 
<|uite  alone,  it  could  only  be  conjectured  in  what  manner 
it  happened  ;  but  it  was  generally  suppose^d  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  fit  while  he  was  standing  near  the  brink  of 
the  water.  He  was  found  flat  upon  his  face,  at  the  edge, 
where  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  cover  his  head,  or  any 
|>art  of  his  body.  He  was  interred  at  Byfleet  church,  where 
is  a  marble  tablet  inscribed  to  his  memory.  Ttie  duke  of 
Newcastle  possesses  some  MS  volumes  of  anecdotes  of 
eminent  writers,  collected  by  Mr.  Spence,  who  in  bis  life- 
time communicated  to  Dr.  Warton  as  many  of  them  as  re- 
lated to  Pope ;  and,  by  permission  of  the  noble  owner.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  made  many  extracts  from  them  in  his  ''  Lives 
of  the  English  Poets."  These  have  lately  beeh  announced 
for  publication.  Mr.  Spence's  Explanation  of  an  antique 
marble  at  .Clan don  place,  Surrey,  is  in  "  Gent.  Mag."  1772, 
p,  176.  **  Mr.  Spencers  character,"  says  a  gentleman  who 
,  had  seen  this  memoir  before  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
present  work»  "  is  properly  delineated  ;  and'his  Palymetis 
IS  justly  vindicated  from  the  petty  criticisms  of  the  fastidious 
Gray*.     In  Dr.  Johnson's   masterly  preface   to   Dryden, 


*  Mason  inforrna  ns  that  Gray'&ri- 
dieute  i^  applied  to  the  Platonic  way  of 
diUlogoft,  which  he  add^,  **  Lord  Shafie»> 
hury  was  the  fifst  who  brought  into 
vogue,  and  Mr.  Spence,  (if  we  except 
a  few  Scotch  writers)  the  last  who  prac- 
tised it.  As  it  has  now  been  laid  aside 
some  years,  we  may  liope,  for  the  sa|ie 


oF  true  taste,  that  this  frippery  mode 
of  composition  will  never  come  into 
fash'toh  again;  est^ecially  sitt^e  Di^. 
Hurd  has  pointed  out,  by  example  sts 
well  as  precept,  wherein  the  true  beau* 
ty  of  dialogue- writing  coQsists."  Ma* 
son^s  Life  of  Gray,  vo).  II.  p.  40,  oe- 
tavo  edition. 
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be  observes,  that  ^we  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives.' 
Shall  we  then  presume  to  attribute  the  frigid  mention  of 
the  truly  learned  and  ingenious  Mr*  Spenc?€,  id  the  prb^ 
face  to   Pope,  to  a  prejudice  conceived  against  him  on 
account  of  bis  preference  of  blank  verse  to  phynfe  in  his 
*  Essay  on  Mr.  Pope's  Odyssey  ;'  a  -work,  which  for  sound 
criticism,  and  candid  disquisition,  is  almost  without  a  pa<^ 
rallel  ?     The  judicious  Dr.  Warton^s  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  it  'may  be  seen  .in   bis  admirable  **  Essay  on  tb^ 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope:"  and  bishop  Lowtb,  whose 
learning  and  genius  are  indisputable,  expresses  himself  ih 
the  following  manner  in  a  note  on  his  twelfth  prseiection 
on  Hebrew  poetry  :  "Haec  autem  vide  accurate  et  scienter 
explicata    a  viro    doctissimo  Josepho  Spence    in  Opere 
erudito  juxta  atque  eleganti  cui  titulns  Polymetis."  ' 
.    SPENGER  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Bocton  under  Biean,    in  Kent,    where  he  was  baptised^ 
Oct.  31,  1630.     While  an  infant  he  lost  his  father,  who, 
leaving  him  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  the  care  and 
expence  of  his  education  was  undertaken  by  an  uncle.    By 
him   he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at  Canterbury^   where 
he  made  great  proficiency^  and  became  a  king's  sch^l^ri 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Jackson,  then  the  only  prebendary  of  that  church,  to 
a  I^arker  scholarship   in  Corpus  college,   Cambridge,    of 
which  be  was  admitted,    March  25,    1645.     Under  Mr. 
Rich^^rd   Kennet,  an^  eiccelient  tutor,  an  ancestor  of  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to 
his  studies,  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  A.  B. 
dn  1648,  and  of  A.  M.  in  1652,  be  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
ooUege  in   1655.     About  this  time  his   oncle,    who  had 
hitherto  supported  his  education,  died,  and  having  kept  an 
^xact  account  of  what  he  had  expended,  left  the  same  un» 
cancelled,  and  his  executors  and  sons  immediately  sued 
Mr.  Spencer  -for  the  debt,  which  he  was  totally  unable  to 
pay.     In  this  perplexity  he  found  friends^in  the  collejre, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Tenison,  afterwards  archbishtyp  of 
Canterbury,  who  raised  a  loan  among  them  sufficient  to 
extricate  him  from   the  rigour  of  his  unworthy  relations. 
He  now  also  became  a  tutor,  and  entering  into  holy  orders 
was  appointed  one  of  the  university  preachers,  and  served 
the  cunes,  first  of  St.  Gyles*s,  and  then  of  St.' Benedict, 

'  Nicholses  Poems-^aDd  Bowyer.— Bowles's  editjpn  of  Pope's  }y,orkp. 
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in  Cambiidge.  In  1659  he<  pnoceededr  B.  D.  As  he  wras 
pot^d^t^Jitbed  in^hisvteHowsfaip,  it^  has  be^en  supposed  that 
J^  a^qujlesced  in  the  .measures' taken  during  tbe  usurpatian, 
without  approv^ing  them.  He  was  soon,  hoirever^  retoaied 
/rjC^oi  this  painful  restraint  by  the  restovatboDy  oh  which 
event  be  preached  a  sermou.  before  the  university,  Jane 
;Z8,  J6€0,. which  was- printed  .the  same  year,/<under  the 
title,  of  "  The  Rigbteotts  ,fiuler."  He  /pnbKsHjed  about 
three  years,  after^  a  preservative,  against  the  prophecies  in 
which  the  fanatics  .of  that  day  ^ealt  very  largely.  »Tfais  he 
ientitled  *'  A  discourse  conc^ning  Prodigies,  wherein  the 
vanity  of  presages  by.  them  is  reprehended, .  and  their  true 
and  proper  ends. asserted  anc^  vindicated.''  A  second .edi* 
tion  of  this  seasonable  and  learned  iwork,  .corrected  and 
enlarged,  was  published. at  LQndon>  1665,  8vo;  when  was 
added  to  it,  /'  A  discourse  concerning  vulgar  Prophecies ; 
wherein  the  vanity  of  receiving  them,  as  the  .certain  indi- 
cations of.any  future  event,  is  discovered  ;  and  somecba- 
iracters  of  distinction  between  true  and  pretended  prophets 
are  laid  down.*'  In  this  last- mentioned  year  he  proceeded 
D.  D.  and  in  L667  was  presented  by.  his  college  to  the 
reclory  of  Landbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Aug.  3,  was 
^lect^d  master  of  ..th^.  college.  In  this  office  be  shewed 
him^^lf  not  only , a  lover  of  learning,  but:a  great  eiKrourager 
pf  it  ijfi  Qtbers>  as  the  many  salutary  regulations  made  in 
hi^  time  coucqrhing  .the.  discipline,  and  exercises  of  the 
rollegQ^mply  testify  ;  and  the  society  had  such  an  opinion 
of  his  judgo^^t  aad;integrity,..that  be  was  generally  made 
the.arbiter.of  their  differences.  ^  -^  . 

>  While  be  was.  vice'-chaRcellor,  the  dnke  of.  Monmouth 
<was  chosen  chancellpr.of.tbe  univerfity,  and  upon  his  an- 
^taljment  Dr.  Speecer\ addressed  bis  .grace  iti^  a  ^speech, 
published  by.  Hearne  in  iiis,  appeadixto  the  ^' Vindicise 
.Tbo*  Caii."  Mk.  Maiitecs  mentions  it  as  somewhat  singular, 
that. Dr.  Speno^r,  •>  while  holdihgtthe  high  office  of  head  of 
a  hpusje,,was.su$pendefi;:by'Dr.  .Borde,  ^surrogate  to  the 
pfiiciat,  for  nQt:appea]riiagjat  the  archdeacon's  visitation, 
jbpt  what  the  issiie  viras  ;he  husmpt  discovened.  Dr.  Spencer 
Jbad  ppptrt^cted  an  eajlyiinid  intiibate  acquaintance  W^ith  Mr. 
.Tjy|6maa,Hill^  who  was  admitted*  ofi  Corpus  about  the  same 
.^Plf  J^Mh.  hioiself^  wbif:h,  notwithstaiiding  their  differing 
in  tjh^ir  opinions,  .Hill ^ being  a  nOd-coiifonnist,  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  laUer.  This  appears  by  a  cor- 
respo^dtiace,  .referred  :to.  by tG9ls|niy>r  in  which  the  doctor 
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CHH>ress€8  a  high  regard  and  afFection  for  him,  and  tnade 
him  soiae  kind  and  generous  offers  wiienever  he  should 
have  a  son  fit  to  send  to  the  university.  His  charity,  inde^^ 
ta  Don^conformist  ministers,  if  good  and  pious  men,  seemii 
to  have  been  so  extensive,  that  be,  with  the  learned  Dr. 
Henry  More,  made  one  of  tbdm,  Mr.  Robert  Wi!son,  thek 
almoner  in  ^is  branch  of  it.  And  so  great  a  respect  bad 
be  for  his  tutor,  Mr.  Kennet,  who  was  a  sufferer  in  tbi^ 
qause,  tbat  he  not  only  frequently  visited  him  as  long  as 
be  lived,  but  was  kind  to  his  poor  widow  for  his  sake. 

About  a  month  after  being  elected  master  of  Corpus,  be 
was  preferred  by  the  king  to  the  archdea^conry  of  Sudbuiy, 
in  1^72  toa;prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  dear>ery 
<>f  that  church.  In  1669  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation 
concerning  Urim  and  Tbummim,  reprinted  in  1670;  Tn 
jb6^3  be  resigned  the  rectory  of  Landbeach  in  favour  of 
bis  kinsman,  William  Spender,  A.  M.  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege; and  1685  published  at  Cambridge,  in  2  vols,  folioj 
bis  celebrated  work,  ^^  De  legibus  Hebraeorum  ritualtbus 
^t  earum  rationibus  libri  tres."  His  professed  view  in  ex- 
plainiog  the  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  clear  the  Deity,  as  he  tells 
in  his  preface,  from  arbitrary  and  fantastic  humour ;  with 
which  some,  not  discerning  these  reasons,  bad  been  ready 
to  charge  him,  and  thence  had  fallen  into  unbelief.  But 
this  attempt  very  much  displeased  all  those,  who  think  the 
divinity  of  any  doctrine  or  institution  weakened,  in  pro-^ 
portion  as  it  is  proved  to  be  rational ;  and  one  great  ob-^ 
jection  to  it,  even  among  some  who  are  not  irfationalists*^ 
is,  the  learned  author^s  having  advanced,  that  many  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  deduced  from  thci 
practices  fof  their  heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  This 
position  gave  no  small  offence,  as  greatly  derogatory  froni 
the  divine  institution  of  those  rites;  and  many  writers  at- 
tacked it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  particularly  Herman 
Witsius  in  his  *<  ^gyptiaca/'  sir  John  Marsham,  Calmet, 
and  Shuckford.  His  position  has  been,  since  their  time, 
shortly  and  ably  refuted  in  a  treatise  by  Dr.^'oodward,  En- 
titled ^^  A  Discourse  on  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Dr. 
Lort  in  1775,  iind  more  recently  (1799)  by  the  late  Rei^. 
Williapi  Jones,  in  his  ^^  Considerations  on  the  religious  wor^ 
ibip  of  the  Heathens."     Mr.  Joneft  says,  that  Dr.  Spencer, 

preposterously  deduced  the  rites  of  the  Hebrews  from 
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tfxe  ;:it^s  of  tha.He9ib^n9;  and  so  prodifced  a  work  of  If5aroe4 
appearance,  ^nd  composed  inelegant  Latin,  but  disgra^e- 
^iul;  to  Christian  divinity,  disihunourable  to  the  cbi^r^  iOif 
£ngUnd,  and  affording  a  very  bad  example  to  vain  scholars 
who  should  succeed  him."  Others,  however,  saw  no  ill  con- 
sequences  from  admitting  it ;  and  the  work  upon  the  whol^ 
has  been  highly  valued,  for  extensive  erudition  and  research. 
The  author  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  it,  particularly  with 
the  addition  of  a  tourth  book  ;  and  his  papers,  being  com- 
mitted  at  his  ueath  to  archbishop  Tenison,  were  bequeathed 
by  that  prelate  to  tiie  university  of  Cambridget  together 
with  the  suiii  of  50/.  to  forward  the  printing  of  them.  At 
length  Mr.  Leonard  Chappelow,  fellow  of  St.  JohnVcoU 
lege,  and  professor  of  Arabic,  being  deputed  by  the  luii* 
yersity,  and  oflTered  the  reward,  undertook  a  new  edition  of 
this  work,  with  the  author's  additions  and  improvements;, 
and  published  it  at  Cambridge,  in  1727,  in  2  vols,  folio.  It 
was  also  previou>ly  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  168^,  4to ; 
and  at  Leipsic  in  1705. 

Dr.  Spencer  died  May  27,  1695,  in  the  sixty-third yeair 
o,(  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  6f  Corpus-col- 
Wg6.  «To  this  college  »uch  was  his  lib<:;raliry,  that  Mr. 
Masters  says  *'he  far  exceeded  all  former  benefactors."  fix 
.1687,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Elmington,  an  hamlet  be- 
longing to  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  which  cost  hiiu 
3uOO/.  and  settled  it  by  a  deed  of  gift  on  the  college,  for. 
the  augmentation  of  the  mastership,  fc^llowships,  ^hoLar« 
ships,  ^c. ;  and,  in  his  will,  bequeathed  various  sums  to  the 
so<;iety,  to  the  church  and  deanery  of  Ely,  aiid  to  the  poor 
of  the  parishes  in  which  he  had  officiated.  He  married  Han* 
nah,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Pullen  of  Hertford,  by  whom  he 
^ad  a  sun  and  daughter,  but  neither  survived  him.  ^ 

SPENER  (Philip  James),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  but  born  in  Alsatia,  Jan.  1 1, 
1635,  was  one  ^f  those  who  first  endeavoured  to  free  dt- 
vioity  from  scholastic  subtleties,  and  captidus  questions, 
^d  to  introduce  a  more  plain  and  popular  method  of  teach- 
ing theology.  He  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  though 
not  universally;  and,  about  1680,  became  the  founder  of  «v 
new  sect,  styled  Pietists.  It  originated  in  certain  private 
societies  formed  by  him  at  Frankfort,  with  a  design  to  rouse 
the  lukewarm  from  their  indifference,  and  excite  a  spirit  of 
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▼igour  and  resolation  in  those  who  before  had  silently  la- 
mented the  progress  of  impiety.  The  effect  of  these  pkras 
itieetings  was  gfreatly  increased  by  a  book  published  by  thift 
alble  and  well-meaning  mUn,  entitled  **  Pious  Desires,'*  in 
which  he  exhibited  a  striking  view  of  the  disorders  of  the 
church,  and  proposed  the  suitable  remedies.  His  work 
was  approved ;  but  the  remedies  be  proposed  fell  into  un-- 
skilful  hands,  &nd  ^ere  administered  without  sagacity  and 
prudence. 

The  religious  meetings,  or  Colleges  of  Piety  ^  as  they  were 
called,  tended,  in  several  instances,  to  inflame  the  people 
with  a  blind  and  intemperate  zeal,  and  produced  tumuttSy 
and  various  complaints ;  till  at  length,  in  many  places,  se- 
vere laws  were  passed  against  the  Pietists.  Spener  settled 
for  a  time  at  Dresden,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he 
held  important  offices  of  ecclesiastical  trust  under  the  ejec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  and  where  he  died  iu  1705,  aged 
seventy.  He  was  a  man  of  eloquence*  and  piely  ;  and  cer- 
tainly far  from  intending  to  produce  dissentions  and 
schisms.  His  pious*  works  were  published  in  the  German 
language ;  but  he  wrote  some  in  Latin  on  genealogy  and 
heraldry  J  such  as  **  Opus  heraldicum  :"  "Theatrum  no- 
bilitatis :''  <^  Sylloge  historico-genealogica,*'  &c.  His  son, 
James  Charles  Spener,  wrote  a  '*  Historia  Germanica  nniT 
versalis  et  pragmatica,"  2  vols.  8vo,  and  "  Notitia  Ger- 
manise antiquo;,''  1717,  4t(),  both  works  of  authority.  He 
diedinl730.  ^ 

SPENSER  (Edmund),  a  justly  celebrated  English  poet, 
descended  from  the  ancient  and  honoarable  family  of  Spenw 
ser,  was  born  in  London,  in  East  Smithfield  by  the  Tower, 
probably  about  1553.  In  what  school  he  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education,  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was 
admitted,  as  a  sizer,  of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge, 
May  20,  1569,  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,' 
January  16,  1572-3,  and  to  that  of  master  of  arts  June  26^ 
1576.  Of  his  proficiency  during  this  time,  a  favourable 
opinion  may  be  drawn  from  the  many  classical  allusions  inf 
his  works,  while  their  moral  tendency,  which,  if  not  uni- 
form, was  more  general  than  that  of  the  writings  of  his  con- 
temporaries, incline  us  to  hope,  that  his  conduct  was  ir- 
reproachable. 

1  MorerL— Diet.  Hist — Mosheiio. 
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At  Citmbridge  be  formed  an  intimacy  with  Grabriel  I|ar- 
vey,  first  of  Cbrist's^coUegey  afterwards  of  Trinity-^hali, 
i^bo  became  doctor  of  laws  in  158^,  and  survived  his  friend 
more  than  thirty  years.  Harvey  was  a  scholar,  and  a  poet 
of  uo  mean  estimation  in  bis  own  time.  He  appears  also 
as  a  critic,  lo  whose  judgment  Spenser  frequently  appeals, 
looking  up. to  bipa  with  a  reverence  for  which  it  is  not  easy: 
to  account.  We  are,  however,  much  indebted  to  his  cor- 
respondence with  Spenser,  for  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the  life  and  studies  of  the  latter,  although  some 
of  them  afford  little  more  than  probable  .conjectures.  It  is 
now, fully  disproved  that  Spenser  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate, for  a  fellowship  id  Pembroke-ball,  in  competition 
with  Andrews,  afterwards  successively  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, Ely,  and  Winchester.  The  rival  of  Andrews  was  Tho- 
mas Dove,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough.  But  from 
one  of  Harvey^s  letters  to  Spenser  it  appears  that  some 
disagreement  had  taken  place  between  our  poet  and  the 
master  or  tutor,  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  which 
terminated  his  prpspepts  of  farther  advancement  in  it,  with- 
out lessening  his  veneration  for  the  university  at  large,  of. 
^hich  he  always  speaks  with  filial  regard. 

When  he  left  Cambridge  be  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
reside  with  some  friends  in  the  North  of  England,  proba- 
bly as  a  tutor.    At  what  time  he  began  to  display  bis  poeti- 
cal powers  is  uncertain,  but  as  genius  cannot  be  long  con- . 
cealed,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  already  known  as  a  votary 
of  the  Muses  among  his  fellow-students.    There  are  several- 
poems  in  the  *'  Theatre  for  Worldlings,"  a  collection  pub- 
lished in  the  year  in  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  are  thought  to  have  come  from  his  pen.  The 
"  Visions,"  in  this  work,  were  probably  the  first  sketch  of 
those  which  now  form  a  part  of  his  acknowledged  produc<^ 
tions.    Absolute  certainty,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  in< 
fixing  the  chronology  of  his  early  poems ;  but  it  may  be 
conjectured,  w;Lth  great  probability,  that  his  muse  would 
not  be  neglected  at  an  age  when  it  isusus^l  to  court  her  fa- 
vours, and  at  which  he  had  much  leisure,  the  scenery  of 
nature  before  his  eyes,  and  no  serious  cares  to  disturb  his 
^thusiasm.     His  /^  Shepheard's  Calender"  was  published 
in  1579.   The  tenderness  of  complaint  in  this  elegant  poem, 
appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  a. mistress  whom  he  has 
recorded  under  the  name  of  Rosalind ;  and  who,  after  tri- 
fling with  bis  affection,  preferred  bis  rival.    He  is  supposed 
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also  to  allude  to  tl»e  opuelty  of  this  same  lady  in  book  WrOf 
the  *^  Faerie  Queene,"  under  the  name  of  Mirabella.         ^ 

The  year  preceding  the  publication  of  this  poem,  he  faadf 
been  adrised  by  his  friend  Harvey  to  remoye  to  Londot),- 
wbere  be  was  introduced  to  sir  Pbftip  Sidney,  at^d  by  Mm' 
recomifiended  to  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester.  '  Tb^r^  is^ 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  how^ever,  among  Spenisear*^ 
biographers^  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  the  former  of  these* 
events.  Some  suppose  that  his  acquaintance  with  sii^ 
Philip  Sidney  wa$rthe  consequence  of  his  having  presented 
to  bim  the  ninth  canto  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene.'*  OtbeF*' 
(biirk  that  his  firsi:  introduction  was  owing  to  the  dedicatioY) 
of  the  "Shephoard's  Calender,"  but  a  long  letter  from 
Spenser  to  Harvey,  which  Mr.  Todd  has  preserved,  proves- 
tbat  he  was  known  to  Sidney  previous  to  the  publioatioD  of 
the  "  Sbepbeard's  Calender"  in  1579. 

It  iS'Certain  that  in  consequence  of  this  introduction,  by' 
whatever  means  procured,  he  became  a  welcome  guest  in^ 
sir  Philip's  family,  and  was  invited  to  their  seat  at  Pens-' 
burst  in  Kent,  where  it  is  conjectured  that  he  wrote  at 
least  the  ninth  eclogue.*  Under  such  patronage^  thededi^^ 
cation  of  the  "Calender,"  when  finished,  to  "  Maist^i*  Phi- 
lip Sidney,'*  became  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  itiark  of  re- 
spectful acknowledgment  for  the  kindnctefs  be  had  reteivedi 
The  praise,  however,  bestowed  on  this  poem  Was  but  mo«^ 
de^te,  and  the  name  of  the  author  appeaV^  to  have  been^ 
for  some  time  not  generally  known.  Dove,  whose  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  speaks  of  it  not  only  as  atl  ^*  un* 
owned"  poem,  but  as  almost  buried  in  oblivion.  On  the 
^tber  hand,  Abraham  Fraunce,  a  barrister  as  well  as  apo^t 
of  tliat  time,  selected  from  it  examples  to  illustrate  his 
work  entitled  "The  Lawier's  Logike ;"  but  Fraunce,  it 
ooay  be  said,  was  the  friend  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
wou^d  naturally  be  made  acquainted,  and  perhaps  induced 
to  admire  the  productions  of  a  poet  whom  he  favoured.         ' 

The  patronage  of  men  of  genius  in  Spenser's  age  wa^ 
frequently  exerted  in  procuring  for  them  public  em- 
ployments, and  Spenser,  we  find,  was  very  early  Intro- 
duced irrto  the  business  of  active  life.  In  July  1580, 
when  Arthur  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  departed  from  England, 
as>  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Sperfser  wafr  appointed  bis 
secretary,  probably  on  the  recommendatioh  of  the  earl  of 
Leice$ter*    Although  the  officeof  secretary  was  not  at  th^t 
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live  of  the  same  importance  it  h  lu^w^  and  much  migbt 
not  be  expected  in  official  business  from  a  scholar  and  a 
poet,  yet  Spenser  appears  to  have  entered  with  zeal  into 
palitical  affairs,  as  far  as  they  .were  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  In  his  *^  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,^*  which  was  written  long  after,  be  take^  frequent 
opportunities  to  vindicate  the  measures  and  reputation  of 
that  nobleman,  and  has,  indeed,  evidently  studied  the  poli«» 
tics  of  Ireland  with  great  success. 

After  holding  this  situation  about  two  years,  lord  Grey 
returned  to  England,  and  was  probably  accompanied  by  his 
secretary.  Their  connection  was  certainly  not  dissolved^ 
£or  in  1586,  Spenser  obtained,  by  his  lordship's  interest^ 
and  that  of  Leicester  and  Sidney,  a  grant  of  three  thout 
sand  and  twenty-eight  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of 
the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond.  As  far  as  sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  concerned,  this*  was  the  last  act  of  his 
kindness  to  our  poet,  for  he  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  royal  patent,  that 
Spenser  was  now  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,  in^  order 
to  coltivatd  the  land  assigned  him.  He  accordingly  fixed 
bis  residence  at  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  place, 
which  topographers  have  represented  as  admirably  accom* 
modated  to  the  taste  of  a  poet  by  its  romantic  and  diver* 
sified  scenery.  Here  he  was  visited  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh^ 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Ireland,  who  proved  a  second  Sidney  to  his  poetical  ar^ 
dour,  and  appears  to  have  urged  him  to  that  c6mpositioi;i 
which  constitutes  his  highest  fame.  In  1590  he  published 
^*  The  Faerie  Queene ;  disposed  into  Twelve  Books,  fa<- 
sMoning  XH  Morall  Vertues." 

-  This  edition  contains  only  the  first  three  books.  To  the 
end  of  the  third  were  annexed,  besides  the  letter  to  Ra^ 
]eigh,  the  poetical  commendations  of  friends  to  whose  judg^ 
tnent  the  poenvhad  been  submitted.  The  names  of  Ralegh 
and  Hs»rvey  are  discernible,  but  the  others  are  concealed 
under  initials.  These  are  followed  by  his  own  '<  Sonnets'* 
to  various  persons  of  distinction,  the  number  of  which  is 
augmented  in  the  edition  of  1596»  Mr.  Todd  remarks 
that  in  that  age  of  adulation,  it  wa&the  custom'of.the  au- 
thor to  present,  with  a  copy  of  bis  publication,  a  poetical 
address  to  his^uperiors.  It  was  no  less  the  custom  also, 
to.  pvint  them  afterwards^  aqd,  we  may  readily  suppose, 
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with  the  fisH  consent  of  the  parties  to  whom  tbeyirere 
addressed. 

It  app<ears  certain  that  these  three  books  of  the  ^^  Faerie 
Queene*'  were  \nritten  in  Ireland-.  In  a  conversation,  ex-- 
tracted,  froAi  his  friend  Ludowiek  Bryskett's  *^  Discourse 
of  Civill  Life/*  and  which  is  said. to  have  passed  in  that 
country,  Spenser  is  made  to  say,  **  I  have  already  under* 
taken  a  work  in  heroica)  verse^  under  the  title  of  a  Faerie 
Queene,  tending  tp  represent  all  the  .moral  virtues,  asaiguV 
ing  to  every  virtue  a  knight,  to  be  patron  and  defender  of 
the  same ;  in  whose  actions  feats  of  iirmes  and.  chivalry^ 
the  operations  of  that  virtue,*  whereof  he. is  the  protector* 
are  to  be  expressed;  and, the  vices  jand  unruly  appetite^ 
that  oppose  themselves ,  against  the  same,  to  be-  beaaea 
downe  and  Overcome/'  j  1  {■.".- 

Such  was  his  original  design  in  , this. undertaking,  and 
having  prepared  three  books  for.  the  press,  it  is  probable 
that  he  accompanied  Raleigh  to  Engli^nd,  with  a.view.te 
publish  it.  Raleigh  afterwards  introduced  him.  to  qneea 
Elizabeth,  whose  fevour.is  soppoacHl  by  sorae«>tO;liave  exr 
tended  to  his  being  appointed  poet  lauineafe ;  but  Elizftbeth^ 
as  Mr.  Malorie  has  accurately  proved,  had  no  poet  laureate^ 
Indeed,  in  February  1390-1,  she  conferred. on  Spenser  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  grant  of  which  jvas  dis? 
covered  some  years  ago,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  and 
this  pension  he  enjoyed  till  bis  death,  bjut  the  title  of 
laureate  was  not  given. in  his  patent,  nbr  in  that  of  his  tw(> 
immediate  successors.  :  :. « 

The  discovery  of  this  patentby  Mr.  Malone,  is  of  farther  io)** 
pbrtance,  as  tending  to  rescue  the  character  of  Lord  Burleigh 
from  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to  our  poet.  The  oldest 
date  of  this.reproach  is  in  ^^  Fuller's  Worthies,'*  a  book  pub- 
lished at  the  distance  of  mpre  than  seventy  years ;  and  on.this 
authority,  which  has  been  copied  by  almost  all  the  biogra- 
phers of  Spenser,  it  has  been  said  that  Bui^leigh  inter- 
cepted the  pension,  as  too  much  to  be  given  ^'  to  a  ballad 
maker,'*  and  that  when  the  queen,  upon  Spenser^s  pre** 
.fiehtlug  some  poems  to  her,  ordered  him  the  gratuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  Burleigh  asked^  ^^  What !  .all, this  for 
asoBg!"'On  which  the  queen  replied^  ''Then  give  Jiim 
what  is  reason."  Thestoryconclud.es,  that/Spenser  leaving 
long  waited  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  prd^i^ 
presented' to  her  the  following  ridiguloua  memorial :    /  ?» 
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*'  I  vras  promised  on  a  tiine>    *        ' 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhime : 
From  that  time  unto  this  season 
I  receiv'd  nor  rhime  nor  reason,"  . 

On  which  he  was  immediately  paid;  but  for  the  whole  of 
tbi9  representation,  there  appears  neither  foundation  nor 
authority. 

.  After  the  publication  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  Spenser 
returned  to  Ireland.  During  bis  absence  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  the  fame  he  had  now  obtained,  induced  his 
bookseller  to  collect  and  print  his  smaller  pieces,  one  of 
which  only  is  said  to  have  been  a  republication.  The  title 
of  this  collection  is,  '^  Complaints,  containing  sundrie 
small  Poemes  of  the  World's  Vanitie,  viz.  1.  The  Ruines  of 
Time.  2.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses.  3.  Virgil's  Ghat. 
4.  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.  5.  The  Ruines 
of  Rome,  by  Bellay.  6.  Maiopotmos,  or  the  Tale  of  the 
Butterflie.  7.  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanitie.  8.  Bellaye's 
Visions.     9.  Petrarche's  Visions." 

Spenser  appears  to  have  returned  to  London  about  the 
end  of  1591,  as  his  next  publication,  the  beautiful  elegy 
on  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Howard,  en- 
titled "  Daphnaida,'*  is  dated  Jan.  1,  1591-2.  From  tliis 
period  there  is  a  long  interval  in  the  history  of  our  poet, 
which  was  probably  passed  id  Ireland,  but  of  which  we 
have  no  account.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  did 
not  neglect  those  talents  oF  which  he  had  already  given 
such  favouK^ble  specimens.  In  15^95,  he  published  the 
pastoral  of  "  Colin  Cl9Ut*s  come  home  again,"  the  dedica- 
tion to  which  bears  date,  Dec.  27,  1591,  bqt  this 'Mr. 
Todd  has  fully  proved  to  be  an  error.  The  pastoral  elegy 
of  **  Astrophel,"  devoted  entirely  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  perhaps  written  on  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  his  death,  was  published  along  with  this  last  men- 
tioned piece. 

It  is  conjectured  that  in  the  same  year  appeared  his 
**  Anroretti,"  or  "  Sonnets,"  in  which  the  poet  gives  the 
progress  of  his  addresses  to  a  less  obdurate  lady  than  Rosa- 
lind, and  whom  he  afterwards  married,  if  the  **Epithala- 
ijiion,"  published  along  with  the  "  Sonnets,"  is  allowed  to 
refer  to  that  event.  Mr.  Todd  deduces  from  various  pas- 
sages that  his  mistress's  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
marriage  took  place  in  Ireland,  on  St.  Barnabas'  day,  1594, 
Other  biographers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  lost 
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a  first  wife,  and  that  the  courtship  of  a  second  inspired  the 
^*  Amoretti.*'  Where  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
expression  of  a  man^s  feelings,  and  that  man  a  poet  of  ex- 
cursive imagination,  the  balance  of  probabilities  may  be 
equal.  Spenser  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  some- 
what too  late  for  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion,  so  feel- 
ingly given  in  his  sonnets;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
had  a  first  wife,  we  have  no  account  of  her,  and  the  chil- 
dren he  left  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  by 
the  wife  he  now  married. 

The  "Four  Hymns  on  Love  and  Beauty,"  which  the 
author  informs  us  were  written  in  his  youth,  as  a  warning 
to  thoughtless  lovers,  and  the  "  Prothalamion,'^  in  honour 
of  the  double  marriages  of  the  ladies  Elizabeth  and  Caihe- 
rine  Somerset  to  H.  Gilford  and  W*  Peter,  Esquires,  were 
published  in  1596.  In  the  saipe  year  the  second  part  of 
the  "  Faerie  Queene"  appeared,  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
former  part  accompanying  it.  This  contained  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books.  Of  the  remaining  six,  which  were 
to  complete  the  original  design,  two  imperfect  cantos  of 
**  Mutabilitie"  only  have  been  recovered,  and  were  first 
introduced  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene," 
printed  in  1609,  as  a  part  of  the  lost  book  entitled  '<  The 
Legend  of  Constancy." 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  quesr- 
tion  which  has  been  started,  and  contested  with  rnuch 
eagerness  by  Spenser's  biographers  and  critics,  namely, 
whether  any  part  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  has  been  lost,  or 
whether  the  author  did  not  leave  the  work  unfinished  as  we 
now  have  it.  Sir  James  Ware  informs  us  that  the  poet 
finished  the  latter  part  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  in  Ireland, 
"  which  was  soone  after  unfortunately  lost  by  the  disorder 
and  abuse  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  sent  before  him 
into  England."  The  authority  of  sir  James  Ware,  who 
lived  so  near  Spenser's  time,  and  gave  this  account  in  1633, 
seems  entitled  to  credit,  but  it' has  been  opposed  by  Fen- 
ton,  who  thinks,  with  Drydien,  that  "  upon  sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's death,  Spenser  was  deprived  both  of  the  means  and 
spirit  to  accomplish  his  design,"  and  treats  sir  James  Ware's 
account  as  a  hearsay  or  a  fiction.  Dr.  Birch,  on  the  other 
bandy  contends  that  the  event  of  sir  Philip  Sidney's  death 
was  notsufiicient  to  have  prevented  Spenser  from  finishing 
his  poem,  since  he  actually  gave  the  world  six  books  of  it 
after  his  patron's  death.     The  author  of  Spenser's  life  in 
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the  ''  BJographta  Britannica^^*  after  gaining  some  advatitjBgp 
over  Dr.  Birch's  inferences  from  incorrect  dates,  argues 
against  the  probability  of  a  manuscript  of  the  last  six  books, 
principally  from  the  shortness  of  the  poet's  life  after  the 
year  1596.  The  late  Dr.  Farmer  is  of  the  same  opinioHy 
but  appears  perhaps  somewhat  too  hasty  in  asserting  that 
the  question  may  be  effectually  answered  by  a  single  quo- 
tation. The  quotation  is  from  Brown's  ^*  Britanina's  Pai^- 
torals,"  1616,  and  merely  amounts  to  this — that  Spenser  died 

''  ere  he  had  ended  his  melodious  song.*'  * 

Mr'.  Todd  has  advanced  a  similar  evidence  from  sir  As- 
ton Cokain,  in  1658,  intimating  that  Spenser  would  havjs 
exceeded  Virgil,  had  he  lived  so  long 

"  As  to  have  finished  his  Faery  Song.** 

But  Mr.  Todd  produces  afterwards  a  document,  more  to 
the  purpose,  in  support  of  the  belief  that  some  of  8penser*s 
papers  were  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  15£^8.  Thisisanepi- 
gfam  written  by  John  (afterwards  sir  John)  Stradling,and  pub- 
lished in  1 607,  and  plainly  intimates  that  certain  MSS.  of 
Spenser  were  burnt  in  the  rebellion.  Two  years  after  thepub- 
lication  of  this  epigram,  part  of  the  ^^  Legend  of  Constancy," 
the  only  manuscript  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  rebels, 
was  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  *^  Faerie  Queene.-' 
It  appears  therefore  highly  probable  that  among  the  manu- 
scripts destroyed  was  some  part  of  the  sis  last  books  of  the 
f<  Faerie  Queene,"  although  they  might  not  have  been* 
transcribed  for  the  press,  nor  in  that  progress  towards 
completion  which  ran  in  Fenton's  mind  when,  he  contra- 
dicted sir  James  Ware  with  so  little  courtesy. 

The  same  year,  1596,  appears  to  hate  been  the  time 
when  Spenser  presented  his  political,  and  only  prose  work, 
**The  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  to  the  queen.  Mr. 
Todd,  having  seen  four  copies  of  it  in  manuscript,  con- 
cludes that  he  had  presented  it  also  to  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  perhaps  to  others.  Why  it  was  allowed  to>re«- 
main  in  manuscript  so  long  as  until  1633,  when  sir  James 
'Ware  published  it  from  archbishop  Usher's  copy,  has  not 
been  explained.  If,  as  Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  command  of  the  queen,  and  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Irish  to  her  governmeht,  why  did  it  not  receive  the 
publicity  which  so  important  an  object  required  f  It  ap- 
pears more  probable  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  as*  we- how 
ba%-e  it,  that  it  wa^' not  considered  by  the  coukft'-aa*  df  a 
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healing' tendency;  and  tbe  extracts  from  some  of  the  ma- 
nuscript copies  which  Mr.  Todd  had  an  opportunity  of 
procuring,  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  Viewed  in 
another  light,  it  displays  much  political  knowledge,  and 
traces  the  troubles  of  that  country,  in  many  instances^  to 
their  proper  causes.  It  is  valuable  also  on  account  of  the 
author^s  skill  in  delineating  tbe  actual  state  of  Ireland. 
'*  Civilization,"  says  Mr.  Ledwich,  the  learned  Irish  anti- 
quary, "having  almost  obliterated  every  vestige  of  our  an- 
cient manners,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Spenser,  so  that  he  may  be  considered,  at  this 
"day,  as  an  Irish  antiquary."  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
that  in  a  note  on  one  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  this 
work,  Spenser  is  styled,  "  Gierke  of  the  Counsell  of  the 
province  of  Mounster." 

In  1597,  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Ireland,  and  by 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Malone  has  discovered  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  Irish  government,  dated  Sept.  30,  1598,  it 
appears  that  be  was  recommended  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork. 
The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  however,  took  place  in  October, 
and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser  and  his  family  to 
leave  Kilcolman.  -  In  the  confusion  of  flight  manuscripts 
would  be  forgotten,  for  even  one  of  his  children  was  left 
behind,  and  the  rebels,  after  carrying  off  the  goods,  burnt 
tbe  house  and  this  infant  in  it.  Spenser  arrived  in  Eng- 
land with  a  heart  broken  by  these  misfortunes,  and  died 
January  following,  1596-9,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  Spenser^s  death 
which  have  been  variously  represented.  Mr.  Todd,  from 
unquestionable  evidence,  has  fixed  the  day,  January  16, 
1598-9,  and  the  place,  an  inn  or  lodging-house  in  King- 
street,  Westminster ;  the  time  therefore  which  elapsed  from 
his  arrival  in  England  to  his  death,  was  very  short.  But  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  which, 
considering  how  recently  he  was  in  England,  and  how  highly 
favoured  by  the  queen  only  a  month  before  he  was  com- 
piled to  leave  Ireland,  seems  wholly  incredible.  Tho  only 
fdundation  for  the  report  appears  to  be  an  expression  of 
Camden  intimating  that  he  returned  to  England  poor,  which 
surely  might  be  true  without  affording  any  reason  to  sop- 
pose  that  he  remained  ppcnr.  His  pension  of  fifty  pounds, 
no  inconsiderable  sum  in  his  days,  continued  to  be  paid  ; 
and  why  be  should  have  lost  bis  superior  friends  at  a  time 
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when  be  w^  n  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  government,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  asked  without  the  risk  of  a  satis^ 
factory  answer.  The  whining  of  some  contemporary  poet^^ 
affords  no  proof  of  the  fact,  and  may  be  rejected  as  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  reception  Mr.  Warton  has  given  to  the  report 
of  Spenser's  poverty  is  entitled  to  higher  regard.  It  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  decisive,  if  Mr.  Todd's  more  suc- 
cessful researches  did  not  prove  that  he  founds  all  his  ar- 
guments upon  the  mistaken  supposition  that  Spenser  died 
in  Ireland.  Nor  will  Mr.  Warton's  agree  with  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  poets,  for  they  tepresent  Spenser  as  poor  by 
the  neglect  of  bis  friends  and  country ;  and  Mr.  Warton, 
as  dying  amidst  the  desolations  of  rebellion. 

Spenser's  remains. were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  those  of  Chaucer,  and  the  funeral  expenses  defrayed 
by  the  eai*l  of  Essex,  a  nobleman  very  erroneous  in  poli«- 
tiCal  life,  but  too  much  a  friend  to  literature  to  have  al- 
lowed Spenser  to  starve,  and  afterv\'ards  insult  his  remains 
by  a  sumptuous  funeraK  His  monument,  however,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  munificence  of  Essex,  w^ 
erected  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset,  about  thirty  years 
aftet* -Spenser's  death.  Stone  was  the  workman,  and  bad 
forty  pounds  (or  it.  That  at  present  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  erected  or  restored  in  1778. 

It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  Spenser's  wife  and 
children.  Two  sons  are  said  to  have  .survived  him,  Syl- 
vanus  and  Peregrine.  Sylvanus  married  Ellen  Nangle,  or 
Nagle,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Nangle  of  Moneanymy 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  William  Spenser.  His  other  son,  Peregrine,  also 
married  and  bad  a  son,  HaGOUN,  who„  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  was  replaced  by  the  court  of  claims  in 
as  much  of  the  lands  as  could  be  found  to  have  been  his 
ancestor's.  Hugolin,  however,  attached  himself  to  the 
cause  of  James  II.  and  after  the  Revolution  was  outlawed 
for  treason  and  rebellion.  Some  time  after,  his  cousin 
William,  son  of  Sylvanus,  became-  a  suitor  for  the  for- 
feited property,  and  recovered  it  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  He  bad  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Iliontague  by  Congreve,  who,  with  others,  was  desirous  of 

*  Phineas  Fletcher,  in  bis  '*  Purple  Island/'  speaks  most  decisively  in  favour 
of  SpeDs«ur'»  poverty  at  the  time  of  hit  death* 
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honoariiig  the  descendant  of  so  great  a  p6et.     Dr. 
'  describes  him  as  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  yearft,  but 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  works  of  his  ancestor 
-which  are  wanting.     The  family  has  been  since  very  imper- 
-fectly  traced. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Toddy  that  Spenser  is  the  author  of  four  Sonnets,  which 
are  admitted  into  the  late  editions  of  his  works,  of  which 
three  are  prefixed  to  separate  publications,  and  the  fourth 
occurs  in  letters  by  his  friend  Hisirvey.     He  is  conjectured 
to  be  the   author  of  a  sonnet  signed  E.  S.  addressed  to 
Master  Henry  Peacham,  and  entitled  *^  A  Vision  upon  his 
Minerva,"  and  of  some  poor  verses  on  PhiSlis,  in  a  publi- 
cation called  "  Chorus  Poetarum,"   1684.     The  verses  on 
queen   PZlizabeth^s  picture  at  Kensington  have  been  like* 
wise  given  to  Spenser,  but  lord  Orford  ascribes  them  to 
the  queen  herself.     As  *^  Britain^s  Ida"  has  been  usually 
printed  with  the  works  of  Spenser,  it  is  still  retained,  al- 
though the  critics  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  written  by  him. 
The  lost  pieces  of  Spenser  are  said  to  be,   1.  His  transla- 
tion of  Ecclesiasticns.     2.  Translation  of  Canticum  Canti- 
corum.     3.  The  Dying  Pelican.     4.     The   hours  of  oor 
Lord.      5.    The   Sacrifice  of  a   Sinner.      6.    The   Seven 
Psalms.     7.  Dreams.     8.  The  English  Poet.     9.  Legends, 
lo:  The  Court  of  Cupid.      11.  The  Hell  of  Lovers.      12. 
His   Purgatory.      13     A   Se'nnight's   Slumber.      14.  Pa- 
geants.     15.  Nine  Comedies.     16.  Stemmata  Dudleiana. 
17.  Epithalamibn  Thamesis.     If  his  pen  was  thus  prolific, 
there  is  very  little  reason   to  suppose  that  he  might  not 
have  had  leisure  and  industry  to  have  nearly  completed 
his  **  Faerie  Queene,"  before  the  fatal  rebellion  which  ter- 
minated all  his  labours. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Spenfser,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  form  an  opinion  from  his  writings,  it  will  be 
highly  favourable.  With  a  few  exceptions,  their  uniform 
tendency  is  in  favour  of  piety  and  virtue.  His  religious 
sentiments  assimilate  so  closely  with  those  of  the  early*  re- 
formers, that  we  may  conjecture  he  had  not  only  studied 
the  controversies  of  his  age,  but  was  a  man  of  devotional 
temper  and  affections. 

Of  Spenser,  as  a  poet,  little  can  be  added  to  the  many 
critjicisms  which  have  been  published  *  since  bis  import- 

*  Jortin,  Hurd,  Church,  Upton,  but    his  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Qaeen. 
above    all,    Mr.   Tbomas  Warton,  in    There  arc  also  some    ingeoious  re- 
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.'Mcci  in  the  history  of  English  poetry  became  more  justly 
appreciated.  His  lesser  pieces  contain  many  beauties. 
Dryden  thought  the  ^^  Shepheard's  Calender  the  most 
codipleat  work  of  the  kind  which  imagination  had  pro- 
daced  since  the  time  of  Virgil."  It  has  not,  however, 
risen  in  estimation.  The  language  is  so  much  more  obso- 
ilete  than  that  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  the  groundwork 
of  which  is  the  language  of  his  age,  that  it  required  a  glos* 
•«ary  at  the  time  of  publication.  It  is,  however,  the 
'^^  Faerie  Queene^'  which  must  be  considered  as  constituting 
Spenser  one  of  the  chief  fathers  of  English  poetry.  Its 
.predominant  excellencies  are,  imagery,  feeling,  taste,  and 
melody  of  versification.  Its  defects  are  partly  those  of 
ibis  model,  Ariosto,  and  partly  those  of  his  age.  His  own 
errors  are  the  confusion  and  inconsistency  admitted  in  the 
stories  and  allegorical  personages  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
absurd  mixture  of  Christian  and  heathenish  allusions.  Mr. 
Spence  has  fully  exemplified  these  in  his  ^^  Polymetis." 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  criticise  ^^  The  Faerie  Queene'* 
by  any  rules  ;  but  we  find  in  it  the  noblest  examples  of  ali 
the  graces  of  poetry,  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  such 
powers  of  description  as  have  never  been  exceeded. 
Bishop  Hurd  has  therefore  judiciously  considered  it  under 
the  idea  of  a  gothic  rather  than  a  classical  poem.  '  It  cer* 
tainly  strikes  with  all  the  grand  effect  of  that  species  of 
architecture,  anid  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
like  that,  its  reputation  has  suffered  by  the  predominant 
taste  for  the  more  correct,  lighter,  and  more  easily  practi- 
cable forms  of  the  Grecian  school. 

^  Hume  was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  by  asserting  that 
the  perusal  of  it  was  rather  a  task  than  a  pleasure,  and 
challenging  any  individual  to  deny  this.  Pope  *  and  lord 
Somers  are  two  who  might  have  accepted  the  challenge 
with  hope  of  success.  But  in  fact  Spenser  will  not  lose . 
much  if  we  admit  the  assertion.  That  the  perusal  of  the, 
Faerie  Queene  must  be  at  first  a  task,  and  a  very  irksome 

•  •  •■ 

matkf  in  Pope's  Discourse  on  Pastoral  about  twelve  with  a  vast  dealofdelight; 

Poetry,    and  indeed   in   evfty  writer  and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when 

who  Da«  treated  the  subject  of  Eoglish  I  read  it  over  about  a  year  ar  two  ago;" 

poetry.  Spence*8    Anecdotes    quoted    by   Or, 

♦  **  There  is  something,"  said  Pope,  Warton,    who    very   justly    censures 

"  in  Spenserthat  pleases  one  as  strongly  Pope's    Imitation    of   Spenser.;     See 

inone*8oldageas  it  did  in  one's  youth.  Pope's  WorkSi  Bowles's  edit*  toI.  II, 

J  read  the  Fairy  Queen  When  I  was  289. 
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one,  m)l  be  confessed  by  all  who  are  uaacquainted 
any  English  words  but  what  are  current.  If  that  difficulty 
be  surmounted,  the  reader  of  taste  cannot  fail  to  relish  Clui 
f^eauties  so  profusely  scattered  in  this  poem.  With  respect 
to  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  allegorical 
plan,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  its  antiquity  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  vehicles  of  pleasure  blended  with  instruction^ 
and  although  modern  critics  object  to  a  continued  allegory^ 
which  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  witb<- 
out  falling  into  inconsistencies,  yet  specimens  of.it,  de- 
tached personifications,  aiming  at  the  sublimity  of  Spens^, 
still  continue  to  be  among  the  efforts  by  which  our  beat 
writers  wish  to  establish  their  fame.  Perhaps  the  same  re» 
mark  may  be  extended  to  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  which 
critics  have  censured,  and  poets,  praised  by  those  critic% 
have  imitated.  After  all  it  is  to  the  language  of  Spenser 
that  we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  bis  popularity  is  less 
than  that  of  many  inferior  poets.  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and 
indeed  all  the  early  poets  can  be  relished,  not  by  common 
readers,  but  by  students,  and  not  separately  but  as. con- 
nected with  times,  characters,  and  manners,  the  illustra«- 
tion  of  which  demands  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  anti- 
quary.' 

SPERONI  (Sp£Ron£),  an  Italian  scholar  of  great  emi'- 
nence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Padna  April 
12,  1500,  of  noble  parents.  After  finishing  his  studies  at 
Bologna,  under  the  celebrated  Pompbnatius,  he  returned 
to  Padua,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and 
medicine.  He  also  was  made  professor  of  logic,  and  afterr 
wards  of  philosophy  in  general ;  but  soon  after  be  bad  ob« 
tained  the  chair  of  philosophy,  he  was  so  diffident  of  his 
acquirements  that  he  returned  to  Padua  for  farther  im«- 
provement  under  his  old  master,  and  did  not  return  to  bis 
professorship  until  after  the  death,  of  Pomponatiu^.  In 
1528,  however,  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  office,  and  employ  his  time  on  domestic  affaira^ 
Yet  these,  a  marriage  which  he  now  contracted,  the  law- 
suits which  he  had  to  carry  on,  and  some  honourable  em- 
ployments he  was  engaged  in  by  the  goveroraent,  did  noj; 
prevent  him  from  cultivating  his  literary  talents  with  such  . 
success,  that  there  were  few  men  in  his  time  who  could  be 
compared  with  him  in  point  of  learning,  eloquence,  and 

1  Todd's  Life  of  Spensef-.-.-p-English  Poets,  1810,  St  vols.  Svo. 
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(a»te.  In  1560  ba  was  deputed  to  go  to  Rome  by  the  duke 
of  Uitbino,  under  .the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  and  there  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  the  learned  of  that  metropolis,  and 
received  marks  of  high  favour  from  the  .pope  and  his  ne- 
phew Charles  Borromeo,  who  invited  him  to  those  literary 
assemblies  in  his  palace,  which  were  called  '^  Vatican 
nights."  On  his  departure,  after  four  years  residence,  the 
pope  gave  him  the  title  and  decorations  of  a  knight. 
When  he  returned  home  he  was  equally  honoured  by  the 
dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara,  but  certain  lawsuits,  arising 
from  his  family  affairs,  induced  him  to  remove  again  to 
Rome,  about  the  end  of  1573,  and  he  did  not  return 
until  five  years  after,  when  he  took  up  his  final  residence 
at  Padua.  He  had  flattering  invitations  to  quit  his  native 
city  from  various  princes,  but  a  private  life  had  now  more 
charms  for  him.  He  died  June  12,  1538,  having  comw 
pleted  his  eighty«eighth  year.  His  funeral. was  performed 
with  every  circumstance  of  respect  and  magnificence.  His 
works  form  no  less  than  5  vols.  4to,  elegantly  printed  at 
Venice  in  1740;  but  there  had  been^  editions  of  individual 
parts  printed  and  reprinted  often  in  bis  life-time.  His 
range  of  study  was  extensive.  He  was  equally  conversant 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane  Hterature,  and 
displayed  on  every  subject  which  employed  his  pen,  great 
learning  and  judgment.  Among  his  works,  are  dialogues 
on  morals,  the  belles  lettres,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  history. 
He  wrote  also  both  serious  and  burlesque  poetry.  Hia 
prose  style  is  among  the  best  of  his  age,  and  has  fewer 
faults  than  are  to  be  found  adiong  the  Italian  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century^  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  ^^  Canace  et 
Macareus,*'  which  had  its  admirers  and  its  critics,  and 
occasioned  a  controversy  on  its  merits.' 

SPIGELIUS,  or  VANDEN  SPIEGHEL  (Adrian),  an 
eminent  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1578,  and 
studied  at  Louvain  and  Padua.  He  was  afterwards  ap« 
pointed  state -physician  in  Moravia,  which,  in  16 1 6^  be 
quitted  for  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Padua.  There  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  was  made  a 
knight  of  St.  Mark,  and  decorated  with  a  collar  of  gold. 
He  died  April  7,  1625.  His  most  valuable  works  are  *^  J}e 
forixiato  Foetu,  liber  singularis  ;^'  and  ^*  De  Humani  Cor* 

J  Tirabosohi. — Ginguene  Iffst.  Lit.  d'ltalic. — Niceron,  toI.  XXXlX.*^Toaia.i> 
sini  Elo^ia. 
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'poris  Fabrica,*'  fol.  It  appears  from  the  collected  editimw9f 
his  works  by  Vander  Linden,  1 645,  2  vols.  foK  that  he  was 
well  acquaiiYted  with  every  branch  of  the  medical  ^^ience.^ 
SPINCKES  (Nathaniel),  ati  eminent  noojuriug  divine, 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Edward,  or  Edmund  Spinckes,  real- 
tor of  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  bom  there  io 
1653  or  1654.  His  father  came  from  New  England  with 
Dr.  Patrick,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  and,  being  a  nott^ 
conformist,  had  been  ejected  from  Castor  and  from  Over- 
ton LoQgvill  in  Huntingdonshire.  His  mother,  Martha, 
was  daughter  of  Thomas  Elmes,  of  Lilford  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. After  being  initiated  in  classical  learning  under  Mr* 
Samuel  Morton,  rector  of  Haddon,  he  was  admitted  of 
Trinity-college,'  Cambridge,  under  Mr.  Batnbrigg,  March 
22,  1670;  and  matriculated  on  July  9,  the  same  year.  In 
the  following  year,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  obtained 
a  plentiful  fortune,  and  a  valuable  library;  and,  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1672,  tempted  by  tliQ  prospect  of  a  Rustat 
scholarship,  he  entered  himself  of  Jesus- college,  where, 
in  nine  days,  he  was  admitted  a,  probationer,  and  May  20, 
1673,  sworn  a  scholar  on  the^  Jitistat  foundation.  **  This," 
Mr.  T,  Baker  observes  in  the  registers,  "  was  for  hiis 
honour;  for  the  scholars  of  that  foundation  undergo  a  very 
strict  examination,  and  afterwards  are  probationers  for  a 
year.  And  as  these  scholarships  are  the  best,  so  the  scbo* 
Jars  are  commonly  the  best  in  college,  and  so  reputed.^ 
He  became  B.  A.  early  in  1674;  was  ordained  deacon  May 
21,  1676;  was  M.  A.  in  1677;  and  admitted  into  priest's 
orders  Dec.  22,  1678.  After  residing  some  time  in  Devon^ 
shire,  as  chaplain  to  sir  Richard  Edgcomb,  he  removed  to 
Petersham,  where,  in  1681,  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Hickes,  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  On  the 
duke^s  death,  in  1683,  he  removed  to  St.  Stephen's  WaU 
brook,  London,  where  he  continued  two  years,  curate  and 
lecturer.  In  1685  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterborough 
conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of  Peakirk  or  Peaking  cum  . 
Glynton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  married  Dorothy) 
daughter  of  Thomas  Rutland,  citizen  of  London.  Oo 
July  21,  1687,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury; 
in  the  same  year,  Sept.  24,  instituted  to  the  rectory  of -St. 
Mary,  in  that  town  ;  and  three  days  after,  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Stratford  subter  Castrum,  or  Miden-castle,  in 

<  Mangeti  Bibliothcct.— Eloy,  Diet,  de  MediciDe.-»Foppea's  Btbl.  Be^g. 
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Wilts,  for  whicb  he  bad  an  annual  stipend  of  80/.     Being 
decided  in  bis  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  he  was  de- 
prived of  ail  bis  preferments  in  1690,  for  refusing  to  take 
.the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.     He  was,  after  thijs  period, 
in  low  circumstances,  but  was  supported  by  the  benefac* 
tions  of  the  more  wealthy  nonjurors;  and  on  the  third  of 
June,    1713,  he  was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops,  re-* 
ceiving  that  title  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hickes^.     He  died 
July  28,    1727,  and  was  buried   in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's,  London^ 
where  an  inscription  is  engraven  an  a  white  marble  stone. 
By  his  wife,  who  lived  but  seven  days  after  him,  he.  bald 
many  children,  of  whom  two  survived  their  parents  :  WiU 
liam  Spinckes,  esq.  who,  •  by  industry  and   abilities,    ac<« 
quired  a  plentiful  fortune;  and  Anne,  married  to  Anthony 
Cope,  esq.     Mr.  Nelson  was  the  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Spinckes,  who  was  a  proficient  in  the  Greek,  Saxon,  and 
French  languages,  and  had  made  some  progi'ess  in  the 
oriental.     He  is  said  to  have  been  ^'  low  of  stature,  vener- 
able of  aspect,  and   exalted    in   character.     He   had   no 
wealth,  few  enemies,  many  friends.     He  was  orthodoj^  in 
the  faith  :  his  enemies  being  judges.     He  had  uncommon 
learning  and  superior  judgment;  and  his  exemplary  life 
was  concluded  with  a  happy  death.     His   patience   was 
great;  his  self-denial  greater;  his,  charity   still   greater; 
though  his  temper  seemed  his  cardinal  virtue  (a  happy  con- 
junction of  constitution  and  grace),  having  never  been  ob- 
served  to  fail  him  in  a  stage  of  thirty-nine  years.''     He 
assisted  in  the  publication  of  Grabe's  Septuagint,  New- 
court's  Repertori  urn,  Howell's  Canons,  Potter's  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Walker's  '*  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy." 
His  own  works  were  chiefly  controvetsial,  as,  1.  An  answer 
to  '*The  Essay  towards  a  proposal  for  Catholic  Comtnu- 
Dion,  &c."  1705.     2.  "  The  new  Pretenders  to  Prophecy 
re-examined,  &c."  1710.     3.  Two  pamphlets  against  Hoad- 
ly's  **  Measures  of  Submission,"    1711  and  1712.     4.  Two 
pamphlets  on   '^  The  Case  stated  between  the  church  of 
Rome  atui  the  church  of  England,"  as  to  supremacy,  1714 
and    17  18.     5.  Two   pamphlets    against   ^'Restoring    the 
prayers  and  directions  of  Edward  Vlth's  Liturgy,"   1718/ 
-  •        •  '  , , 

*  "  In  Oct.  1716  he  was  taken  into  juriug  clergy,  and,    *tig  said,'  he    hai. 

the  custody  of  a  messenger.    It  appears  lately  paid  Mr.  HowqII  500/."  £veni|)jp 

from  hit  papers,  that,  as  treasurer,  he  General  Post/Oct.  6,  1716. 
managed  the  remittaoces  tp  the  ooa- 
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&c.  &c.  His  most  popular  work  was  <<  The  Sick  Mto 
visited,  &c."  1712.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Vertue,  from 
a  painting  by  Wollaston,  is  prefixed  to  this  work,  of  which 
^  sixth  edition  was  published  in  1775,  containing  a  short 
account  of  his  life,  and  an  accurate  list  oH  his  publications.' 
SPINELLO  (Aretino),  an  Italian  pamter  of  portrait 
and  history,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1328.  His  genius  for 
painting  was  early  developed,  and  he  studied  under  Jacopo 
di  Gasentino,  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  greatly  sur- 
passed. He  gave  a  singular  grace  to  his  figures,  ami  to 
his  Madonnas  especially,  a  modesty  and  beauty  chat  seemed 
almost  divine.  His  style  was  simple  and  elegant,  with  the 
utmost  neatness  in  finishing  The  greatness  of  his  abilities 
procured  him  an  early  fame^  and  a  constant  abundance  of 
(employment.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  the  por- 
traits of  the  popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Gregory  IX.  and  in 
his  fresco  paintings  on  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggiofe,  at  Florence.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  died  in  1420. 

Paris  Spinello,  his  son,  was  educated  under  him,  and 
was  also  famous  as  a  painter,  but  applying  too  closely  to 
his  art,  and  being  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  contracted  a 
disorder  which  shortened  his  life,  so  that  be  died  at  fifty- 
six,  having  survived  his  father  only  two  years.  To  him, 
QOt  to  his  father,  must  belong  the  anecdote  which  is  re- 
lated in  some  books,  without  pf oper  distinction  of  the  per- 
son, that  having  painted  a  hideous  figure  of  the  devil^  in 
a  picture  representing  the  fallen  angels,  his  imagination 
was  so  haunted  by  it,  that  he  thought  he  saw  him  in  bis 
dreams,  demanding  in  a  threatening  manner,  ,on  what  au- 
thority he  had  represented  him  as  so  horrible,  and  where 
he  had  ever  seen  him  f  This  is  no  more  than  might  easily 
happen  to  a  mind  already  tinctured  with  morbid  melan- 
choly, and  would  naturally  tend  to  confirm  the  malady. 
His  style  very  much  resembled  that  of  his  father,  but  was 
rather  more  extravagant  * 

.  SPINOZA  (Benedict  de),  an  atheistical  philosopher, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portu- 
guese; and  was  borii  at  Amsterdam  ahout  1633.«  He 
laiarned  Latin  of  a  physician,  who  taught  it  at  Amsterd^fm; 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  loose  in  the  princt*- 

1  Gen.  Dict.^-Calamy. — Historical  Register  for  17^7. — Nicholses  Boiry  v..  • 
'  Pilkioiptoii. 
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{lies  of  religion.     He  also  studied  divinity  for  many  years ; 
mid   afterwards   devoted   himself  entirely  to   philosophy. 
JHe  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  but  soon  began  to  dislike  the  doc^ 
mne  of  the  liabbins;  and  discovered  this  dislike  to  the 
synagogue.     It  is  said  that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate 
him,  provided  he  would  connply  outwardly  with  their  cere- 
inonies,  and  even  promised  him  a  yearly  pension,  being 
-unwilling  to  lose  a  man  who  was  capable  of  doing  such 
credit  to  their  profession ;  but  he  could  not  comply^  and  by 
degrees  left  their  synagogue;  and  was  exconimuntcated. 
Afterwards  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  not  only 
fvent  himself  to  the  churches  of  the  Calvinists  or  Lutherans^ 
but  likewise  frequently  exhorted  others  to  go,  and  greatly 
recommended  some  particular  preachers.      His  tirst  i^os»> 
tacy  was  to  Mennonism,  on  embracing  which,  he  exchanged 
.bis  original  name,  Baruch,  for  that  of  Benedict.     Hte  re«- 
J390ved  from  Amsterdam,  whither  he  had  gone  to  aroid  the 
Jiews,  to  the  Hague,  where  be  subsisted  as  an  optical-in- 
strument-maker, and  led  a  frugal  and  retired  life,  the  lei* 
sure  of  which  he  devoted  to  study.     While  known  only  as 
«  deserter  from  Judaism,  he  was  invited  by  the  elector 
JPalatine  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at- Heidelberg;  but 
from  an  apprehension  that  his  liberty  would,  in  that  situ- 
ation,  be  abridged,  he  declined  the  proposal.     He  lived 
iu  retirement,  with  great  sobriety  and  decency  of  manners, 
till  a  consumption  Jbrought  him  to  an  early  ehd^  in  1677.  ' 
Spinoza,  in  his  life-time,  published   ^^  Tractatus  theolo- 
gico-politicus,"  ^^A  Treatise  theological   and    political/' 
which  was  reckoned  his  great  work;  and  after  his  death 
were  published  five  treatises:   1.  Ethics  demonstrated  geo- 
metrically.     2.  Politics,     a.  On  the  Improvement  of  the 
Understanding*     4..  Epistles  and  Answers,     fn  A  Hebrev^ 
Grammar.     The  impieties  contained  in  these  treatises  ex*' 
cited  general  indignation  ;  and  refutations  were  sent  forth 
from  various  quarteirs,  by  writers  of  ail  religious  pecsua* 
sions,  in  which  the  empty  sophisms,  the  equivocal'  defitii- 
tionS)  the  false  reasonings,  and  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
.writings  of  Spinoza  are  fully  exposed.     The  sum  of  bfB 
doctrine,  according  to  Brudkery  is  this :  The  essence  of 
substance,  is  to  exist.     There  is  in;nature  only  one  sub* 
•tance^    with  two  modifications,  thought  and   extension* 
This  substance  is  infinitely  diversified,  having  within   its 
own  essence  the  necessary  causes  of  the  changes.  thix>ugh 
which  it  pas3es.     No  substance  can  be  supposed  to  pro- 
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doce  or  create  another;  therefore,  besides  the  substance 
of  the  universe  there  can  be  no  other,  but  ail  things  arc 
comprehended  in  it,  and  are  modes  of  this  substance, 
either  thinking  or  extended.  This  one  universal  substaitce, 
Spinoza  calls  God,  and  ascribes  to  it  divine  attributes. 
He  expressly  asserts,  that  God  is  tlie  immanent,  not  the 
transitive,  cause  of  all  things.  His  doctrine  is,  therefore^ 
not  to  be.  confounded  with  that  of  those  ancient  pbilosOA. 
pffaers,  who  held  God  to  be  Th  vav,  **  The  Universal  Whole  ;'* 
for^  according  to  them,  the  visible  and  intellectual  worlds 
mre  produced  by  emamtwn  from  the  eternal  fountain  of 
divinity ;  that  is,  by  an  expanding,  or  unfolding,  off  the 
divine  nature,  which  was  the  effect  of  intelligence  and  de- 
sign ;  whereas,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  all  things  are 
immanent,  and  necessary  modifications  of  one  universml 
•substance,  which,  to  conceal  his  atheism,  he  calls  God. 
•Nor  can  Spinozism  be  with  any  propriety  derived,  as  some 
have  imagined,  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  for,  in 
that  system,  two  distinct  substances  are  supposed  ;  and  the 
existence  of  Deity  is  a  fundamental  principle. 

It  may  seem  very  surprising,  that  a  man  who  certainly 
wais  not  destitute  of  discernment,  abilities,  and  learning, 
•should  have  fallen  into  such^impieties.  ^nd  this  could  not 
have  happened,  had  he  not  confounded  his-  conceptions 
.with  subtle  and  futile  distinctions  concerning  the  nature  of 
substance,  essence,  and  existence,  and  neglected  to  attend 
to  the. obvious,  but  irrefragable,  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  arising  from  the  appearances  of  intelligence 
ftnd  design  in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 
-  The  impious  system  of  Spinoza  was  maintained  with  se 
much  ingenuity,  that  it  found  many  patrons  in  the  United 
Provinces,  among  whom  were  Lewis  Meyer,  who  repub^ 
lisbed  Spinoza's  works,  and  himself  wrote  a  work  entitled, 
*'  Philosophy  the  Interpreter  of  Scripture;"  and  Van 
Leenbof,  an  ecclesiastic  of  ZwoU,  who  wrote  a  piece  en*- 
titled  **  Heaven  in  Earth,*'  of  the  doctrine  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  public  recantation.  Others,  under  tbfe 
pretence  of  refuting  Spinoza,  secretly  favoured  his  system; 
ISut,  against  the  poison  of  their  impious  tenets  sofEcient 
aotiiiotefi  were  soon  provided  by  many  able  defenders  irf 
religion,  whose  writings  are  well  known,  particularly  M 
Cudworth's^'  Intellectual  System,"  the  professed  object  of 
which  is,  the  refutation  of  atheisu). 
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In  tbis  oduntry  Spinoza  does  not  appear  to  have,  had 
many  followers.  Few  have  been  suspected  of  adhering  to 
bis  doctrine ;  and  among  those  who  have  been  suspected^ 
lew  bare  studied  it:  to  which  we  may  add,  with  Bayle,  that 
of  those  who  have  studied  it  few  have  understood  it.  To- 
land  seems  to  have  approached  the  nearest  to  his  system  of 
any  modern  freethinker :  and  indeed  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  his  '<  Pantheisticon,*'  are  much  the  same  with 
those  of  Spinoza.  Abroad,  a  German  professor,  E.  G. 
Paulus,  of  Jena,  has  lately  attempted  to  revive  the  memory, 
at  least,  of  Spinoza,  by  a  new  edition  of  bis  works. pub* 
lished  in  1802;  and  at  the  Hague,  Was  edited,  about  the 
same  time,  by  C.  T.  de  Murr,  a  manuscript  of  Spinoza's, 
oever  before  printed,  containing  annotations-ou  his  '*  Trac*. 
tatum  theologico-politicum.^'  ^ 

SPIZELIUS  (TiiEOPHiLUS),  a  leurned  Lutheran  divine, 
descended  from  a  grandfather  who  had  been  ennobled  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was  born  Sept.  11,  16A9,  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  the 
care  of  him  devolved  on  a  mother  whose  affection  repaired 
that  loss.  In  1654  he  began  bis  academical  studies  at 
Leipsic,  and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1658.  He  afterwards,  as  was  much  the  custom  in  those 
•days  with  men  destined  ibr  literary  life,  visited  other  emi« 
neut  schools  or  colleges,  at  Wittembergy  Leyden,  Cologne, 
Mentz,  &c.  and  lastly  Basil,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  John  Buxtorf.  He  bad  not  quite  completed  his  in^- 
tended  excursions,  when  in  1661  he  was  recalled  to  Augs^ 
burjgh,  to  be  deacon  of  the  church  of  St.  James.  ^  This 
office  he  filled  until  1682,  when  he  was  made  pastor  of  the 
same  church,  and  in  1690  was  appointed  elder.  This^ 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  be  died  Jan.  7,  16S^1, 
in  the'  fifty -second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  laborioua 
slodent,  and  seems  particularly  to  have  studied  literary  his- 
tory and  biography,  and  his  works  on  these  subjects,  .are 
noticed  with  respect  by  MorhoflP,  whose  opinion,  we  Qon-> 
fess,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  to  that  of  either  Moreri  or. 
Baillet.  He  wrote  some  few  books  against  infidelity,  and 
some  sermons:  but  among  those  of  the  classes  we  hav« 
nentioned,  are,  1.  ^^De  re  literaria  Sinensiuoi  comoAen- 
larius,"  Leyden,  1660,  I2mio.  2.  "  Sacra  Bibiiothecaruia 
iUuslrium/arcana  retecta,  sive  MSS.  theologicorum,  in  prse-« 

^  Geo^  Diet,—- Nictron,  vol.  Xni.«-Bnicker.«— Mosheim. 
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eipuis  Europse  bibliotheeis  eKtantium  designation  cum  pi^e- 
lioiinari  dissertatione,  specimine  novae  Bibliothocse  unirer- 
salis,  et  coronide  philologica,"  Augsborgb,  Ifiefljdvo.  3. 
^  Templum  honoris  reseratum,  in  quo  quinquaginta  illus- 
^um  hujus  sevi  orthodoxorum  theologorun^  philologorum- 
que  imagines  exhibentur,"  ibid.  1673j  4to.  It  has  been 
ebjected  to  these  lives,  which  are  accompanied  with  wdU 
engraven  portraits,  that  the  author  deals  too  much  in  ge- 
neralities, and  too  little  in  facts;  but  this  was  a  common 
fault  with  the  early  biographers.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  found  him  very  correct  in  what  he  has  given,  and  par* 
dcularly  in  the  lists  of  the  works  of  the  respective  authors. 
4.  "Felix  Litteratus/'  ibid.  I67tf,  **  Infelix*  Litteratus,'' 
ibid.  1680,  and  *'  Litteratus  felicissimus,'*  are  three  works 
which  Spizelius  wrote  on  a  sabJ€ft*t  that  has  lately  engaged 
theingenious  pen  of  Mr.  D^Israeli,  in  the  *^  Calamities  of  Au- 
thors.'* Mr.  D'Israeli  blames  our  author^s  ponderosity,  but 
allows  that  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  he  is  verbose 
and  heavy ;  and  he  has  reflected  more  deeply  than  Vale« 
rianus,  his  predec^sor  on  the  subject,  by  opening  the 
moral  causes  of  those  calamities  which  he  describes.  Spi-. 
melius  wrote  a  life  of  iiimself  under  the  title  of  ^^  Ad  Litte* 
tatos  homines  autor  felicis,  infelicis,  felicissimique  iitte- 
T9lA  de  seipso/'  We  know  not  whether  this  was  printed 
teparately,  but  it  was  inserted  in  Pipping*s  colliection,  en- 
titled  ^'Sacer  decadum  Septenarius  memoriam  Theologo* 
ram  nostrse  aetatis  renovatam  exhibens,*'  Leipsic,  1705,  8vO) 
a  work  which  we  have  not'seen.^ 

SPON  (Charles),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  Dec.  25,  1609.  -He  was 
«ent  early  to  learn  Latin,  at  Ulm  in  Germany,  whence  his 
gra^ndfather  had  removed  for  the  sake  of  settling  in  com- 
mence, and  he  made  a  proficiency  suitable  to  his  lioooiii* 
mon  parts.  He  gained  some  reputation  by  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  deluge  and  last  conflagration,  composed  by  him  at 
fourteen,  which  Bayle  says  would  have  done  honour  to  an 
adult  At  his  return  from  Germany,  he  was  sent  to  Paris ; 
and  studied  philosophy  under  Rodon,  and  mathematix»  abd 
astronomy  iinder  John  Baptist  Morin.  From  t621,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  qait«4 
ttBg  Paris  in  1632^  went  toMontpettt^r,   vi^her^  Yie  was 

^  NiceroD,  ?oI.  XXXV.-i-Moreri. — D*Israeli'6  CalamitkSy  pre/aee,  p.  Tii.— 
Baillet  Jugtmeiis  des  SaTans.^^Morboff  Polybijit. 
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receiFed  a  doctor  in  that  faculty.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
ailmiited  a  member  of  the  .college  of  physic  at  Lyons :  at 
which. place  he  practised  with  great  success  in  his  profes- 
sion, till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was.  made,  in  1645,>  a 
kind  of  honorary  physician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially with  Guy  Patin,  professor  of  physic  at  Paris  :  above 
150  of  whose  letters  to  Spon  were  published  after  his  death. 
He  was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  uii<» 
derstood  the  German  as  well  as  his  own.  He  always  culti- 
vated bis  talent  for  Latin  poetry^  and  even  versified  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  but  did  not  publish  them.  He 
published,  however,  in  1661,  the  prognostics  of  Hippo* 
crates  in  hexameter  verse,  which  he  entitled  '^  Sibylla  Me- 
dica;^'  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  Guy  Patin.  He 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occasioning 
Diiany  productions  of  less  opulent  authors  to  be  published 
at  Lyons,  under  his  inspection  and  care.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1684,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months.V  , 

SPON  (James),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyou« 
in  1647.  After  an  education  of  great  care,  he  was  ad-** 
mitted  doctor  of  physic  at  Mbntpellier  in  1667,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  physicians  at  Lyons  in  1669.  These 
two  years  he  spent  at  Strashurg  with  Boeder ;  and  there 
becoming  very  intimate  with  Charles  Patin,  he  contracted, 
probably  from  that  gentleman,  a  strong  passion  for  anti- 
quities. Some  time  after,  Yaillant,  the  king's  antiquary, 
passing  through  Lyons  to  Italy  in  quest  of  medals  and  other 
antiquities,  Spon  accompanied  him.  He  afterwards,  in 
1675  and  1676,  made  a  voyage  to  Dalmaiia,  Greece,  and 
the  Levant,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  George 
Wheler  (see  Wheler)  ;  of  all  which  places  he  has  given 
us  an  account,  which  was  published  in  English.  Whether 
he  was  weak  by  constitution,  or  injured  his  health  in  th^s 
voyage^  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  afterwards  became  a 
valetudinarian.  Being  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was 
obliged  to  emigrate  in  1685,  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked.  He  intended  to  retire  to  Zurich,  the  freedom  of 
which  city  had  been  bestowed  in  an  honorary  manner  upon 
his.father,  and  was  upon  the  road  thither;  but  wintering 
at  Vevay,  a  town  upon  the  lake  Leman,  he  died  there  in 
1686.     He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati 

.  '  NiceroD,  vol.  II.— Moreri.  i 
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IV.*  He  was  born  in  1565;  and  the  writer  of  his  life  t«tt« 
us,  as  something  very  important,  that  among  the  rest  «vito 
were  present  at  his  birth,  **  not  ordinary  gossipers,"  sayi^ 
he,  "  but  women  of  good  note,"  there  was  one  who,  in  a 
sober,  though  prophetic  fit,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
called  aloud  to  the  rest  in  these  or  the  like  terms,  <<  You 
may  all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  this  child  j  for  he 
will  become  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  church,  and  tine 
main  and  chief  instrument  in  defending  it/*  He  shewed 
from  his  childhood  a  very  ready  wit,  great  spirit,  and  a 
good  memory;  and,  being  educated  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  arrived  so  early  to  perfection,  that  he  received 
his  degree  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Having  made  himself 
a  thorough  master  of  profane  learning,  he  applied  himself 
to  sacred;  and  became  so  distinguished  in  it,  that  at  eigh-- 
teen  he  was  thought  fit  to  succeed  his  father,  who  was  mi- 
nister of  Caldcr. 

In  1601,  he  attended  Lodovvick  duke  of  Lenox  as  chap- 
lain, in  his  embassy  to  the  court  oF  France,  for  confirming 
the  ancient  amity  between  the  two  nations;  and  returned 
in  the  ambassador's  retinue  through  England.  In  1603, 
Upon  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  be 
was  appointed,  among  other  eminent  persons,  to  attend  his 
majesty  into  that  kingdom ;  and,  the  same  year,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  made  one  of 
the  privy  council  in  Scotland.  In  1610,  he  presided  in 
the  assembly  at  Gl^tsgow ;  and  the  same  year,  upon  tbe 
king's  command,  repaired  to  London  about  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  was  so  active  in  oiatters  which  concerned  the 
recovery  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  episcopacy,  that, 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  is  supposed  to  hav^ 
made  no  less  than  fifty  journeys  to  London,  chiefiy  oh  that 
account.  Having  filled  the  see  of  Glasgow  eleven  years, 
he  was  translated  in  1615  to  that  of  St.  Andrew's;  and  thus 


*  His  father,  John  Spotsw^od,  One 
of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  was  bora 
in  1509»  and  studied  at  Glasgow.  When 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
promulgated,  they  made  considerable 
impression  on  bis  mind,  but  perceiving 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  profess  them 
openly^  he  went  to  England^  and  was 
introduced  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
confirmed  him  in  bis  new  principles. 
About  1643,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  co-operated  with  the  other  reform- 


ers ; '  was  one  of  the  cdmptlers  of  tihe 
first  **  Book  of  Discipline''  and  of  the 
**  Confession  of  Faith  ;**  and  when  the 
presbyterian  religion  wit  introduced, 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of.  sopcriO)- 
tendant,  a  kind  of  office  like  that  of  a 
bishop,  but  without  superiority  of  titl^, 
or  emolument.  He  died  Dec.  5,  iS^i. 
— A  full  account  of  his  life  is  given  in 
the  **  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformers  in  Scotland,*'  by  tba 
rer.  James  Scott,  1810,  9ro^ 
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became  primale  and  nietropolitan  of  all  Scotland.  The 
jrear  following^' be  presided  in  the  assembly  of  Aberdeen: 
a«  be  did  likewise  hi  other  assemblies  f6r  restoring  tlie  an- 
'  cient  discipline^  and  bringing  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
some  degree  of  uniformity  with  that  of  England.  He  con- 
tinued  iu  high  esteem  with  Jaoies  I.  during  his  whole  reign; 
nor  was  he  less  valued  by  Charles  I.  who  in  1633  was  crown- 
ed by  him  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood- house.  In 
i63jfy  be  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  which  post  he 
bad  not  held  full  four  years,  when  the  popular  confusions 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  England.  Being  broken  with  age 
and  grief,  and  sickness,  he  went  first  to  Newcastle ;  and 
continued  there,  tillyby  rest  and  the  care  of  the  physicians, 
be: had  recovered  strength  enough  to  travel  to  London ; 
where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  relapsed,  and  died  in 
1669.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  an  in- 
scription upon  brass  fixed  over  him.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  David  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Ross ;  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  his  isecond  son, 
was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the  laws; 
was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  b}^  king 
Charles;  but  was  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  the  marquis 
of  Montrose.  Clarendon  calls  him  '^  a  worthy,  honest,  loyal 
gentleman,  and  as  wise  a  man  as  the  Scottish  nation  had  at 
that  time.^' 

.  In  1655,  was  pbblished  at  London,  in  folio,  his  ''  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning  the  year  of  our 
Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
.  James  VI.'^  In  his  dedication  of  this  history  to  Charles  I. 
dated  Nov.  15,  1639,  only  eleven  d^ys  before  bis  death, 
he  observes,  that  ^^  there  is  not  among  men  a  greater  help 
for  the  attaining  unto  wisdom,  than  is  the  reading  of  his- 
tory. We  call  Experience  a  good  mistress,*'  says  he,  ^'  and 
90  she  is ;  but,  as  il^is  in  our  Scottish^proverb,  *  she  sel- 
dom quits  the  cost.'  History  is  not  so :  it  teacheth  us  at 
other  men's  cost,  and  carrieth  this  advantage  more,  that  ip 
a  few  hours  reading  a  man  may  gather  more  instructions  out 
of  the  same,  than  twenty  men  living  successively  one  after 
another  can  possibly  learn  by  their  own  experience.'*  This 
history  was  beigun  at  the  influence  and  command  of  king 
James,  who,  as  already  observed,  had  a, high  opinion  of  the 
author's  abilities.  It  is  a  work  composed  from  scanty  ma- 
terials, but  with  great  impartiality.  There  is  throughout 
the  whole  an  air  of  probity  and  candour,  which  is  said  to 
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hate  been  the  peculiar  character  of  tbe  writer.    U^m^  eK  . 
pressing  a  diffidence  to  king  James  about  that  part  of  k' 
which  relates  to  his  mother,  and  which  had  been  the  stmn-* 
bling*biock  of  former  historians^  he  replied,  *^  Speak  the 
truth,  man,  and  spare  not."     With  regard  to  tbeardi^ 
btshop^s  political  conduct  and  principles,  historians  baiw 
given  very  opposite  accounts.     We  shaU  refer  to  two  of 
the  most  recent  and-  most  candid.  ^ 

SPRANGHER  (Bartholomew),  a  German  painter,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Antwerp  in  1546.  He 
was  brought  up  under  variety  of  masters,  and  then  went  to 
Bome,  where  cardinal  Parnese  took  him  into  bis  «ervio^ 
and  afterwards  recommended  bim  to  pope  Pius  Y .  He  wtat 
employed  at  Belvidere,  and  spent  thirty  •eight  months  in 
drawing  the  picture  of  "  The  Day  of  Judgment;*^  wiiieh 
picture  is  said  to  be  still  over  that  pope's  tomb.  While  he 
was  working  upon  it,  Vasari  told  his  holiness  that  **  what* 
ever  Sprangber  did  was  so  much  time  lost;*'  yet  the  pope 
commanded  him  to  go  on.  After  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures done  in  several  parts  of  Rome^  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  became  chief  painter  to  the  emperor  MaximiKan 
II.  and  was  so  much  respected  by  bis  successor  Rodolphus^ 
that  he  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  aMowed 
bim  a  pension,  honoured  him  and  hi9  posterity  with  tke 
title  of  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  palace^  andr  would 
not  suffer  him  to  paint  for  any  body  but  bimsialf.  After 
many  years  continuance  in  his  court,  he  obtained  leave  H> 
visit  his  own  country;  and  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Haerlem,  and  several  other  places ;  and  hav«* 
ing  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis  own  works  highly  a^« 
mired,  and  his  manner  almost  universally  followed  in  kll 
those  parts,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Prague, 
and  died  at  a  good  old  age,  in  1^23.  Foseli  says  that 
Sprang^her  may  b^^onsidered  as  the  head  of  that  series  of 
artists  who,  disgusted  by  the  exility  and  minuteness  of  rne- 
t^od  then  reigning  in  Germany,  imported  from  the  schooB' 
of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Lombardy,  that  mixed  style  which 
marks  all  the  performances  executed  for  the  eourta  of 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  by  himself,  John  ab  Ach, 
Joseph  Heinz,  Christopher  Schwartz,  Sec.  Colour  and 
breadth  excepted,  it  was  a  style  more  conspicuous  for  Ita*' 

1  Life  fivfixed  to  him  bislory.— Laing's  Hist,  of  Scotland. ^Cook's  Huit  ^IM 
Ckuflcb  of  SootUodA— Burnet's  Own  Times.— Granger. — Gen.  Diet, 
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liaMQK  Wemishei  ihM  bieaune«»  and  ia  deftigfii^  txprasaioiii 
and  coinpositioD,  sckmi  cievi^ted  to  ibe  inost  ootrageoaa 
manner. ' ' 

*  8PKAT  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  prelate,  waa  born 
in  1636,  at  Tailatoti  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergy « 
vmo ;  and  having  been  educated,  .a»  he  tells  of  himself,  noa 
a|  WestininttCer   or    Eton,    but  at  a  little  achool  by   the 
cburcb^yard  side,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadbam  college, 
in  Oxford,  in- 165 1 ;  and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year, 
pi<0ceeded  through  the  usual  academical  course,  and  in. 
1^57  became  M*  A.     He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  com^ 
meaced  poet.     In  1650,  his  poem  on  the  deaih  of  Oliver 
vttM  published,  with  those  of  Dryden  anid  Waller.     In  hia 
dedication  to  Dr«  Wilkins  be  appears  a  very  willing  and  ^ 
liberal  enoooiiast,  both  of  the  Hiding  aad  tbe  dead.     He 
implores  his  patron's  excuae  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling 
so  ^^nfinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
eaeelient  poet  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our 
nation,^'  and  being  ^'  so  little  equal  and  proportioned  to 
tbe  renown  of  the  prince  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such 
great  actions  and   lives  deserving  to  he  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  moat  divine  phansies/'     He  proceeds: 
'<  Having  so  long  experienced  your  care  and  indulgence,  and 
boen  formed,  as  it  were,  by  your  own  bands,  not  to  entitle 
you  to  any  tbiuij^  which  my  meanness  produces,  would  be  not 
Qftly  injustice  but  sacrilege."  He  published  the  same  year  a 
poiMi  oil  the  *^  Plague  of  Athens  ;'*  a  subject  recommended 
to  him  doubtless  by  tbe  great  success  o^  Lucretius  in  de*. 
scribing  the  same  event.     To  these  he  added  afterwards  • 
poem  on  Cowley's  death.     After  the  Restoration  he  took 
orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chap-^ 
lain  to  the  witty  and  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom 
be  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  *^  The  Rehearsal,'-* 
l^ld  who  is  said  to  have  submitted  all  his  works  to  his  peru- 
sal*.    He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  king.     As  he  waa' 
tbe  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those  phi- 
losophical conferences  and  inquiries  which  in  time  produced 
t|)e  royal  society,  he  was  consequently  engaged  in   the 

'  *  A  wiuicisoi  is  said  to  have  pro-  placed  year  tbe  ctergy.     *'  I  cannol 

cured  bim  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  tell  you  the  reason*'*  said  Sprat,  *<  but. 

Biicfciiif  ham.  '  At  hit  first  dinner  with  I  shall  never  see  a  goose  again  but  I 

his  grace,  the  latter  observing  a  goo^e  shall  think  of  your  grace."    This  ccMi- 

near  Spr»t,  said  he  wondered  why  it  vioced  Villiers  that  Sprat  was  tb« 

fenerally  happened  that  geese  were  he  wanted. 

I  AcgenviUe,  voK  III.— PiUiia|^ka«.--8lrttlt 
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same  atudies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and  when, 
after  their  incorporation,  something  seemed  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  institution,  -he  undertook  to 
write  its  history,  whi'ch  he  published  in  1667.  This  is  oiie 
of  the  few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  elegance 
of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve,  though  written  upon 
a  subject  flux  and  transitory  *.  The  **  History  of  the  Royal 
Society"  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they 
were  then  doing,  but  how  their  transactions^  are  exhibited 
by  Sprat.  They  havie  certainly  been  since  exhibited  far 
better  by  Dr.  Birch,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
In  the  next  year  he  published  ^'  Observations  on  Sorbiere^s 
Voyage  into  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wren."  This  is  a 
work  not  ill  performed ;  but  was  rewarded  with  at  least  its 
full  proportion  of  praise.  In  1668  he  published  Cowiey^s 
Latin  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  life  of  the  author, 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cowley's 
English  works,  which  were  by  will  committed  to  bis  care. 
Ecclesiastical  dignities  now  fell  fast  upon  him.  In  166S 
he  became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  after- 
wards the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  abbey. 
He  was  in  1680  made  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  in  1 684  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  coui*t 
having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he'was 
required  tor  write  the  "  History  of  theRye-houte  Plot;" 
and  in  1685  published  ^*  A  true  account  and  declaration  of 
the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present 
Majesty,  and  the  present  Government;"  a  performance 
which  he  thought  convenient,  after  the  revolution,  to  ez- 

*  This  work  was  attacked  by  Mr.  iog  betwixt   H.  S.  and   Dr.  Merret^'* 

Henry  Stubbe,   the  physician  of  War-  and  in  another  piece  printed  at  Oxford, 

wick,  In  a  piece  printed  at  London,  1071,  in  4to,  with  this  title,    *'  A  Cen* 

1670,  in  4to,  under  this   title,  *'  Le-  sure  upon  certain  pMsages  contained 

gcnd3  no  histories:  or  a  . specimen  of  in  the  History  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  as 

some  anioaadversions  upon  the  History  being  destructive  to  the   Establis^hed 

of  the  Royal  Society;"    and   another  Religisii  and  Church  of  England.. -The 

printed  at  London  in  |670,  in  4to,  and  second  edition  corrected  and  enlarged, 

entitled  "  Caoipanetla   revived,  or  an  Whereunto  i$  added  the  letter  of  a 

enquiry  into  the  History  of  the  Royal  virtuoso  in  opposition  to  the  Censore, 

Society,  whether  the  virtuosi  there  do  a  reply  unto  the  letter  afdfresaic^  and 

not  pursue  the  projects  of  Campanella  reply   unto  the  praefatory  Answer  of 

for  the  reducing  England  unto  Popery.  Ecebolius   Gtauvili,  chaplain   to   Mr. 

Being  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  person  Rouse,  of  Eaton  (late  member  of  the 

of  houour  from  H.  S.  with  another  let-  Rump  parliament)  rector  of  Bath,  and 

ter  to  sir  N.  N.  relating  to  the  cause  fellow  of  the  royal  society.     Also  an 

of  the  quarrel  betwixt  H.  S.  and  the  Answer  to   the  Letter  of  Dr.  Henry 

royal  society,  and  an  apology  against  More  relating  unto  Henry  Stubby,  pky« 

sotne  of  their  cavils.     With  a  post-  sician.at  Warwick.'* 
script  concerning  the  quarrel  depend- 
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lenuate  and  excuse.     Tbe  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
and  the  year  afterwards  received  the  last  proof  of  his  mas- 
ter's confidence,  by  being  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  ecclesiastical  affairs.     On  the  critical  day,  when 
the  Declaration  distinguished  the  true  sons  of  tbe  church 
of  England,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read 
at  Westminster,  but  pressed  none  to  violate  bis  conscience ; 
and,  when  the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them, 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour.     Thus  far  he  suffered  interest 
or  obedience  to  carry  him ;  but  farther  he  refused  (o  go. 
When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission were  to  be  exercised  against  those  who  had  refused 
the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  commis- 
sioners, a  formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise 
that  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself  from  them. 
After   they  bad  read  his  letter,   they  adjourned   for  six 
months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards.     When  king 
James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government  was  to 
be  settled,  Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a 
conference,    the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was 
vacant,  and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 
He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and 
was  left  unmolested;  but,  in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was 
made  upon  him  by  on«  Robert  Young  and  3tephen  Black- 
head,  both  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  Newgate.     These 
men  drew  up  an  Association,  in  which  they  whose  names 
were  subscribed,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  king 
James  ;  to  seize  the  princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ;  and 
to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  inen  to  meet  king  James 
when  he  should  land.     To  this  they  put  the  name  of  San- 
croft,  Sprat,  Marlborough,    Salisbury,    and  others.     The 
copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  ^^  in  his  own  band*'  was  desired. 
His  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he  confessed  it  might 
have  <leceived  himself.     Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the 
letter,  being  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very 
curious  to,  see  the  house,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he  designed 
to  leave  the  Association.     This,  however,  was  denied  him, 
and  he  dropt  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  tbe  parlour.     Young 
how  laid  an  information   before  the  privy-council ;    and 
May  7,  16'92,  the  bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  mes- 
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senger^s,  under  a  strict  guard,  de^en  dajt.  Bis  iiaiifa  wm- 
searched,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower-pots 
should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  however,  missed 
the  room  in  which  the  paper  was  left.  Blackbea<l  went 
therefore  a  third  time ;  and,  findmg  his  paper  where  be 
bad  left  it,  brought  it  away.  The  bishop,  haviog  bees 
enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  10th  and  1 3th,  examined  again 
before  the  privy -council,  and  confronted  with  his  accusers. 
Young  persisted  with  the  most  obdurate  impudence,  against 
the  strongest  evidence ;  but  the  resolution  of  BUickbead  hj 
degrees  gave  way.  There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of 
the  bishop^ft  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence  and 
diligence,  traced  the  progress,  and  detected  the  characters 
of  the  two  informers,  and  publislied  an  account  of  his  own 
examination  and  deliverance ;  which  made  aucb  an  impres* 
sion  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  life  by 
a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving.  With  what  hope,  or  what 
interest  the  villains  had  contriied  an  accusation  which  they 
must  kiM>w  thtunselves  utterly  una^^le  to  prove,  was  never 
discovered.  After  this,  the  bishop  passed  his  days  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  When  the  cause  oi  Sacbe« 
vereil  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  honestly  appeared 
among  the  friends  of  the  church.  He  lived  to  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  and  died  May  20,  1713.  Burnet  is  not  very 
favourable  to  his  memory ;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old 
rivals.  On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  befoee 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those  days  an 
indecent  custom :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favourite 
topic  in  a  manner  that  delightful  his  audience,  tbeir  appro- 
bation was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum,  contini>ed  in  proper* 
tion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long, 
that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it^  and  rubbed  bis  face  with  hb 
handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  be  likewise  was  ho- 
noured with  the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  on| 
bis  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  **  Peace,  peace, 
I  pray  you,  peace.**  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  I  was 
told  in  my  youth  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times."  *'Burciet*s  ser* 
Hion,**  says  Salmoii,  "  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  and 
Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  house; 
Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  King; 
which,"  be  said,  **  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of 
the  Commons."     Sprat  was  much  admired  in  bisday.fon 
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the  elegance  of  bb  prose  style,  but  that  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  of  modern  times.  In  his  political 
sentiments  be  changed  so  often,  and  so  easily  acoommo* 
dated  himself  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  that  the  praise  of  consistency  cannot  be 
given.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  on  some  occasions  he  stood 
almost  alone  in  vindication  of  conduct  which  did  him  ho« 
noor.  The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  are^ 
«.  **  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society.'*  3.  "  The  Life  of 
Cowley."  4.  **The  Answer  to  Sorbiere."  5.  "The  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Rye-house  Plot."  6.  "  The  relation  of  his  own 
Examination."  And,  7.  a  volume  of  "  Sermons."  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  "  1  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great  just-  , 
ness,  thai  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each 
has  its  distinct  and  characieristical  excellence."  In  his 
poems  he  considered  Cowley  as  a  model;  and  supposed 
that  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  approached.  No* 
thing  therefore  but  Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  expected. 
There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as 
be  thought  excellent ;  and  of  those  our  judgment  may  be 
settled  by  the  first  that  appears  in  his  praise  of  Cromwellj 
wliefe  he  says  that  Cromwell's  ^*  fame,  like  man,  will  grow 
white  as  it  grows  old."  According  to  Spence,  in  bis  Anec* 
dotes^   Pope  used  to  call  Sprat  **  a  worse  Cowley  .*'  ^ 

SQUIRE  (Samuel),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  and  was  born  at  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
)7I4.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  ieliow^  and  took  bis  degrees  of  B.  Aw 
in  1733,  and  M.  A.  in  1737.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Wynn, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and 
in  1739  gave  him  the  chancellorship  and  a  canonry  of 
Wells,  and  afterwards  collated  him  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Bath.  In  174S  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
rectory  of  Topafield,  in  Essex;  and,  in  1749,  when  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  (to  whom  be  was  chaplain,  and  private 
secretary  *,  as  chancellor  of  the  university)  was  installed 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  he  preached  one  of  the  com- 
mencement sermons,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.     In 

*  Iq  tbif  character,  from   an  on-  ter>ii'(or  the  old  lady's)  steward.**   tiis 

Ineky  simiiitode  of  names,  he  was  ri«  dark  compiexlon  procured  him  in  coU 

dkmled  by  Dr.  Kinji^  in  *'Tbe  Key  to  lege  conversation,  and  in  the  sqoibt 

the  Prftgmem,'*  by  tha  appal IsLtion  of  of  the  time,  the  nick  name  of  *'  Tb« 

"  Dr.  Squirt,  apothecary  to  Alma  Ma»  raan  of  Angola." 

I  Biog.  Brit.— Johnson's*  Poets^— Cibber's   Lives. — Bnrnet's  Own  Times.-- 
t's  Tllloison.-«Salmon's  lives  of  the  Bishops.«*Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II. 
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1750  he  was  presented  by  archbishop  Herring  to  the  rec^ 
tory  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster  (then  Vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Pelting),  being  his  grace^s  option  on  the  see  of  Lon- 
don, and  for  which  he  resigned  his  living  of  Topsfield  in 
favour  of  a  relation  of  the  archbishop.  Soon  after.  Dr. 
Squire  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  Green- 
wich in  Kent ;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  household 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  (his  present  majesty),  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  royal  highnesses  clerk  of  the  closet.  In  176d 
he  was  presented  to  the  deanry  of  Bristol ;  and  on  the  fasit 
day  of  Feb.  13,  1761,  preached  a  sermon  before  the|House 
of  Commons ;  which  appeared  of  course  in  print.  In  that 
year  (on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ellis)  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  St  David's,  the  revenues  of  which  were  ebiH 
siderably  advanced  by  him.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
occasioned  ^y  his  anxiety  concerning  the  health  of  one  of 
his  sons.  May  6,  1766.  As  a  parish  minister,  even  aftdr 
bis  advancemt  nt  to  the  mitre,  he  was  most  conscientiously 
diligent  in  the  duties  of  his  function  ;  and  as  a  prelate,  in 
bis  frequent  visits  to  his  see  (though  he  held  it  but  five 
years),  he  sought  out  and  promoted  the  friendless  and  de- 
serving, in  preference,  frequently,  to  powerful  recommen- 
dations, and  exercised  the  hospitality  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
In  private  life,  as  a  parent,  husband,  friend,  and  master, 
no  man  was  more  beloved,  or  more  lamented.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  th6  royal  and  antiquary  societies,  and  a  constant 
attendant  upon  both.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Ardesoif,  a  widow  lady  of  fortune  (his  parishioner), 
in  Soho  Square.  .  Some  verses  to  her  "  on  making  a  pin- 
basket,'*  by  Dr.  (afterwards  sir  James)  Marriott,  are  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Dodsley's  collection.  By  her  the  bishop 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  but  she  did  not  long  survive 
him.  A  sermon,  entitled  ^^  Mutual  Knowledge  in  a  future 
State,"  &c.  was  dedicated  to  her,  wipth  a' just  eulogium  on 
his  patron,  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd^,  in  1766.  Be- 
sides several  single  sermons  on  public  occasions,  bishop 

*  Chaplain  to  the  bishop,  from  whom  Dr.  Dodd  also  says,  in  his  "  Thoughts 

he  received  a  prebend  of  Brecon.   In  in  Prison,"  Week  IV.  p.  '73.  ed.  17S1. 

Dodd*s   Poems  is   "A   Sonnet,   occa-         "And  still  more  when  urg'd  ap- 

■ioned  by  reading  the  Truth  and   Im-  proT'd, 

portaoce  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re-  And   bless'd   by  tbee,  St.  David's  bo- 

ligion;'*  ''Gratitude   and   Ment,"  an  nour'd  friend  ; 

epigrani  on  bishop  Squire  ;  and  "  An  Alike  in  Wisdom's  and  in  LesrntBf'** 

Ode  written   in  the   walks  of  Breck-  school 

nock,"  expressive  of  gratitude  to  his  Advtnc'd  and  sage>"  &c.  • 

friendly   patron.     Of   bishop   Squire, 
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Squire  publUhed  the  following  pieces :  .1. '^  An  enquiry 
iqto  the  nature  of  the  English  Constitution;  >or,  an  histo- 
rical essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Government,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England."  2.  *^  The  ancient  History  or  the  He- 
brews vindicated ;  or,  remarks  on  the  third  volume  of.  the 
Moral  Philosopher,"  Under  the  name  of  Tht* ophanes  Cao- 
tabrigiensis,  Cambridge,  1741.  This,  Lelaod  says,  con- 
tains many  solid  and  ingenious  remarks.  3.  '^  Two  Essays, 
LA  defence  of  the  ancieiit  Greek  Chronology;  II.  An 
enquiry  into  the. origin  of  the  Greek  Language/'  Cam- 
bridg^  1741.  4.  ^^Plutarchi  de  Iside  et  Osiride  liber, 
Gi^ce  et  Anglice ;  Graeca  recensuit,  emendavit,  Cotnmen- 
tariis  auxit,  Versionem  novam  Anglicanam  adjecit  Samuel 
Squire,  A.M.  Archidiaconus  Bathoniensis;  accesserunt 
Xylandri,  Baxteri,  Bentleii,  Marklandi,  Conjecturse  et 
Emendationes,"  Cantab.  1744.  5.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Ba- 
lance of  XiviL  Power  in  England,*'  174  . .,  8vo,  which  was 
added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Enquiry,  &c.  in  1753. 
Q.  '^Indifference  fur  Religion  inexcusable,  or,  a  serious, 
impartial,  and  practical  review  of  the  certainty,  impbrtr 
ance,  and  harmony  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,''  Lour 
doo,  1748,  again  in  1759,  12mo.  7.  ^'Ren^arks  upon. Mr. 
Cartels  specimen  of  the  General  History  of  England,  very 
proper  to  be  read  by  ail  such  as  are  contributors  to  that 
great  work,"  1748,  8vo.  8.  "  The  Principles  of  Religion 
made  easy  to  young  persons,  in  a  short  and  familiar  Ca? 
techism.  Dedicated  to  the  late  Prince  Frederick,"  Lon- 
don, 1763.  9.  "  A  Letter  to  th^  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Ha- 
lifax on  the  Peace,"  1763,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Dodd,  received 
great  assistance  from  bishop  Squire.  He  also  \eit  in  MS* 
a  Saxon  Grammar  compiled  by  himself.  A  just  and  well-. 
drawn  character  of  archbishop  Herring,  one  of  his  early 
patrons,  was  prefixed  by  bishop  Squire  to  the  archbishop's 
"  Seven  Sermons."  ^ 

STAAL  (Madame  de)^  known  first  by  the  name  of  ma* 
demoiselle  de  Launai,  was  the  daughter  of  a  painter  of 
Paris,  who  being  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  left  her  ex- 
posed to.  poverty  while  yet  a  child.  Chance  occasioned 
lier  receiving  a  distinguished  education  in  the  priory  of  St. 
Louis,  at.  Rpuen ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  superior  of  that 
ijaoHastery,  who  ^as  her  friend,  she  was  again  reduced  to 
^trene  indigence,  and  finding  no  other  resource,  engaged 
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hertelf  as  a  waitings  woman  to  tbe  duchess  of  Maine.  Ub^' 
however,  for  the  daties  of  such  ad  office,  she  tiTed  in  ob^ 
«curitj  and  sorrow,  tiU  a  singolar  event,  in  which  sh^ 
seenied  totally  unconcerned,  made  her  known  B)iici»  to  hef 
honogn  A  beautiful  young  lady  of  Paris,  named  Teiard, 
was  persmaded  by  her  mother  to  counterfeit  being  po»> 
sessed.  All  Pahs  flocked  U)  see  this  pretended  wonder,- 
BOt  excepting  the  court ;  and  this  becoming  the  wniversal 
topic  of  conversation,  mademoiselle  de  Launai  wrote  a  very 
witty  letter  on  th^  occasion  to  M.  de  FxMitenelle,  which  wias 
universally  admired.  The  duchess  having  discoVei^d  tbe 
%vntcr  111  the  person  of  ^ber  waiting^woman,  employed  her 
from  that  time  in  all  the  entertainments  given  at  Seeanx^ 
and  made  her  her  confidant.  M.  de  Laonai  wMte  vers>es 
for  some  of  tbe  pieces  acted  at  Soeaiux,  drew  up  tbe  plans 
of  (nbers,  and  was  consuked  in  all.  She  soon  also  acquired 
the  esteem  of  mess,  de  Fontenelle,  de  Tourreil,  de  Vaiin^^ 
court,  de  Chaulieu,  de  Malezieu,  and  other  persons  of 
merit,  who  frequented  the  court.  This  lady  was  involved 
in  the  duchess  of  Maine's  disgrace,  during  tbe  regency  tif 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  coin  fined  in  tbe  Bastile  neartwt^ 
years;  but  being  set  at  liberty,  the  due)ieso  married  *her  to 
M.  de  Staal,  lieutenant  of  the  Swtsa  guards,  >  afterwards 
captain  and  marechal  de  camp.  It  is  said  «he  had  refused  to 
marry  the  celebrated  M.  Datier.  She  died  in  1 7S0,  ami 
some  *'  Memoirs  of  her  Life,'^  wri^en  by  herself  were 
soon  after  published  in  3  voU.  l2iiio.  Tbey  contain  viotbiftg 
very  important,  but  are  very  amusing,  and  very-well  writ*- 
ten,  their  style  being  pure  and  elegant.  A  foui^th  vohMi>e 
has  since  appeared,  consisting  of  two  pleasing  plays,  one 
entitled  L*£ngouement,  the  other  La  Mode,  whidir  weie 
acted  at  Sceaux. ' 

STACKHOUSE  (Thomas),  a  learned  land  laboriona 
divine,  was  born  in  1680,  but  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom, 
or  where  educated,  is  not  known.  Somewhat  late  in  life 
be  added  the  degree  of  A.  M.  to  his  name,  but  he  does  ntat* 
occur  in  the  lists  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates, 
and  his  right  to  the  degree  must  have  proceeded  dftber' 
from  Lambeth,  or  some  of  tbe  northern  universities,  ite 
was  some  time  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Amsaetf- 
dam,  and  afterwards  successively  curate  at  Richmond,  E^ 
lag,  and  Finchley,  in  all  which  places  he  was  mitdi« 
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speoted.  Iti  1733  he  was  presetited  to  the  vicarage  of  Ben*- 
kam  Valence,  nlm  BeeBham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died 
Oct.  11,  1752,  aged  seventy-two,  aad  waa  buried  iu  the 
parish  charch.  ji  neat  tablet  is  inscribed  to  his  memory^ 
iatiaMttiog  the  support  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Christiatt 
faith,  and  referring  to  bis  numerous  works  for  a  testunonjr  ^ 
of  his  merit. 

The  earliest  of  bis  publications,  or  at  least  the  first  wbicb 
brought  him  into  notice  was,  I.  ^<  The  miseries  and  great 
hardships  of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London  ;  and 
a  modest  plea  for  their  rights  and  better  usage ;  in  a  letter 
tea  rtgbt  rev.  prelate,"  1722,  8vo.  2.  <<  Memoirs  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  from  his  birth  to  his  banishment/'  1723,  8vo. 
*.  ^*  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  dearth  of  Dr.  Brady,"  1726, 
8vo.  4.  ^  A  complete  bod/  of  Divinity,"  1729,  folio.  5; 
^*  A  fair  state  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Woolston  and 
bis  adversaries !  containing  the  substance  of  what  be  as^ 
serts  ID  bis  discourses  against  the  literal  sense  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  miracles ;  ^nd  what  Bp.  Gibson,  Bp.  Chandler, 
Bp.  Smalbroke,  Bp.  Sherlock,  Dr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Lardner,  Mr.  Chandler,  &c.  have  advanced  against  him," 
1730,  8vo.  This,  which  Leland  calls  a  <^  clear  account^" 
is  not  a  mtte  compdation,  but  shows  the  author  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  controversy,  and  fully  able  to  strengthen 
the  cause  for  v^ich  WooUton  waa  opposed.  As  this  work  . 
was  soon  out  of  print,  be  incorporated  its  principal  con^ 
tents  in  a  larger  volume,  entitled,  6.  *^  A  Defence  of  the 
.Christian  Religion  from  the  several  objections  of  Anti- 
scripturists,"  Jkc*  1731,  8vo.  7.  **  ReBections  on  the  na«> 
%ore  and  property  of  Languages,"  1731,  8vo.  8.  ^^  The 
Book-binder,  Book-printer,  and  Book^seller  confuted,  or 
Ike  Author's  vindication  of  himself  from  the  calumnies  in 

r 

%  paper  industriously  dispersed  by  one  Edlin.  Together 
with  some  Observations*  on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  as  it 
is  at  present  published  by  the  said  Ediin.  By  the  rev.  Mr. 
StackhoUse,  curate  of  Finchley,"  1732,  8vo.  This  very 
scarce  pamphlet,  of  which  but  one  copy  is  known  (now  in 
the  eurious  collection  of  James  Bindley,  esq«)  relates  to  a 
squabble  Mr.  Stackbouse  had  with  Edliti  (who  appears  to 
bave  been  a  mercenary  bookseller  of  the  lower  order,  and 
a  petty  tyrant  over  his  poor  authors),  respectiug  Mr.  Stack*' 
house's  ^<  History  of  the  Bible."  Stackhouse,  however, 
engaged  afterwards  with  more  reputable  men,  and  pro- 
duced, 9.  his  **  New  History  of  the  Bible,  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  world  to  the. establishment  of  Christianity, 
1732y  2  vols,  folio.  This  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
work  of  merit,  and  has  been  often  reprinted  ;  the  best  <edi- 
tion  is  said  to  be  that  of  1752,  of  which  the  engravings 
are  of  a  very  superior  cast  to  what  are  usually  given  in 
works  published  periodically.  10.  "A  Sermon  on  the  30th 
of  January,*'  1736,  8vb.  li.  "A  Sermon  on  the  Deca- 
logue,'' 1743,  8vo.  12.  ^*  A  new  and  practical  Exposition 
on  the  Creed,"  1747,  folio.  13.  "  Vana  doctrinse  emolu- 
menta,"  1752,  4to.  This  is  a  poem,  and  his  last  publica- 
tion, in  which  he  deplores  his  miserable  condition  in  the 
language  of  disappointi^ent  and  despair.  Besides  these, 
he  bad  been,  we  know  not  at  what  period,  the  author  of, 
14.  *f  An  Abridgment  of  Burnet's  Own  Times,"  8vo.  15. 
<*  The  art  of  Short-hand,"  4to.  16.  "  A  System  of  Prac- 
tical Duties,"  8vo.  Long  after  his  death,  if  they  were  not 
re-publications,  appeared,  under  his  name,  a  *'  Greek 
Grammar,"  and  "A  general  view  of  Ancient  History,  Chro<- 
nology,  and  Geography,  &c.''  4to.  There  was  a  rev.  Tho- 
mas Stackhouse,  styled  minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  who  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  som«  extracts  from  a  topographical  account  of 
Bridgnorth  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  XLIV.)  but  whether  this  was 
our  author  does  not  appear.^ 

STAHL  (George  Ernest),  a  very  eminent  German  che- 
mist, was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  educated  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  of  which  be  was  niade  professor  in 
1694,  when  the  university  of  Hall  was  founded.  His  re^ 
putation,  by  means  of  his  lectures,  his  publications,  and 
the  success  of  his  practice,  was  soon  very  highly  advanced  : 
and  in  1716  he  was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  bec^mfi 
physician  to  the  king,  and  even  a  counsellor  of  state.  H^ 
lived  in  great  celebrity  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  be 
died,  in  1734.  As  a  chemist,  Stahl  was  unrivalled  in  his 
day,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine  pf  phlogiston, 
which,  though  it  may  yield  to  the  newer  theory  of  Lavoir. 
sier  and  the  French  chemists,  was  admitted  by  the  best 
philosophers  for  nearly  half  a  century.  As  a  physician  be 
bad  some  fancies,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body. 
He  maintained  that  every  muscular  actiou,  whether  at- 
tended with  consciousness  or  not, /proceeds  from  a  volun- 
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tary.  act  of  ttie  mind.  This  theory  he,  as  well  as  his  fol- 
lowers, carried  too  far  ;  but  from  it  he  derived  many  cau- 
tions of  real  importance  to  physicians,  for  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  every  patient.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  principal  of  them  are  these,  1.  ^*  Ex* 
p<erimenta  et  observationes  Chemicae  et  Physicae,'*  Berlin, 
1731,  Svo.  2.  ''  Dissertationes  Medicse,*'  Hall,  2  vols.  4to. 
3.  «'  Theoria  medica  vera,"  Hall,  170S,  4to.  4.  "  Opus- 
culum  chemico-physico-medicuQ),**  Hall,  1715,  Svo.  5. 
"Thoughts  on  Splphur,"  Hall,  1718,  Svo,  written  in  Ger- 
man. 6.  "  Negotium  otiosum,  seu  skiamarhia  adversus 
positioiies  aliquas  fundamentales  Theorise  verae  Medici nae, 
a  viro  quodam  celeberrimo  intenta,  sed  enervata,"  Hall, 
1720,  4to.  Here  he  chiefly  defends  his  theory  of  the  soul's, 
action  on  the  body.  7.  "  Fundanienta  chymiae,'*  Norimb. 
1723,  4to.  8.  A  treatise  in  German,  "  On  Salts,"  Hall, 
1723.,  Svo.  He  was  also  deeply  skilled  in  metallurgy,  and 
wrote,  9.  "  Commentarium  in  Metallurgiam  Beccheri," 
1723,  and  10./*  Instructions  on  Metallurgy,"  in  German, 
Leipsic,  1720,  Svo.* 

STAINER  (Richard),  a  brave  naval  officer  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  during 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
some  actions  of  singular  gallantry.  In  1G56,  having  three 
frigates  under  his  command,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
flota,  consisting  of  eight  sail ;  notwithstanding  the  dispro- 
portion of  numbers,  he  attacked  them,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  he  burnt  one,  sunk 
a  second,  captured  two,  and  drove  two  others  on  shore. 
The  treasure  on  board  of  his  prizes  amounted  to  600,000/. 
sterling.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  admiral  Blake, 
who  had  the  chief  command,  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Spanish  flota  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  *^  an  act  so 
miraculous,"  says  Clarendon,  ^*  that  all  who  knew  the  place 
wondered  how  any  men,  with  what  courage  soever  endued, 
could  have  undertaken  it;  indeed,  they  could  hardly  per- 
suade themselves  to  believe  what  they  had  done;' whilst 
the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
tfaey  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who  had  destroyed  their 
ships."  For  his  share  in  this  gallant  exploit,  captain 
Stainer  was  knighted  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  June  11, 
1657  ;    and  soon  afterwards   made  a  vice-admiral.      Sir 
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Richard  Slainer  was  on^  of  the  commanders  who  went  with 
admiral  Montague  to  bring  over  Charles  11.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  iriade  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet, 
but  did  hot  long  enjoy  his  honours,  as  his  death  took  place 
in  Nov.  1662.  He  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  where  his 
Fady  died  the  preceding  year.  Leaving  no  issue,  h6  be- 
queathed his  large  property  to  his  brother,  who,  by  involv- 
ing himself  in  a  law-suit  with  thie  salt-company  at  Droit- 
wich,  lost  the,  greater  part  of  his  fortunle,  and  grew  dis- 
tressed. His  son,  the  liephew  and  representative  of  the 
gallant  sir  Richard  Stainer,  was  a  few  years  ago  in  .a  work- 
Bouse  at  Birmingham.' 

STANBRIDGE  (John),  an  eminent  schoolmaster,  was 
born  at  Heyford  in  Northamptonshirie,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Win- 
(ihester-school.  From  this  he  was  sent  to  New  college, 
OxfoVd,  and  in  14^1  admitted  perpetual  fellow.  About 
1486,  being  then  fi.  A.  he  was  appointed  first  usher  of  the 
free-school  adjoining  Magdalen  college,  and  succeeded 
John  Anwykyll,  as  chief  master.  As  a  teacher  he  became 
very  eminent,  a!nd  produced  some  scholars  afterwards  much 
celebrated  in  the  world.  He  wais  yet  niore  useful  to  fu- 
ture generations  by  the  elementary  books  which  he  pub- 
lished, and  which  were  soon  introduced  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  of  that  time,  by  which,  says  Wood, -"the 
Latin  tongu6  was  much  refined  and  amended.^'  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  interests  of  Bis  school  seems  to  have  gb^ 
the  better  of  prudential  considerations,  as,  according  to 
Wood,  '^  when  in  his  old  age  he  should  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  his  profession,  and  have  lived  upon  what  he 
had  gotten  in  his  younger  years,  he  refused  it,  livi^d  poor 
and  bare  to  the  last,  yet  with  a  juvenile  and  cbeeftul  spi- 
rit.*' His  life  extended  beyond  1522,  but  the  precisid  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Among  his  elementary  treatises  are,  !•  "  Embryoh  reli- 
ma'tilm,  sive  Vocabularium  Melricum,"  printed  first  iii 
1500,  and  often  reprinted  as  far  as  1636.  2.  "  Parvulo- 
rum  institutiones,'*  which  appears  to  have  been  a  colllectibn 
of  grammatical  precepts  from  other  publications  of  Stan- 
bridge,  1521,  4to,  &c.  3.  "Be  ordine  constructiohum.'* 
4.  "  Vulgaria  Stanbridgiana,*'  4to,  without  dfate,  but  re- 
printed in  1536.     5.  "  The  accidence  of  mayster  Stan- 
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lnydg^**  bWM  rtiakynge."  6.  "  Accid^rirfa  St*fnbridg6,*» 
4to,  without  date,  refjrint^d  in  1 534.  7.  "  Gradui  compft- 
rationum,  &c."  4to,  i^ithobt  d«it^,  i-6priht6d  in  1526,  1527', 
153a  8.  *<  Slim,  fes,  fui,  df  StahBridgfe,"  4t6.  d.  *'  Hix. 
asticon,"  addfljsied  t6  Whittingtbn,  v^hb  had  bfe^n  oilfe  of 
bit  schoUts,  artd  pHntfed;  iH  thii  "  Syniaiis''  bf  the  l^tt'di-, 
1521.  This  John  8tsLiibridg6  had  tt  kinsman  (Wdrton  says, 
&  brother),  Thomas  Statibridge,  a  hoied  schooimdster  of 
Bahburjr  in  Ojtfordshire,  afid  iM  tutor  of  sir  ThotfaaS  Pbp^. 
H6  died  in  1 522 J 

STANHOPE  (GfiOttGi),  de^n  of  Canterbury,  a  divlhg 
of  emihent  tdients  and  jp^rsoniit  t^ortb,  was  born  Mskrcb  5, 
1660,  lit  Henlsborn  in  the  toUhty  of  Dterby.  Of  this  pA- 
fish  his  father,  the  rev.  Thomas  Stanhope,  wds  rector,  as 
well  as  ticdi*  Of  St.  Margaret  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  ari^ 
chtrpl^in  to  thb  earl^  of  Chesterfield  and  Cldre.  His  thd- 
tber^  \Vhbse  nime  was  Alle^tree,  i^as  of  an  ancient  fi&mily 
Jti  Derbysihit-e.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  George  Stanhope, 
prec^tttbr  of  York,  and  rector  of  Wheldrike  in  that  cbUil- 
ty,  Was  bnft  6f  those  persecuted  ecclesiastics  who,  for  their 
Ibyalty  to  Charles  I.  experienced  the  greatest  distress ;  h^ 
was  dispossi^^sec*  bf  bis  preferments,  and  (as  dean  StanhOp^e 
t<ad  Mf.  Walker  himself)  was  driven  to  the  doot^  rtrith  ele- 
ven children,  dhd  died  in  1644. 

Mr.  StiLUbope  {received  thci  first  i-udiments  of  education 
at  the  sthool  of  tJppingbam  iti  the  bounty  bf  Rutland, 
Wbenbe  he  Was  fethoved  to  thit*6f  Leicester,  and  dgaih  to 
that  of  Eton,  from  which  he  was  elected  on  the  fotindatiofi 
aft  Kirlg^s  college  in  1677.  In  bis  youth  he  had  displayed 
tfare  most  prothisih^  slbllities ;  dnd  at  the  university  he  eh- 
riebed  hi^  mind  #itb  that  Valuable  stock  of  learning,  which 
bft  afterWaHs  so  judiciously  employed.  Of  the  French,  a^ 
w'ell  as  df  the  Latib,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  lafiguages,  h^ 
ascquif ed  d  critical  knov^ledge.  Hd  took  the  degree  of  fi.  A. 
ill  1681,  and  that  of  M.  A.  ih  1685.  He  entered  intb  holy 
ordei-s^  bilt  did  not  iromedidtely  ledve  the  liniteirsity.  He 
officiated  first  dt  the  church  of  Qtlbi  near  Cambridge,  and 
in  1688  ^as  vice-prbbloi-  of  the  university.  In  the  sdtue 
y%ij  he  wi3t!»  ^refbHred  to  the  rectbry  of  TeiVing  in  the 
county  of  tiertfdrd  ;  afad  in  1689  to  the  vicdrAge  of  Lewis- 
hStiti  in  Kent.  The  Uttet  benefice  he  ot^ed  to  the  kindness 
of  lora  Dartmouth,  to  iVhbth  he  was  bhapldin,  <tnd  to  whos^ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  dew  edit— Wsrton'B  Life  of  Pope,  p,  5. 
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son  be  bad  been  tutor.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  same  honour  under  queen  Anne. 

In  July  1697  be  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  the  exercises 
for  which  he  performed  publicly,  and  with  great  applause. 
On  the  preceding  Sunday  he  preached  the  commencement 
sermon,  in  which  he  stated  the  perfection,  and  argued  the 
sufficiency,  of  Scripture,  and  gave  an  eminent  display,  of 
bis  eloquence  and  talents.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle, 
when  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  admirable  defender  of  the 
cause  which  the  benefactor  intended  to  promote,  by  assert* 
ing,  in  sixteen  sermons,  the  ^'  Truth  and  Excellency  of  the 
Christian  Religion  against  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.'* 
In  1 703,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  in 
Kent,  on  which  be  relinquished  the  rectory  of  Tewing,  and 
held  Lewisham  and  Deptford  by  dispensation.  In  this  year 
also  he  was  promoted,  on  the  translation  of  bishop  Hooper 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury  ^ 
in  which  he  was  installed  March  23,  1704.  He  was  now 
also  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ; 
in  which  appointment,  as  well  as  in  the  deanery,  he  was 
no  mean  successor  to  Tillotson  and  Sharp.  This  lecture, 
indeed,  had  long  been  supplied  by  eminent  divines ;  apd 
was  considered  as  a  very  honourable  appointment.  He 
continued  to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  advance  his  own,. 
till  1 708,  when  he  resigned  the  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Moss. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  October  1705,  he 
preached  the  Latin  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  was  * 
at  the  same  time  proposed,  with  Dr.  Binckes,  to  fill  the 
prolocutor's  chair ;  but  the  majority  declared  for  the  latter. . 
In  Feb.  1713-14,  however,  he  was  elected  to  that  office, 
and  was  twice  afterwards  re-chosen.     In  1717,  when  the. 
fierce  spirit  of  controversy  raged  in  the  convocation,^  he 
checked    the  Bangorian   champion,    archdeacon  Edward 
Tenison,  in  his' observations,  by  reading  the  schedule  of. 
prorogation.    The  archdeacon,  however,  not  content  only 
to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  the  prolocutor  himself^    In  the  fol- . 
lowing  year  a  correspofidence  commenced  between  the 
dean  and  his  diocesan  bishop  Atterbury,  on  the  increasing 
neglect  of  public  baptisms ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
Stanhope  had  <Mong  discouraged  private  baptisdas,'*  and 
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ifaat  the  prelate  expressed  himself  obliged  to  him  for  hisi 
attention  in  this  respect,  as  also  for  his  constant  choice  of 
worthy  curates.  After  having  lived  an  example,  even  from 
bis  youth  upwards,  of  cheerful  and  unaffected  piety,  he 
died,  universally  lamented,  at  Bath,  March  18,  1728,  aged 
sixty-ejght. 

The  mild  and  friendly  temper  of  dean  Stanhope  renderr 
ed  him  the  delight  of  all.  To  the  misfortunes  of  others  he 
was  remarkably  attentive,  and  that  concern  which  he  ex- 
pressed, conveyed  at  once  consolation  to  the  heart,  anci 
improvement  to  the  understanding.  His  .care  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  as  a  dean,  was  exemplary.  That  advice  which 
be  ^ave  to  others,  was  the  rule  of  his  own  practice.  In  an 
excellent  letter  from  him  to  a  young  clergyman,  printed  in 
the  Gent.  Mag.  17^2,  he  says,  "You  will  do  well  to  de- 
mean yourself  in  all'the  offices  of  your  function,  that  peo- 
ple may  think  you  are  in  very  good  earnest,  and  so  to  ordier 
your  whole  conversation*,  that  they  may  be  sure  you  are 
so.''  While  he  benefited  mankind,  as  a  writer,  he  was  no 
lesis  edifying  as  a  preacher.  To  a  plain  and  clear  style  he 
added  the  most  becoming  action,  and  his  manner  was  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  In  his  will,  among  other  benevolent  le- 
gacies, he  left  the  sum  of  250/.  to  found  an  exhibition  for 
a  king's  scholar  of  Canterbury  school.  He  had  been  twice 
married,  first  to  Olivia,  daughter  of  Charles  Cotton  of  Be- 
resfdrd  in  Staffordshire,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and 
five  daughters  ;  and  secondly  to  Miss  Parker,  half-sister  of 
sir  Charles  Wager,  who  survived^ him,  dying  in  1730,  aged 
about  fifty-four.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Lewis- 
bam,  where  is  a  memorial  on  a  grave-stone,  within  the  rails 
of  the  communion«table. 

Dean  Stanhope's  literary  labours  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  following  order:  1.  His  translation  of  "  Thomas  sT 
Kempis  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  1696,"  8vo.  Dean  Stan- 
hope was  himself  somewhat  of  an  ascetic.     2.  A  translation 


,  *  Dr.  Stanhope  seeqaa  not  to  have 
been  averse  to  the  ser'ta  mixta  jocis 
when  in  company.  Colman,  in  the 
"  Connoisseur/Mnforms  us  that,  "in 
his  ypuDger  days,  when  he  was  chap- 
Iain  to  a  regiment,  he  reclaimed  the 
officers,  who  were  mach  addicted  to 
the  vulgar  practice  of  swearing  by  the 
following  method  of  reproof.  One 
evening,  as  they  were  ail  in  company 
together,  after  they  had  been  very 
eloquent  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  so  na- 


tural  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
the  worthy  dean  took  occasion  to  tell 
a  story  in  turn  ;  in  which  hefreqv^Rtly 
repeated  the  words  bottle  and  glass,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  expletives  of  God, 
devil,  and  damn^  which  he  did  not  think 
quite  so  becoming  for  one  of  his  cloth 
to  make  free  with."  This  story  may 
be  true,  but  the  circumstances  of  Dr. 
Stanhope's  having  been  chaplain 'to  a 
regiment  hai  escaped  all  his  biogra- 
phers. 
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of  'f  Chp^rroq  on  Wisdom,"  1697,  3  vols.  8vo*  3.  ^  Thp 
Meditations  of  the  ^mperpr  M.  Aur^lius  Antpninus/'  trans-- 
l^ted^  with  D^cier's  notes  and  Life  Qf  the  ennperor,  1699, 
4to.  4*  "  Sermons  upon  several  pccasions,"  6fteen  in 
number,  with  ^  ^chei|ie,  in  the  preface,  of  the  autbor^s  ge- 
neral design,  1700,  Svo.  5.  In  the  same  year,  a  translation 
of  "  Ep.ictet^s,"  with  the  comtnentarj  of  S^implicius,  Svo. 
g.  "Paraphrase  qn  the  Epistles  g^nd  Gospels,"  1705,  4 
vqUi.  8vo.  Th\s  is  the  ^work  by  which  his  nieaiory  is  ^il( 
preserved.  7.  "  TJ^e  truth  and  esccellence  of  ^he  Chris- 
tie Religion  asserted,  s^gainst  Jews,  infidels,  fnd  herje- 
^ic^;  ill  sixteen  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  Lectures," 
17061,  4to,  republished  in  1739!,  folio.  §.  "  Roc^efouc§ult'4 
]yfa:^ims,"  translated,  r7Q6,  Svo.  9.  ^n  edition,  bping  tl^e 
fpurth,  of  *^  Parsons*s  Christian  Directory,"  1716,  Svo,  pyt 
into  morie  modern  Is^nguage.  10.  ^'  St.  ^ugustin's  Medi-* 
tatioos^"  ^  free  version,  ex^ci^ted  with  s|iirit  ^nd  success, 
1720,  8yp.  11.  "  A  Fu^er^l  Sjermon  on  Mr.  Richar^ 
$ftyer,  bookseller,"  1724, 4to.  T^hh  was  so  highly  f^pproved, 
ihfit  it  went  through  two  editions  within  the  year.  12. 
"  Twelve  Sermonsj  on  several  occf^^ions,"  1727,  ^vo.  13. 
\^  The  grounds  atid  principles  of  tl^ie  Christian  I^frligiai;i," 
trfinslated  by  Wanl^y  from  O&tery^ld,  siod  revised  l)y  Dr. 
Stanhope.  14*  Several  Serofiotis  on  particu^^r  occa»^ans 
between  1692  and  1724.  15.  ^'  A  posthumous  work,  be- 
^ng  ^^  translation  frotn  the  Greek  devotions  of  Dr.  Lanc^lo^ 
Anflfevvs,"  173.0^  a  thin  8vp.  ^ishop  Andrews  w^us,  in  fO|9^ 
^egr^e,  ^^e  model  wb^^b  b^  cbo;se  to  imi^ate.^ 

§TANHOPP  (J-AME^  ^'irst  E^^rlJ,  was  de^cencled  \im 
^n  ancient  apd  hpnourabl^  f^^P^ily  of  tljiat  nam^^  v^bacb 
flourished  for  many  ages  in  the  county  of  Noftipglji^n^j 
^nd  was  son  of  ^lex^pder  Stanhope,  ftsq.  by  Catharine  iiis 
wife,  49ugbter  of  Arnold  Burghilli  of  Things-bill  Parvfi, 
Herefordsbire,  esq.  He  wfus  bpr^i  hi  1673.  |lis  fat^r, 
who  w^s  very  instrumental  in  ^he  revolution  in  l§$l^y  beifig 
in  the  beginning  of  king  William^s  reign  sent  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Spain,  Mr.  Stanlsiope  accompanied 

*  The  dean,    however,  thought   it  ujpon  Pope'g  Works,  **  that  so  ortho^o^ 

Seces^ary  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  a  dirine  as  StaDliope  8houl<Jt  translate 

IharroD's  tenets  oa  instinct  and  res^son,  two  hooks  that  are  supposeii  to  favour 

iiS  a  lon^  appendix  to  the  34th  chapter  libejrtinisai  and  8ceptici8iip-->the  W^.- 

of  the  first  [)q6^.    "  It  appears  a  little  '  do^i  of  (iharron^  and  the  A^axims  cif 

siran^e,'*  says  Dr.  Warton  in  his  notes  iLochefQucault.''    '        *  "  '    - ' 

1  NictioU's  Bowyer.-^Tpddlf  ]|^iiiw  of  CaJM«Kbui:y,--rGeAt.  U^.  TOil.  LXII. 
»fld  L^VIII.^lficjhoVl  it^rburj. 
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* 
l^  thither ;  \jvhicb  ^ave  bim  an  QaaoTt^nit^  of  gAinipg  ft^ 
^cc^ur^te  kaoyvle^ge  of  th,e  laytrs  aaa  custoois  of  tt^at  coviii-. 
try.  ^e  contil;l^ecl  tb^ere  sojope  ye^rs,  a^d  Uxence  ^ade  ^ 
^QLur  .^o  ^i^nce,  It^ly,  ^nd  other  partSj  where  he  inad^  it 
hi^  study  to  become  acquainted  with  t;b(e  laws  and  ^^  cop- 
^ti^ti^ti^s,  as  well  as  the  i^anguages^  of  tho^se  places.  )^e 
^te^wards  wept  ijito  tlji^e  co,nfed^rate  army  in  Flan4^S| 
WJt^^;;e  ^e  served  as  ^  volui;iteer ;  a^d  ^^  the  famous  siege 
Q|fN9>Q^yrin  1695  distinguished  bijn[iself  tp  such  ^dvants^fi, 
th^t  )cing  William  gav^  bim  a  cpipip^^ny  of  foot,  ^nd  ^op^ 
^t^  a  colonel's  con^mission.  Tbougb  ijie  w^s  bi^t  you^g, 
being  thep  about  two  apd  twenty  years  old^  he  had  fre^ 
jiccess  to  that  kipg,  fqr  wl^om  he  h^d  always  t\^e  bighe^ 
reveren,ce.  In  the  first  p^rli^iCp^nt  of  qp,een  Jjintie  \^e  wfif 
c^os.en  representative  for  the  boroi^gb  of  C9ck,ern^9k.pth  in 
C^mbe^lan^,  as  he  was  likewise  iri  the  succeeding  p^rlia-* 
ij^ye^nt^  sujivpp.oned  to  in,eet  at  Westpiinster  Jun^e  the  litji^ 
17.05;  in  the  beginning  of  which  year  he  yf^  pi*^!note4  to 
ti^e  rfLnk  ^f  brigadier- general,  and  gained  gr^at  reppiatiqiji' 
in  SjfPiin  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  at  tl^e  siege  of 
B/atrce^ona,  which  surrendered  to  t\f^e  alli^es  October  the  d^b, 
179^-  lijomediately  ajfter  the  reduction  of  ^l^at  place,  the 
earl  dispatched  captain  Norris  express  to  Englandy  on  bo^r^ 
the  Canterbury  man  of  war ;  in  w^ich  sh^p  bn^^id'^^  Stan-; 
^ope  an^  the  lord  Shannon  embarked  likewise,  ai>d  on  the 
22d  of  November  1705  arrived  at  St.  Helen's.  Soon  after 
^A*igad^er  Stanhope  waited  on  her  majjesty,  and  delivered 
to  her  several  letters,  particularly  one  froj;n  th^  king  c^ 
Spfiin,  npw  emperor  of  Germany,  which  has  this  passage  : 
V  I  owe  the  sanie  justice  to  your  brigadier-general  Stan- 
hope upon  account  of  his  great  zeal,  attention,  and  mpst 
prpdeut  cojQjduct,  of  which  be  has  given  me  proofs  on  ^U 
earner  of  occasions."  Tpwards  the  close  0/  the  first  ses- 
sion of  tb^^  new  parliament  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  \Sa 
presence  was  extremely  acceptable  to  h^s  patbolic  pp^jesty. 
In  tbe  beginning  of  170^,  when  a  French  inyasipn  in  fa-^ 
Ypt^r  pf^  the  Pretender  w^s  ei^pect^dy  ^fig^di^r  Staobqpe 
9)o^ved  to  living  in  a  bill  to  dissoj^ve  the  cl^ns  in^^co.tl^nd, 
and  was  s^con^ed  by  sir  Pavid  Dalryinpl^,  fkn,d  Uie  biJil 
was  ordered  to  be  VoMg^t  in  accordingly  ;  bpt  the  enepay' 
not  lapdipg  ^t  that  tipae,  tl^p  hif^l  was  laid  a^ide.  Aboi^t 
t|;iis  tipiie  faje,  wi|b  brigadier  C.^dog9,i;i  and  others,  w?s  ad- 
y^pce^  to  tbe  rs^nk  of  major-general,  and  Stoon  after  ^p- 
ppyi^ed  by  Ijfa:  ipftj^sty  (?nvoy  ei^trapjdin^ry  and  p^enijjipi- 
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tenliary  to  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  conimander  in 
chief  of  tne  British  forces  in  that  kingdom.  He  arrived  at 
Barcv'lona  May  the  29th,  1708,  and  the  same  year  reuuced 
Port  Mahoii  and  the  whole  island  of  Minorca.  In  the  first 
British  parlL^ment  which  met  after  the  union  of  tbe  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  he  was  re-chdsen  member 
for  Cuckermouth.  "He  was  also  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general ;  and  in  1710  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  H(#u.se  of  Commons  at  the  trial  of  Dt.  Sachevereil, 
against  whose  doctrines  he  made  an  able  speech.  In  the 
latter  end  of  May  that  year  he  went  to  Spain,  and  on  July 
27,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  enemy  near  Alme- 
nara,  as  he  did  likewise  on  Augi  20  near  Saragossa;  but 
Dec.  9  following  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brihuega. 
'  Upon  the  change  of  administration,  a  new  parliament 
being  called,  he  was  proposed  candidate  for  the  City  of 
Westminster,  together  with  sir  Henry  Dutton-Colt,  but 
being  unsuccessful,  was  chosen  again  for  Cockermbuth. 
He  continued  prisoner  in  Spain  till  1712,  when  his  impe- 
rial majesty  made  an  exchange  for  the  duke  of  Escalone, 
formerly  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  in  July  the  general  set 
out  on  his  return  home  by  the  way  of  France,  and  on  the 
16th  of  August  arrived  in  England.  In  parliament  be  now 
opposed  vigorously  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Bill  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Upon  the  catfing  a  new  parliament  in  1713,  be 
lost  his. election  at  Cockermouth  by  a  small  majority,  but 
was  soon  afti^r  chosen  unanimously  for  Wendbver  in  Bucks; 
and  opposetl'the  Schismx.bill  with  great  spirit.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  king  George  I.  in  England,  he  was  received  by 
bis  majesty  with  particular  marks  of  favour;  and  on  the 
27th  of  September  1714,  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  October  the  1st  sworn  one  of  the 
privy- council.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  day 
of  bis  majesty^s  coronation,  he,  with  the  lord  Cobb^ro,  set 
out  with  a  private  commission  to  the  emperor^s  court ;  where 
haying  succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  he  returned  to  Eilg* 
land  in  the  latter  end  of  December.  A  new  parliament 
being  sumoioned  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  17th  of 
March  1714-15,  he  was  unanimously  chosAi.  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  as  he  was  likewise  for  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire. 
In  July  1716  he  attended  his  majesty  to  Geitnany,  and 
was  principally  concerned  in  the  alliance  concluded  at  that 
time  with  Fraace  and  the  States  general,   by  which  the 
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Pretender  was  removed  bleyond  the  Alps,  and  Dunkirk  and 
Mardyke  demolished.  He  returned  with  his  majesty  in 
.1716,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
thq  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
afterwards  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
•  baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  in  the  'cou)»ty  of  Derby,  and 
viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  In 
March  1718,  he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state^ 
in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  succeeded  lord 
Stanhope  in  the  Treasury  :  and  soon  after  was  created  earl 
Stanhope.  The  Spanish  power  growing  more  formidable, 
an  alliance  was  set  on  foot  between  his  Britannic  majesty, 
the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  France,  for  which  purpose 
earl  Stanhope  set  out  in  June  for  Paris,  and  thence  to 
Madrid,  but  finding  nothing  could  be  done  with  that  court, 
he  returned  to  England  in  September.  In  December  fol- 
lowing, he  introduced  a  bill  int(J  the  House  of  Lords  "  foi^ 
strengthening  the  protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms,'* 
in  which  he  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  occasional-conformity 
bill,  and  the  schism  bill,  and  it  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen. 

'  In  May  1719  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
during  the  king's  absence,  and  attended  his  majesty  to 
Hanqveir;  and  upon  jhis  return  to  England  April  the  1st, 
1720,  he  had  the  honour  of  composing  some  domestic  dif* 
ferencfes  in  the  royal  family.  On  the  11th  of  June  the 
same  year,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  lords  jus'tices 
during  the  absence  of  his  majesty  to  Hanover,  and  re- 
turned tc)  England  on  the  11  th  of  November  following. 
On  tiie  4th  of  February  1720-1  his  lordship  was  suddenly 
seized  irr  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  complaint  in  the  head, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  following  day  *.  l^e  news  of  his 
death  being  brought  to  his  majesty  in  the  evening,  he  was 
so  sensibly  touched  with  it,  that  he  left  the  supper-room, 
and  retired  for  two  hours  into  his  closet  to  lament  the  death 
of  a  person,  in  whom  he  reposed  so  high  a  confidence. 
His  lordship's  body  was  interred  on  the  17th  of  February 
at  his  seat  of  Chevening  in  Kent;  and  a  monument  was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey. 

He   married    Lucy,  daughter   of  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  some 

'        »     •  ••  ■   , 

*  This  wa$  occatioiied  by  a  sudden  Stanhope't  was  by  an  abusive  speech 

tesenloient,  such  as   a  mHitary  man  of  the  profligate  duke  of  WbaitDO.    He 

may  be  expected  tofciel  when  bis  honour  answered  it  wiih  so  much  warmth, as  to 

is  attacked  ^  as  in  this  instance  brd  break  a  blood-yessei. 
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tiaxe  ^pyervipx  of  Fort  Sit.  George  in  the  Eft^t-Iji^cjli/s^^  ^ 
\i^hoxD  he  ha^d  several  childrei;!.  •  Tbe  pres^e^t  ea,rl  i»  1^ 
^randson^ 

Jago^s,  e,a,rl  S,taDl;)op.e^  was,  as  ^  politiciaQ,  po^se^sied  pf 
grcj^  abilities^  inte^^Uys  9.nd  disinterestedness ;  as  a  nftili- 
tj^ry  t^a,n^  be  yy^  thought  to  possess  the  duke  of  Marl^bo-* 
rqugh^s  talents,  without  bis  weaknesses.  In  private  lij^e 
hfi  w^s  very  amiable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Ieaii\e^,  ^ n^ 
^  curious  inquirer  into  a.n,cient  history.  About  1718  o^ 
3  719,  be  a^ent  a  s.et  of  queries  to  the  abb6  Vertot,  res|>ect- 
ip^  tijie  constitutiop  of  the  Roman  senat;e,  vvhich  the  abh^ 
ajcK^yi^ered,^  and  both  the  letter  and  the  ^psytrer  were  pubhs^be^ 
in  1721,  and  loj^g  after  anicp^dverted  i^pon  hy  Mr.  Hooke 
jn  the  collection  of  treatises  he  p.ublisjti^ed  on  that  s.^bjecit 
io  1758. V 

STAl^HOPE  (Phjxip  D.q.^^ier),  fourth  e^^rl  of  Chesteri 
fields  w^  fa|orn  in  Londop,  on  the  22.d  of  8.e|)tember  1.694. 
He  was  t)^  s,on  of  Philip  thi^d  ea^l  of  Chesterfield  by  his 
V^ife  l^dy  £\izab.e,th  S^tvile,  d^i^gh^ter  of  Geqi'g^  ^.^t^'^iui^ 
g{  Halifax.  He  received  l,us  first  in&cructio;;is  from  priv$^e 
tutors,  under  the  care  of  bis  grandmother,  lady  HaJ^i^^^ ; 
aiiid,  at  the  fige  of  eigh^eejp,  was  sent  to  Trinity- bfill, 
Ciambridge,.  $ere  he  studied  assiduausly,  ajid  l;>ecap;]^e, 
according  to  ii^is  o^Q  aqcq\int^  an  sibsplute  p.edapt.  <<  Wtiey9 
I  talked  jjby  befit,"  lie  ??iy8,  "  I  talk,ed  Hor^qe ;  when  I 
^iijued  ^t  bein^  f^cetipus^  I  qupted  Martial;  aud  \!i^hen  I  J;»ad 
^  sx^hxd  to  he  ^  ^n.e  gentl,eman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  .con- 
vin^ced  that  none  bu^t  the  anci^ents  had  coipmon  ^euse ;  tl^ 
the  classics  contained  every  thing  that  w^s  ei,t|;^er  i;ijec4^ssary, 
or  usiefpij  or  oruaix^ejital  to  men :  and  I  was  npt  withoMt 
tljioughu  of  weA^i^ng  the  tog(i  virilis  of  the  Rqms^ns,  instead 
of  the  vulgar  aud  illiberal  drjes^  of  the  n^qd^er^s."  He  ^^^as^ 
however,  only  two  ye^rs  exposed  to  thijs  danger,  for  in  the 
spring  of  17 14y  Ipr^  Stanhope  left  the  univ.ersity  fcir  the 
^ip,ur  of  Europe^  bi^t  without  ^  gover|;)o;*.  He  passed  t^ 
summer  of  tha^t  yea^r  at  t|;ie  Hague,  auion^  friends  wfa^Q 
quickly  laughed  hipa  o^t  of  \f\s  scholastic  h^bits^  but  taug^ 
hii;^  G^^e  far  ppiore  disgraceful  ap^  pernicious,  as  he  ^jiimself 
IsuoentSj  which  was  tl^fit  of  gaming.  Still  his  ](epding  pb* 
j^t  was  that  {>f  bjCCQi^iqg  an  eminent  sit^t^s^an,  and  of 
this,  among  all  his  dissipations^  he  uever  lost  sight     From 

1  Gen.  Diet.— Collin»'s  Peerage,  by  Sir  E.  Brydges.— -Coxe's  Life  «f  Walpote. 
— Rapin's  History, 
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tbo  li^S^  l^e  Wjent  to  Pari^i,  vti^ere,  be  iofprms  qs,  he  re- 
^.^iye^  ois  gi^al  polish,  under  the  tuition  of  th^  belles  of 
tb^t  plfiice. 

On  the  ^cce$sion  of  George  I.  general  Stanhop.e,  (after- 
ly^irds  i^^rl  Stanbope,)  his  great  uncle,  being  appointed  on^ 
9f  tb^  principal  secretaries  of  state,  young  lord  Stanhope 
ff^  ^ent  for,  and  thpugh  he  had  intended  passing  the  car- 
pi|ral  ^tV^nic^,  returned  early  in  1715,  and  was  ^ppointe4 
9^,e  of  tbe  gentliemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of 
\^<^le^.  In  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign  he  was  elected 
fo^  the  borough  of  St.  Gerniain^s  in  Corn^yall ;  ^fid  sqpa 
^ec^me  distinguisbed  as  a  spe^l^er.  His  ^aibitioji  ivoul4 
npt  let  i^icn  rest  till  be  obtained  t.bis  object;  and  be  t/elL^ 
bis  fon,  in  on.e  of  bis  letters,  that  from  the  day  be  w^ ' 
elected,  to  tl;i^e  day  that  be  spoke,  which  was  ^  month  aft/er^ 
hie  thought  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  speaking.  He 
fprnxed  abput  thi^  time  a  friendship  with  lord  Lumley,  after^ 
wards  e^rl  pf  Scarbprough,  which  no  conflicts  of  partijCf 
ey^r  copld  impair.  When  he  n^ade  his  fir^t  speech  in  par- 
liament, which  was  a  violent  one,  he  was  actually  unde^if 
fige;,  ^nd  receiving  a  bint  of  tlpis  from  one  of  tbe  opposite 
party,  thought  proper  to  give  up  his  attendance  fpr  a  time^ 
^pd  r.eturn  to  Paris.  His  biographer  surmise^s  that  he 
Qi.igbt  there  be  eng^ed  in  political  services,  a^  well  as  ii^ 
pleasure,  which  was  his  apparent  object.  Having  returned 
to  Epglaod  in  1716,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  tbe  septennial 
bill,  and  from  time  to  time  came  forward  ou  other  occa- 
sions. The  division  between  the  court  and  t^e  prince  of 
W^les  sppn  after  threw  lord  Stanhope,  who  was  attached 
to  the  latter,  into  opposition,  from  which  all  the  influejoce 
an4  offers  of  the  general,  now  in  the  height  of  power  and 
favour,  could  not  recall  him.  Tbe  ^second  borough  fp^ 
which  he  s.^t,  wa^  Lestwitbiel  in  Cornwall ;  but  in  jant^^ry 
1726,  thjd  death  of  bi?  father  removed  him  into  the  Hpijisfe 
qt  Lords. 

Qe  v^as  $o.on  distipguished  in  this  hpus^,  as  h^e  had  bee^ 
in  the  lower,  by  hi?  talent  for  speaking,  vybich  i\n4eed  be 
ef erted  with  n^ore  success  as  ^  pe;er  than  as  a  comnumer, 
"Lor<]i  Chesterfield's  eloquence,"  says  Dr.  Maty,  "  though 
th/e  frpit  of  study  and  imitation,  W3^  in  gres^t  mec^ture  bit 
^YfP.  Bqusd  l;o  lAo^t  of  bi$  contemporaries  in  elegance  aQ4 
perspicuity,  perh^^  surpi^^ed  by  ^oi^e  in  extensivenesf 
fn4  s^trength,  h^  could  have  90  conAp.etitoirs  in  choice  of 
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might  originally  have  arisen  from  the  delicacy  of  his  frame, 
which,  as  on  one  hand  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
working  forcibly  upon  the  passions  of  his  bearers,  enabled 
him,  on  the  other,  to  affect  their  finer  sensations,  by  nice 
touches  of  raillery  and  humour.  His  strokes,'  hov\ ever 
poignant,  were  aUvays'under  the  controul  of  decency  and 
good  sense.  He  reasoned  best  when  he  appeared  niost 
witty;  and  while  he  gained  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  he 
turned  the  laugh  on  his  opposers,  and  often  forced  them 
to  join  in  it.  It  might,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  this 
particular  turn  that  he  was  not  heard  with  so  much  ap- 
plause in  the  lower,  as  in  the  upper  house."  Besides  being 
eminent  as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  lord  Chesterfield  had 
the  credit  of  being  intimate  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time. 
The  friendship  of  Pope  in  particular,  with  whom  he  passed 
much  time  at  Twickenham,  led  to  the  very  best  society 
which  could  then  be  enjoj^ed.  He  was  known  also  to  Al- 
garotti,  Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu,  when  they  visited  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  latter  he  formed  a  friendship,  and  esta- 
blished a  correspondence. 

On  the  accession  of  George  11.  in  1727,  whom  he  had 
served  with  steadiness  for  thirteen  years,  lord  Chesterfield 
teemed  to  have  a  right  to  expect  particular  favour^  In 
this  be  was  disappointed,  owing  to  his  having  paid  his 
court  to  the  king's  mistress  lady  Suffolk,  instead  of  apply* 
ing  to  the  queen,  which  her  majesty,  as  well  as  the  king, 
who  always  preserved  a  high  respect  for  the  queen,  re^ 
sented;  but  in  1728  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land, in  which  station  he  was  determined  to  distinguish 
himself,  and  his  efforts  were  perfectly  successful.  Mr. 
Slingeland,  then  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  him,  and  much  advanced  his  diplo- 
matic  education^  Having  by  his  address  preserved  Han- 
over from  a  war,  be  received  high  marks  of  his  majesty's 
favour  in  being  made  high  steward  of  the  household,  and 
knight  of  the  garter.  He  came  over  in  the  summer  6f 
1730,  to  be  installed  at  Windsor,  and  then  returned  to  his 
embassy.  He  was  recalled  in  1732,  on  the  plea  of  health  ; 
and  when  he  recovered,  began  again  to  distinguish  him^ 
self  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excise-bill,  went  into  strong  opposition 
against  sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  immediately  obliged 
to  resign  his  office  of  high  steward,  and  so  ill  received  at 
court  that  he  desisted  from  attending  it.     He  continoed  in 
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opposition,  not  only  to  the  end  of  sir  Robert's  ministry  in 
1742,  but  even  against  the  men  with  whom  be  bad  acted 
in  .the  minority.     It  was  not  till  the  coalition  of  parties  in 
1744)  by  what  was  called  <'  the  broad-bottomed  treaty/' 
that  be  ^as  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  and  then  very  much 
against  the  will  of  the  king/  who  now  had  long  considered 
him  its  a  personal  enemy.     In  the  course  of  this  long  op- 
position he.  had  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his' 
speeches ;  but  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for 
putting  the  theatres  under  the   authority  of  a  licenser, 
which  he  opposed  in  a  speech  of  great  animation,  still  ex- 
tant in  his  works.     During  the  same  period  we  find  him* 
engaging  in  marriage  with  Melosina  de  Schulenburg,  coun-^ 
tess  of  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  Septem-* 
ber.1733;  but  still  constantly  attentive  to  the  education 
of  his  natural  son  by  a  former  connection  at  the  Hague/ 
By  his  wife  he  had  no  children.     In  1741  and  1742  he  wag 
obliged  to  pay  temporary  visits  to  the  continent  on  account* 
of  his  health,  at  which  time  it  appears  that  he  wrote  regu*-  ' 
larly  to  his  son,  then  only  ten  years  old.  -> 

On.  the  11th  of  January,  1745,  he  was  again  sent  am- 
bassador and  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in ^ 
the  purposes  of  his  embassy,  beyond  the  hopes  of  those 
who  bad  employed  him.     He  took  his  leave  of  the  states- 
general  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  hast- 
ened to  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  which 
be  had  been  nominated  before  he  went  to  Holland.     That* 
he  filled  this  difficult  office  at  a  very  critical  time,  with 
the  greatest  dignity  and  ability,  is  well  known,  and  few  * 
viceroys  have  succeeded  so  completely  in  conciliating  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Irish  nation.     He  left  it,  • 
however,  in  April  1746.     His  services  there  and  in  Hol-> 
land  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  king, 
at  whose  express  desire  he  accepted  the  place  of  principal 
secretary  of  state  in  November  the  same  year,. and  returned 
no  more  to  Ireland. .   He  retired  from  this  office  on  the  6th 
of  January  1748,  even  more  to  the  regret  of  the.  king, 
whom. he  had  conciliated  by  his  manners  as  well  as  his  ser- 
vices, than  he  bad  entered  at  first  into  administration.     He  . 
was,  however,  determined  to  the  step,  by  finding  that  he 
could  not  carry  measures  in  the  cabinet,  which  appeared 
to  him  of  the  highest  political  importance.     His  health  also 
bad  greatly  declined,  he  was  troubled  by  frequent  attacks  - 
of  yertigOj  and  appears  from  this  time  to  have  determined 
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to  preserve  hitnsilf  free  frotan  the  fatigues  tsf  office.     Hid 
#etiren!ient  was  artiused  and  dignified   bj  liber&torre  kni 
otber  elegamt  pursuits ;  and  the  chief  pfart  of  his  miscet*^ 
tdneous  works  beai*  date  after  thi&  period.     Deafne^  edifi-^ 
Urg  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his  other  complaints,  hb  did 
itot  often  take  stn  active  part  iu  the  bifsines^  of  tb^  HoasiS 
of  Lords,  but  in  the  debates  Concerning  the  alteration  of 
tb^  style,  which  took  place  in  February  1751^  be  distin* 
gnished  himself  by  an  eloquent  sptech  in  fa^oar  of  th^ 
measur^;     Of  this  he  speaks  with  mc^desty  in  oHe  of  his 
letters  to  bis  son.     Every  one  Complimented  bim,  aAd  ssid 
that  he  bad  mdde  the  whole  very  cleacr  to  Ibem^  ^^  wh^n, 
God  knows/'  says  he^  ^^  I  bati  not  even  attempted  it.     I 
coaM  as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to  th^tu  a$ 
astronoiAy,  and  they  would  have  understood  me  full  Sf 
wril.     Lord  Macclesfield,"  he  adds,  '<  ^ho  had  the  grea^elt 
'  share  in  forrhing  the  bill,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  faa- 
tbematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe^  spoke  afterwardf 
'  with  infinite  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  intri- 
,cate  a  matter  would  admit  of;    but  as   bis   word^^  hid 
periods,  and  his  utterance  w^re  not  neair  ^o  gobd  as  mide, 
the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  fuos^  un- 
justly, given  to  me." 

'  AniEious  to  support  a  literary  character^  lord  CbesteiP- 
field  wished  also  to  be  considered  as  s  patv'oh  of  litei:ature, 
but,  occupied  by  other  care^,  and  not  willing  to  ihake  any 
great  sacrifices  for  that  object,  bb  managed  his  ad^^anbes 
to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  bis  Bicttotiary  so  ill,  thdt 
the]^  procured  for  him  only  a  rebufF|  accompanied  by  that  ' 
letter  of  dignified  severity,  which,  though  he  affected  40 
despise^  h^  could  not  but  fe^l  at  the  time.     It  must  be 
o#nied,  however,  that  the  two  papers  Which  he  published 
on  tfaii  ocbdsion,  in  the  World  (No.  100  and  101),  gftveM 
,  honourable  and  useful  recommendation  to  tbe  Work.     In 
November^  1768,  be  lost  that  son  whose  education  and 
advi^ncfement  had  bebn^  foir  many  years,  the  principal  ob-^ 
jects  of  his  care ;  and-,  his  own  infirmities  increasing  v6ry 
fast  opoti  bim,  the  remainder  of  his  life  wore  a  ca^t  df  me- 
lancholy and  almost  of  despondency.     He  represents  him- 
self, in  somb  letters  at  that  period,  as   <<  totally  unbon- 
nected  with  the  world,  detached  from  life,  bearing  the 
burlheh  of  it  v^ith  patience,  from  instinct  rather  than  rea- 
son, ai^d,  frooi  that  principle  alone,  taking  all  proper  mb- 
tbods  to  {ireserve  it."    This,  indeed,  was  not  uniform; 
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bii  natural  vivacity  still  occa^ionaily  displayed  itself;  but 
in  his  moments  of  seriousn'es's  he  presents  a  £Aelanch6ly 
[Sicture,  of  a  mind  destitute  of  the  otilj^  e'fB^ctual  ^uppoVt^ 
tinder  natiii'al  decay  dnd  pain.  He  lived,  with  ihcrea'sin^ 
itifirniities,  to  the  24th  of  March  lt75.  His  character  i^ 
thus  briefly  suihnied  up  By  Dr.  Maty.  **  A  hbbleman  urt- 
equalled  ih  his  tiihe  foir  variifety  of  talents,  bHIfidncy  df  *it, 
politeness,  and  elegdnce  of  conversatioh.  At  once  ^  ittait 
of  pleasure  and  of  business ;  yet  never  sufferinjg  the  fornAiftlr 
to  encroach  upon  th6  latter.  His  embdssy  in  HoHaAid 
niarkS  his  skill,  dexterity,  ^hd^ddV^s^  as  sin  dble  n%6ti^- 
tor.  His  administration  ih  Irelaiid,  Wherb  hi^  iiame  is  stitt 
revered  by  all  raftks  and  orders  of  men,  indicates  his  in- 
tegrity, vigil'^nce,  and  sound  policy  &s  a  stat^sthati.  Itii 
speeches  in  parliaoieht  fi^  bis  reputation  ^  k  d%tihguf^hSd 
Orator,  in  a  refined  and  uncomniioh  speci^es  of  efo^u^hc^. 
Ris  conduct  id  public  life  was  iHpright,  coh^diiehtiou's,  dnd 
Steady :  in  private,  friendly  arid  affectionate ;  iA  both,  ^le'i- 
iant,  amiable,  and  coriciliating."  He  add^,  "  tWese  ^ei6 
fits  excellencies ;  let  those  Virho  stiVpa^s  hitti  sjjfeak  6f  feW 
defects.'*  this  friendly  artifite  to  close  the  nlouths  of  bh- 
Jefctors,  bhgh't  nbV,  however,  to  prevent  aii  itt'partiil  bio- 
grapher from  sayihg,  tot  the  benefit  of  h^ankiiid  dt  raVge^ 
that  the  picture  he  has  exhibited  of  hiiilself  in  his  ^<  Letter^ 
to  his  ^on,"  proves  hirh  to  have  beett  a  niah  in  v^frose 
ihihd  the  applause  of  the  world  was  the  great,  and  ^Ithbst 
the  sole  governing  principle.  No  attack  of  aii  enetfiy  could 
have  degraded  his  character  so  niiich  as  the  p'liblicAlSon  bf 
these  letters ;  *hicb,  if  the^  do  not  t^mte  deserve  the  se- 
vere reprehensibh  6f  Johnsori,  that  they  "  iriciilcdtfe  thg 
mbrals  of  d  strunipet,  With  the  manners  of  a  daneii^'g-mas- 
tei*,'*  certainly  display  a  relaxation  of  principle,  fbV  which 
fib  tkfehts  cah  ihake  amehdk:  f 

Theste  lettfers  appeared  in  two  vbls.  4to.  ih  1774.  tiii 
*'  Srrscellanebus  ^^orks,"  dTso  in  two  vols.  4to.  Were  pub- 
lished iri  177*7.  They  consist  of  papfei-s  supplied  to  Fog's 
Jburhal,  to  a  periodical  paper  entitled  **  Coifartbh  Sense,'* 
irtd  ^  the  World;"  all  evincing  corisiderabte  vivarity  and 
skill  in  writing.  Sohle  of  his  speeches,  ahd  bther  sUte 
^sipers,  conclude  the  tirst  Volume.  The  second  cbntains 
art  amplte  colledtioh  of  his  Letters,  digested  iAto  three 
books.  Many  of  these  are  written  in  French,  of  which  lan- 
guage he  wai,  for  a  foreigneir,  a  very  complete  master. 
In   1778  a  third  volume  of  "  Mistelkneous  works'*  was 
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pubUsbedy  but,  as  the  former  had  not  been  eminently  sue>-'. 
cessful,  this,,  which  appeared  in  a  dubious  shape,  attracted 
very  little  attention,  and  few  copies  are  supposed  to  have 
got  abroad.  Lord  Chesterfield's  entrance  into  the  world, 
says  lord  Orford,  was  announced  by  his  bon-mots,  and  his 
closing  lips  dropped  repartees  that  sparkled  with  hisjuyer 
nile  fire.  Of  these  witticisms,  several  are  currently  re* 
peated  in  conversation,  though  on  what  authority  is  now 
uncertain.  He  appears,  by  a  few  specimens,  to  have  pos- 
s^sed  considerable  talents  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  ; 
some  proofs  of  which  appear  in  the  first  volume  of  Dods*^ 
ley's  collection  \  but  it  has  been  said  that  be  often  assumed 
to  himself  the  credit  of  verses  not  his  own.  As  a  patron 
be  was  distinguished  by  his  steady  protection  of  the  ele^ 
gant,  but  unfortunate,  Hammond ;  whose  poems  he  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death,  in  1743,  with  a  preface, 
but  without  an  avowal  of  himself  as  the  editor.  Encomiums 
upon  him,  as  the  friend  of  merit  and  letters,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  this  poet,  of  Pope,  and  many  others ; 
but  some  of  the  most  elegant  compliments  to  him  appear 
in  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  collection,  and  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Philip  Fletcher,  dean  of  Kildare.  Ap- 
plause was  his  favourite  object,  and  few  men  have  enjoyed 
it  in  a  greater  abundance.  ^ 

STANLEY  (Thomas),  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet,  connected,  though  in  an  oblique  line,  withthe  illus- 
trious family  of  Derby,  was  the  descendant. of  a  natural 
son,  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Edward  earl  of  Derby.  His 
father  was  sir  Thomas  Stanley  of  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
and  Cumberlow,  in  Hertfordshire,  knight,  by  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  William  Hammond,  of  St. 
Alban's-court  in  the  parish  of  Nonington  between  Canter- 
bury and  Deal.  He  was  born  in  1625,  and  was  educated 
in  bis  father's  house,  under  the  tuition  of  William  Fairfax, 
son  of  Edward  Fairfax,  of  Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Ottley, 
in.  Yorkshire,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tasso.  From 
thence  he  was  sent. in  1639  as  a  fellow-commoner  to  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  polite  learning;  having  still,  as  he  bad 
in  more  advanced  years,  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Fairfax's 
society,  as  the  director  of  his  studies.     In  1641,  the  de- 

»  Life  by  Maty.— -Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  I.  535,  V.  40.  84,  663— Swift'i 
Works,  see  Indfx.^—Forbre^t's  Life  of  Beattie.— BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson.— 
Bowles's  editioa  of  Pop«*s  Worlds.— CoUins's  Peerage,  b  j  sir  £.  Btydges* 
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gree  of  M.  A.  was  oonfenred  on  him  per  gratiam,  along 
with  prince  Chailesy  George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others  of  the  nobility; 

Having  spent  some  time  in  foreign  ti*avel,  he  took  up 
his  residence,  during  the  usurpation,  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  and  community  of  studiei 
with  his  first  cousin,  Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  sir  Ed- 
ward, the  poet  and  translator,  who  dedicated  his  poems  to 
Stanley.  These  ingenious  men  arrived  at  the  Temple  about 
the  same  time,  from  the  unfortunate  surrender  of  Oxford 
to  the  parliament  forces.  Stanley,  as  Wood  says,  now 
*'  became  much  deserving  of  the  commonwealth  of  lea/fi* 
ing  in  general,  and  particularly  for  the  smooth  and  genteel 
spirit  in  poetry,  which  appears  not  only  in  his  genuine 
poems,  but  also  from  those  things  he  hath  translated  out 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  as  the  modern  Italian^ 
Spanish,  and  French  poets.*' 

Mr.  Stanley  died  at  his  lodgings,  in  Su(F(ftlk-8treet,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  April  12,  1678^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  there.  He  married  Dorothy 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  James  Enyon,  of  Flower,  in 
Northamptonshire,  hart.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  son  of  both 
his  own  names,  who  was  educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cam-> 
bridge,  and,  when  very  young  (Aubrey  says  at  fourteen), 
translated  iElian*s  "  Various  Histories,'*  which  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  aunt,  the  lady  Newton,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Puc- 
kering Newton,  knt.  and  hart,  to  whom  his  father  had  de- 
dicated liis  ^schylus. 

Mr.  Stanley's**  Poems"  and  **  Translations"  were  printed 
in  1649,  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  1651  with  additions;  and 
correct  editions  of  both  were  lately  published  in  1814  and 
1815,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  sir  £.  Brydges,  bart.  who 
has  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir  to  the  **  Poems,"  to 
which  we  are  greatly  indebted  in  this  sketch,  especially 
for  corrections  of  the  preceding  erroneous  accounts  of  Mr. 
Stanley. 

But  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Stanley  deservedly  owed  his 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  his  **  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Dis- 
courses of  the  Philosophers  of  ievery  Sect."  This  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  uncle  John  Marsham,  esq.  the  well-known 
author  of  the  **  Canon  Chronicus,"  who  fitst  s\iggested  the 
design  ;  and  in  the  dedication  Mr.  Stanley  mentions  the 
learned  Gassendus  as  his  precedent ;  **  whom,"  he  adds^ 
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"  nevertheless  I  have  not  followed  in  his  partiality.  For  be, 
though  limited  to  a  single  person,  yet  giveth  himself  liberty 
of  enlargement ;  and  taketh  occasion^  from  this  subject, 
lomake  the  world  acquainted  with  many  excellent  disquw 
$itions  of  his  own.  Our  scope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude, 
affords  less  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while 
there  is  due  to  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  own 
deserts."  This  very  elaborate  and  useful  work  has  gone 
through  four  editions  in  English,  the  first  in  parts,  1655 — 
1660,  the  second  in  1687,  the  last  and  best  in  1743,  4to. 
It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Leipsic 
in- 1711,  by  Flitch,  in  quarto,  with  considerable  additions 
and  corrections.  The  account  of  the  Oriental  learning 
and  philosophy,  with  which  it  concludes,  appeared  so  ra- 
luable  to  Le  Clerc,  that  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
it  in  1690,  8vo,  with  a  dedication  to  bishop  Burnet,  and 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  '<  Opera 
Philosophica." 

When  Stanley  had  finished  this  work,,  which  was  when 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  undertook  to  publish  ^^^schylus," 
the  most  obscure  and  intricate  of  all  the  Greek  poets  ;  and 
after  employing  much  pains  in  restoring  his  text  and  illus- 
trating his  meaning,  produced  an  accurate  and  beautiful 
edition  of  that  author,  under  the  title  of  "  ^scbyli  Tra- 
goediae  Septem,  &c.  Versione  et  Commentario  Thorns 
Stanleii,"  1663  and  1664,  tv^o  dates,  but  the  same  edition, 
folio.  Dedicated  to  sir  Henry  Puckering  Newton,  baronet 
The  merits  of  this  celebrated  edition  are  sufHciently  known. 
Morhoff,  Fabricius,  and  Harles,  have  all  stated  its  excel- 
lencies ;  and  the  labours  of  every  preceding  comrnentator, 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  dramas,  with  the  entire  Greek 
•scholia,  are  embodied  in  it.  De  Bure  observes,  that  when 
Paow  gave  out  his  proposals  for  printing  an  edition  of 
iEschylus,  the  work  of  Stanley  sunk  in  value :  but  when 
Pauw's  edition  actually  appeared^  the  learned  were  dis- 
appointed, and  Stanley^s  edition  rose  in  price  and  value. 
Good  copies  are  now  very  rare.  Besides  these  monuments 
of  his  learning,  which  are  published,  there  were  many 
other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  application,  remaining  in 
iDanuscript  after  his  death,  in  thelibrary  of  More,  bishop  of 
.Ely,  and  now  in  the  public  library  at. Cambridge;  namely, 
his  large  **  Commentaries  on  ^schylus,''  in  8  vols,  folio ; 
his  *^  Adversaria,  or  A^scellaneons  Remark;s/'  on  several 
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passages  in  Sophocles^  Euripides,  CalUmachus,  Hesychius, 
Juvenal,  Persius,  and  other  authors  of  antiquity  ;  ^^  Copious 
Prelections  on  Theophrastus's  Characters ;"  and  "  A  Cri- 
tical E^say  on  the  First-fruits  and  Tenths  of  the  Spoil/' 
sai^  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abraham 
to  Melchisedeck. ' 

.  .  SYANYHURST  (Richard),-  an  historian,  poet,,  and  di- 
vine of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Dublin,  proba- 
bly about  1545  or  1546.  His  father  James  Stanyhurst  was 
a  lawyer,  recorder  of  Dublin,  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  several  parliaments.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
. "  Piae  Orationes ;"  **Ad  Corsagiensem  Decanum  Epistolae,*^ 
and.  three  speeches,  in  English,  which  he  delivered,  as  spea** 
ker,  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliaments  of  the  3d  and  4tfa 
.Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  2d  and  11th  of  Ehzabeth.  He 
died. Dec.  27,  1573,  leaving  two  sons,  Walter  and  Richard. 
Of  Walter  our  only  information  is,  that  he  translated  ^^  In-- 
nocentius  de  contemptu  Mundi.^' 

Richard  had  some  classical  education  at  Dublin,  under 
Peter  White,  a  celebrated  schooKmaster,  whence  he  was 
seiit  to  Oxford  in  156S,  and  admitted  of  University*eollege; 
After  taking  one  degree  in  arts,  he  left  Oxford,  and  under- 
took the  study  of  the  law  with  diligence,  first  at  Furnivars- 
inn^  and  then  at  LincoWs-inn,  where  he  resided  for  some 
Vime.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  married,,  and  turned 
Roman  Catholic.  Removing  afterwards  to  the  continent^ 
he  is  said  by  A.Wood  to  have,  become  famous  for  bis  learn- 
ing in  France,  and  the  Low 'Countries.  Losing  his  wife, 
wbile.be  was  abroad,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made 
.cbaplain,  at  Brussels,  to  Albert  archduke  of  Austria,  who 
.was  then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  At  this 
place  he  died  in  1618,  being  yniversally  esteemed  as -an 
.excellent  scholar  in  the  learned  languages,  a  good  diviaft, 
philosopher,  historian,  and  poet.  He  kept  up  a  constat 
correspondence  with  Usher,  afterwards  the  celebrated  arch-^ 
.^.ishppt,  who>,wasbis  sister's  son.  They  were  allied,  says 
Qodd,.  '^  in  tbeir  studies  as  we)l  as  blood ;  being  both  very 
pu^ipus  in  searching  after  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
ag^s*  But  their  reading  had  nqt.  the  same  effect.  The 
juo.cle  became  a  catholic,  and  took  no  small  pains  to  bring 
oyer  the  nephew^"     Stanyhurst  published  several  workr. 
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the  first  of  which  was  written  when  he  had  been  only  two 
years  at  Oxford,  and  published  about  five  years  after,  fe 
was  a.  learned  commentary  on  Porphyry,  and  raised  the  ^ 
greatest  expectations  of  his  powers,  being  inentioiied  with, 
particular  praise,  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  by  Ed-  ' 
mund  Campion,  the  Jesuit,  then  a  student  of  St.  John's^ 
college.  It  is  entitled  **  Haroionia,  seu  catena  dialectics^ 
in  Porphyrium,"  Lond.  1570,  folio.  '2.  "  De  rebus  inHi- 
bernia  gestis,  lib.  iv.''  Antwerp,  1584,  4to.  According  to 
Keating,  this  work  abounds,  not  only  in  errors,  but  misre- 
'  presentations,  which  Stanyhurst  afterwards  acknowledged, 
si.  "Descriptio  Hiberniafc,"  inserted  in  Holinshed's  Chro- 
nicle. 4. "  De  vita  S.  Patricii,  Hibernise  Apostoli,  lib.  ii." 
Antw.  1587,  12mo.  5.  **  Hebdomada  Mariana,"  Antw. 
1609,  8vo.  6.  "  Hebdomada  Eucharistica,"  Douay,  1614, 
8vo.  7.  "  Brevis  praBmonitio  pro  futura  concertatione  cum 
Jacobo  Usserio,"  Douay,  1615,  8|iO.  8.  "The Principles 
of  the  Catholic  Religion."  9.  "The  four  first  books  of 
Virgirs  i^neis,  in  English  Hexameters,"  1583,  small  8vo, 
black  letter.  To  these  are  subjoined  the  four  first  Psalms  ; 
the  first  in  English  Iambics,  though  he  confesses,  that  "the 
lambical  quantitie  relisheth  somwhat  unsavorly  in  our 
language,  being,  in  truth,  not  al  togeather  the  toothsomest 
in  the  Latine."  The  second  is  in  elegiac  verse,  or  English 
hexameter  or  pentameter.  The  third  is  a  short  specimen, 
of  the  asclepiac  verse ;  thus  :  "  Lord,  my  dirye  ftes,  why 
do  they  multiply."  The  fourth  is  in  sapphics,  with  a  prayer 
to  the  Trinity  in  the  same  measure.  Then  follow,  "  cer- 
tayne  poetical  conceites,"  in  Latin  and  English  :  and  aftet 
tbesesome  epitaphs.  The  English  throughout  is  in  Roman 
measures.  The  preface,  in  which  he  assigns  bis  reasons 
ibr  translating  after  Phaer,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  quaint- 
aess  and  pedantry.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  Poetry^ 
seems  not  to  have  attended  to  these  reasons,  such  as  they 
are ;  but  thus  speaks  of  the  attempt  of  Stanyhurst :  ^^  After 
the  associated  labours  of  Phaier  and  Twyne,  it  is  hard  to 
tey  what  could  induce  Robert  [Richard]  Stanyhurst,  a  na- 
tive of  Dublin,  to  translate  th^  four  first  books  of  the  Mueid 
into  Eitglisb  hexameters,  which  he  printed  at  London,  ib 
1583,  and  dedicated  to  his  brother  Peter  Pkioket,  the 
le^ffled  baron  of  Jh^anay  [Dunsanye],  in  Ireland.  Stany- 
hurst was  at  that  time  living  at  Leyden,  having  left  Eng- 
land for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  [his]  change  of  re- 
ii^on.    In  the  choice  of  his  measure  he  is  more  unfortu- 
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Date  than  his  predecessors,  and  in  other  respects  succeeded 
worse.  Thomas  Naishe,  in  bis  Apology  of  Pierce  Pen- 
nilesse,  printed  in  159,3,  observes,  that  ^  Stanyhurst,  the 
otherwise  learned,  trod  a  foul,  lumbring,  boistrous,  wal- 
lowing measure,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil.  He  had  never 
been  praised  by  Gabriel  Harvey  for  his  labour,  if  therein 
he  bad  not  been  so  famously  absurd.*  Harvey,  Spenser's 
friend,  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons,  if  not  the  inventor  of 
the  English  hexameter  here  used  by  Stanyhurst.''  His  trans- 
lation opens  thus : 

I  that  in  old  season  wyth  reed's  oten  liiurmonye  Whistled 
My  rural  sonnet  $  from  forrest  flitted^  I  forced 
Tnee  sulcking  swincker  thee  soile,  though  ci'aggie  to  sundegr^ 
A  labor  and  a  travaile  too  plowswains  hartily  welcom. 
Now  manhod  and  garboils  I  chanty  and  martial  horror. 

It  is  observable,  that  he  lengthens  the  into  tkee^  and  to 
into  too^  for  the  sake  of  his  verse.  Mr,  Warton  cites  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book,  and  then  adds,  "with  all 
this  foolish  pedantry,  Stanyhurst  wa^  certainly  a  scholar. 
But  iq  this  translation  he  calls  Choroebus,  one  of  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  a  Bedlamite ;  he  says,  that  old  Priam  girded  on  his 
sword  Morglay^  the  name  of  a  sword  in  the  Gothic  ro- 
ipances ;  that  Dido  would  hav^  been  glad  to  have  been 
brought  to  bed,  even  of  a  cocArw^j/,  z.  Dandiprat  hop-thumb ; 
and  that  Jupiter,  in  kissing  her  daughter,  bust  his  preitt/ 
prating  parrot^  Stanyhurst  is  styled  by  Camden,  **  Eru- 
ditissimus  ille  nobilis  Richardus  Stanihurstus/* 

Stanyhurst  had  a  son  WiLLlAM,  born  at  Brussels  in  1601. 
He  became  a  Jesuit,  and  a  writer  of  reputation  among 
persons  y  of  his  communion.  He  died  in  1663.  Sotwell 
has  .given  a  list  of  his  works,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
only  '<  Album  M arianum,  in  quo  prosa  et  carmine  Dei  in 
Austriacos  beneficia,  et  Austriacorum  erga  Deum  obsequia 
recensentur."  Louvaine,  1641,  folio.* 
.  STAPLEDON  (Walter),  founder  of  Exeter  college, 
and  of  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  was  so  named  from  Stapledon, 
ip  the  parish  of  Cookberry,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
family.  Prince  thinks  he  was  born  at  Annery,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Monklegh,.  near  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire. 
All  we  have  of  his  history  begins  with  his  advancement  to 
the  bishopric  in  1307.     He  is  said  to  have  been  of  "  great 

*  Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry.— Philips*s  Theatrum  by  sir  E.  Bridget. — Censura 
Literaria,  vol.  11.  andlV.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  1.— Dodd»s  Ch.  Htst.-^Harri«»s  Ware. 
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parentage,"  and  his  installation  was  graced  by  ceremonies 
of  magnificent  sole^ninity.  On  bis  arrival  at  Exeter>  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  Eastgate,  and  walked  on  foot, 
the  ground  being  smoothed  and  covered  with  black^clpth, 
to  the  cathiedral ;  on  each  hand  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
person  of  distinction,  while  sir  Hugh  Courtney,  who  claimed, 
the  honour  of  being  steward  on  this  occasion,  walked  be- 
fore him.  At  Broadgate  he  was  received  by  the  chapter 
and  choir.  After  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  a  grand 
feast  was  given,  of  such  expence  as  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric,  according  to  Godwin's  estimation,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  tb  defray,  yet  in  Henry  IVth's  time  it 
was  valued  at  7000/.  per  annum,  a  sum  scarcely  credible^ 
as  the  expence  of  an  entertainment. 

AH  the  steps  of  his  political  life  were  marked  with  ho- 
nours. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  privy-council  to  Edward 
II.  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  employed  in  embassies, 
and  other  weighty  affairs  of  state,  in  which  bis  abilities  and 
ititegrity  would  have  been  acknowledged,  had  he  not  lived 
in  a  period  of  remarkable  turbulence  and  injustice.  In 
1325  hjB  accompanied  the  queen  to  France  in  order  to  ne- 
gociate  a  peace,  but  her  intentions  to  depose  her  husband 
were  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  and  the  bishop,  whose 
integrity  her  machinations  could  not  corrupt,  continued  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign, 
and  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury.  In  I32j5  he  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  city  of  London  during  the  king^s 
absence  in  the  west,  and  while  he  was  taking  measures  to 
preserve  the  loyalty  of  the  metropolis,  the  populace  at- 
tacked him,  Oct.  15,  as  he  was  walking  the  streets,  and 
beheaded  him  near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's,  together 
with  sir  Richard  Stapledon,  his  brother.  Godwin  informs 
us  that  they  buried  the  bishop  in  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  back 
of  his  house,  without  Temple-bar.  Walsingham  says  they 
threw  it  into  the  river ;  but  the  former  account  seems  most 
consistent  with  popular  malevolence  and  contempt.  Exeter 
house  was  founded  by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the 
bishops  of  the  diocese,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  mag- 
nificent. It  was  afterwards  alienated  from  the  see,  and  by 
a  change  of  owners,  became  first  Leicester,  and  then 
Essex  house,  a  name  which  the  scite  still  retains.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  queen  soon  after  ordered  the  body  of  the 
murdered  bishop  to  be  removed  and  interred,  with  that 
of  bis  brother,  in  Exeter' cathedral.    In  the  3d  Edward  III. 
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1  SSOy  a  synod  was  held  at  London  before  Sinion,  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  make  inquiry  into  bishop  Sta* 
pledon^s  death ;  and  his  murderers,  and  all  who  were  any 
way  privy  or  consenting  to  the  crime,  were  executed.  ^Rifif 
monument,  in  the  north  aile  of  Exeter  cathedral,  was 
erected  by  the  rector  and  fellows  of  Exeter  college. 
Among  the  muniments  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter, 
Hhere  is  an  account  of  the  administration  of  his  goods,  by 
Richard  Braylegh,  dean  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors ;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  left  a  great  many  le- 
gacies to  poor  scholars,  and  several  sums  of  money,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings,  for  the  repairing  of  bridges  in  the 
county,  and  towards  building  Pilton  church,  &c. 

Walter  de  Stapledon  was  not  more  eminent  for  the  judg- 
ment and  firmness  which  he  displayed  as  a  statesman,  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  than  for  his  love  of  learning. 
After  he  had  engaged  Hart,  or  Hart-hall,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  scholars,  he  purchased  a  tenement  on  the 
scite  of  the  present  college,  called  St.  Stephen's  hall,  in 
1315,  and  having  purchased  also  some  additional  premises, 
known  then  by  the  names  of  Scot-hall,  Leding- Park- Hall, 
and  Baltaye-  Hall,  he  removed  the  rector  and  scholars  of 
Stapledon,  or  Hart-hall  to  this  place,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  foundation  charter  which  he  had  obtained  of  the  king 
for  founding  that  hall  in  the  preceding  year.  Accordirrg 
to  the  statutes  which  he  gave  to  this  society,  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  maintained  appears  to  have  been  thirteen, 
one  to  be  instructed  in  theology  or  canon  law,  the  rest  in 
philosophy.  Eight  of  them  were  to  be  of  the  archdea- 
conries of  Exeter,  Totness,  and  Barnstaple,  four  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  and  one,  a  priest,  might  be 
nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  from  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  1404,  Edmund  Staflford, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  a  great  benefactor,  changed  the  name 
from  Stapledon  to  Exeter  Hall,  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
consequence  of  a  corporate  body  until  the  time  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Petre,  who,  in  1565,  procured  a  new  body  of  statutes, 
aiul  a  regular  deed  of  incorporation,  increasing  also  the 
number  of  fellowships,  &c. ' 

STAPLETON  (sir  Robert),  a  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
third  son  of  Richard  Stapleton,  esq.  of  Carleton,  in  York- 

1  Wood's  Colleget  and  Hallf .— Polwbele'l  Hist,  of  Devoushire.— Cbalmers's 
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shire,  aQd  uncle  to  sir  Miles  Stapleton^  and  Dr«  StaplieiDD^ 
a  Beoedictine  monk.  As  his  family  were  zealous  Ranaft 
eatbolics^  he  was  educated  in  the  same  religion  in  the 
college  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Douay ;  but,  being 
born  with  a  poetical  turn,  and  too  volatile  to  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  he  threw  off  the  restraint  of 
bis  education,  quitted  a  recluse  life,  came  over  to  England, 
and  turned  protestant.  Having  good  interest,  which  was 
perhaps .  also  promoted  by  the  change  of  bis  religion,  he 
was  made  gentleman-usher  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  11.  We  find  him 
constantly  adhering  to  the  ititerest  of  his  royal  master  ;  for 
when  his  majesty  was  driven  out  of  London  by  the  threaten- 
ings  and  tumults  of  the  discontented,  he  followed  him, 
and,  in  1642,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  when  his  majesty  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Oxford,  our  author  then  attended  hi:n,  and  was 
created  doctor  of  the  civil  laws.  When  the  royal  cause 
declined,  Stapleton  thought .  proper  to  retire  and  apply 
himself  to  study  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  royalists,  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  hia 
solitude  unmolested.  At  the  restoration  he  was  again  pro-« 
moted  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.  and  held  a  place  in  thac 
monarch's  esteem  till  his  death,  July  11,  1669.  He  waa 
interred  near  the  vestry  door  in  Westminster-abbey.  Lang- 
baine  says  that  bis  writings  have  *^  made  him  not  only 
^l^nown,  but  admired^  throughout  all  England,  and  while 
Musseus  and  Juvenal  are  in  esteem  with  the  learned,  sir  Ro- 
bert's fame  will  still  survive ;  the  translation  of  these  twp 
authors  having  placed  hi&  name  in  the  temple  of  immor!- 
tality."  "  Tha  Lovjcs  of  Hero  and  Leander,  froo)  the  Greek 
of  Musa^us,  with  notes,"  was  published,  Lond.  1647,  Svo, 
and  such  was  Stapteton's  regard  for  Musseus,  that  he  af- 
terwards reduced  the  story  into  a  dramatic  poem.  His 
"  Juvenal"  was  published  iji  1647,  8vo,  and  was  thought 
to  be  preferable  to  Holyday's,  but  they  are  both  too  literal. 
In  1650  he  published  a  translation  of  Strada's  **  History  of 
the  Belgic  War,"  foU  His  dramatic  pieces  are,  1.  "The 
Slighted  Maid",  1663.  2.  "  The  Step-mother,"  1664. 
3.  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  1669;  and,  according  to  the  books 
of  the  stationers'  company,  4-  "  The  Royal  Choice."  ' 
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.  STAPLETON  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  controversialist 
on  the  side  of  the  papists,  was  born  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex^ 
in  1535,  of  a  genteel  family  from  Yorkshire.  Having  been 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  he  was  removed 
to  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  perpetual 
fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  which  was  that  of 
Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester  ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  tbe  kingdom,  with  his  father 
and  other  relations,  and  settled  at  Louvain,  where  be  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  controversial  writings  against 
Jewel,  Home,  Whitaker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the 
English  church.  He  also  visited  Paris  and  Home,  but  re- 
turned to  Louvain,  where  he  translated  Bedels  Church  His- 
tory into  English.  He  the.n  became  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  tbe  new  university  of  Douay,  and  canon  in  the 
church  of  St.  Amoure.  He  became  a  Jesuit,  but  again 
relinquished  the  order,  and  returning  to  Louvain,  was 
appointed  regius  professor  in  divinity  there,  canon  of  St. 
Peter^s,  and  dean  of  Hillerbeck.  He  died  in  1598,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  Clement 
VIIL  had  invited  him  to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
go.  This  pope,  it  is  said,  intended  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  that  this  honour  was  prevented  by  hi& 
death.  He  was,  however,  so  great  an  admirer  of  Staple- 
ton's  writings,  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  read  publicly  at 
his  table.  Cardinal  Perron,  who  was  an  eminent  author 
himself,  esteemed  him,  both  for  learning  and  acuteness. 
the  first  polemical  divine  of  his  age;  and  Whitaker himself; 
seems  to  allow  no  less. 

His  chief  works  are,  1.  "  Tres  Thomas ;  seu  res  gesta  S. 
Thomas  Apost.  S.  Thomae  archiep.  Cant,  et  Thomae  Mori." 
2.  "Orationes  funebres,'*  Antw.  1577.  3.  "  Orationes  Aca- 
demicsB  miscellaneae,''  1602.  4.  "  Orationes  Catecheticae," 
Antw.  1598.  His  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris,  in  1620,  4  volumes,  folio.  To  which  is  prefixed  bis 
life,  by  HoUendum.     His  epitaph  is  extant  in  Pits.' 

STATIUS  (PuBLius  Papinius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century,  was  born  at  Naples, 
and  descended  of  a  good  family  by  bis  father^s  side.  His 
father  was  a  rhetorician,  a  man  of  probity  and  learning, 
and  also  a  poet,  although  none  of  his  works  are  now  ex* 
tant.    Our  author  discovered  an  early  inclination  for  poetry^ 

1  T*aner.— Pits.— Ath.  Oz.  vol.  I.  new  ediU-*Dodd's  Cburch  Hist.— FuUer^t 
WorUiUs. 
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which  was  so  much  improved  by  his  father's  instructiairf, 
that  he  soon  was  introduced  to  the  first  geniuses  of  the  agdi^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  himself,  by  his  friend  Paris*, 
the  player,  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  court-favourites. 
His  literary  merit  gained  him  so  large  a  share  of  the  em-i 
peror's  esteem,  that  he  was  permitted  to  sit  at  table  witTi 
him  among  his*  ministers  and  courtie,rs  of  the  highest  qua** 
lity,  and  was  often  crowned  for  his  verses,  which  were  pub- 
licly recited  in  the  theatre.  And,  although  he  once  lost 
the  prize  in  the  capitol,  the  frequent  determination  of  the 
judges  in  his  favour  created  him  the  envy  of  Martial ;  who 
piqued  himself  much  on  his  extempore  productions,  and 
has  therefore  never  mentioned  Statins  in  his  account  of  the 
poets,  his  contemporaries.  The  **  Thebaid,"  finished  at 
Naples,  and  dedicated  to  Domltian,  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  applause,  as  Juvenal  has  tolH  us  in  a  ce- 
lebrated passage,  which,  however,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sneer.  In  this  passage, 
which  begins 

"  Curritur  ad  vocem  jncundam  et  carmen  amicae,  &c.'* 

Dr.  Warton  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Juvenal  meant 
to  be  satirical,  and  to  insinuate  obliquely  that  Statius  was 
the  favourite  poet  with  the  vulgar,  who  are  easily  capti- 
vated with  a  wild  and  inartificial  tale,  and  an  empty  mag- 
nificence of  numbers.  Statius  had,  however,  no  sooner 
finished  his  "  Thebaid,'"  than  he  formed  the  plan  of.  his 
"  Achilleid,'V  a  work,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  in  the 
whole  life  of  Achilles,  and  not  one  single  action,  as  Homer 
has  done  in  the  Iliad.  This  he  left  imperfect,  dying  at 
Naples,  about  A.D.  96,  before  he  had  well  finished  two 
books  of  it. 

.  When  he  was  young,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  a 
widow;  daughter  of  Claudius  Apollinaris,  a  musician  of 
Naples.  He  describes  her  in  his  poems,  as  a  very  beauti- 
ful, learned,  ingenious,  and  virtuous  woman,  and  a  great 
proficient  in  his  own  favourite  study  of  poesy.  Her  society 
was  a  solace  to  him  in  his  heavy  hours,  and  her  judgment 
of  no  small  use  in  his  poem,  as  he  himself  has  confessed  to 
us  in  his  **  Sylvse."  He  inscribed  several  of  his  verses  to 
her,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  behaved  with  singular 
tenderness  to  a  daughter  which  she  had  by  a  former  hus- 
band. During  his  absence  at  Naples  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  she  behaved  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  at 
length  followed. him,  and  died  there.     He  had  no  children 
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h^  her  ;  and  therefore  adopted  a  son^  whose  death  he  be- 
wails in  a  very  pathetic  manner.  It  appears  that  he  sold  a 
tragedy  called  "  Agave"  to  Paris,  already  mentioned,  and 
that  what  be  got  by  this  and  Domitian's  bounty  had  set  him 
above  want.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  a  small  country 
seat  in  Tuscany,  where  Alba  formerly  stood.  With  re- 
gard to  his  moral  character,  from  what  we  can  collect,  he 
appears  to  have  been  religious  almost  to  superstition,  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  loyal  subject,  xind  good  citizen. 
Some  critics,  however,  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse  him  of 
gross  flattery  to  Domitian  :  and  that  be  paid  his  court  to 
him  with  a  view  to  interest,  cannot  be  denied,  yet  his  ad- 
vocates are  willing  to  believe  that  his  patron  had  not  ar- 
rived to  that  pitch  of  wickedness  and  impiety  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  poem,  which  he  showed  afterwards.  Envy 
made  no  part  of  his  composition.  That  he  acknowledged 
merit,  wherever  he  found  it,  his  Genethliacon  of  Lucan, 
and  Encomia  on  Virgil,  bear  ample  testimony.  He  carried 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  latter  almost  to  adora- 
tion, constantly  visiting  his  tomb,  and  celebrating  his  birth- 
day with  great  solemnity.  His  tragedy  of  '*  Agave"  ex- 
cepted, we  have  all  his  works,  consisting  of  his  "  Sylvae," 
or  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  five  books,  his  **  Thebaid"  in 
twelve,  and  his  *'  Achilleid"  in  two. 

•  Statins,  by  the  general  verdict  of  modern  critics,  is 
ranked  among  those  authors,  who,  by  their  forced  con- 
ceits, violent  metaphors,  swelling,  epithets,  and  want  of 
just  decorum,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  dazzle,  and  to 
mislead  inexperienced  minds,  and  tastes  unformed,  froip 
the  true  relish  of  possibility,  propriety,  simplicity,  and  na- 
ture. Dr.  Warton,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Pope,"  who  translated 
part  of  the  **  Thebaid,"  has  many  just  remarks  on  authors 
of  this  cast,  but  allows  that  Statins  has  passages  of  true 
sublimity,  and  had  undoubtedly  invention,  ability,  and  spi- 
rit. We'  must  not  confound  Publius  Papinius  Statins,  as 
some  have  done,  with  another  Statins,  whose  surname  was 
Surculus  ;  or,  as  Suetonius  calls  him,  Ursulus.  This  latter 
was,  indeed,  a  poet,  as  well  as  the  other ;  but  he  lived  at 
Tolosa  in  Gaul,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  best  editions  of  Statius  are  these  :  that  of  Gronovius, 
12mo,  1653;  of  Barthius,  2  vol.  4to,  1664;  and  the  Vari- 
orum, L.  Bat.  1671,  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  "Sylvae," 
ijB  that  *^  cum  notis  &  emendationibus  Jeremiae  Markland, 
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Load.  1728/'  4to.     There  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
"  Thebaid"  by  Lewis.' 

STAUNFORD,or  STANFORD  (SirWitUAM),  an  emU 
nent  lawyer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Staunford,  of  London,  mercer,  and  the  grandson  of 
Richard  Staunford  of  Rowley  in  Staffordshire.  He  was 
born  in  1509,  at  Hadley  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father 
had  purchased  some  property,  and  had  married  a  London 
lady  of  the  name  of  Gedney.  After  studying  for  some  time 
at  Oxford,  he  applied  to  municipal  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  and 
soon  acquired  reputation  for  knowledge  of  his  profession* 
In  1545,  he  was  chosen  autumn-reader  to  this  society,  but 
did  not  read  until  Lent  following,  owing,  as  Wood  says,  to 
the  plague  :  the  year  after  he  was  appointed  attorney-gene- 
ral. In  1551  be  was  double  Lent  reader  at  Gray's-inn, 
made  serjeant  at  law  the  next  year,  and  queen's  serjeant  in 
1553,  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  as  he  was  a  zealous 
adherent  to  her  religion.  In  1554  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  common-pleas,  and  the  same  year  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  died  Aug.  28,  1558,  and  was  buried  in 
Badley  church.  While  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
he  was  much  esteemed,  and  obtained  no  small  fame  by  his 
writings,  which  still  perpetuate  his  name.  They  are 
1.  "Placita  coronae,"  in  French,  4to,  1557,  and  often  re^ 
printed  from  that  time  to  1607.  2.  ^*  Exposition  of  the 
King's  prerogative,"  printed  with  the  former.  He  left  also 
many  MSS.  His  ^'Placita  coronsB"  were  published  in  an 
epitomized  form,  by  Walter  Young,  Lond.  1660,  8vo.  and 
1663.* 

STAUNTON  (Sir  George  Leonard}^  secretary  and 
historian  of  an  embassy  to  China,  was  son  of  a  gentlemar^ 
of  small  fortune  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland ;  and 
sent  early  to  study  physic  at  Montpelier,  where  he  pro-^ 
ceeded  M.  D.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  translated  Dr. 
St5rck's  treatise  on  hemlock,  and  drew  up  for  the  '^Journal 
Etranger"  in  France  a  comparison  between  the  literature 
of  England  and  France.  About  the  year  1762,  Dr.  Stann* 
ton  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  as  we  find  from  a  fare* 
well  letter  written  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  given  by  Mr.' 
Boswell  in  his  life  of  that  great  man.  This  epistle  is  replete 

1  Preface  by  Lewis. — Crusius's  Roman  Poets. — Vossius  de  Poet.  Lat.— Dib* 
din's  Classics. — Bowles's  ediiion  of  Pope's  Works. — Saxii  Onomast. 

•  AUi.  Oz.  vol.  1.— Tanuer.^FuIler's  Worthies.— Lloyd's  Worthies.--]>odd^ 
Church  Hist. 
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wkh  excellent  advice,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  writer, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Dr.  Staunton  re- 
sided, for  several  years,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  ac- 
qtiired  some  addition  to  his  fortune  by  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic ;  purchased  an  estate  in  Grenada  which  he  cultivated ; 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the 
late  lord  Macartney,  governor  of  that  island,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  the 
capture  of  it  by  ^he  French,  when  they  both  embarked  for 
Europe.  Having  studied  the  law,  while  in  Grenada,  Dr. 
Staunton  filled  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  island. 
Soon  after  lord  Macartney's  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Madras,  and  took  Mr.  Staunton  with 
hioi  (for  he  seems  now  to  have  lost  the  appellation  of  doc- 
tor) as  his  secretary.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Staunton  had 
several  opportunities  of  displaying  his  abilities  and  intrepi- 
dity, particularly  as  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  seizure  of  general 
Stuart,  who  seemed  to  have  been  preparing  to  act  by  lord 
Macartney  as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfortunate 
lord  Pigot.  The  secretary  was  sent  with  a  small  party  of 
seapoys  to  arrest  the  general,  which  he  effected  with  great 
spirit  and  prudence,  and  without  bloodshed.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  the  India  Company,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  settled  oh  him  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum  ;  the 
Icing  soon  after  created  him  a  baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  It  having  been  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
China,  lord  Macartney  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and 
be  took  his  old  friend  and  countryman  along  with  him,  who 
was  not  only  appointed  secretary  of  legation,  but  had  also  the 
title  of  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister-plenipotentiary 
bestowed  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  ambassador  in  case  of  any  unfortunate  accident.  The 
events  of  this  embassy,  which,  on  the  whole,  proved  rather 
unpropitious,  are  well  known,  and  were  given  to  the  public 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  written  by  sir  George.  This  ac- 
count is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  learning  and 
observation  than  of  genius  and  reflection.  The  subject  . 
itself  was  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  certainly  not  ren- 
dered very  much  so  in  the  relation.  However,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  valuable  work,  and  creditable  to  his  character 
for  knowledge  and  diligence.  And  when  we  consider  the 
sbQrt  time  he  took  to  compile  these  volumes,  added  to  the 
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STE: A  RN.     See  STERNE- 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  the  first  of  a  class  of  writers 
called    the  British   Essayists,    which    is   peculiar  to    this 
country,    was  born  at   Dublin  iu   167  L      His  family,  of 
English  extraction,  was  genteel.     His  father,  who  was  a 
counsellor  at  law,  and  private  secretary,  to  James,  the  first 
duke  of  Ormond,  sent  his  son,  then  very  young,  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  placed  iti   the  Charter-house  by  the 
duke,  who  was   one  of  the  governors   of  that  seminary. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
and  admitted  a  postmaster  in  1691.     In  1695  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary,  entitled  the  '^  Pro- 
cession.''    His  inclination  leading  him  to  the  army,  he  rode 
for  some  time  privately  in  the  guards.     He  became  an 
author  first,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  when  an  ensign  of  the 
guards,  a  way  of  life  exposed  to  much  irregularity  y  and, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  many  things,  of  whicl^be 
often  repented,   and   which  he  more  often  repeated,    he 
wrote  for  bis  own  private  use  a  little  book. called  ^' Tbe 
Christian  Hero,''  with  a  design  principally  to  fix  upon  his 
own  mind  a  strong  impression  of  virtue  and  religion,  iii 
opposition  to  a  stronger  propensity  towards  unwarrantable 
pleasures.     This  secret  admonition  was   too   weak;,   and 
therefore,  in  1701,  he  printed  the  book  with  his  name,  in 
hopes  that  a  standing  testimony  against  himself,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light,  might  curb  his 
desires,    and   make  him   ashamed  of    understanding  and 
iseeming  to  feel   what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living  so 
contrary  a  life.     This,  be  tells  us,  had  no  other  effect,  but 
that,  from  being  thought  a  good  companion^  he  was  sMn 
reckoned  a  disagreeable  fellow.     One  or  two  of  his  ac- 
quaintance thought  fit  to  misuse  him,  and  try  their  valour 
upon  him ;  and  every  body,  he  knew,  measured  the  least 
levity  in  his  words  or  actions  with  the  character  of  "  The 
Christian  Hero."     Thus  he  found  himself  slightedy  instead 
of  being  encouraged,  for  his  declarations  as  to  religion  j  so 
that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enliven  bis  cha- 
racter.     For  this  purpose  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called 
"  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  a-la-Riode,"  which  was  acted  in 
1702;  and  as  nothing  at  that  time  made  a  man  more  a 
favourite  with  the  public  than  a  successful  play,  this,  with 
(Sonie  other  particulars  enlarged  upon  to  advantage,  ob- 
tained the  notice  of  the  king ;  and  bis  name,  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  was,  he  says,  in  the  last  table-book'  ever  worn 
by  the  glorious  and  immortal  William  the  'I'hird. 
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He  had  before  ibis  obtained  a  captain^t  commission  iii 
lord  Lucases  regiment  of  fusileers,  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Cutt^,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  *'  Christian  Hero/* 
and  who  likewise  appointed  him  his  secretary.  His  nett 
appearance  as  a  writer,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  in  the 
office  of  Gazetteer ;  where  he  worked  faithfully,  according 
to  order,  without  ever  erring,  he  says,  against  the  rule 
observed  by  all  ministries,  to  keep  that  paper,  very  inno<* 
cent  and  very  insipid.  He  received  this  appointment  in 
consequence  of  being  introduced  by  Addison  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  tire  earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland.  With 
Addison  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Charter^house. 
His  next  productions  were  comedies;  "  The  Tender  Hus-* 
band'^  being  acted  in  17031,  and  "The  Lying  Lover" 
in  1704.  In  1709  he  began  "TheTatler;"  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  April  12,  1709,  and  the 
last  Jan.  2,  1711.  This  paper  greatly  increased  bis  repu- 
tation and  interest ;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Stamp-office.  Upon  laying  dowir 
"  The  Tatler,"  he  began,  in  concert  with  Addison,  "  The 
Spectator,''  which  began  to  be  published  March  1,  1711 ; 
after  that,  '^  The  Guardito,*'  the  first  paper  of  which 
came  out  INIarch  12,  1713  ;  and  then,  "  The  Englishman/* 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  Oct  6,  the  same  y^an 
Besides  these  works,  he  wrote  several  political  pieces, 
which  were  afterwards  collected,  and  published  under  the' 
title  of  "Political  Writings,"  1715,  12raa  One  of  these 
will  require  to  hp  mentioned  particularly,  because  it  was 
attended  with  remarkable  consequences  relating  to  himself. 

Having  a  design  to  serve  in  the  last  parliament  of  queen 
Anne,  he  resigned  his  place  of  coitimissioner  of  thie  Stamp- 
office,  in  June  1713;  and  was  chosen  member  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire ;  but  he  did  not  sit 
long  id  the  House  of  Commons,  before  he  was  expelled 
for  writing. "The  Englishman,"  being  the  close  of  a  paper 
80  called,  and  "The  Crisis."  This  last  is  one  of  his  po- 
litical writings^  and  the  title  at  full  length  runs  thus : 
'^  The  Crisis,  or  a  Discourse  representing,  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  the  just  causes  of  the  late  happy  Revo- 
lution, and  the  several  settlements  of  th^  crowfi  of  England 
and  Scotland  on  her  majesty;  and,  on  the  demise  of  her 
majesty  without  issue,  upon  the  most  illustrious  princess 
Sophia,  electress  and  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants,  by  previous  acts 
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of  both  parliaments  of  the  late  kingdonis  of  England  and  . 
Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Great-Bri-' 
tain.     With  some  seasonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a 
popish  successor/'     He  explains  in  his  '^  Apology  for  him- 
self,'' the  occasion  of  bis  wjiting  this  piece.     He  happened 
one  day  to  visit  Mr.  William  Moore  of  the  Inner»T^mplc ; 
where  the  discourse  turning  upon  politics,  Moore  took  notice 
of  the  insinuations  daily  thrown  out,  of  the  danger  the  Pro- 
testant succession  was  in;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that, 
bethought  Steele,  from  the  kind  reception  the  world  gave, 
to  what  he  published,  might  be  more  instrumental  towards 
curing  that  evil,  than  any  private  man  \n  England.     After 
much  solicitation,  Moore  observed,  that  the  evil  seemed 
only  to  flow  from  ipere  inattention  to  the  real  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  towards  the  house  of   Hanover:  if, 
therefore,  continued  he,  the  laws  to  that  purpose  were  re- 
printed, together  with  a  warm  preface,  and  a  well-urged 
peroration,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  good  effects  it 
would  have.     Steele  was  much  struck  with  the  thought ; 
and  prevailing  with  Moore  to  put  the  law- part  of  it  toge- 
ther, he  executed  the  rest;  yet  did  not  venture  to  publish, 
it,  till  it  had  been  corrected  by  Addison,  Hoadly,  after-, 
wards  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others.     It  was  imme- 
diately attacked  with  great  severity  by  Swift,  in  a  pam-- 
phlet  published  ii\  1712,  under  the  title  of,  "  The. Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Crisis  :''  but  it  was  not  till  March 
12,  1715,  that  it  fell  ynder  the  cognizance  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     Then  Mr.  John  Hungerford  complained  to. 
the  House  of  divers  scandalous  papers,  published  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Steele ;  in  which  complaint  he  was  se* 
conded  by  Mr,  Auditor  Foley,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford,   and   Mr.  Auditor  Harley,    the  earl's  brother.     Sir 
William  Wyndham  also  added,  that  "  some  of  Mr.  Steele's 
writings  contained  insolent,  injurious   reflections   on   the 
queen  herself,  and  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion.*'    The  next  day  Mr.  Auditor  Harley  specified  some, 
printed  pamphlets  published  by  Mr.  Steele,  *^  containing* 
several  paragraphs  tendiug  to  sedition,  highly  reflecting 
upon  her  majesty,  and  arraigning  her  admiiiistration  and 
government."     Some  proceedings  followed  between   this, 
and  the  18th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Steele ;    and  this  being  come,  Mr.  Auditor. 
Foley  moved^  that  before  they  proceed  farther,  Mr.  Steelcu 
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should  declare,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that 
bore  his  name?  Steele  declared,  that  he  "did  frankly 
and  ingenuously  own  those  papers  to  be  part  of  his  writ^. 
ing6 ;  that  he  wrote  them  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Ha-« 
nover,  and  owned  them  with  the  same  unreservedness  with 
which  he  abjured  the  Pretender."  Then  Mr.  Foley  pro- 
posed, that  Mr.  Steele  should  withdraw ;  but  it  was  car- 
'  ried,  without  dividing,  that  he  should  stay  and  make  his 
defence.  He  desired,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  answer 
what  was  urged  Against  him  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  but 
his  accusers  insisted,  and  it  was  carried,  that  he  should 
proceed  to  make  his  defence  generally  upon  the  charge 
against  him.  Steele  proceeded  accordingly,  being  assisted 
by  his  friend  Addison,  member  for  Malmsbury,  who  sat 
near  him  to  prompt  him  upon  occasion ;  .and  spoke  for  near 
three  hours  on  the  several  heads  extracted  from  his  pam- 
phlets. After  he  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Foley  said,  that, 
*'  without  amusing  the  House  with  long  speeches,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  writings  complained  of  were  seditious  and  scan- 
dalous, injurious  to  her  majesty^s  government,  the  church 
and  the  universities ;''  and  then  called  for  the  question.  This 
occasioned  a  very  warm  debate,  which  lasted  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  The  first  who  spoke  for  Steele,  was 
Robert  Walpole,  esq.  who  was  seconded  by  his  brother 
Horatio  *Walpole, '  lord  Finch,  lord  Lumley,  and  lord  Hin- 
chinbrook :  it  was  resolved,  however,  by  a  majority  of  245 
against  152,  that  "  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  <  The 
Englishman,  being  the  close  of  a  paper  so  called,'  and 
one  other  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Crisis,'  written  by 
Richard  iSteele,  esq.  a  member  of  this  House,  are  scan- 
dalous and  seditious  libels,  containing  many  expressions 
highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty,  and  upon  the  nobility, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  universities  of  this  kingdom ;  malici- 
ously insinuating,  that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  majesty's  admini- 
stration ;  and  tending  to  alienate  the  good  affections  of  her 
majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divi- 
sions among  them :"  it  was  resolved  likewise,  that  Mr. 
Steele,  ^'  for  his  offence  in  writing  and  publishing  the  said 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels,  be  expelled  this  House.'* 
He  afterwards  wrote  ♦^An  Apology  for  himself  and  his 
writings,  occasioned  by  his  expulsion,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  This  is  printed  among  his  "  Po-^ 
litical  Writings,"   1715,  12mo. 
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He  had  now  nothing  to  dojtill  the  death  of  the  queen, 
hut  to  indulge  hi.mselt  with  his  pen ;  and  accordingly,  in 

1714,  be  published  a  treatise,  entitled  ^'  The  Romish  Ec« 
clesiastical  History  of  late  years/'  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  description  of  some  njonstrous  and  gross  popish  rites, 
designed  to  hurt  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England :  and  there  is 
^n  appendix  subjoined,  consisting  of  particulars  very  well 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  In  No.  I.  of  the  appendix,  we 
have  a  list  of  the  colleges,  monasteries,  ^nd  convents  of 
men  and  women  of  several  orders  in  the  Low  Countries  ; 
with  the  revenues  which  they  draw  from  England.  No.  IL 
contains. an  extract  of  the  ^*  Taxa  Camerse,"  or  ^^  Cancel* 
lariae  Apostolicae,*'  the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery;  a  book, 
printed  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  setting  forth  a  list  of* 
the  fees  paid  him  lor  absolutions,  dispensations,  indulgen* 
cies,  faculties,  and  exemptions.  No.  IIL  is  a  bull  of  the 
pope  in  1 357,  given  to  the  then  king  of  France  ;  by  which 
the  princes  of  that  nation  received  an  hereditary  right  to 
cheat  the  rest  of  mankind.  No.  IV.  is  a  translation  of  the 
speech  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  as  it  was  uttered  in  the  consistory 
at  Rome,  Sept.  2,  1589;  setting  forth  the  execrable  fact 
o£  James  Clement,  a  Jacobine  friar,  upon  the  person  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  to  be  commendable,  admirable,  and 
meritorious.  No.  V.  is  a  collection  of  some  popish  tracts 
and  positions,  destructive  of  society  and  all  the  ends  of 
good  government.  The  same  year,  1714,  he  published  two 
papers  :  the  first  of  which,  called  ^^  The  Lover ;"  appeared 
Feb.  25;  the  second,  "  The  Reader,"  April  22.  In  the 
sixth  number  for  May  3,  we  have  an  account  of  his  design 
to  write  the  history  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
date  of  the  duke's  commission  of  captain  general  an4  pleni- 
potentiary, to  the  expiration  of  those  commissions :  the 
materials,  as  he  tells  us,  were  in  his  custody,  but  the  work 
was  never  executed. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed 
survej'or  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton-court,  and  go* 
vernor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians  ;  and  was  pot 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex  ;  and,  April 

1715,  was  knighted  upon  the  presenting  of  an  address  to 
bis  majesty  by  the  lieutenancy*.     In  the  first  parliament, 

*  It  was  OD  this  occasion,  Ihat  sir  birth-day,  who  then  entered  into  the 
Richard,  in  order  to  distinguish  him-  56th  year  of  his  aj^e,  treated  above  90O 
f rif  by  the  celebration  of  hit  majesty's     gentlemen  and  ladies,  at  his  bouse,  ap« 
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be  was  chmen  member  for  BorougfabHgg  in  Yorkshire; 
and,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebeUton  in  the  North, 
iras  apfiointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland.  The  same  year»  1715,  be  published  in 
Svop  '*  An  Account  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re^ 
ligion  throughout  the  world.  Written  for  the  use  of  pope 
Innocent  XI.  and  now  translated  from  the  Italian.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  state  of  Reli<* 
gioii  in  England :  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  L  and  now  first  translated.  With  a  large  dedica- 
tion to  the  present  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  religion  among  protestants,  and  of  se«^ 
veral  other  matters  of  importance  relating  to  Great  Bri- 
tain," 12mo.  The  dedication  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  same  year 
9till,  he  published  *<  A  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Mar  to  the 
king  before  bis  majesty's  arrival  in  England  ;"  and  the  year 
following,  a  second  volume  of  "The  Engliishman.*'  In  171^,' 
came  out  **  An  Account  of  his  Fish-pool  :*'  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  bringing  fish  to  market  alive;  for,  Steele  was 
a  projector,  and  that  was  one  circumstance,  among  mahy, 
which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  1719,  he  published  "The 
Spinster,"  a  pamphlet;  and  **  A  Letter  to  the  earl  of  Ox* 
ford,  concerning  the  bill  of  peerage,"  which  bill  he  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1720,'  he  wrote  two 
pieces  against  the  South  Sea  scheme ;  one  called  "  The 
Crisis  of  Property,"  the  other  "  A  Nation  a  Family."  ^ 

In  Jan.  1720,  he  began  a  paper  under  the  name  of  sir 
John  Edgar^  called  **  The  Theatre  ;''-  which  he  continued 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till  the  ith  of  April  following. 
During  the  course  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  23d  of  Ja« 
nuary,  his  patent  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  come- 
dians was  revoked  by  the  king  :  iipon  which,  he  drew  up 
and  published,  *^A  State  of  the  Case  between  the  lord 


pointed  for  concerts,  cpeecbes,  poems, 
&c.  **  The  entertainment  con<«iste()  of 
pyramids  of  ail  manner  of  sweetmeats, 
the  most  generous  wines,  as  bui^undy, 
ctiampalgn,  &c.  and  was  ustiered  in  by 
a  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Tickeil, 
ttoder-secretary  to  Mr.  Addison;  and 
concluded  by  an  epilogue  writteo  by 
himself,  which  was  very  merry  and 
free  with  bis  own  characters  after 
which,  a  large  table,  that  was  in  the 
area  of  the  concert-hnuse,  was  talKcn 
^wafTy  to  make  room  for  the  company 


to  dance  coantry-daticet,  which  wat 
done  with  all  the  decency  and  regula- 
rity imaginable.  We  are  likewise  to 
acquaint  tbe  reader,  that  an  Ode  of 
Horace  was  set  to  music  and  sung  upon 
this  occaAion,  with  several  other  very 
particular  songs  and  performances, 
both  vocal  and  insirumeBlal ;  and  tba( 
Mrs.  Younger  spoke  the  prologue,  and 
Mr.  Wilks  the  epilogue,  which,  after 
sir  Richard's  way,  was  extremely  di« 
verting. »»  Weekly  MiscellaDy,  May 
28,  1715. 
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chamberlah)  of  his  nlajesty's  hoo^bold  and  the  gbvernortif 
the  royal  company  of  comedians/'  He  tells  us,  in  thii 
pamphlet,  that  a  noble  lord,  without  any  cause  assigned, 
sends  a  message,  directed  to  sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Wilks, 
and  Mr.  Booth,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Gibber^  who  for  some  time 
submitted  to  a  disability  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  during 
the  pleasure  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
that,  when  this  lawless  will  and  pleasure  was  changed,  a 
▼ery  frank  declaration  was  made,  that  all  the  mortification 
put  upon  Mr.  Gibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  re- 
mote evils,  by  which  the  patentee  was  to  be  affected. 
Upon  this,  sir  Richard  wrote  to  two  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  likewise  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lord  chamberlain  :  but  these  had  no  effect^ 
for  his  patent  was  revoked,  though  it  does  not  appear  for 
what  reason  \  and  the  loss  he  sustained  upon  this  occasion 
is  computed  by  himself  at  almost  10,000/.  In  1722,  his 
comedy,  called  **  The  Gonscious  Lovers,"  was  acted  with 
great  success ;  and  published  with  a  dedication  to  the  king, 
for  which  his  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  500/. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Llangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
ceconomise  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Here  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  of  which  he  died  Sept.  I^ 
1729,  and  was  privately  interred  according  to  his  own  de- 
fire.  He  had  been  twice  married  :  his  first  wife  was  a  lady 
of  Barbadoes,  with  whom  he- had  a  valuable  plantation  upon 
the  death  of  her  brother ;  his  second  was  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter  and  two  sons ;  the  latter  both  died  young, 
but  the  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  in  1732  married  to  the 
bon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  baron  Trevor  of  Bromham. 
Steele  was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts,  accomplish- 
ed in  all  branches  of  polite  literature ;  and  would  have 
passed  for  a  better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  allow- 
ed to  be  a  very  good  one,  if  he  had  not  been  so  connected 
in  literary  productions,  as  well  as  in  friendship,  with  Ad- 
dison. He  speaks  himself  of  their  friendship  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  There  never  was  a  more  strict  friendship  than 
between  these  gentlemen  ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  diflFer- 
ence,  but  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of  pur- 
suing the  same  thing.  The  one  with  patience,  foresight, 
and  temperate  address,  always  waited  and  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent; while  the  other  ofteo  plunged  himself  ioto  it,  iui4 
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wa$  at  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  htm  wbo  stood 
weeping  on  the  bank  for  bU  safety,  wbom  he  could  not 
dissuade  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  these  two  ni#n  lived 
for  some  years  last  past,  shunning  eacb  other,  but  still  pre- 
serving the  most  passionate  concern  for  their  mutual  wel- 
fare. But  when  they  met,  they  were  as  unreserved  as  boys, 
and  talked  of  the  greatest  affairs ;  upon,  which  they  saw 
where  they  differed,  without  pressing  (what  they  knew  im- 
possible) to  convert  each  other/' ' 

STEEN  (Jan),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden« 
in  1636,  and  was  successively  the  disciple  of  Knufter, 
Brower,  and  Van  Goyen,  who  had  such  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  that  he  thought  be  disposed  of  his  daughter  prudently 
when  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Jan  Steen.  Jan  Steen^ 
however,  was  not  prudent,  for,  although  he  had  many  op- 
portunities of  enriching  himself,  by  other  occupations  as 
well  as  by  his  profession,  be  frequently  was  reduced, .  by 
an  idle,  intemperate,  and  dissipated  courle  of  life,  to  work 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family*  He  had  a 
strong  manly  style  of  painting,  which  might  become  even 
the  design  of  Haphael,  and  he  showed  the  greatest  skill  in 
composition,  and  management  of  light  and  shadow,  as  well 
as  great  truth  in  the  expression  and  character  of  his  figures. 
One  of  his  capital  pictures  is  a  mountebank  attended  by  a 
number  of  spectators,  in  which  the  countenances  are  won- 
derfully striking,  full  of  humour,  and  uncommon  variety. 
Houbraken  mentions  another  remarkable  picture  painted 
by  this  master,  representing  a  wedding,  consisting  of  the 
okl  parents,  the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  a  lawyer  or 
notary.  The  notary  is  described  as  thoroughly  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  words  which  he  was  to  write  down  ;  the 
bridegroom  appears  in  a  violent  agitation^  as  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  inatch ;  and  the  bride  seems  to  be  in  tears ;  every 
character  evidencing  the  ready  and  humorous  invention 
of  the  artist.  Houbraken  also  mentions  a  third  picture, 
equally  excellent,  representing  the  funeral  of  a  quaker ;  in 
which  each  face  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  humorous 
cast  of  features,  and  the  whole  has  a  wonderful  air  of  na- 
ture and  probability.  In  designing  his  figures  be  preserved 
a  proper  distinction  of  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  per-» 
sons  introduced  in  his  subject,  by  their  forms,  their  atti- 

■  Biog.  Brit.^-British  Essayists,  vol.  I.— -Mr.  Nichols's  variorum  editions  of 
the  Taller,  Lover,  &c.— And  Epistolary  Corretpoadelice  of  Steele.— Taller, 
Spectator,  aod  Gaardiair,  with  nbtei,  lS07y  Sro. 
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tudes,  their  air  of  expression ;  and  in  this  respect  appear*- 
yirortby  of  being  studied  by  other  painters.  His  works  didr 
not  bear  an  extraordinary  price  during  bis  life,  as  he  paint* 
ed  only  when  he  was  necessitous,  and  sold  his  pictures  to  ' 
answer  his  immediate  demands.  But  after  bis  death  they 
rose  amazingly  in  their  value,  and  are  rarely  to  be  pur-* 
chased,  few  paintings  bearing  a  higher  price,  ai  well  on 
account  of  their  excellence  as  of  their  scarcity.  He  died 
in  1689,  aged  fifty-tliree,  but  Houbraken  fixes  his  death 
in  1678,  aged  forty-two,  eleven  years  earlier  than  other 
writers.* 

STEEVENS  (Georgb),  a  celebrated  commentator  on 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  only  son  of  George  Stee- 
Tens,  esq.  of  Stepney,  many  years  an  East  India  captain, 
and  afterwards  a  director  of  the  East  India  company,  who 
died  in  1768.     He  was  born  at  Stepney,  May  10,  1736, 
and  was  admitted  of  King's  college,    Cambridge,  about 
1751  or  1752.     He  seems  to  have  left  the.  university  witb^ 
out  taking  a  degree,  although  not  without  accumulatiug  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  knowledge,  and  exhibit-^ 
ing  that  general  acuteness  and  taste  which  he  afterwards 
n)ore  fully  displayed,  particularly  on  subjects  of  ancient 
English  literature.     His  attention,  probably  very  early  in. 
life,'  was  by  some  means  attracted  to  the  works  of  onr  great  ~ 
dramatic  bard   Shakspeare,    who  furnished  Mr.  Steevena 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  with  constant  employment. 
Shakspeare   was  the  property  which  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  cultivate,  improve,  protect,  and  display  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  illustrating' 
this  author,  he  stands  unrivalled.     His  first  appearance  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspeare  was  in  1766,  when  be  was  about 
thirty  years  old.     At  this  time  he  published  twenty  of 
Shakspeare^s  plays  in  4  vols.  8vo,  about  a  year  after  Dr. 
Johnson's  edition  of  the  whole  works  had  appeared.     In 
this  edition  Mr.  Steevens  performed  chiefly  the  ofiBce  of  a 
collator  of  these  twenty  plays  with  the  quarto  and  subse-* 
quent  editions ;  but  about  the  same  time  he  published,  in 
the  newspapers,  and  probably  otherwise,  a  circular  address, 
announcing  his  intention  of  an  edition  of  all  the  plays  with 
notes  and  illustrations.     In  this  address, .  which  we  believe 
is  not  now  generally  known,  he  requests  assistance  fronv. 
the  public,  which  he  says  '^  is  not  desired  with  a  lucrative 

I      }  PiIkmgton,-*Reynoldf'8  Works, 
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▼iew  to  the  editor,  bat  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  lite-, 
rary  world.  He  will  no  more  trust  to  bis  own  single  judg-^ 
toent  in  the  choice  of  the  notes  he  shall  adroit  or  reject, 
tban  be  would  undertake  the  work  in  confidence  of  bis  own 
abilities.  These  shall  in  their  turn  be  subjected  to  other 
eyes  and  other  opinions ;  and  he  has  reason  to  hope,  from 
stich  precautions,  that  he  shall  bid  fairer  for  success  tban 
from  any  single  reliance.  He  is  happy  to  have  persaission 
to  enumerate  Mr.  Garrick  among  those  who  will  take  such 
a  trouble  on  themselves ;  and  is  no  less  desirous  to  see 
him  attempt  to  transmit  some  part  of  that  knowledge  of 
Shakspeare  tp  posterity,  without  which,  he  can  be  his  best 
commentator  no  longer  than  he  lives." 

He  then  proceeds  to  assure  those  who  may  think  propet 
to  assist  him,  that  their  contributions  shall  appear  with  or 
without  their  napnes,  as  they  shall  direct;  and  that  he  will 
gladly  pay  thbse  whose  situation  in  life  will  not  admit  of 
their  making  presents  of  their  labours,  in  such  proportion, 
as  Mr.  Tonson  (his  bookseller)  shall  think  to  be  adequate 
to  their  merits.  What  follows  is  the  language  of  a  man 
who  knew  not4iimself,  or  who  concealed  his  real  character 
and  intent,  and  who  was  at  no  very  distant  period  to  prove 
himself,  unquestionably  a  most  acute,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  most  arrogant,  supercilious,  and  malignant  critic  on, 
bis  fellow-labourers. 

**The  characters  of  living  or  dead  commentators,"  jsays 
Mn  Steevens  in  his  present  real  or  assumed  humility,  ^^shali 
not  be  wantonly  traduced,  and  no  greater  freedom  of  lan-^ 
guage  be  made  use  of,  than  is  necessary  to  convince,  with- 
out any  attempts  to  render  those  ridiculous,  whose  asser- 
tions may  seem  to  demand  a  confutation.  An  error  in  a 
quotation,  or  accidental  misrepresentation  of  a  fact,  shall 
not  be  treated  with  the  severity  due  to  a  oioral  crime,  nor 
as  the  breach  of  any  other  laws  than  those  of  literature,  lest 
the  reputation  of  the  cjgtic  should  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  humanity,  justice,  and  good  manners ",  and  by 
multiplying  notes  on  notes  we  should  be  reduced  at  last, 
*  to  fight  for  a  spot  whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the 
cau&e.'  The  ostentation  of  bringing  in  the  commentaries 
of  others,  tnei'ely  to  declare  their  futility,  shall  be  avoided; 
and  none  be  introduced  here,  but  such  as  tend  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  author.'' — He  concludes  with  signing  his 
name,  and  .requesting  that  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
pirn  at  Mr.  Tonson's.    About  the  same  time  he  opened  a 
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kind  of  correspondence  in  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle,  theft 
the  principal  literary  newspaper,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  hints  and  remarks  on  any  passages  of  Shakspeare 
which  individuals  might  think  themselves  able  to  illustrate. 
.  What  returns  were  made  to  these  applications,  we  knov^ 
not,  but  it  appears  that  he  became  acquainted  about  this 
time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1770  they  were  both  em- 
ployed in  that  edition  of  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
which  was  first  called  ^^  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition/* 
«iid  which  was  published  in  1773,  10  vols.  8vo.  In  1778  it 
was  again  reprinted,  with  the  same  names,  but  entirely 
tinder  the  care  and  with  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Steevens; 
and  again  in  1785,  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance  of  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  although  merely  as  superintendant 
of  the  press.  It  was  a  work  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  would 
never  surrender  the  entire  care  to  any  one,  and'his  jea* 
lousy,  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  cause  of  those 
Hiany  splenetic  effusions  for  which  he  has  been  so  justly 
blamed,  and  his  character  disgraced.  This  kind  of  hosti- 
Uty,  in  which  Mr.  Steevens  unfortunately  delighted,  was 
Dot  confined  to  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  He  had 
from  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  remembered  a  disposi- 
tion to  display  bis  talents  for  ridicule  at  the  expence  of 
those  who  were,  or  whom  he  thought,  inferior  to  himself. 
He  was  never  more  gratified  than  when  he  could  irritate 
their  feelings  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  public  journals, 
which  he  would,  in  their  presence,  affect  to  lament  with 
all  the  ardour  of  friendship.  Nor  was  he  content  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  candidates  for 
literary  fame,  a  species  of  inhumanity  in  which  he  had 
some  contemporaries,  and  has  had  many  successors,  but 
ivould  even  intrude  into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  and 
has  been  often,  we  fear  too  justly,  accused  of  disturbing 
the  happiness  of  families,  by  secret  written  insinuations^ 
the  consequences  of  which  he  could  not  always  know,  and 
must  therefore  have  enjoyed  only  in  imagination.  But  as 
such  artifices  long  practised  could  not  escape  detection, 
bis  character  for  mischievous  duplicity  became  known,  and 
not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
Shakspeare,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  lived,  iti 
the  language  of  that  great  man,  **  the  life  of  an  outlaw." 
He  was  scarcely  respected  even  by  those  who  tasted  his 
bounty  (for  he  could  at  times  be  bountiful),  and  wais  dread- 
ed'as  a  toan  of  great  talents  and  great  powers  both  of  pen 
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imd  tongue,  with  whom  nevertheless  it  was  more  dangerous 
%o  live  in  friendship  than  in  hostility. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  177S,  be 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Malone,  a  gentleman  who 
bad  either  formed  for  himself)  or  had  adopted  from  Mr. 
Steevens  that  system  of  criticism  and  illustration  by  which 
atone  the  text  of  Shakspeare  could  be  improved,  and  Mr. 
Steevens  very  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Malone  might  be  a 
very  useful  coadjutor.     A  friendship  took  place  which  ap* 
peared  so  sincere  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steevens,  that  having  . 
formed  a  design  of  quitting  the  office  of  editor,  he  most 
liberally  made  a  present  to  Mr.  Malone  of  his  valuable  coU 
lection  of  old  plays;  and  probably  this  friendly  intercourse 
might  have  continued,  if  Mr.  Malone  could  have  been  con* 
tent  to  be  the  future  editor  of  ^'  Johnson  and  Steevens*s 
Shakspeare^''  and  to  have  contributed  his  aid  as  the  junior 
partner  in  the  firm.     But  unfortunately  for  their  friend- 
^ahip,  Mr.  Malone  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  os- 
tensible editor,  and  his  first  offence  seems  to  have  been 
the  publication,  in  1780,  of  two  supplementary  volumes  to 
the  edition  of  1778  ;  and  having  entered  on  the  same  course 
of  reading  our  ancient  English  authors,  which  Mr.  Steevens 
had  pursued  with  so  much  benefit  in  the  illustration  of 
Shakspeare,  he  determined  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
aii  editor  in  form.     To  this  design  Steievens  alludes  with 
characteristic  humour,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warton,  dated 
April  16,  1783*:  "  Whatever  the  vegetable  spring  may  pro- 
duce, the  critical  one  will  be  prolific  enough.     No  less  than 
six  editions  of  Shakspeare  (including  Capell's  notes,  with 
Collins's  prolegomena)  are  now  in  the  mash-tub.     I  have 
thrown  up  my  licence.     Reed  is  to  occupy  the  old  red  lat- 
tice, and  Malone  intends  to  froth  and  lime  at  a  little  snug 
booth  of  his  own  construction.     Ritson  will  advertise  sour 
ale  against  his  mild."     In  this  notice  of  Mr.  Malone  ther^  is 
nothing  very  offensive  ;  but  the  final  breach  between  them 
was  occasioned  by  a  request  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steevens 
which  cannot  easily  be  justified.     To  the  edition  of  Shak-r 
speare,  published  in  1785,  Mr.  Malone  had  contributed 
some-  notes  in  which  Mr.  Steevens's  opinions  were  occa* 
sionally  controverted.    These  Mr.  SteeveJns  now  desired  he 
would  retain  in  his  new  edition,  exactly  as  they  stood  be- 
fore, that  he  might  answer  them  ;  and  Mr.  Malone  refusing 
what  was  so  unreasonable  (see  Malone),  (he  other  declared 
that  all  communication  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare  Was^  at 
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an  end  between  them.  Malone^s  edition  appeared  in  1790^ 
and  Mr.  Steevens's  being  reprinted  in  1793,  15  vols.  8vo^ 
he  at  once  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Malone*s  labours^  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  treat  bis  opinions  with  most  sar- 
castic contempt.  This  edition  of  1793,  however,  has  aU 
ways  been  reckoned  the  most  complete  extant,  and  although 
it  has  been  twice  reprinted,  with  some  additions  which  Mr. 
Steevens  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  demand  for  the 
1793  is  still. eager  with  the  collectors,  partly,  we  presume, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  last  which  Mr.  Steevens  super** 
intended;  partly  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  print- 
ing, in' which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Harris,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  additions  to  the  subsequent  one  are  not  thought 
of  sufficient  value  to  induce  the  possessors  to  part  with  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Steevens's  merit  erected  by  his  own 
bands.  t 

In  preparing  this  edition,  it  is  said  ''he  gave  an  instance 
of  editorial  activity  and  perseverance  which  is  without  ex* 
ample.  To  this  work  he  devoted  solely,  and  exclusively 
of  all  other  attentions,  a  period  of  eighteen  months  ;  and 
during  that  time,  he  left  his  house  every  morning  at  one 
o'clock  with  the  Hampstead  patrole,  and  proceeding  with* 
out  any  consideration  of  the  weather  or  the  season,  called 
up  the  compositor  and  woke  all  his  devils: 

''  Him  late  fi'om  Hampstead  journeying  to  his  book 
Aurora  oft  for  Cephaltis  mistook  : 
What  time  he  brush*d  the  dews  with  hasty  pace^ 
To  meet  the  printer's  dev'let  face  to  face. 

*^  At  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Reed,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  admit  himself,  with  a  sheet  of  the  Shakspeare  letter-presf 
ready  for  correction,  and  found  a  room  prepared  to  receive 
him,  there  was  every  book  which  he  might  wish  to  consult : 
and  on  Mr.  Reed's  pillow  he  could  apply,  on  any  doubt  or 
sudden  suggestion,  to  a  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
perhaps  equal  to  his  own.  This  nocturnal  toil  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  printing  of  the  work,  as,  while  the  printers 
slept,  the  editor  was  awake ;  and  thus,  iu  less  than  twenty 
months,  he  completed  his  edition." 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  passed  chiefly  at  his  house 
at  Hampstead,  neither  visited  nor  visiting.  That  cynic 
temper  which  he  had  so  much  indulged  all  his  life  at  the 
expence  of  others,  became  his  own  tormentor  in  his  last 
days ;  and  he  died  without  the  consolations  of  religion  or' 
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the  comforts  of  friendship,  Jan.  22,  1800.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  at  Poplar,  where,  in  the  north  aile  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  by  Flaxman,  and  some  enco<« 
miastic  verses  by  Mr.  Hayley,  the  truth  of  which  may  be 
questioned.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what  has  been  ad« 
vanced  in  his  favour  : 

"  Though  Mr.  Steevens,"  says  an  eulogist,  "  is  knowp  ra- 
ther as  a  commentator,  than  as  an  original  writer,  yet,  when 
the  works  which  be  illustrated,  the  learning,  sagacity,  taste, 
and  general  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  the  task,  and 
the  success  which  crowned  his  labours,  are  considered,  it 
wQuld  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  refuse  him  a  place  among 
the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age.     Mr.  Steevens  pos- 
sessed that  knowledge  which  qualified  him,  in  a  superior 
degree,  for  the  illustration   of  Shakspeare ;    and  without 
which  the  utmost  critical  acumen  would  have  proved  abor-> 
tiv6.    He  had,  in  short,  studied  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and 
had  employed  his  persevering  industry  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings,  manners,  and  laws  of  that  pe- 
riod, as   well   as  the  provincial  peculiarities,  whether  of 
language  or  custom,  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  those  where  Shak- 
speare passed  the  early  years  of  his  life.     This  ^tore  of 
knowledge  he  was  continually  encreasing,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  rare  and  obsolete  publications  of  a  former  age, 
which  he  spared  no  expence  to  obtain ;  while  his  critical 
sagacity  and  acute  observation  were  employed  incessantly 
in  calling  forth  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  great  dramatic 
bard,  from  their  covert ;  and  consequently  enlarging  the 
display  of  his  beauties. 

,  **  Mr.  Steevens  was  a  classica-l  scholar  of  the  first  order. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  belles  lettres  of 
Europe.  He  had  studied  history,  ancient  and  modem,  but 
particularly  that  of  his  own  country.  He  possessed  a  strong 
original  genius,  and  an  abundant  wit;  his  imagination  was 
of  every  colour,  and  his  sentiments  were  enlivened  with  the 
Dfiost  brilliant  expressions.  His  colloquial  powers  surpassed 
those  of  other  men.  In  argument  he  was  uncommonly  elo- 
quent ;  and  his  eloquence  was  equally  logical  and  animated. 
Uis  descriptions  were  so  true  to  nature,  his  figures  were  so 
finely  sketched,  of  such  curious  selection  and  so  happily 
grouped,  that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  speaking  Ho- 
garth. He  would  frequently,  in  his  sportive  and  almost 
.  boyish  humours,  condescend  tQ  a  degree  of  ribaldry  but 
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little  above  O'Keefe — with  hiro,  however,  it  lost  all  it* 
coarseness,  and  assumed  the  air  of  classical  vivacity.  He 
was  indeed  too  apt  to  catch  the  ridiculous,  both  in  cha« 
racters  and  things,  and  indulge  an  indiscreet  animation 
wherever  he  found  it.  He  scattered  his  wit  and  bis  hu- 
mour, his  gibes  and  his  jeers,  too  freely  around  him,  and 
they,  were  not  lost  for  want  of  gathering.  Mr.  Steevena 
possessed  a  very  handsome  fortune,  which  he  managed 
with  discretion,  and  was  enabl/ed  by  it  to  gratify  his  wishes, 
which  he  did  without  any  regard  to  expence,  in  forming* 
his  distinguished  collections  of  classical  learning,  literary 
antiquity,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it.  His  generosity 
also  was  equal  to  his  fortune ;  and  though  he  was  not  seen 
to  give  eleemosynary  sixpences  to  sturdy  beggars  or  sweep- 
ers of  the  crossings,  few  persons  distributed  bank-note? 
with  more  liberality;  and  some  of  his  acts  of  pecuniary 
kindness  might  be  named,  which  could  only  proceed  fromt 
a  mind  adorned  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity. 
He  possessed  all  the  grace  of  exterior  accomplishment, 
acquired  at  a  period  when  civility  and  politeness  were  cha* 
jracteristics  of  a  gentleman/' 

Some  other  particulars  of  Mr.  Steevens's  character,  and 
Respecting  the  sale  of  his  library,  &c.  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities. ' 

STEFFANI  (AoosTiNo),  an  eminent  musical  composer^ 
was  born  in  1655,  as  the  German  authorities  say,  at  Leipsic, 
but  Handel  and  the  Italians  make  him  a  native  of  Castello 
Franco,  in  the  Venetian  state.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
chorister  of  St.  Mark's,  where  his  voice  wan  so  much  ad- 
mired by  a  German  nobleman,  that,  obtaining  his  dis« 
mission,  he  took  him  to  Munich  in  Bavaria,  and  had  bim 
educated,  not  only  in  music  under  the  celebrated  Berna- 
bei,  but  in  literature  and  theology  sufficient,  as  was  there 
thought,  for  priest's  orders ;  in  consequence  of  whieh,  after 
ordination,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  abate,  or 
abbot,  which  he  retained  until  late  in  life,  when  be  was 
elected  bishop  of  Spiga.  In  1674,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  , 
be  published  his  '^  Psalms,"  in  eight  parts.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished ^^Sonate  a  quattro  Stromenti,"  but  his  chamber  duets 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  indeed,  of  that  spe- 
cies of  writing.  In  his  little  tract,  *'  Delia  certezza  Dei  prin- 
cipii  della  Musica,"  be  has  treated  the  subject  of  musical 

1  Nichols's  Bowyer. — Bosweli's  Life  of  Johoioo.— Dibdin't  Btblionitnia.'r- 
Preface  to  vol.  VU.  of  Murphy's  WoriLS.— WooPs  Ufo  of  Wvton,  p.  SfS,  &e. 
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imitation  and  expression,  according  to  Martini,  like  a  phi- 
losopher, and  agreeable  to  mathematical  principles.  Thia 
work  was  so  admired  in  Germany,  that  it  was  translated 
into  the  language  of  that  country,  and  reprinted  eight 
times.  He  composed  several  operas  likewise  between  the 
years  1695  and  1699,  for  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he 
resided  many  years  as  maestro  di  capella,  and  these  were 
afterwards  translated  into  German,  and .  performed  to  his 
music  at  Hamburgh.  About  1724,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  hi» 
office  in  favour  of  Handel,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
academy  of  ancient  music  at  London.  In  1729,  he  went 
into  Italy  to  see  his  native  country  and  relations,  but  re-^ 
turned  next  year  to  Hanover ;  and  soon  after  having  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Francfort,  he  was  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition, of  which  he  died  there  in  a  few  days,  aged  near 
eighty.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  compositions  more  jcor*' 
rect,  or  fugues  in  wbiph  the  subjects  are  more  pleasing,  of 
answers  and  imitations  more  artful,  than  are  to  be  found  in* 
the  duets  of  StefFapi,  which,  in  a  collection  made  for  queen 
Caroline,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty,  amount' 
to  near  one  hundred.  ^ 

STELLA  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  the  son  of  Francis' 
Stella,  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1596  at  Lyons,  where  his 
father  had  settled  on  his  return  from  Italy.     Although  he 
was  but  nine  years  old  at  his  father^s  dekth,  the  latter  had 
successfully  initiated  him  in  the  principles  of  the  art,  which 
he  afterwards  improved  in  Italy.     At  the  age  of  twenty, 
being  at  Florence,  the  great  duke  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  per- 
Hceiving  him  to.be  a  man  of  genius,  assigned  him  lodgings 
and  a  pension  equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was  there  at  the    * 
same  time ;  and  here,  during  a  residence  of  seven  ye^rs,  he' 
exiiibited  many  proofs  of  his  skill  in  painting,  designing, 
and  engraving.  -  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent* 
eleven  years,  chiefly  in  studying  the  antique  sculptures, 
and  RapbaePs  paintings.     Having  acquired  a  good  taste, 
as  well  as  a  great  reputation,  in  Rome,  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  bis  own  country;  intending,  however,  to  pass  thence  • 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  invited  him 
more  than  once.    He  took  Milan  in  bis  way  to  France ;  and  > 
cardinal  Albornos  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  academy/ 
of  painting  ip  th^^t  city,  which  he  refused.     When  hear- 

■ 

^  Barnay's  Qift.  of  M«sic;-^batmor«  fully  in  Ha\l^kiQ•'f. 
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rived  in  Paris,  and  was  preparing  for  Spain,  cardinal  Riche-' 
Meu  detained  bim,  and  presented  him  to  the  king,  who 
assigned  him  a  go6d  pension  and  lodgings  in  the  Louvre. 
He  gave  such  satisfaction  here,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  painted  several  large  pictures 
for  the  king,  by  whose  command  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  sent  to  Madrid.  Being  very  laborious,  he  spent  the 
winter*evenings  in  designing  the  histories  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  country  sports,  and  children's  plays,  which  were 
engraved,  and  make  a  large  volume.  He  also  drew  the  de- 
signs of  the  frontispieces  to  several  books  of  the  Louvre 
impression  ;  and  various  antique  ornaments,  together  with 
a  frieze  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out  of  Italy. 
He  died  of  a  consumption  in  1647.  This  painter  had  a 
fine  genius,  and  all  his  productions  were  wonderfully  easy.- 
His  talent  was  rather  gay  than  terrible :  his  invention,  how- 
ever, noble,  and  his  design  in  a  good  style.  His  models 
were  evidently  Raphael  and  Poussin.  He  was  upon  the 
whole  an  excellent  painter,  although  somewhat  of  a  man- 
nerist. Sir  Robert  Strange. has  a  fine  engraving  from  a 
«*  Holy  Family"  by  this  artist.* 

STENO,  or  STENONIUS  (Nicholas),  a  Danish  ana- 
tomist,  was  born^  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10,  1638.  His  far- 
ther was  a  Lutheran,  and  goldsmith  to  Christian  IV.  He 
himself  studied  under  Bartholin,  who  considered  him  as 
one  of  the  best  of  his  pupils.  To  complete  his  knowledge 
he  travelled  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
in  the  latter  place  obtained  a  pension  from  Ferdinand  II. 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  In  1669  be  abjured  the  protest- 
ant  persuasion,  having  been  nearly  converted  before  by 
Bossuet  at  Paris.  Christian  V.  who  wished  to  fix  him  at 
Copenhagen,  made  him  professor  of  anatomy,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  exercise  the  religion  he  had  adopted.  But' 
^is  change  produced  disagreeable  effects  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  he  returned  to  Italy :  where,  after  a  time,  he  be- 
came an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  named  by  the  pope  his  apos- 
tolical vicar  for  the  North,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Titi- 
opolis  in  Greece.  He  became  now  a  missionary  in  Ger- 
many, and  died  at  Svverin  in  1686.  He  made  several  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy,  and  his  works  that  are  extant  are 
chiefly  on  medical  subjects,  as  1.  '*  Elementorum  Myolo- 
gise  Specimen,''  Leyden,  1667,  I2mo.     2;  **A  Treatise  09 

«  ArfeaviUe>  toI.  IV.-^Pilkingtgn Strutt.   . 
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tb«' Anatomy  of  the  Brain,**  in  Latin,  Paris,  1669;  and 
Leyden,  1671.  tie  also  wrote  a  part  of  the  Aniettoniical 
Exposition  of  Winslow,  to  whom  he  was  greki  uncle.' 

STENWYCK,or  STEENWYCK  (Henry),  called  Th^ 
Ol0,  whs  born  at  Steenwyck,  in  1550,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  John  de  Vries^  who  excelled  in  painting  atchitectur6 
and  perspective.  Iti  imitation  of  the  style  of  his  master, 
Steiiwyck  chose  the  same  subjects ;  but  surpassed  him  and 
all  bis  contemporaries,  in  the  truth,  neatness,  transparence, 
and  delicacy,  of  his  pictures.  His  subjects  were  the  insides 
of  superb  churches  and  convents,  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  generally  views  of  them  by  night,  when  they  were  illu- 
niinated  by  flambeaux,  tapers,  or  a  number  of  candles  fixed, 
in  magnificent  lustres,  or  sconces.  He  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  true  principles  of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  dis- 
tributed his  lights  and  shadows  with  such  judgment,  as  tb 
produce  the  most  astonishing  effects;  but  as  he  was  not 
expert  at  designing  figures,  ttiose  that  appear  in  any  of  his 
compositions  were  inserted  by  Brueghel,  Van  Tuiden,  and 
other  eminent  artists.  The  genuine  pictures  of  this  mas« 
ter,  who  died  in  J603,  a^ed  fifty-three,  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  very  highly  prized  in  ev  ry  part  of  Europe.*  ^ 

STENWYCK,  or  STEENWYCK  (Henry),  the  Youno, 
son  of  the  preceding,  wasi  born  about  1589,  and,  by  stu- 
dying the  works  of  his  father  from  his  infancy,  and  also  re- 
ceiving excellent  directions  from  him,  he  adopted  the  same 
manner  and  style ;  and,  by  some  very  competent  judges, 
was  thought  to  have  often  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  his 
father.'  Vandyck,  who  admired  his  works,  introduced  him 
to  t^  court  of  king  Charles  I.  where  he  met  with  such  a 
degree  of  encouragement  as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary 
talents,  and  found  employment  in  England  for  several 
years.  His  usual  subjects  were  the  insides  of  churches  and . 
grand  edifices ;  but  at  last  he  quitted  the  dark  manner,^ 
which  be  had  origifially  acquired  by  imitating  the  manner 
of  his  father.  He  sometimes  painted  the  back  grounds  of 
Vandyck's  portraits,  as  often  as  they  required  ornamental 
architecture ;  and  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  younger  Stenwyck 
which  was  painted  by  Vandyck,  and  perpetuated  by  his 
hand  among  the  distinguished  artists  of  his  time.  He  died 
at  London,  but  when  is  not  known ;  and  his  widow,  who 

1  Fabroni  Vita  lukmuB.— Life  hf  Ifami,  publi^itd  in  m5,^Mkf,  IKst 
HiU.  de  M«decioe. 
s  AffenriUe,  vol.  IlL-^PUkington. 
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practised  perspective  painting  during  the  life  of  ber  hits-' 
band,  retired  after  his  death  to  Amsterdam,  wli|ere  »he  fol* 
lowed  that  profession,  and  painted  in  the  style  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  fatlier  with  great  credit ;  and  as  her  works 
were  generially  esteemed,  she  was  enabled  to  live  in  afflu-* 
.ence  and  honour.  ^  - 

STEPHANUS  of  Byzantium,  an  able  gramniarian, 
lived  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  He  composed  a  geogra- 
phical dictionary,  which  comprized,  not  only  the  names 
of  places,  and  those  of  their  inhabitants,  the  origin  of  ci- 
ties, population,  colonies,  &c.  but  also  historical,  mytho- 
logical, and  grammatical  illustrations.  There  remains 
only  of  this  work  a  very  indifferent  extract  or  abridgment, 
'  made  by  Hermolaus,  a  grammarian,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  emperor  Justinian.  A  fragment,  indeed,  has  been 
recovered,  which  contains  the  article  Dodona  and  some 
others,  enough  to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  the  entire 
work. 

Hermolaus's  Abridgment  was  first  printed  at  the  Aldine 
press  in  1502,  folio;  and  other  editions  followed  of  the 
Greek  only.  Pinedo,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition,  Amst.  1678,  folio; 
but  some  copies  have  a  new  title-page  with  the  date  1725. 
In  the  mean  time,  Berkelius  had  begun  his  labours  on  this 
author,  and  had  published  at  Leyden  in  1674,  8vo,  the 
fragment  above  mentioned,  which  Ternulius  had  printed 
in  1669,  4to;  and  to  this  Berkelius  added  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  commentary,  the  Periplus  of  Hanno^  and  the 
monument  of  Adulis.  In  1681  James  Gronovius  published 
a  new  edition  of  this  fragment,  with  a  triple  Latin  version 
and  notes,  reprinted,  and  somewhat  more  correctly,  by 
Montfaucon  in  bis  ^^  Bibliotheca  Cosliniana.^'  Ryckius  also 
published  the  posthumous  remarks  of  Lucas  Holsteniuson 
Stephanusof  Byzantium,  at  Leyden,  1684,  folio.  At  length 
Berkelius  closed  bis  labours  by  sending  to  the  press  at  Ley- 
den his  Greek  and  Latin  edition  in  1688,  folio.  In  this  he 
gave  a  new  translation,  an  amended  text,  and  a  very 
learned  commentary ;  but  dying  before  the  work  was  printed, 
Gronovius  undertook  the  task,  and  made  some  valuable  ad- 
editions.     It  was  reprinted  in  1694.' 

1  Argeoville,  toI.  III.— Pilkingtoo.— WAlpole's  AiModotei. 
*  Voasius  de  Hist.  6nic.— Fabric,  ^ibl.  Grac— Saxii  Onomast.— Biof.  UbU 
▼erielle,  art.  Etienne. 
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STEPHANUS  (Henry),  or  familUrl^  in  this  coiintry 
Stephens,  and  in  France  Estienne,  the  first  of  an  illus-^^ 
tri6u8  family  of  printers,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1470;  and 
began  the  business  of  printing  about  1503,  in  which  year 
appeared  the  abridgment  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Boethius, 
which  is  the  first  work  known  to  have  issued  from  his  press. 
His  printing-house  was  in  the  rue  de  Tecole  de  Droit,  and 
his  mark  the  old  arms  of  the  university,  with  the  device^ 
plus  olei  quam  vini.  His  great  object  was  correctness,  and 
besides  reading  the  proofs  himself  with  the  greatest  care, 
he  submitted  them  to  the  learned  men  who  visited  him^ 
If,  notwithstanding  these  pains,  any  mistakes  occurred,  he 
informed  the  reader,  by  an  ^^  ^rrata,'^  an  attention  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  paid.  He  died  at  Pa-» 
ris,  according  to  his  biographers,  July  24,  1520  ;  but  this 
has  been  doubted,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  date  of  the  last 
work  he  printed.  He  left  three  sons,  all  printers,  Francis, 
Robert,  and  Charles.  His  widow  married  Simon  de  Colines, 
or  Colinaeus,  his  partner.  Among  the  works  he  executed^ 
which  are  ici  greatest  request,  are  the  '^  Psalterium  quin- 
tuplex,'*  1509  and  1513  ;  the  "  Itinerarium"  of  Antoninus, 
1512,  and  Mara  "  De  Tribus  fugiendis,"  &c.* 

STEPHANUS  (Francis),  the  eldest  son  of  the  prece-* 
ding,  was  employed  in  printing  with  his  step-father  de  Co- 
lines.  The  "  Vinetum"  of  Charles  Stephens,  1537,  is  the 
first  work  to  which  we  see  his  name ;  and  the  last  is  the 
"  Andria?'  of  Terence,  in  1547.  He  sometimes  used  his 
father^s  mark,  but  occasionally  one  of  his  own,  a  golden 
vase  placed  on  a  book,,  and  surmounted  by  a  vine-branch 
with  fruit.  He  never  was  married,  and  Maittaire  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  names,  who  was  a 
printer  in  1 570.  That  Francis  was  the  son  of  Robert^  and 
nephew  to  the  subject  of  this  'short  article.  ^ 

STEPHANUS  (Robert),  the  most  celebrated  printer 
of  this  family,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  born  at 
Paris  in  1503.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  made  very 
great  progress  in  learning,  particularly  in  the  classical 
languages,  and  in  the  Hebrew.  After  his  father^s  death 
lie  worked  for  some  years  in  partnership  with  De  Colines, 
who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  the  business.  It  was 
during  these  years  (in  1522)  that  he  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  more  correct,  and  in  a  more  con-' 
venient  size^thun  any  which  had  preceded  it.     It  had  a 
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very  quick  sale,  which  alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  i^orbonhe, 
who  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  circulation  of  a  work 
from  which  the  reformers  drew  their  most  powerful  argu- 
ments; but  still  they  could  not  find  even  a  plausible 
pretext  for  requiring  that'  it  should  be  suppressed,  and 
therefore  concealed  their  indignation  until  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  *. 

Robert  Stephens  married  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Jodocus  Badius,  a  lady  of  learned  ac« 
complishments.  She  herself  taught  Latin  to  her  children 
and  servants,  and  with  such  success  that  there  was  not  a 
person  in  Robert's  house  who  did  not  understand  and  speak 
that  language.  In  1526,  Robert  dissolved  partnet^ip 
with  de  Colines,  and  set  up  a  printing -establishment  of 
bis  own  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  where  his  father  had 
lived.  The  first  work  which  issued  from  his  press  was  Ci- 
cero '^  De  Partitionibus  Oratoriis,*'  in  1527;  and  from 
that  year  to  his  death,  there  seldom  passed  a  year  in  which 
he  did  not  produce  some  new  editions  of  the  classics,  su- 
perior to  all  that  had  preceded,  and  for  the  most  part  en- 
riched with  notes  and  valuable  prefaces.  So  attentive  was 
he  to  the  business  of  correction,  that  he  used  to  fix  up  his 
proof  sheets  in  some  conspicuous  place,  with  offers  of  re- 
ward to  those  who  could  detect  a  blunder.  For  some  time 
he  used  the  same  types  with  his  father  and  his  late  partner, 
but  in  15^2  he  had  a  new  and  elegant  fount  cast,  which 
he  first  used  for  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  dated  that 
year.  He,  indeed,  neglected  nothing  that  could  make 
this  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  art ;  and  not  only  collated  the 
text  most  carefully  with  two  manuscripts,  one  at  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  and  the  other  at  St.  Denis,  but  consulted 
the  ablest  divines,  sought  their  advice^  and  obtained  their 
approbation.  But  this  edition  gave  his  old  enemies,  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  an  opportunity  to  renew  their 
bigoted  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
if  the  king,  Francis  L  who  had  a  great  value  for  Robert, 
had  not  pratected  him  against  their  vidlence,  be  would 
probably  at  this  time  have  been  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
country.  Still  the  love  of  peace^  and  of  a  quiet  life,  to 
execute  his  undertakings,  induced  him  to  submit  so  far  to 
these  gentlemen,  that  he  promised  to  print  no  work  in 
future  without  the  consent  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  soon  after 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  '^  Thesaurus  Linguse  La- 

*  Maittaire  does  not  mentiQn  any  edition  of  the  Kew  Testameat  by  R.  Ste- 
phent,  before  that  of  1541. 
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ti^fe/'  on  which  he  had  been  employed  many  yean,  aided 
by  various  learned  men ;  but  although  be  had  great  success, 
he  never  ceased  to  improve  each  edition  until  be  made  it 
the  first  and  most  correct  work  of  the  kind.  In  L539  he 
was  appointed  king's  printer  of  Latin  and  Hebrew ;  and 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Francis  I.  caused  those  beauti* 
ful  ^ype*  ^o  he  cast  by  Garamond,  which  are  still  ^n  the 
royal  printing-office  of  Paris. 

These  favours,  however  honourable  to  the  king's  taste 
and  discernment,  were  ultimately  of  disadvantage  to  Ro-« 
bert,  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Sorbonnists,  who  could 
not  endure  that  his  majesty  should  bestow  bis  confidence 
on  a  man  whom  they  suspected  of  being  unsound  in  the 
faith,  and  therefore  sought  occasion  to  convict  him  of 
heresy.  Grounds  for  this  they  thought  were  to  be  found 
.  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  which  Robert  published  in 
1545,  and  which  had  a  double  Latin  version,  and  the  notes 
of  Vatablqs.  Leo  Juda,  well  known  to  be  a  Zuioglian, 
was  the  translator  of  one  of  these  versions ;  and  they  fttr- 
ther  alleged  that  Robert  had  corrupted  the  notes  of  Vata« 
blus.  This  was,  in  those  days,  a  serious  accusation,  and 
the  king  had  again  to  interpose^between  him  and  his  ene- 
mies. His  majesty  died  About  this  time,  and  Robert,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  printed,  with  particular  care,  Ducha«< 
tel's  funeral  oration  on  Francis  L  in  which  that  orator  hap- 
pened to  say  that  the  king  was  **  translated  from  the  pre* 
sent  life  to  eternal  glory.*'  This  expression,  although 
common  in  every  eulogium  of  the  kind,  was  now  made  the 
subject  of  an  accusation  by  the  Sorbonnists,  who  asserted 
that  it  wsis  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  respect* 
ing  purgatory.  Robert,  therefore,  soon  perceived  that  he 
co^\d  no  Ipnger  depend  on  the  protection  he  had  hitherto 
received,  and  after  spme  years  struggling  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies,  determined  to  remove  to  Ge- 
neva with  his  family.  He  accordingly  took  his  leave  of 
Paris,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  1552. 
There  he  printed  the  same  year,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law  Conrad  Radius,  the  New  Testament  in 
French.  He  afterwards  set  up  a  printing-house  of  his  own, 
from  which  some  valuable  works  issued.  He  was  chosen  a 
burgher  of  Geneva  in  1556,  and  died  there  Sept.  7,  1559. 
Robert  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  firm  and  decided 
character ;  but  it  has  been  objected  by  his  popish  biogra- 
pU^r^  that  be  did  not  allow  that  liberty  to  others  which  be 
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had  taken  himself,  and  that  he  disinherited  one  of  his 
children  for  not  embracing  the  reformed  religion.     Beza, 
Dorat,  and  St.  Marthe,  have  given  him  the  highest  charac- 
ter.    Thuanus  places  him  above  Aldus  Manutius,  and  Fro- 
ben,  and  asserts  that  the  Christian  world  was  more  indebted 
to  him  than  to  all  the  great  conquerors  it  had  produced, 
and  that  he  contributed  more  to  immortalize  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  than  all  the  renowned  actions  of  that  prince.^ 
His  mark  was  an  olive  with  branches,  and  the  device,  Noli 
altum  sapere^  to  which  sometimes  were  added  the  words  sed 
time.     The   works  he  executed  as   King^s  printer,    are 
itiarked  with  a  lance,  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined, 
and  a  branch  of  olive,  and  underneath  a  verse  of  Homer, 
'f  Bo^rtxti  ra^adu  tcfakfu  rcuxf^^^ — ^'  to  the  good  king  and  the 
valiant  soldier."     AH  the  printers  who  afterwards  were 
permitted  to  use  the  royal  Greek  types  adopted  the  same 
emblems.     The  works  which  he  printed  at  Geneva  are 
marked  only  with  the  olive,  and  these  words,  Oliva  Roberti 
Stephani.     It  was  not  Robert,  however,  as  has  beenr  com- 
monly said,  who  first  divided  the  Bible  into  verses,  which 
be  is  said  to  have  done  inttr  equitandunhy  while  riding  from 
Paris  to  Lyons.     That  mode  of  division  had  been  used  in 
the  Latin  Bible  of  Fagninus  in  1527,  4to,  in  the  ^'  Psalte- 
vium  quintuplex,"  1509,  and  in   other  works.     Another 
report  concerning  him  is  untrue,  namely,  that  when  he 
left  Paris,  be  c&rried  with  him  the  Greek  types  belonging 
to  the  royal  printing-house.     The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  matrices  employed  in  casting  those  types  were 
already  at  Geneva,  and  were  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Robert,  and  prol^ably  given  to  him  by  Francis  L;  for  when 
the  French  clergy  in  1619  were  about  to  reprint  the  Greek 
fathers,  they  requested  that  the  king  wquld  demand  of  the 
state  of  Geneva  the  matrices  used  in  casting  the  Greek 
types  for  Francis  L     The  answer  was,  that  they  might  be 
bought  for  the  sum  of  3000  livres,  to  be  paid"  either  to  the 
state  of  Geneva,  or  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  Stephens. 

Among  the  finest  editions  from  the  press  of  Robert  are, 
1.  His  Hebrew  Bibles,  4  vols.  4to,  and  8vols.  16mo.  2, 
The  Latin  Bible,  1538 — 40,  fol.  of  which  the  large  paper 
copies  are  principally  valued.  3.  The  Greek  New  Tegu- 
ment, 1530,  fol.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  ever 
printed  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  small  editions  of  1546 
and  1549,  usually  called  the  O  mirificam,  the  first  two 
words  of  the  preface.    That  of  1549  is  the  most  correct^ 
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4.  *^  Historise  ecclesiasticse  sciiptores,  Eusebii  preparatio 
et  demonstratio  evangelica,"  Gr.  1544,  2vols.  fol:  this  is 
the  first  work  published  with  Garamond's  new  Greek  types. 
5',  The  works  of  Cigero,  Terence,  Plautus,  &c.  &c. 

Besides  the  prefaces  and  notes  with  which  Robert  intro- 
duced or  illustrated  various  works,  he  is  deemed  the  author 
of  the  following:  1.  "Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinse,"  before^ 
mentioned,  which  has  been  6ften  reprinted.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  modern  editions  is  that  of  London,  1734 — 5,  4 
vols.  fol.  and  the  last  is  Gessner's,  Leipsic,  1749,  4  vols* 
fol.  2.  "  Dictionarium  Latino-Gallicum,*'  Paris,  1543,  2 
vols.  fol.  He  published  an  abridgment  of  this  for  young 
people.  3.  "  Ad  censnras  Theologorum  Parisiensium  qui- 
bus  Biblia  a  Koberto  Stephano  excusa  calumniose  notarunt, 
responsio,"  Geneva,  1552,  8vo.  The  same  year  a  French 
edition  of  this  was  published ;  it  forms  a  very  able  answer 
to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  the  Sorbonnists.  4.  "  GaU 
licse  grammatices  libellus,*'  ibid*  1558,  Svo,  and  a  "  Gram- 
maire  Frangaise,"  1558,  Svo.  He  intended  to  have  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  had  engaged  the 
assistance  of  the  celebrated  divine  Marlorat ;  he  also  had 
projected  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  but  the  honour  of  tbat  work 
was  reserved  for  bis  son  Henry,  to  whom  he  gave  what 
materials  he  had  collected.  Robert  had  several  sons,  of 
whom  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis,  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, and  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  Jac- 
quelin,  a  royal  notary  of  Paris.  * 

,    STEPHANUS  (Charles),  brother  to  the  preceding, 
and  third  son  of  Henry,  the  founder  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived also  a  liberal  education,  and  afterwards  studied  me- 
dicine, and  was  received  as  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
X.a^arus  Baif  engaged  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  son,  and  like- 
wise to  accompany  him  in  his  embassies  to  Germany  and 
Italy,  that  he  might  continue  to  instruct  his  pupil.     Duj- 
ing  hi;s  being  at  Venice,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Paul 
Manfutius,  who  speaks  of  him  in  some  of  his  letters,  in 
very  honourable  terms.     It  was  not  until.  1551  that  he  be- 
gan the  business  of  printing,  and  his  first  work  was  an  edi- 
dition  of  "  Appian'*  from  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library, 
and  executed  with  Garamond's  types.     He  appears  also  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  king's  printer.     John 
Maumont,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  represents  Charles  Ste- 
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pbens  as  an  avaricious  mah,  jeiilous  of  bis  bretlir^B  w4 
even  of  bis .  nepljews,  whom  be  endeavoured  to  injure  oi| 
ever^  occasion.  He  was,  bowever,  unsuccessful  in  busH 
ness,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  Cbat^iet  in  1561^ 
and  died  there  in  ]564.  Maittaire  says  that  tbe  fine  edi- 
tions of  Charles  Stephens  have  never  been  surpassed,  that 
in  point  of  erudition  be  was  not  inferior  to  tbe  most  teamed 
printers,  and  that  in  his  short  space  few  of  tbepi  printed 
more  books.  Among  tne  most  valuable  are^  1*  '^  De  re 
vestiaria,  de  vasculis  tx  Bayfip  excerpt."  Paris,  1535,  Svo, 
3.  ^  Abreg£  de  l^Histoir^  des  vicomtes  et  dues  de  Milan^** 
1552,  4to,  with  portraits.  S.  *^  Paradoxes  ou  propos  con« 
tre  la  commune  opinion,  debattus  en  forme  de  declama* 
tions  forenses,  pour  exciter  les  jeunes  espHts  en  causey 
difficiles,*'  Paris,  1554,  8vo,  a  very  rare  woik  and  an  imi** 
tation  of  the  **  Paradossi"  of  Ortensio  Lando.  4.  ^'  Die-? 
tionarium  Latino-Graecum,*'  ibid.  1554,  4to,  compiled,  a^ 
the  author  allows,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  notes  of  G. 
Buddaeus.  5.  ^^  Dictionarium  Latino-Gaihcum,"  ibid.  1570, 
fol.  tbe  best  and  most  complete  edition,  but  not  a  work  iq 
much  demand,  6.  '^  Prsedium  rusticum,  &c  '*  ibid.  1554, 
8vo.  Of  this  be  published  a  French  translation  under  the 
title  of  <^  Agriculture  et  Maison  nistique,  de  M.  Charles 
Estienue,*'  and  it  has  been  since  translated  into  Italian^ 
German,  English,  &c.  7.  ^*  Thesaurus  Ciceronis,^'  ibid. 
1 556,  fol.  This  work,  whatever  its  merit,  was  a  most  iui«* 
fortunate  speculation,  as  the  expeoces  attending  it  obliged 
bim  to  borrow  large  sums,  for  which  be  was  at  last  arrested^ 
8.  "  Dictionarium  Historico-geograpbico-poeticum,**  Ge» 
iieva,  1566,  4to.  This  did  not  appear  until  after  hb  death« 
Jt  was  much  improved  by  subsequent  editors  to  a  largie 
folio,  whence  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Lloy^^ 
and  twice  published  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and  at  London  iq 
1686.  , 

Charles  St^epbens  was  the  avthor  altro  of  some  profess 
sional  treatises,  and  had  the  credit  of  making  some  disco* 
veries  in  anatomy. .  He  had  zi  li^arned- daughter,  who  wag 
married  to  John  Liebauft^  iwbo  published  an  improved  ecK« 
tion  of  tbe  ^^  PrsBdivm  Rusticum.''  She  spoke  and  wrote 
well  in  several  languages,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  poe^ 
tical  talents,  but  none  of  her  productions  have  been  pikb^ 
lished.  * 
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STEPHANUS  (Henev),  the  second  of  the  name,  anif 
the  eldest  sod  of  Robert,  wa^  bom  ai  Paris  in  1528,  and 
^om  his  infancy  gave  every  prpmise  ot  perpetuating  the  tio* 
Doursof  the  faniUy.  His  father,  not  having  it  in  bis  po«ver 
jfco  superintend  his  education  as  he  wished,  entrusted  that 
care  to  an  able  tutor,  who  was  to  instruct  him  in  the  ele- 
mentft  of  grammar.  At  this  time  bis  tutor,  \n  his  ordinary 
course,  was  teaching  his  other  pupils  the  Med^a  of  Euri- 
pides, and  Henry  was  so  captivated  with  the  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  the  Greek  language,  that  be  resolved  ioune-* 
diateiy  to  learn  it.  His  tutor,  however,  objected  to  tbi«, 
as  he  thought  that  th^  Latin  should  always  precede  the 
Greek,  in  a  course  of  education ;  but  Henry's  father  being 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tioD,  and  bis  progress  corresponded  to  the  entbiasiasm  with 
which  he  entereu  on  this  language.  A  few  days  were  suf- 
Acient  for  the  Greek  grammar,  and  Euripides  being  then 
put  into  his  hands,  he  read  it  with  avidity,  and  could  repeat 
most  of  the  plays,,  even  before  he  had  become  a  thorough 
master  of  the  languagre.  He  afterwards  perfected  himself 
in  Greek  lender  Turnebus  and  other  eminent  scholarii,  and  at 
itbe  same  time  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Lf  tin,  as  may  appear  by  the  notes  he  published 
on  Horace,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
also  studied  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  even  judicial  astro* 
logy,  then  very  fashionable,  but  he  is  said  to  have  very 
foon  discovered  its  absurdity. 

In  1547  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
libraries  and  collating  the  MS  copies  of  ancient  authors^ 
whose  works  he  intended  to  publish.  He  probably  passed 
jseveral  years  in  this  pursuit,  as  he  himself  informs  us.  that 
he  remained  three  years  at  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice.  Among  the  treasures  he  thus  amassed,  were  the 
^*  Hypotyposes'*  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  some  parts  of  Ap* 
pian*s  history,  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  &c.  Before  his  re- 
turn home  he  visited  England  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
learnt  Spanish  in  Flanders,  as  he  had  before  learnt  Italian 
at  Florence,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  1551,  which  he  found 
his  father  ready  to  quit  for  Geneva,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  It  appears 
that  Henry  accompanied  his  father  in  his  exile,  but  was 
on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1554.  He  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Sorbonne  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  establish  a  prints 
ing-office^  and  added  to  his  request  the  privilege  which 
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Francis  I.  had  granted  to  his  father,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  Anacreon  ;"at  least  this  bears  his  name, 
but  some  suppose  it  was  printed  in  the  house  of  Charles 
Stephens,  and  that  Henry  had  not  an  establishment  of  his 
own  before  1557.  Towards  the  end  of  1554  he  was  at 
Home,  and  went  thence  to  Naples  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
those  passports  which  the  French  ambassador,  Odet  de 
Selves,  demanded  of  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  escaped  an 
ignominious  death  by  his  facility  in  speaking  Italian.  He 
then  went  to  Venice,  to  collate  some  valuable  MSS.  of 
Xenophon  aiid  Diogenes  Laertius.  It  was  therefore  about 
the  beginning  of  1557  that  he  published  some  of  those 
works  which  he  had  obtained  with  so  much  pains  and  risk. 
The  great  expences  he  had  incurred,  would  at  this  time 
have  ruined  him,  if  Ulrick  Fugger,  an*  opulent  patron  of 
literature,  bad  not  advanced  him  the  money  necessary  to 
^arry  on  the  business.  Henry,  out  of  gratitude,  took  the 
litle  of  printer  to  this  benefactor,  **  Illustris  viri  Huldrici 
Fuggeri  typographus,"  which  he  continued  as  long  as  the 
latter  lived. 

In  1559  his  father  died,  which  appears  to  have  thrown 
him  into  melancholy,  which  his  friends  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  dissipate,  and  among  other  schemes  recom« 
inended  him  to  marry.  He  accordingly  married  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  Scbrimger;  whom  he  often  praises  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  jdisposition.  His  health  and  tranquillity 
being  now  restored,  he  applied  himself  to  business  with 
his  usual  activity.  His  father  had  appointed  him  his  exe* 
cutor,  and  recommended  the  care  of  his  brothers,  which 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  trouble  and  yex- 
atidn.  Another  source  of  trouble  arose  from  his  having 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  adherence  to  the  reformed 
religion.  This  made  him  in  continual  fear  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  his  business  at  Paris,  and  for  such  fear  he  had  an 
additional  reason,  having  written  a  French  translation  of 
Herodotus,  to  which  he  added  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
satirical  remarks,  and  epigrams  against  priests  and  monks, 
and  he  well  knew  his  danger,  if  he  should  be  known  as  the 
author. 

In  our  account  of  Robert  Stephens;  we  mentioned  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  Greek  Thesaurus  :  this  was  now 
accomplished  by  his  son,  after  twelve  years  incessant  la- 
bour, and  is  alone  a  sufficient  monument  of  his  erudition. 
The  learned  bestowed  the  highest  commendation,  but  the 
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great  price  which  he  was  obliged  to  fix  upon  it  to  indemnify 
himself  is  said  to  have  retarded  the  sale,  and  he  was  still  a 
more  serious  sufferer  hy  the  plagiarism  of  Scapula  (See 
Scapula),  which  indeed  completed  his  ruin.     He  was  not, 
however,  without  friends  or  resources.     He  went  after  this 
affair  into  Germany,  and  although  he  had  been  neglected 
by  his  countrymen,  did  not  cease  by  his  writings  to  do 
honour  to  France  in  foreign  countries.    This  conduct  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  III.  who  gave  him 
a  present  of  3000  livres  for  his  work  on  the  excellence  of 
the  French  language,  and  a  pension  of  SOO  livres  to  assist 
him  in  collating  manuscripts.     He  also  invited  him  to  re* 
side  at  his  court,  often  admitted  him  into  his  councils,  and 
gave  him  grants  for  considerable  sums;  but  these  sums 
were  either  ill-paid,  or  not  sufficient  to  extricate  our  au- 
thor from  his  difficulties,  and  he  resolved  therefore  to  leave 
the  court.     He  now  commenced  a  kind  of  wandering  life, 
residing  for  short  spaces  of  time  at  Orleans,  Paris,  Franc- 
fort,  Geneva,  and  Lyons,  and  exhausting  his  poor  finances. 
During  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Lyons,  he  was  seized 
with  sickness,  and  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died 
in  the -month  of  March,  1598,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

Such  was  the  melant^hoty  end  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  li- 
terature.    The  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  life  pre- 
vented him  firom  bestowing  the  same  attention  which  his 
father  had  to  the  typographical  beauty  of  the  works  which 
issued  from  his  press;  but  he  published  a  great  many  which 
do  not  yield  to  Robert's  in  point  of  correctness.     To  all  his 
editions  he  prefixed  learned  prefaces,    illustrated  them 
by  short  and  judicious  notes,   and  they  have  generally 
formed  the  basis  of  all  future  reprints.     Sotne  modern  cri- 
tics, of  Germany  chieBy,  have  attacked  his  fidelity  as  an 
editor,  and  accused  him  of  having  introduced  readings  not 
justified  by  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  he  has  been 
very  ably  defended  against  this  charge  by  Wy ttembacb,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Plutarch's  morals.    Henry  had 
great  facility  in  writing  Latin  poetry,  which  he  often  com- 
posed* almost  extempore,  while  walking,  riding,  or  con- 
versing with  his ,  friends.     He  had  a  correspondence  with 
all  the  learned  of  Europe ;  but  had  some  little  alloy  in  his 
x^haracter.     He  was  rather  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
too  frequently  indulged  his  epigrammatic  turn  at  the  ex-^ 
pence  of  those  who  could  i^ot  accede  to  his  opinions. 
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Among  the  ancient  amthorg  which  he  published^  with, 
notes,  we  may  mention  the  ^^  Poet,  Gra>ci,  principes  he* 
roici  caraiinis/'  1566,  fol.  a  magnificent  collectioi)^  which 
is  every  .day  rising  in  price;  "  Pindari  et  caeterorum  octQ 
GrapGorum  carmina/'  1560,  15^6,  1586,  24mo :  to  these 
we  may  add  M^ximus  Tyrius,  Diodorus,  Xenophon,  Thu« 
cydides,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  iEscbylus,  Diogenes  La- 
ertius,  Plutarch,  Apolionius  Rhodius,  Callimachus,  Plato^ 
Jierodian,  and  Appian  ;  Horace,  Virgil,  the  younger  Pliny^, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and  a  collection  of  the  Latia 
historians;  but  his  taste  most  inclined  to  Greek  literature^ 
and  from  that  language  he  has  furnished  us  with  Latia 
translations  of  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,, 
Pindar,  Sextos  Empiricus;  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  &c«  &e.:. 
and  all  bis  translations,  extensive  as  they  are,  are  allowed 
to  be  excellent. 

The  most  valued  of  his  own  works,  original  or  compiled, 
are,  1.  ^^  Ciceronianum  Lexicon  GrsBCo-Latinum,"  Paris, 
}557,  8vo.  2.  ^'  In  Ciceroois  quamplurimos  locos  ca$ti«t 
gationes,''  ibid.  1557,  8vo  ;  this  is  usually  printed  with  the 
ibrmer.  9.  ^^  Admonitio  de  abusu  linguae  Qrs&qae  ip  qui-f 
busdam  vocibus  quas  Latina  usurpat,*'  156$,  dvo;  ofthift 
there  was  a  new  edition  by  KolofF  and  Kromayer,  Berlin^ 
1736,  8vo.  4.  ^^Fragmentapoetarum  veterum  Latinorum, 
quorum  opera  non  extant,^'  1564,  8vo.  5.  ^'  Dictionarium 
medicum,''  1564,  8vo.  6. '^  Introduction  au  trait^-de  la 
6onformit^  des  merveilles  anciennes  avec  les  aiodernes,  on 
Traits  preparatif  a  Papologie  pour  Herodote,"  1566,  8vo, 
of  great  rarity  and  value,  and  the  only  edition  in  which  the 
text  was  not  altered,  as  was  the  case  in  the  subsequent  ones^ 
of  which, there  were  about  twelve  before  1607.  Duchet 
published  a  new  edition  at  the  Hague  in  1733,  3  vols.  8vo. 
We  have  mentioned  the  author's  fears  respecting  his  being 
known  to  have  written  it,  but  in.  fact  he  never  was  dis^ 
covered,  nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  of  his  having 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne.  7. '^  Traits  de  la  conformity  du 
laagage  Francois  avec  le  Grec,''  6vo,  without  date.  The 
second  edition,  of  Paris,  1569>  was  cancelled  in  some 
places,  which  makes  the  other  the  more  valuable.  8.  ^^  Ar-^ 
lis  typographies  querimonia  de  illiteratis  quibusdam  typo^ 
grapbis,''  1 569,  4to.  This  little  poem,  for  such  it  is»  has 
h&sfi  added  to  those  published  by  Almeloveen^nd  Maittairei 
and  there  is  a  recent  edition  by  Lotting  printed  at  Paris,  in 
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1985,  4to,  with  a  French  translation,  and  the  genealogy 
of  the  Stephani,  from  1500.  9.  **  Epistola  qua  ad  multas 
multorum  amicorum  respondet  de  suae  typographias  statu^ 
Aominatimqae  de  suo  Thesauro  lingofft  Grascse/'  1569,  8va^ 
reprinted  also  by  Aimeioveen  and  Maittaire.  10.  '<  Conni* 
corum  Grscorum  sententise/'  1569,  |2fno.  11*  <'  Epi* 
grammata  Grseca  selectaex  Anthologia  interpretata  ad  yeiv 
bum  et  carmina,''  1570,  8vo.  12.  *^  Thesaurus  Grtecm 
linguae,'^  1572,  4  vols.  fol.  with  which  ift  connected  tht 
^'Glossaria  duo,"  &c.  1 573,  fol.  Of  this  celebrated  work  it  it 
unnecessary  to  say  mach,as  it  is  so  well  known  to  the  learned 
in  Europe,  and  to  others  information  wonid  be  unneces^ 
sary.  Maittaire  was  of  opinion  that  Henry  published  a 
second  edition,  but  has  not  discovered  the  date«  Niceron 
thinks  he  only  printed  a  new  title  for  the  unsold  copies^ 
with  an  epigram  on  Scapula.  But  Brunet,  after  examining 
a  great  many  copies,  both  with  the  first  and  second  titliesi 
inclines  to  the  existence  of  a  second  edition.  Of  late  a. 
spirited  invitation  has  been  held  out  to  public  taste  and 
liberality  by  Messrs.  Vaipy,  who  have  undertaken  a  nev^ 
edition,  with  improvements ;  and  every  lover  of  literature^ 
every  scholar  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  must 
wish  them  success.  i3.  ^*  Virtutum  enc6mia,  sive  gnom® 
de  virtutibus,"  1575,  12mo.  14.  "  Francofordiense  empo- 
rium, sive  Francofordienses  nundinse,"  1574,  8vo.  Thi« 
collection  of  prose  and  verse  pieces,  which  he  calls  ^  mer« 
chandize,''  is  but  little  known.  1 5. '*  Discours  merveiU 
leux  de  la  vie  et  deportments  de  la  reine  Catherine  de  Me* 
decis,"  1575,  8vo.  This  satire,  translated  in  1575,  by  a 
protestant  writer,  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of  <*  Legenda 
lianctsB  Catharine  Mediceae,*'  is  attributed  to  Henry  Ste* 
phensy  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  16.  ^*  DeLatinitate 
fftlso  suspecta  expostulatio,  necnon  de  Plauti  JLatinitato 
dissertatio,'*  1576,  8vo.  This  is  a  hit  at  the  Ciceroniaas^ 
or  those  who  undervalue  all  Latin  that  is  not  borrowed  from 
Cicero.  17.  "  Pseudo-Cicero,  dialogus  in  quo  de  multia 
ad  Ciceronis  sermonem  pertinentibus,  de  delectu  editio* 
num  ejus,  et  cauiione  in  eo  legendo,"  1577,  8vo.  18# 
^^  Schediasmatum  variorum,  id  est,  observationum,  &c.  lu 
bri  trcs,*'  1578,  8vo.  These  three  books  of  critical  re- 
marks bear  the  names  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
and  three  others  were  added  in  1589,  but  this  second  part 
is  very  rare.  Gruter,  however,  has  inserted  it  in  the  sup- 
plement to  voL  V.  of  his  *<  Thesaurus  criticosj*     19. «  Ni* 
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Siolio-Didascdlus,  sive  monitor  Giceroniftnofdiii-NizolianO<» 
rum  dialogus,"  1578,  8vo.  (See  Nizouus).  20.  «' Deds 
dialogues  du  nouveau  Fran^oijs  Italianiz6  et  autrement  de- 
guise  entre  les  courtesans  de  ce  temps,''  8vo,  no  date,  but 
printed^  as  Brunet  thinks,  in  1579,  by  Patisson,  and  re-* 
printed  at  Antwerp  the  same  year  in  12mo.  21,  ^^  Projet 
de  livre  intitule  de  la  precellence  du  langage  Franfois,'* 
1579,  8vo,  a  curious  and  very  rare  work,  for  which,  as 
we  have  noticed,  the  king  rewarded  him.  22.  ^^  Faralipo-> 
inena  grammaticarum  Graecse  lingusB  institutionum,"  1581^ 
Svo.  23.  "  Hypomneses  de  Gallica  lingua,"  1582,  8vo, 
and  inserted  also  in  his  father's  French  grammar.  24.  '^  De 
criticis  veteribus  Grsecis  et  Latinis,  eorumque  variis  apud 
poetas  potissimum  reprehensionibus  dissertatio,"  1587,  4to. 
25.  ^^  Les  premices,  oi;.  le  premier  livre  des  proverbes  epi- 
grammatists, ou  des  epigrammes  proverbiales  rangees  en 
lieux  communs,"  1593,  8vo.  26.  <<  De  Lipsii  Latiniute 
palaestra,"  Francfort,   1595,  8vo. 

Henry  Stephens  was  twice  married,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  first  wife,  a  son,  Paul,  a  printer,  at  Geneva^ 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Florentia,  was  married 
to  Isaac  Casaubon.'  - 

STEPIJANUS  (Robert),  the  second  of  that  name,  and 
brother  to  the  preceding^  was  born  at  Paris  in  1530.  Re- 
ipaining  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  re- 
fused to  accompany  bis  father  when  he  went  to  Geneva,  on 
which  account  his  father  disinherited  him  ;  but  by  his  talents 
and  labours  he  was  soon  enabled  to  provide  for  himself, 
{"rom  1556  he  had  a  printing-ofEce  with  many  founts  of 
beautiful  types,  as  we  may  see  from  his  edition  of  Des« 
pauter's  **Rudimenta,"  he  first  book  the  printed.  William^ 
Morel  was  his  partner  in  the  publication  of  some  works, 
and  among  the  rest  an  Anacreon,  prepared  for  the  press 
by  his  brother  Henry.  It  is  thought  that  he  obtained  the 
brevet  of  king's  printer  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  he  assumed  the  title  before  1561.  He 
died  in  Feb.  1571,  and  in  the  month  of  March  following, 
his  nephew,  Frederic  Morel,  was  made  king's  printer.  He 
married  Denisa  Barb6,  and  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Fran- 
cis, who  died  young,  and  Henry.  His  widow  married' 
Mamert  Patisson. 

1  Maittaire.— Niceron,  vol.  XXXVl.— Biof .  Unirertelle. 
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Francis  Stephens,  the  third  son  of  Robert,  and  yonnger 
brother  to  the  two  preceding,  renounced  popery  with  his 
father,  and  accompanied  him  to  Geneva,  where  he^carried 
on  the  printing-business  in  partnership  with  Francis  Perriui 
from  1561  to  1582.  He  was  married  and  had  children,  but 
we  find  no  mention  of  them.  The  following  works  have 
been  attributed  to  him :  1. ''  Traits  des  Danses,  auquel  il 
est  demontre  qu'elles  sont  accessoires  et  dependances  de 
paillardise,"  1564,  8vo.  "2.  "  De  la  puissance  legitime 
du  prince  sur  le  peuple,  et  du  peuple  sur  le  prince,"  writ* 
ten  in  Latin  by  Stepbanus  Junius  Brutus  (Hubert  Languet) 
and  translated  into  French,  Geneva,  1581,  8vo.  This  trans- 
lation is  so.muqh  esteemed  as  to.  bear  a  higher  value  than 
the  original.  3.  '<  Remonstrance  charitable  aux  dames  et 
demoiselles  de  France  sur  leurs  orn^mens  dissolus,"  Paris, 
1577,  12mO)  and  a  rare  book,  although  twice  reprinted  in 
1581  and  1585,  8vo.* 

STEPHANUS  (Robert),  the  third  of  that  name,  was 
,  the  son  of  the  preceding  Robert  the  second,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  the  celebrated  Desportes,  who  inspired  him  with 
a  taste,  for  poetry.  He  began  printing  in  1572,  and  in 
1574  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  king's  printer.  He 
translated  from  Greek  into  French  the  6rst  two  books  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  printed  them  himself  in  1629,  8vo. 
In  the  title-page  he  calls  himself  poet  and  interpreter  to 
the  king  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  was  a 
man  of  spirit  and  wit,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
choice  of  devices  and  mottoes  for  eminent  personages.  He 
died  in  1629,  but  left  no  family.  Besides  his  translation 
of  Aristotle  and  some  Greek  poets,  he  was  the  author  of, 

1.  ^^Vers  Chretiens  au.comte  du  Bouchage,"  1587,  4to. 

2.  *^  Discours  en  vers  au  connetable  de  Montmorency,'* 
1 595, 4to.  3,  <<  £pitre  de  Gregoire  de  Nysse  touchant  ceux 
qui  vont  a  Jerusalem,"  with  a  preface  on  the  superstitious 
abuse  of  pilgrimages,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that 

.  he  was  not  far  from  embracing  the  protestant  religion.  * 
STEPHANUS  (Paul),  son  of  the  second  Henry,  was 

-  born  in  1566,  and  educated  with  great  care.  After  he  had 
finished  his  studies,  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  succeed 

.  to  bis  own  business,  sent  him  on  his  travels  that  he  might 
form  connections  with  men  of  learning.  He  accordingly 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  Holland,  Leyden^ 

1  Maittaire.— Biog.  Unir.  *  Biog.  Univ.-— Maittaire, 
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where  he  lived  some  time  with  Lipsins,  and  came  alsof 
into  Engi  .nd,  where  he  is  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy 
Hfitb  John  Castoiius,  a  young  man  well  versed  in  the  ancient 
languages,  but  of  whom  we  find  no  other  mention.  In 
1599  he  established  a  printing-office  at  Geneva,  and  pro^ 
duced  some  very  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  with  note:*,  but  not  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
typo^r^phy  as  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He 
died  at  Geneva  in  1627,  leaving  two  sons,  Anthony  and 
Joseph ;  the  latter  was  king^s  printer  at  Rocbelle,  and  died 
in  1629.  Of  Anthony  we  shall  take  9ov^e  notice  presently; 
Paul  published,  1.  '^  Epigrammata  Greecse  anthoiogis,  La- 
tinis  versibus  reddita,*'  Geneva,  15t5,  8vo.  2.  "Juveni- 
lia,*' ibid.  1595,  8vo,  consisting  of  some  small  pieces  he 
wrote  in  his  youth.  Among  the  editions  of  the  classics  ' 
which  came  from  his  press,  there  are  f6w,  if  any,  that 
used  to  be  more  valued  than  his  "Euripides,*'  1602,  4to. 
It  occtii^s  very  rarely. 

We  shall  naw  briefly  mention  the  remaining  branches  of 
this  justly  celebrated  family^  Henry  Stephens,  the  third 
of  that  name,  and  son  to  Robert,  the  second,  was  treasu- 
rer of  the'royal  palaces.  Prosper  Marcband  thinks  he  was 
a  printer  in  1615,  but  no  work  is  known  to  have  issued 
from  bis  press^  He  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Robert,  and 
a  daughter  married  to  Fougerole,  a  notary.  His  son 
Henry,  sieur  des  Fosses,  was  the  author  of  ^*  L'  Art  de 
fiiire  les  devices,  avec  un  Trait^  des  rencontres  ou  mots 
{idaisants,"  Paris,  1645,  8vo.  His  <<  Art  of  making  devi- 
ces" was  translated  into  English  by  our  countryman  Tho* 
mas  Blount  (See  vol.  V.  p.  430)  and  published  in  1646, 
4to»  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  interpreter  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  was  reckoned  a  good  poet.  We 
also  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  character  of  Louis  XIIL  and 
cloges  of  the  princes  and  generals  who  served  under  that 
JDonarch,  which  he  published  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Les  Tri- 
omphea  de  Louis-le- Juste,"  Paris,  1649,  fol.  Robert^ 
his  brother,  was  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  completed 
tibe  translation  of  Aristotle^^  Rhetoric  begun  by  his  uncle, 
Kobert  the  third  of  the  name,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1630,  8vo.  He  left  ofl^  printing  about  1640,  and  was  bailli 
of  St.  Marcel. 

ANTHomr  Stephens,  the  son  of  Paul,  was  bom  at  Ge-* 
neva  in  1594,  studied  at  Lyons,  and  came  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.     He  abjured  the  protestant  religion,  and 
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)q  1 614  obtained  tbe  title  of  printer  to  the  king  and  to  the 
clergy.  The  cardinal  Duperron  became  his  patron,  and 
gave  him  a  pension  of  500  livres,  which  he  enjoyed  as  long 
fts  that  prelate  lived.  He  reprinted  for  the  booksellers  of 
Paris,  the  Greek  fathers,  and  published  other  important 
works,  as  Morin^s  Bible,  DuvaPs  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Xeno-^ 
phon,  Plutarch,  &c.  He  had  by  his  wife  Jean  Leclerc 
several  children,  and  a  son  Henry,  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  he  died  in  1661.  Anthony  himself  be- 
came Unfortunate,  and  when  infirm  and  blind,  was  obliged 
to  solicit  a  place  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where  he  died  iti 
1674',  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Anthony  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  branch  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Stephani,  who  were  at  once  the  orna- 
ment and  the  reproach  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They 
Mrere  all  men  of  great  learning,  all  extensive  benefactors  to 
literature,  and  all  persecuted  or  unfortunate.  ^ 

STEPHENS  (J£R£MY),  a  learned  Eugli^  divine^  the 
son  of  Walter  Stephens,  rector  of  Bishops  Castle  in  Shrop- 
, shire,  was  born  therein  1592^  and  was  entered  of  Brasenose 
college)  Oxford,  in  1609.  Having  completed  his  degrees 
in  arts  in  1615,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  All  Souls  college.  In  May  1616,  he  was  ad- 
nutted  to  priest's  orders,  and  in  1621  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Quinton  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  1626  to 
that  of  Wotton  adjoining,  both  by  Charles  I.  In  1641  he 
YTSLs  made  prebendary  of  Biggleswade  in  the  church  of  Lin- 
coin,  by  the  interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  as  a  reward  for 
tbe  assistance  hegave  sir  Henry  Spelman  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  '^  Councils;"  but  in  1644  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments,  and  imprisoned  by  the  usurp- 
ing powers.     At  the^  restoration  he  was  replaced  in  his  for- 

-  xner  livings,  and  had  also  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury. He  died  Jan.  9,  1665^  at  Wotton,  and  was  buried  in 
tbe  chancel  of  that  church. 

He  published,  1.  *^  Notee  in  D,  Cyprian,  de  unitate  Ec- 
clesiae,"  London,  1632,  8vo.  2.  ^^  Notse  in  D.  Cyprian,  de 
bono  patientiae,*'  ibid.  1633,  8vo,  both,  as  Wood  says,  col- 
lated with  anoient  maynuscripts  by  some  of  the  Oxford  di- 

-  vines.  3.  *<  Apology  for  the  ancient  right  and  poy^er  of  the 
Bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliaments,'^  ibid*   1660.    4. 

1  Much  ioformation  respieciiDg  this  family  may  be  found  id  "Janaoniiab 
Almdoveen  diaaeiUt}o  cpitloUc^  <le  vitia  Stephaaarum,^  in  Maittiilre,  and  ia 
Proiper  Marchaod. 
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f^  B*  Gregorii  toiagni^  ^piscppi.  Botnani,  <le  cara  pajitorali 
mber  vete,  aureus^  accurate  emieadatus  et  restitiitus,  e  yeu 
MSS.  c^fn  Romanaeditione  cQllatis,^^  ibid^  1629^  8yp.  He 
was  also  tbe  editor  of  Spelcnan^s  work  on  ^^  Tithesy*^  and  bis 
apology  ^br  tbe  treatise  ^'  De  non  teoierandis  ecd^siis  ;** 
and  had  prepared  some,  small  pieces  on  the  controversies 
arising  from  the  usurpatibn,  the  publication  of  which  was 
render^ed  unnecessary  by  the  return  of  Charles  IL  ' 

STEPHENS  (IlOBEaT,  esq.),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
the  foarth  son  of  Richard  Stephens,  esq.  of  the  elder  house 
pf  that.name  at  Easti«igton  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Anne  the 
eldest  daughter  of  sir   Hugh  Cholmeley,  of  Whitby,  ia 
Yorl(shire,  baronet.     His  first  education  wa3  at  Wotton 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln-college,  Oxford, 
•May  1^,  168}.     He  was  entered  very  young  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tbe  common  law, 
and  was  called  to  tl^e  bar.     As  be  was  mai^ter  of  a  suffix 
cient  fortune,  it  m$y  be  presuoved  that  the  temper  of  his 
inind,  which  was  naturally  modest,  detained  hioi  from  Abe 
public  exercise  of  bis  profession,  and  led  him  to  the  po^ 
liter  studies,  and  ap  acquaintance  with,  the  best  autbors^ 
jancient  and  modern :  yet  he  was  thought  by  all  .who  knew 
him ^ to  have  made  a  great  proficience  in  the  law,  though 
history  and  antiquities  sseeiti  ,to  have  been  his  favourite 
3^udy.     When  h^  was  about  twenty  years  old,  beit>g  at  a 
.relation's  bouse,  be  accidentally  met  with  some  original 
betters  of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon ;  and  finaing  that  they 
would  greatly  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  matters  re** 
lating  to  king  James's  reign,  he  immediately  set  himself 
to  search  for  whatever  might  elucidate  the  obscure  t>as« 
jsages,  and  published  a  complete  edition  of  them  in  17Q2, 
with  useful  notes,  and  an  excellent  historical  iotroduotion. 
lie  intended  to  have  presented  bis  work  to  king  William » 
Jbut  that  monarch  dyigig  before  it  was  published,  tbe  dedi* 
cation  was  omitted.    In  the  preface,  be  requested  tbe  comt 
municatipn  of  unpublished  pieces  of  bis  noble  author,,  to 
jmake  his  collection  more  complete ;  and  obtained  in  c^b«> 
sequence  as  many  letters  as  formed  the, second  collectioD, 
jpublisbed  in  1734,  two  years  after  his  death.     Being  aiei- 
jation  of  Robert  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  (whose  tngtber  Abi^- 
gail,  was  (}aughter  of  Nathaniel  Stephens  of  EastingtiHi), 
be  was  preferred  by  him  to  be  chief  solicitor  of  the  cus- 
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tOBM^  in  whieh  lemployinent  he  continued  with  unblemished 
reputation  till  1726,  when  be  declined  that  troublesooie 
office,  and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Madox  in  the 
place  of  liistoriographer  royal.  He  then  formed  s^>  design 
<i(  writing  a  bistory  t>f  king  James  the  firsts  a.  reign  which 
he  thought  to  be  more  misrepresented  than  almost  any 
Other  since  the  conquest:  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
good  impression  which  he^  seems  to  t^ave  had  of  these 
time»,  bis  exactness  and  care  never  to  advance  any  thing 
but  from  unquestionable  authorities,  besides  his  great  oan*> 
dour  and  integrity,  it  could  not  but  have  provjed  a  judicious 
ftnd  valuable  performance.  He  married  IV^ary  the  daugb<^ 
ter  of  sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  and  died 
at  Graveaend,  near  Thorubury,  in  Gloucestershil'e,  Nov. 
12,  I7S2;  and  was  buried  at  Eastington,  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  where  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory. ' 
'  STEPNEY  (George),  an  English  poet  and  statesman^ 
was  descended  from  a  family  at  Pendigrast  in  Pembroke- 
shire^ but  bom  at  London  in  1663.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  either  son  or  grandson  of  Charles  third 
son  of  sir  John  Stepney,  the  first  baronet  of  that  family : 
Mr.  Cole  says  his  father  was  a  grocer.  He  received  his 
education  at  Westminster-school,  and  was  removed  thence 
to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  in  1682;  where  betook 
bis  degree  of  A.B.  in  1685,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1689. 
Being  of  the  same  standing  with  Charles  Montague,  esq* 
nfterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  a  strict  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them,  and  they  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  public  life  by  the  duke  of  Dor-* 
set.  To  this  fortunate  incident  was  owing  all  the  preferment 
Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed,  who  ,is  supposed  not  to  have 
had  parts  sufficient  to  have  risen  to  any  distinction^  with- 
out such  patronage.  When  Stepney  first  set  out  iu  life^ 
be  seems  to'have  been  attached  to  the  tory  interest;  for 
one  of  the  first  poems  he  wrote  was  an  address  to  James  If. 
iipon  his  accession  to  the  throne*  Soon  after,  when  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  broke  out,  the  Cambridge  men,  to  shew 
their  zeal  for  the  king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the  picture 
of  that  prince,  who  had  formerly  been  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  'on  this  occasion  Stepney  wrote  some  good 
verses  iu  fan  praise. 
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Upon  the  Revolution,  he  embraced  another  interest^ 
and  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  to  several  foreign 
embassies.  In  1692  he  went  to  the  elector  of 'Branden* 
burg*s  court,  in  quality  of  envoy;  in  1693,  to  the  Impe« 
rial  court,  in  the  same  character;  in  1694,  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony ;  and,  two  years  after,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz^ 
Cologn,  and  the  congress  at  Francfort;  in  169S,  a  second 
time  to  Brandenburg ;  in  1699^  to  the  king  of  Poland ;  in 
1701,  again  to  the  emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the  States 
General ;  and  in  all  his- negotiations,  is  said  to  have  been 
successful.  In  1697  he  was  made  one  of  the  commission* 
ers  of  trade.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1707,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster-abbey ;  where  a  fine  monument  was  erected 
over  him,  with  a  pompous  inscription.  At  his  leisure 
hours  he  composed  poetical  pieces,  which  are  republished 
in  the  general  collection  of  English  poets.  He  likewise 
wrote  some  political  pieces  in  prose,  particularly,  **An 
fssay  on  the  present  interest  of  England,  in  1701  :  td 
which  are  added,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1677,  upon  the  French  king's  progress  in  Flan* 
ders.'*  This  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  tracts^  called 
**  Lord  Somers's  collection." 

**  It  is  reported,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  that  the  juvenile 
compositions  of  Stepney  '  made  grey  authors  blush.'  I 
know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear  such*  wonders  to 
the  present  age.  One  cannot  always  easily  find  the  rea^* 
son  for  which  the  world  has  sometimes  conspired  to  squan-^ 
der  praise.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  very  early 
as  well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth 
have  many  favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  as 
rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame." 

-  ^'  He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his 
name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal : 
but  he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recom* 
pense  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  Itt 
bis  original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may  per* 
haps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short  composition  may 
give  pleasure.  But  there  is  in  the  whole  little  either  of 
the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  nature;"  * 

STERNE,  or  STEARNE  (John),  a  learned  physician 
of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Ardbraccan  in  the  county  of  M eath 
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in  1622,  in  the  house  of  bis  uncle,  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop Usher,  but  then  bishop  of  Meath.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low, but  was  ejected  by  the  usurping  powers  for  his  loyalty. 
At  the  restoration  he  was  reinstated,  and  advanced  to  the 
place  of  senior  fellow  by  nomination,  together  with  Joshua 
Cowley,  Richard  Lingard,  William  Vincent,  and  Patrick 
Sheridan,  masters  of  arts,  in  order  to  give  a  legal  form  to 
the  college,  all  the  senior  fellows  being  dead,  and  it  being 
irequisite  by  the  statutes,  that  all  elections  should  be  niade 
by  the  provost  and  four  senior  fellows  at  least.  He  was 
M.  D.  and  LL»  p.  and  public  professor  of  the  university. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  more  fond  of  the  study 
of  divinity,  than  that  of  his  own  profession,  in  which, 
hpwever,  he  had  great  knowledge.  He  died  in  1669,  aged 
forty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  are, 
J.  "  Aphorism!  de  foelicitate,'*  Dublin,  1654^  8vo,  twic^ 
reprinted.  2.  "  De  morte  dissertatio,'*  ibid.  1656  and  1659, 
Svo. .  3.  *^  Animi  medela,  seu  de  beatitudihe  .et  miseria,'' 
ibid.  1658,  4to.  4.  '^  Adriani  Heerboordii  disputationum 
de  concursu  examen,'*  ibid.  1658,  4to.  5.'  "  De  ele.ctione 
et  reprobatione,^'  ibid,  1662,  4to.  To  this  is  added, 
f'  Manuductio  ad  vitam  probam.'*  6.  ^'  De  Obstinatione, 
opus  posthumnm,  pietatem  Christiano-Stoicam  Scholastico 
aftore  suadens:"  This  was  published  in  1672  by  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Dodweli,  as  we  have  noticed  in  his  life.  Dod- 
^ell  had  been  pupil  to  Dr.  Stetne.    ^ 

Dr.  Sterne's  son,  John,  was  educated  by  him  in  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Trim, 
chancellor  and  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Dromoire  in 
1713,  and.of  Clogher  in  1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  €)f  Dublin.  Being  a  single  man,  he  laid  out  im- 
mense sums  on  -his  episcopal  palaces,  and  on  the  college  of 
Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing-house,  and  founded 
exhibitions.  ,  Most  of  these  were  gifts  in  his  life-time,  and 
«t  bis  deajth  (June  17-45)  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fort^une,  about  30,0007.  topubly;  institutions,  principally 
of  the  charitable  kind.  His  only  publications  were,  a 
f^  Concio  ad  clerum,''  and  "  Tractatus  de  visitatioire  in- 
firmorum,*'  for  the  use  of  the  junior  ciei^y,  printed  at 
Dublin  in  1697,  12mo.  Dean  Swift  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  bishop  Sterne  for  many  years  on  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  terms>  but  at  length,  in  1733,  the 
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dem^sent  bimalettaer.full  of  bitter  sarcasm  ftnd  reproach^ 
Xo  which  the  bishop  returned  an  answer  bbat  marks  a  svipei' 
lior  command  of  t^mp^r;  but  it  appeaxs  from  the  life  of 
the  rev.  Philip  Skelton,  that  his  lordship  deserved  much  of 
what  Swift  haid  imputed  to  him.' 

STERNE  (Richard),  archbishop  of  York,  the  son  of 
Simo^i  Sterne,  was  descended  from  s^  family  in  Suffolk, 
but  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamsiiire  in  1596. 
He  lyas  admitted  of  Trinity-colleget  Cambridge,  in  1611, 
.whence,  having  taken  his  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  1614,  aiid 
A.M.  in  1618,  he  removed  to  BeneU-college  in  1620^ 
and  was  elected  fellow  July  10,  1623*  He  then  took 
pupils  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  tlie  college,  and 
proceeded  B.  D.  the  following  year,  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  same  degree  at  Oxford  in  1627.  He  had  been  ap-> 
pointed  one  of  the  university  preachers  the  y«ar  before^ 
and  was  in  $uch  high  reputation,  that  he  was  made  choice 
of  for  one  of  Dr.  Love's  opponents  in  the  philosophical  acl^ 
kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
embassadors,  and  fully  answered  their  expectations. .  In 
163^  be  was  made  president  of  the  college ;  and  upon  Dn 
Beale's  translation  from  the  mastership  of  Jeetis  to  that  of 
St.  Jobi)'^  college  soon  after^  wa^  put  in  his  room  in  March 
1633.  His  promotion  is  thus  noticed  in  a  private  letter: 
'^  One  Stearne,  a  solid  scholar  (who  first  summed  up  the 
3600  faults  that  v^ere  in  our  printed.  Bibles  of  London)  is 
by  his  majesty's  direction  tQ  the  bishop  of  Ely  (who  electa 
there)  made  master  of  Jesus.^'  This  occasioned  him  to 
take  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1635,  and  he  then  assumed  the 
government  of  the  college,  to  which  he  proved  a  liberal 
benefactor,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  the  north  side  of 
%he  outer  court  was  built  In  1^41  he  was  non^ioated'by 
a  majority  of  the  fellow^  to  the  rectory  of  HarietoD  io 
Cambridgeshire ;  but  some  contest  arising,  he  did  not  get 
possession  of  it  till  the  summer  following.  He  bad,.bow» 
eyer,  from  March  1634  enjoyed  that  of  Yeoviltoa  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  through  the  favour  of  archbishop 
Laud,  one  of  whose  chaplains  he  was,  and  so  higibly 
esteemed,  that  he  chose  fiim  to  do  the  last  good  offices  for 
him  on  the  scalOPold^  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
be  incurred  the  fiercest  auger  of  the  usurper  for  h«ving 

1  Harris't  edition  of  sir  J.  Ware. — Niehols^s  edition  of  Swift's  works ;  see  la- 
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€on?eyed  tb  ihefcing.  both'  the  college  plate  imd  niODey, 
for  which  he  was  seized  by  Cromwelly  and  carried  up  to- 
Lond6n«  Here,  after  suffering  the  severest  hardships  ia 
various  ptisoDSy  be  was  ejected  from  all  his  preferments. 
Few' men  indeed  suffered  more  cruel  treatment;  and  it  was 
some  years  before  be  was  finalfy  released,  and  permitted 
to  ir^ire  to  Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  kept  a. 
private  school  for  the  support  of  bis  family  till  the  restora* 
tion.  Soon  after  that  evept,  while  be  was  carrying  on  the 
repairs  of  the  college,  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  was  concerned  in  the  Savpy  conference,  and  in  the 
vevisai  of  the  book  of  Common-prayer.  On  the  decease 
ef  Dr.  Frewen,  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  York^  over  which  be  presided  with  beccMuiag  dignity^ 
iiti  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18,  1683,  in  tbe-eigbty-r 
seventh  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  in  bis  own  cathedral^  where  an  elegant  monu** 
ment  was  afterwards  erected,  to  bis  memory  by  bis  grand-* 
son  Richard  Sterne,  of  Eivingtou,  esq.  / 

'  His  character  has  been  variously  represented,  as  we.bave 
repeatedly  bad* occasion. to  notice  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
eminence  who  lived  in  his  disastrous  period.  Bishop  Ken^ 
net  informs  .us,  ^*  He  was  promoted .  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  on  account  of  bis  piety,  great  learning,,  and  pru- 
dence, as  being  indeed  not  less  exemplary  in  his  notions  and 
conversations,  than  if  he  himself  had  expected  martyrdom^ 
from  the  hour  of  bis  attendance  upon  his  patron  accbbishop 
Laud.V  Baxter  says,  '^  Among  allsthe  bishops .  there  was 
none  who  bad  so  promising  a  face.  He.loQkqd  so  ho<p 
nestly,  and  gravely  and  soberly,  that  he  thought,  such  a 
jGace  could  not  have  deceived  him;^'  but  then  he  adds^ 
^*  that  he  found  be  had  not  half  the  charity  which  bec£^me 
•o  graVe  a  bishop,  nor.  so  mortified  an  aspect.'*  Jsptwitbr 
standing  this,  oharge,  be  was  one  of  thos^  bishops. who 
shewed  great  lenity,  charity,  and  respect,  in  tbeir  .treats 
ttient  of  the  nonconformist  clergy.  The  only  substantial 
charge  against  him  is  that  advanced  by  bishop  Bqrnet,  who 
^censures  him  for  being,  too  eager  to  enrich  bis  family.  For 
this  there  iieems  some  foundation,  and  Browne  Willisi  air 
lows  that  be  would  have  deserved  a  larger  encomiucii  than 
most  of  bis  predecessors,  if .  he  bad  .not  demised  the,  park 
of  Hexgrave  from  the  see  to  his  son  and  family.  JH^s  mahy 
benefactions  to  BeneH  and  Jesus  colleges,  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  PauPs,  and  other  public  and  charitable  purposes^ 
show  that  if  be  was  rich,  kie  was  also  liberal. 
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,  A$  an  author,  besides  some  Latin  venesi  in  the  '^  Ge- 
nethliacon  Caroli  et  Marias,  1631/'  at  the  end  of  Winter"*, 
ton's  translation  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  in  16SS^ 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince  in  1640,  and  others  in  *^  Irenodiat 
Cantab,  ob  pacifernm  Caroli  e  Scotia  reditum,  1641/'  he 
was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publication  of  the  Polyglot;; 
published  a  ^^  Comment  on  Psalms  ciii."  Lond»  1642^,  S¥o;> 
and  wrote  an  accurate  treatise  on  logic,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  168.6,  8yo^  under  the  title  o€ 
**  Summa  Logicoe,  &c." ' 

STERNE  (Laueence),  said  to  be  great-grandson  of  tba 
preceding,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Sterne,  a  lieutenant  <A 
the  army.  He  was  born  at  Clonmel  in  the  South  of  Ire^ 
land,  Nov*  24,  1713.  It  has  been  thought  that  his  a£Fect- 
ing  story  of  Le  Fevre  was  founded  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  father's  family,  which  bad  long  to  struggle  with  pa« 
verty  and  hardships  on  the  slender  pay  of  a  lieutenant.  Ai 
soon  as  Lawrence  was  able  to  travel,  his  father  and  family 
left  Ireland  and  went  to  Eivington  near  York,  where  hisf»* 
ther's  mother  resided,  but  in  less  than  a  year,  they  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  moved  froih  piaoSb  to  place  with 
the  regiment,  until  Lawrence  was  placed .  at  *  school  oeas 
Halifax  in  Yorkshire.     In  199i  his  father  died. 

Lawrence  remained  at  Halifax  till  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  above  year,  and  in  the  following,  was  admitted  of 
Jesus-college,  Cambridge,  where  he. took  his  bachel<Mr's 
degree,  January  1736,  and  that  of  master  in  1740.  Dur«t 
ing  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  his  uncle  Jaques 
Sterne,  LL.  D.  prebendary  of  Durham,  &c.  procured  him 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  of  York, 
and  by  bis  wife's  means  (whom  he  married  in  1741),  he 
got  the  living  of  Stillington.  He  resided,  however,  prtn* 
cipally,  and  for  above  twenty  years,  at  Sutton,  where,  as 
he  informs  us,  his  chief  amusements  were  painting,  fid* 
dling,  and  shooting.  Here, .  however,  he  must  have  em- 
ployed a  considerable  part  of  bis  time  in  reading,  as  some 
of  the  works  which  he  afterwards  published  plainly  evince 
the  study  of  many  voluminous  and  neglected  authors.  He 
bad  also  before  be  quitted  Sutton,  published  in  1747$  a 
charity  sermon  for  the  support  of  the*  charity-school  at 
York^  and  in  1756l  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  the  car 
thedrai,  York, 
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Im  1759  he  published  at  York  the  first  two  volumes  of 
bin  ^^  Tristram  Shandy/'  and  in  1760  took  a  house  at 
York.  The  same  year  he  went  up  to  London  to  republish 
the  above  volumes,  and  to  print  two  volumes  of  his  **  Ser- 
mons ;'^  and  this  year  also  lord  Falconhridge  presented  him 
to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold.  In  1762  he  went  to  France, 
aiiid  two  years  after  to  Italy.  In  1767  he  left  York,  and 
came  to  London  to  publish  the  f^  Sentimental  Journey ;'' . 
but  his  health  was  now  fast  declining,  and,  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle  with  his  disorder,  he  died  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  Bond-street,  March  18,  1768,  and  was  buried  in 
the  new  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
jfieorge  Hanover-square, 

.  His  principal  works  consist  of  the  ^^  Tristram  Shandy,'* 
^he  *^  Sentimental  Journey,^'  and  some  volumes  of  **  Ser- 
mons/' Several  letters  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
which  partake  much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  his  other 
ANTorks.  Were  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  his  character 
fcom  these,  it  would  appear  that,  with  more  laxity  of  mo- 
rals than  becomes  the  clerical  character,  be  was  a  man 
abounding  in  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  humanity ;  but 
4faeije  were  many  well-known^  circumstances  in  his  life 
jwhijch  proved,  that  he  was  more  an  adept  in  the  language 
than  the  practiqe  of  these  virtues. 

The  works  of  few  men,  however,  attracted  more  notice 
/than  those  of  Sterne  during  their  publication  from  1759 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  appeared  an  humourist  of 
great  originality,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
sentimental  writers  which  may  be  said  still  to  flourish. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  delineated  the  feelings  of  a  tender 
heart,  the  sweetness  of  compassion,  and  the  duties  of  hu- 
xaanity,  in  more  elegant  or  striking  colours,  although  he 
•was  grossly  deficient  in  that  practice  which  is  above  all  lan- 
guage and  all  expression. 

As  an  original  writer,  Sterne's  merit  has  been  lately 
disputed  in  an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
^Msmcbester  memoirs,,  and  has  since  been  published  in  a 
separate  fprm  by  Dr.  Ferrian  This  ingenious  writer  has 
incontestably  traced  many  very  striking  sentiments  and 
passages  from  our  author's  works,  to  Burton's  ^  Anatomy 
t0{  Melancholy,"  bishop  Hall's  works,  and  other  books  not 
generally  read.  Yet  with  these  exceptions,  for  exceptions 
they  certainly  are,  enough  will  remain  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  Sterne,  to  prove  that  both  in  the  language  of 
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sentiment  and  the  delineation  of  character,  he  was  in  a  vety 
high  degree  original,  and  altogether  so  in  thdse  indecencies 
which  disgrace  his  most  popular  writings.  * 

STERNHOLD  (Thomas),  an  English  poet  and  psalnioJ 
dist,  was  bom,  according  to  Wood's  conjecture,  in  Hamp«- 
shire,  and^  as  Holinsbed  i^ays,  at  Southampton ;  bui 
Atkins,  in  his  History  of  Gloucestershire,  expressly  af- 
firms, that  he  was  born  at  Awre,  a  parish  about  twel^re 
miles  Arom  Gloucester ;  and  adds,  that  bis  posterity  turned 
papists,  and  left  the  place.  He  studied  for  some  time  ac 
Oxford,  but  not  long  enough  to  take  any  degree.  By  some 
interest  that  he  had  at  court,  he  was  preferred  to  the  office 
of  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.  which  he  discharged 
so  well  that  he  became  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king, 
who  by  bis  will  left  him  a  legacy  of  an  hundred  marks; 
Upon  the  decease  of  king  Henry,  be  was  continued  jn  the 
same  employment  by  Edward  VI.  and  having  leisure  16 
pursue  his  studies,  he  acquired  some  degree  of  esteem 
about  the  court  for  his  poetical  talents.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  piety,  in  his  morals  consequently  irreproachable,  and 
was  a  stedfast  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  Referma* 
tion.  Being  offended  with  the  immodest  songs,  whieh  were 
then  the  usual  entertainment  of  persons  about  the  eourt^ 
he  undertook  to  translate  ihe  Psalms  into  English  metre, 
hoping  the  courtiers  might  find  in  them  a  proper  antidote 
and  substitute  for  their  licentious  songs:  but  he  died  iri 
1549,  without  completing  the  work.  His  will  was  proved 
Sept.  12tb  of  that  year,  and  in  it  he  is  styled  groom  of  fait 
fnajekty^s  robes;  and  it  appears  that  he  died  seized  of  lands 
to  a  considerable  value  in  Hampshire  and  Cornwall. 
*  He  lived  to  versify  only  fifty-one  of  the  Psalms,  ^wbick 
were  first  jirinted  by  Edward  Whitchurch  in  1549.,  wilhr 
the  title  ^^  AH  such  Psalms  of  David  as  Thomas  Stern^olde 
late  grome  of  the  kinges  majestyes  robes,  did  in  his  lyfe.- 
tyme  drawe  into  Englysfae  metre.**  *  This  book  is  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI.  by  the  author,  and  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  prepared  by  bim  for  the  press ;  but  Wood,  tnd  his 
foHowers,  are  mistaken,  in  saying,  that  Stemhold  caused 
tnusiical  notes  to  be  set  to  his  Psalms,  for  they  were  pub- 
iisbed,  both  in  1549  and  1552,  without  notes;  the  first 
edition  with  notes  did  not  appear  until  1 5S2  ^.     Sir  John 

'    *  Amei  t^kes  notice  of  another  wprk  by  Sterobold,.  <*  Certayoe  chapters  of  Ihe 

Prouerbs  oif  Soiomon  drawen  into  metre,"  printed  in  155}, 

1  Life  prefixed' to  bis  WiDrks'.    *  .        . 
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Hawkins  thinks  /it  worthy  af  Femark,  that  both  in  France 
and  Engtand  the  Psalms  were  first  translated  into  vulgar 
metre  by  laymen ;  and,  which  is  very  singular,  by  cour- 
tiers. Marot  was  of  the  bedchamber  to  Francis  I.  and 
Sternhold  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
TVL  Their  respective  translations  were  mot  completed  by 
themselves,  and  yet  they  translated  nearly  an  equal  num* 
bar  of  Psalms,  Marot  fifty,  and  Sternhold  fifty-one. 

Sterahold's  principal  successor  in  carrying  on  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  was  John  Hopkins,  who  was  admitted 
A.  B.  at  Oxford  in  1544,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
afterwards  a  clergyman  of  Suffolk.  He  was  living  in  1556; 
Warton  pronounces  him  a  rather  better  poet  than  Stern- 
hold. He  versified  fifty-eight  of  the  Psalms,  which  are 
distinguished  -by  his  initials.  Bishop  Tanner  styles  him 
^  poeta,  ut  ea  ferebant  tempora,  eximius  ;'*  and  Bale, 
*^  Britannicorom  poetarum  sui  temporis  non  infimus  ;^* 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
to  Fox's  **  Acts  and  Montiments,"  are  some  stanzas  of  his 
which  6eein  to  justify  this  character.  Five  other  Psalms 
were  translated  by  William  Whittingham,  the  puritan  dean 
of  Durham,  and  be  also  versified  the  decalogue,  the  prayer 
immediately  after  it,  and  very  probably  the  Lord's  prayer^ 
the  creed,  and  the  hytnn  ^^  Veni  Creator ;''  all  which  fol- 
low the  singing-psalms  in  our  version.  Thomas  Norton 
(See  Norton)  translated  twenty-seven  more  of  the  psalms; 
Robert  Wisdome  the  twenty-fifth,  and  also  wrote  that  once 
very  popaiai^  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  version,  <'  Preserve 
us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word,"  &c.  which  is  a  literal  trans* 
latioD  of  Luther's  hymn  uponi  the  same  occasion.  Eight 
psalms,  which  complete  the  whole  series,  have  the  initials 
W.  K.  and  T.  C.  butVe  have  no  account  of  either  of  these 
authors. 

The  complete  version  was  first  printed  in  1562,  by  John 
Day,  entitled  '*  The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into 
English  metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others, 
conferred  with  the  Ebrue;  with  apt  notes  to  sing  theni 
witball:"  Heylin,  who  seems  to  have  a  singular  aversion  to 
psalmody,  says  that  *^  this  w&s  a  detice  first  taken  up  in  France 
by  one  Clement  Marot,"  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Luther, 
and  before  his  time,-  John  Huss,  and  the  Bohemian  bre- 
thren, had  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  German  lap- 
guage,  which  they  sung  to  what  Dr.  Burney^calls  unison** 
ous  and  syllabic  tunes,  that  were  either  adopted  or  imitated 
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by  all  posterior  reformers.  In  the  editioo  of  1462.  ib^ 
tunes  are  chiefly  German,  and  still  used  on  the  continent 
by  Lutherans  and  C^lvinistSy  as  appears  by  collation,  par- 
ticularly the  melodies  set  to  the  i2ih,  Uib|  113th,  124tl^ 
127th,  and  i:i4th  Psalms. 

The  original  motive  to  the  undertaking  of  Sternhold  and: 
his  coadjutors  was. not  solely  the  introduction  of  Psatm<f 
singing  into  the  English  protestant  churches ;  it  bad  also 
for  its  object  the  correction  of  public  morals^  as  appears 
from  the  declaration  contained  in  the  title-page  of  our 
common  version,  and  which  has.  been  cotxtinued  in  all  the 
printed  copies  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  this 
day,  ^*  Set  forth  and  allowed  tq  be  sung  in  churches  of  the 
people  together,  before  and  after  evening  prayer,  as.  also 
before  and  after  sermon ;  and,  moreover,  in  private. houses^ 
for  their  godly  solace  ai>d  comfqrt,  laying  apart  all  ungodly 
songs  and  ballads,  which  tend  only  to  the  uourishtnent  of 
vice,  and  the  corrupting  of  youth.'"  About  the  beginqing 
of  tbe  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  these  Psalms  were  printed 
along  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  that  Heylin's 
nice  distinctions  between  an  alloimncCf  which  he  calls  a 
connivance,  and  an  approbi^tioni  seem  to^be  unnecessary, 
and  certainly  are  inconclusive.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's 
version,  be  its  merit  what  it  may,  had  all  the.  sanction  it 
could  have,  th^t  of  undisturbed  use,  in  all  churches  and 
chapels,  for  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it  has  not  ye| 
entirely  yielded  to.  that  of  Tate  and  Brady.  On  its  poeti* 
cal  merits  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter.  It  is  valii^ble 
chiefly  as  a  monument  of  literary  antiquity,  and  .as  fixing 
the  sra  of  an  important  addition  to  public,  worship,,  a  sub- 
ject which  we  regret  to  observe,  both  Mr.  Warton  and  Dr« 
£urney  have  treated  with  unbecoming  levity. !  . 

STESICHORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  .born  at 
Himera,  a  pity  of  Sicily,  in  the  seve;iih  century  6.  C» 
His  name  was  originally  Tysias,  but  changed  to  Stosichonis, 
on  account  of  his  being  the  first  who  tau^t  the  chorus  to 
dance  to  the  lyre.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
first  rank  for  wisdom  and  authority  among  his  fellow  citi-* 
zens;  and  to  have  had  a  great  hand  in  the  transactions 
between  that  state  and  the  tyrant  Phalaris.  He  died  at 
Catana  in  Sicily  at  above  eighty,  in  the  year  S5Q  B.  Q.  and 

1  HawkiDS  an^  Burney*t  Hist,  of  Music. — ^Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetr^.-^Ath. 
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the  people  were  so  sensible  of  the  honour  his  relics  did  the 
city,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  them  against  the  claims  of 
the  Himeriuns.  Much  of  this  poet's  history  depends  upon 
the  authority  of  Phalaris's  epistles ;  and  if  the  genuineness 
of  tiiese  should  be  given  up,  which,  is  now  the  general 
opinion,  yet  we  may  perhaps  collect  from  them  the  esteea> 
and  character  Stestchorus  bore  with  antiquity.  We  have 
ho  character  of  bis  works  on  record :  Suidas  only  tells  us, 
in  general,  that  he  composed  a  book  of  Ijrrics  in  the  Do- 
f ian  dialect ;  of  which  a  few  scraps,  not  amounting  to 
threescore  line?,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Fulvius 
Ursinns,  at  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo.  Majesty  and  greatness 
inake  the  common  character  of  his  style :  and  Horace 
speaks  of  his  "  Graves  Camoenae."  Hence  Alexander,  ia 
Dion  Chrysostom,  reckons  him  among  the  poets  whom  a 
prince  ought  to  read  :  and  Synesius  puts  him  and  Homer 
together,  as  the  noble  celebrators  of  the  heroic  race.  Quin« 
tilian's  judgment  6n  his  works  will  justify  all  this:  ^^  the 
force  of  Stesichorus's  wit  appears,"  says  he,  "  from  the 
subjects  he  has  treated  of ;  while  he  sings  the  greatest  wars 
and  the  greatest  commanders,  and  sustains  with  his  lyre  alL 
the  weight  and  grandeur  of  an  epic  poem.  For  he  makes 
his  heroes  speak  and  act  agreeably  to  their  characters :  and 
had  he  but  observed  moderation,  he  would  have  appeared 
the  fairest  rival  of  Homer.  But  he  is  too  exuberant,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  contain  himself:  which,  though  really 
a  fault,  yet  is  one  of  those  faults  which  arises  from  an 
Abundance  and  excess  of  genius."  ^ 

STEVENS  (William),  a  very  worthy,  benevolent,  and^ 
learned  citizen  of  London,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  March  2,  1732.  His  father  was  a' 
tradesman,  residing  in  that  parish,  and  his  mother  was 
sister  of  the  rev.  Samuel  Home,  rector  of  Othdm,  near 
Maidstone,  in  Ke^t,  and  aunt  of  the  late  ea^cellent  Dn 
Home,  bishop  of  Norwich.  His  father  died  when  he  wag 
in  his  infancy,  and  being  educated  with  his  cousin,  George 
Home,  an  attachment,  froni  similarity  of  disposition,  com- 
xnehced  between  them,  which  led  to  the  same  studies  in 
fherr  future  lives,  although  their  destinations  were  so  dif- 
ferent. When  little  more  than  fifteen,  Mr.  Home  was  sent 
fo  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  at  the  same  period,  being  only 

i  Qointilian  lost.  lib.  X.  cap.  L-^Voss.  de  Poet.  Grsec.— Fabrir»  Bibl.  Grac. 
•«-B^rney'8  UisU  of  Music,  vol.  I. 
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fourteen^  in  August  1746,  was  placed  as  an  apprentice 
with  Mr.  Hookham,  No.  68,  Old  Broad-street,  an  eoiineat 
wholesale  hosier,  and  in  this  house  be  lived  and  died.  Tbd 
cousins  now  coaimunicated  by  correspondence,  in  which 
Mr.  Home  informed  his  friend  of  the  studies  in  which  be 
was  engaged,  while  Mr.  Stevens  spent  all  his  leisure  time; 
in  acquiring,  by  his  own  labour  and  industry,  that  know-f 
ledge  which  the  young  acadeo^ician  was  amassing  under 
better  auspices.  By  such  means  Mr.  Stevens  acquired, 
not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  Ian<» 
guage,  but  also  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  literature,  and  became  also  an  excellent  theo- 
logian. All  this  was  performed  amidst  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  when  that  term 
expired  in  1753,  his  master  employed  him  for  a  year  as 
his  assistant,  and  then  rewarded  bis  fidelity  and  upright 
conduct,  by  taking  him  into  partnership.  Mr.  Stevens, 
after  this,  continued  to  pursue' his  business  with  his  usual 
activity  for  many  years  with  little  alteration  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  When  Mr.  Hookham  died«  his  nephew 
Mr.  Paterson  succeeded,  with  whom»  and  Mr.  WatlingiK>n) 
Mr.  Stevens  conducted  the  business,  as  chief  partner^  un- 
til 1801,  when  he  relinquished  a  great  part  of  the  profits, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  business,  and 
to  dedicate  more  of  his  time  to  the  society  of  the  friends 
that  he  loved,  and  to  those  studies  in  which  he  delighted, 
About  two  years  before  bis  death,  he  gave  up  the  whole 
concern  to  Mr.  Paterson,  with  whomy  however,  he  conti- 
nued to  board  till  his  death. 

His  leisure  time,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  dedi- 
cated to  study,  to  intercourse  with  learned  men,  and  to 
the«duties  pf  benevolence  and  devotion.  His  reading  was 
extensive,  and  his  taste  may  be  understood  from  the  plan 
of  his  studies.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  generally 
called  the  Apostolic  fathers;  he  had  twice  read  through 
Pr.  Thomas  Jackson's  Body  of  Divinity,  in  three  large  fo- 
lios ;  a  divine  for  whose  writings  bishop  Home  always  exr 
pressed  the  highest  respect.  The  works  of  bishops  Au". 
drews,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  dean  Hickes,  were  quite  fami- 
liar to  Mr.  Stevens;  and  there  was  hardly  a  writer  of  mo- 
dern days,  at  all  celebrated  for  orthodox  opinions,  who  was 
unknown. to  him.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  bewfeis 
held,  as  a  theologian,  that  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
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lonce'said  of  him,  **  Here  is  a  man,  who,  tliougb  not  a  bishop, 
yet  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character  ii^ 
tb^  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  ;*'  and  the 
late  bishop  Horsley,  who  was  not  given  to  flattery,  when  on 
one  occasion  Mr.  Stevens  paid  bim  a  compliment  on  ac- 
count of  his  sermon,  said,  "  Mr.  Stevens,  a  complimeht 
froiii  you  upon  sucli  a  subject  is  of  no  inconsiderable  va- 
lue.'' Mr.  Stevens  was  alsb^  like  bishop  Home,  a  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson. 

In  1773. Mr.  Stevens  first  appeared  as  an  author,  if  we 
may  say  so  of  one  who  never  put  his  name  to  his  writ* 
ings,  by  publishing  ^'An  Essay  on  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  church,  wherein  are  set  forth  the 
form   of  its  government,   the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
tbe  limits  of  our  obedience,  by  a  layman.''     This  was  pub- 
lished  at    a   time   (the  preface   says)    '^  when    the  press 
teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  against  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  our  religion  :  and  even  the  news- 
papers  were  converted  into  trumpets  of  sedition  by  the 
enemies  of  the  church."     Thirty  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  tract  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge placed  it  on  the  catalogue  of  their  publications  witb 
the  name  of  the  author,  one  of  whose  primary  motives  for 
writing  it  was  the  effort  making  in  1773  to  get  rid  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  articles.    With  the  same  view^ 
.and  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wollaston,  rector  of  Chisler 
hurst  in  Kent,  haying  published  ^^  An  address  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  and  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  general,"  Mr.  Stevens  printed  "  Cursory  Obser- 
yatioos"  on  this  pamphlet,  with  a  mixture  of  playfulness 
atid  argument,   censurinjg;  him  for  being  friendly  to  the 
jscheme  then  in  view.     In  1776  he  published  ^*  A  discourse 
on^tbe  English  Constitution,  extracted  from  a  late  eminent 
writer,  and  applicable  to  the  present  times,"  which  were, 
it  may  be  remembered,  times  of  great  political  turbulence* 
In  the  following  year  he  published  two  distinct  works :  the 
iOne,  '^  Strictures  on  a  sermon  entitled.  The  Principles  of 
the  Revolution  vindicated — ^^preached  before  tbe  university 
of  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  1776,  by  Richard 
.Watson,  D.D.  F.R^S,  Regius  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
^university  ;"  and,  the  other,  "  The  Revolution  vindicated^ 
and  constitutional  liberty  asserted;  in  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Watson's  Accession  Sermon,  preached  before  the  uni- 
rersity  of  Cambridge  on  Oct.  25,  1776."     In  both  these 
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works,  he  contends  that  the  preacfaer  and  his  frlends^Mik 
deavour  to  support  doctrines  which,  if  followed,  would  de^ 
stroy,  and  not  preserve  the  constitution,  grounding  all  au-i^ 
tbority  in  the  power  of  the  people  :  that  the  revolution  (in 
1688)  intended  to  preserve,  and  did  preserve,  theconstittt^ 
tion,  in  its  pristine  state  and  vigour:  and  that  this  is  manir 
fe&t  from  the  convention,  founding  the  revolution  entirely*, 
on  the  abdication  and  vacancy  of  thd  throne« 

Prior  in  point  of  time  to  these  works  on  political  svb^. 
jects,  he  had  proved  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew^ 
language,  by  a  work  entitled  **  A  new  and  faithful  tranftlaf* 
tion  of  Letters  from  M.  L'Abb6  de  ■         Hebi^w  professor. 

in  the  university  of to  the  rev.  Benj.  Kenilicott,  &c." 

Whether  these  letters  were  translated  from  tb^  Fre6cb,  as 
the  title-page  imports,  or  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevent 
himself,  **  it  is  not,'*  says  his  learned  biographer,  ^^  material 
to  inquire.     The  object  of  this  publication  was  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  doctor's  proposals,  and  to  point: 
out  the  supposed  evil  tendency  of  the  plan."     In  this,  as  w^ 
have  noticed  in  our  account  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  Mr.  Stevena  : 
was  not  singular,  and  if  he  erred,  be  did  not  err  aloiie  ih 
his  judgment  upon  the  points  at  issue. — Although  Mr.  Ste*< 
vens  would  never  announce  himself  as  the  author  of  any  of 
the  preceding  works,  he  c^ollected  them   at  the  earnest  ^ 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  into  a  Volume,  which,  with  his 
characteristic  humility,  he  entitled  "  OvSbbf  ffya," — "  Th6 
Works  of  Nobody,"  and  gave  copies  in  presents  to  hi^ 
friends. 

In  1800,  he  was  again  induced  to  enter  the  fields  of  con- 
troversy, in  defence  of  the  opinions  partly  of  his  relation 
bishop  Home,  and  partly  of  his  friend  Mr*  Jones.  Mr. 
Jones,  in  his  life  of  bishop  Home,  bad  adverted  to  that  pre^ 
late's  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Hntchinson ;  but 
before  a  second  edition  was  wanted,  some  writers  had  at- 
tacked the  character  of  Dr.  Home,  as  an  HutcbinsoniaD ; 
and  Mr.  Jones  therefore,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  life,  pub*- 
lishedin  1799,  introduced  a  long  preface,  vindicating  the 
bishop,  and  shewing  that  the  Hutchiosonian  plan  was  qon^ 
sistent  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  preface  being  re- 
viewed  in  the  British  Critic  in  a  mauner  by  no  means  satis* 
factory  to  the  supporters  of  Hutchinsonian  opinious,  or  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Jones  (who  died  about;  this  time),  Mr;  Ster 
vens,  with  all  the  ardour  of  frie^ndshipy  and  with  all  the 
ability  and  spirit  which  bad  distinguished  him  in  his  .earlier 
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year^,  published  tinder  the  name  of  Ain,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  Nobody,  **  A  Review  of  the  Review  of  a  new  Preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's  Life  of  bishop  Home.** 
'The  last '  literary  work  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  was  en- 
Mged,  was  an  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Jones, 
m  12  vols.  Svo,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  that  excellent 
man,  composed  in  a  style  of  artless  and  pathetic  religious 
eloquence,  which  his  biographer  has  very  aptly  compared  to 
that  of  Isaac  Walton,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Stevens  he 
sttttes  other  similarities.  *'  Both  were  tradesmen ;  they 
were  both  men  of  reading,  and  personally  acquired  learn^ 
ifig;  of  considerable  theological  knowledge — well  versed 
in  that  book  which  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  all  theo- 
logy, the  Bible.  Both  were  companions  and  friends  of 
the  most  eminent  prelates  and  divines  that  adorned  the 
church  of  England ;  both  were  profound  masters  in  the  art- 
of  holy  living  f  and  of  the  same  cheerfulness  of  disposition, ' 
&c.  &c.'*  But  though  Mr.  Stevens  never  published  any  other 
work  that  can  be  called  his  own,  yet  he  was  always  con« 
sidering  how  the  world  might  be  benefited  by  the  labours 
of  others,  and  therefore  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  his 
learned  friend  Mr;  Jones,  in  the  publication  of  his  various 
works ;  and  ^fter  the  death  of  bishop  Home,  the  most  se- 
vere l6ss  he  ever  m^t  with,  he  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  volumes  of  his  sermons.  .  It  was  he  also 
who  suggested  to  the  bishop  the  "  Letters  on  Infidelity,** 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  exaggerated  character  of 
Home ;  and  to  him  the  bishop  addressed  them  under  the 
initials  of  W.  S.  esq. 

Mr.  Stevens  died  Feb.  6,  1807,  at  bis  house  in  Broad- 
street,  and  was  interred  in  Otbam  church*yard  in  the' 
county  of  Kent.  Otham  was  not  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
yet,  from  being  the  parish  of  his  maternal  relations,  he  had 
always  regarded  it  as  his  home ;  and  in  that  church-yard 
be  expressed  his  desire  to  be  buried.  Indeed  to  the 
church  of  Otham  he  had,  during  his  life-time,  been  a 
g^eat  benefactor,  having  laid  out  about  600/.  in  repairing 
and  adorning  it.  An  epitaph  has  since  been  placed  on  a 
marble  tablet,  containing  a  jlist  summary  of  his  excellent 
<^aracter:  For  a  more  minute  detail  of  it,  and  particularly 
of  his  extensive  charities,  both  as  an  individual,  and  as- 
treasurer  of  queen  Anne's  bouhty,  which  office  he  held 
many  years,  and  it  afforded  to  him  a  wide  scope  for  bene- 
volent exertion  ;  for  many  admirable  traits  of  temper  and 
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prqof^  of  t^lept,  ^ndrf^r  aa  .exaixif>le  pf^intcfrity^  privivl^ 
"KJ^Uieili  and  public  qs^fuloe^s,  i^mb^  io  be 'Oiet  witby  we 
iimst  fe^r  t^  tbfsi  ^^  ^a»oii:s  of  WiiUai|i  Stevens,  esq.!' 
{^Qt^  for  {>maAe.  ^if tribution  in  181^2,  $vo,  and  in  l^it 
fpir  aaiip.  Tbis  fpc^  interesting  and  iDatr¥iftivii&  work  is  thft. 
ifeil'-known,  .allbpugb  npt  ^vowed»  productioQ  gi's^  learnpd 
jpdge,  wbo  bas  ably  proved  *^how  mqcb  every  man' b« 
i^  in  )^i»^ppmmi.  e^en  under  very  discom^giog  circum-?. 
sl4PQes9  by  dilig^i»ce,  fidelity,  ^d  aueotio;i,  .to  advaiHse 
h^9mp\{yUQt  only  in  worldly  prQaperity»  but  ia  learnittg  and 
wisdoixi,  in  purity  qf  Jife^  and  in  mori^l  and  te\igion9  ksu}w^ 
lf^ge>"  aq4  Jtbat  ^'  a  lif^  of  ^be  strictest  piety v^fld  devotioti 
ta  God,  apd<.of  the  wsfqi^t  and.  moat  exi^eosive  ^beneiio^ 
leQoe  to  pur  fellow  meny  is  Hri^ly  coimpatible  witb  tbe 
utfpo^t  cheerfuinesa  of  xlisposfttion,  witfa^tU  mtiooai  plear 
sui»S|  and  witb  all  tbegaietyi  wbieb  yqiing  peDftonasiiM^ 
raily  feeL"*  <  -     ...  r  . 

STE VIN,  STfivmus  (Sufour),  a  ,f  lemisb  ^matiieBiaticiaii. 
(tfBrugesy  wbo  died  in  i.^3,  was  master  of* matbeipal^ci 
to  prinoe  Mawrice  el  Nassau^  and  inspector  of  tba^j^kesin. 
fJoUaod.  )t  ia  said  be. was  tbe  inveqtprof  tbe  ^iUngif^bar 
riots,  sometimesr  made  use  of  ifi^HoiliHid.  He  wi^  %  gofo4 
practical  matfaenDatieian  an4  faeabf^nisHi  mdwasaetbor^ei 
seireral ; useful  works  :  as,  treatises  on  ju;itiHDetie»  alg0bi% 
geometry,  statics,^,  optics,  tngononvMfVi  geograpbgr,  mUfki: 
nomy,  foctifioatioin,  and  maay  Qtbffrai  iortfaefiiDutch  lw«» 
guage^  wbipb  «^re  translated  tnta  Latin,  by .SnelUus,  and. 
Piriqted  i^  tmEO.yobiQies  folio.  Tbere  arf^-^Mo  two  editions 
in  the  Freucb  language,  in  folio,  botb^iiiinlied  at  JLeydea^. 
tbe  wm  in  i^OS^iuoi'lbe  otberrini^;^^  )v«itb  ciurioos  notes 
a^addi|ioas,-byi  Albert  ^jrirard^'  In '.Qr4iletitonra  Dk'^ 
tioa^ury,  art*  Al^GSSRA,?  Ahieir^  dm  a  partseu^laviiaoeoum  of 
§iei?in.s  inventions  and  impnoi^meiita^  ^vbipb  w^^^ioMi^aiid 
ii^genipus*?  if      -  .     •  i  uan  j^  ,-  j-i  -ttji.  ■,«       i^-i  • 

ticad.  wmer»  was;boi3i  a^  EdinbergbyiQclt  kPi'l7ib9«^.^Iiil« 
fetber  w^a  sir  Jemos  Stewart'  of  l^opsitveesiubarli  seiieiiont. 
general  for  iM^otlapd,  a^d  ^bi^jpiplhterimiM^^A^  dangbter^. 
^.sir  Hugb  Pftlrya^pHe  pf  |4prt^  pfi39)ick»  b^rt..jt»eiiMktiii 
of  tbe^tpUege  of  justipe.  io>£fotlaudw.  After  wmie/olamoal^ 
€tdacation> .  i^t  .tbp>  fcbool  oil  I^ortb  Berwick^  io^iEasfe  liOn 
thiaa,    be<wM  tff^mi^e^  to*  ibp  luiiver^y  of  ^inb^i^i 

1  Memoirs  as  above,  ^  J^o|eri.-r-G«p.  Pict,-r;HttttoiA'fl^  jP||j^|..   ; 
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^vliece^  in  addition*  ta  tlie  other  sciences  usutlly  taught 
thjere»  he  made  faiinseK  welt  acquainted  with  the  Romm 
lavy  ai)d  btHtory,  and  the  muntcipai  law  of  Scotland^  He 
then  went  to  vfae  bar  as  an  adrocatO)  and  published  an 
acute  and  infrenious  thesis  on  that  occasion,  having  before 
submitted  btniat If,  as  is  usual,  to  a  public  examination  by 
tiie  faculty  of  advocates. 

A  few  oionths  after  this  introduction  tp  the  practice  of 
bis  profession,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  made  t)ie 
tour  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy^. 
which  employed  him  for  nearly  five  y^ars ;  after  which,  in 
1740,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  two  years  after  mar* 
ried.lady  Franees  Wemyss,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss«  One  of  his  biographers  observes,  that  his  return 
4a>tbe  bar  was  aaxiously  expected  by  his- friends  and  eouo* 
tryjipen,  and  his  absencie  from  h  was  impated-to  the  infliiN 
ence  of  certain  connections  of  a  poUtical  natui^,  which  be 
bad  formed  abroad,  and  parttcularly  at  Rome.  . 
•  A  few  qianths  after  his  marriage  aKvacaticy  took  pfawein 
i;})e  represeptation  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  ExHw^ 
burghi  when«rir  J«mes  took  an  active  part  ift  opposition  to 
the  interest  of  Robert  Dundas,  esq.  of  •  Arnisaonn  one  cf- 
tbe  senators  of  the  college  of>justice,  who  happened  to'pret- 
^ide  at  the  meting  of  the*  eieciors  for  the  county  of 
EdinbuJ^h^  aod  omitted  to  call  over  si^  James's  name^:  on 
the  roll  of  the: electors,  on  account  of  >aii  alleged  insuffi^- 
cieacy  of  right  to  TOle  on  that  oecas4oii-  .On  this  account 
Mr.  JQfundas  became  the  object  of  a  l^al  prosecution  by 
s^Y  James,  as  having  disobeyed  the  act  of  parliament  ref- 
lating to  tberolb  of  leHeotcMrs  of^  reenbeva  of  parliament  for 
cofituies  in  SeoUand.  When,  in  the  oou^rse  of  litigationi 
this  )cause>caNi»  to  be  beard  before  tbe^college  of  justice^ 
sitf  JaiDtes  pknided  his  ewtv  cause  with  .so  much  eloquence; 
and  in  ao  masterly  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Dundas  (commonlji 
called  lord'  Arnaston),  though  a  jt^dge,  came  down  from 
^#  b^iiicbi^ild  defended  htmi»elf  at  the  bap;  an  appear- 
%iKC^  v^y  nneonimon,^  and  demoi^strative  of  tbe  high  sensa 
be  had4^.ib0  abilities  of  bist opponent.  *  "Sbts  extraordinary 
appeafait€e:o^K)ttr  aatlior  gave^  the  ;^reatest  hopes  of  hii 
p«ofesBionatabiil^d%  add  impiiied  all  bis  friends  with  fresfct 
^eal  fe^bi8  Continuance ^at 'the bar;  bat  thesen^mentrami 
eaipagements  formeriy  mentfoned  ii*  ^1  probabiiity  pre-^^ 
vented  sir  James  from  availing  himself  of  so  brilliant  an 
introduction. 
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"*  aiid  BCCottr^^^Rsli^U  of  Iw^  cbiltiltytfien,  arid  vendnrioi^ifaiiD- 
^^^^Ifn^ominD^il)  tib^' deHgtMe;  of  aiL  hi^  gn^sto'tonclfctmn^a* 
'^^^ibnd^y  bj  the  ^bariMs  artd'Vai^iiM^xif  bitfctm^enMoi^  md 
'  ^  ih&  pblttier  affrit^ail^nf  nf  bis  mtHkienfe  Md  atldivas.  Aimiog 
^''^^thoke  tinere  ibanj  ^f  tlie  Htodtrfom'pe««6i|ii>wl»«tfi6r<?e^ 
^  ^^irga^ed  'in  '^^h«  atfMipt  to  pliM^  die  PiwtetKbr  <i^  cdie 
'  '^brbrte  in  '17*5.  ^A^  toe'wa^'by  far  tbe-  aWeBt«  itiaB'^:»Aat 
<''^Hy^^^ih^  i9Lik>We^^m^^ge&  h«fB^  to  uprite |>riace  Chadss* 

Matidh  IMviflfj^  bMti  givM  tif  his^«faorerkiv<|h«i«  affabrn'^be 

Sidbglit  It^vufdlgifit,  '6n  tb^  fMitirerof  tbeoctniifnt^  :«o4e»re 
Htahi^^arid'WM  «)rc^(^>«tftof^8iid^^  biUrjofrfiRi-  | 

jiAhtf  n)tV/Md'  tMis*  ^^Mei%d'4iii  «Kihe<lkroii»<bi»<oeqi*ryj9He 
^^dbfose^Ffanc^  forMft  residMcie'tiurtng^die  finit  ita  ijrnhiof 
his  ^bhhrAitfktti^i  afUrd  vi^as  i^biefly  at'Angoaiesaie/^vteedlie 
Applied  hith^^  ib  the^  ^Udy^  «f  tfaos6>  siibjecatstwMehfflre 

treated  in   bis  works,  particularly   finance,  and  collcolied 
Bat  Vl^t  ibagASfttoe  ^i^  ftms^i%tatiiyg^0'Ctae>i^e^€&fUefi4^bich 
^^?im  Jb'e  {thlindkn6n  tttt  some  oif  tb^  ^mmr inirtoDS  mudhin- 
:  Her^A^g'tif^ptei^^tf  bi»  *' »ritioii3les^ol'.Poliril;al<(iEtti)ao. 
'  in^:'*     Ffbcn  the  tofortnatton^'on' ^fhasd  ^^ibjectsiwbidifiie 
'dbtsdhed  "ih  fVanc^,  befv^s  ^nubled  'toetton^saqmbfiaiitfte 
\crf  tb^tWoi  natri^ns,  ad  #6)bas'^^>gifeabtt  Tlory/iobesaRcidnd 
Vf&tifc^taecbiSnt^b^'tlr^^tbMvmfte^  tfaebFiicuriivftMMiies 
''llrtiii^h'ct^bsidtf'tfa'^'^itt^  4ihtipwti  M^^^eifomtM  pBamlof 

'  $ehniiJe^^fn(^e«iV^4«'«beyaJi«^tf<Mt^ 

^"^^tittcrfc^ie  d^e^ 'Gre^^^^^t$ti  ten 

'  t^etxiobtii^xitAi^  dm  ^m  Mke^tfm^£tL^f^t9Wtm9  bXbis 
'  %ml^^  %a^>iftt<^({^'<tN  ^ivfifrtg  d&fltMS  ;jr  Mitzdfae 

X  'jnHnt^g"  tiF  it '  v^^ ^mm^vtH^im^  ^at^niedibpbui^Mbitndn- 

^^^  '%fiiteteir fetrttes-^fe^^d^^a^iroady  dlorib^^heMgAf  jwut—un 
-  fi^ihee-^^d  ereM^'Bi'ift^litl^  ^McllifitdRfiibalieAdfitcMiebyjihe 

<  th^6ceedib^  bn^  tA^/^i4mMooei  hWf»6iritoififMdoqhiurnter, 
^  Mr  "Wbldb"  4i^  b^^  l^dlrdfi^r i^e>  aA>jMriiC|^  itnpidbn, 
^^  itf  fim)nt^1fitgluy^i§k$b''t^t)tiM 

^  tbe  iinprisdffttieM  ^f^'tisj^sirsoiijubiitt  iMfe  nrasUikid<tato>6is- 
^-'toi^eVed/    B6m^  t!}bMs  liltetnb^«M«ibfb(^ 
^  inittfe^or  (ibtsx&lhb^h  ^hmtdwi^mtiet&i^  nor 


s  T  E  w  A  kr-n^  E  N  fi  A  M.     ^:^^as 

6tod  |iaM)eir>iPriii->tdlitit«d  for  bim^/^€^gbulii9!i»repi  i^bftn- 

'iiffli^  attd  psHlicbtaurtjr  4li0O«igb  tbiaof  loird  QW)?^,  Hy  tbe 

mtelrposirtim  oFisir  Jtm^'a  neplievf,  tha  )pnpe$j^t  .earl  of 

BJBvcbad^theii'kml Cardross ;  and sAibongb ^tkif  was  not t^eti 

niMcueMAkl^  yet  iR'4l76^7  f»ft  iaoies  wiui^loilly^resiored  to  bis 

:  matiite  ccomtry^  mod  t^  bU  cuitenfibip^  wub-  d^  |r|af;iQU8 

?  ^pTobauiMivf  of  ifttt  di*ee0Dii^'so^^ejigru     Ue  (bon  Jreti^ed 

:kD  Ws  pHtema)  ifihierK«nee,.«iid  -epDunued  to.etert  )a\% 

fiicikiesffbr  the  baneBt'of  bi$  coniury.     He  repaired /i^ie 

>Blwili4^ii  of  bis  aiice9t«Mrs^  iuiprovad  h^  neglected  acres, 

tt^:forwlmk  the  knpraveaieRta  of  trbe  province  iqi  wbich-rhe 

tesided^   by  tpromoiiHg.  high-roads,  bridgesi   agricuUurey 

«Dd  maikiifiiHBUsr^s  I  paMisfaitig'Ot  this  ^ime,  for  the  use  of 

the  pttblic^(aor>anoftytniou»  plan  for  tjie  cQnstructioq  ofyan 

4kct '  of  parliaiaent  to  reflate  tbe  iappJicaliop  i^f  th^  $iJ».tote 

'  labmr.of' the  peasqnu  and  otbefS' iipon -the  pub|icjroai^s ; 

the^prsatesa'pavt  of/wliich  treatise*  bas  beoA  s^ince  adopted 

sn  >  the-  framing  oidjuis  for  tba  different  couoties  in  Sqpt« 

/' iii'Ai}17a,'»be*ivas.einplayedy K)iV'.tbe ^g^Qe^QUS  oiffei'.p^lii^ 

gnaintitioositarviceAy  by  tb«  East-.  ladia  Coj^pauy  of  Qi:peLt 

< 'Britaiti^. to  'consider  the  most  likely»^etl^i^.ot.reg'uIa{^g 

•'tbt'doiit^iB  tkeie  aettlemetusi  add^n  v(b«  y4^  1772,^  at 

•their  raspiesft^  he  pubJisbed'  the  xesults  of  bis  JabQi)ra,on 

liiaa*-^b)ent;  tnr  a  *  treatise  ervtUleid   V  Tbe,rpri,^<Hple|^of 

Moiii9)r(apphad)tici  the  ptfeseat  ita&e  ofi  tlv9  C|^i^  of  fiepgia)/'^ 

la  'a.  ktter' to  lord  Booban>  ha.  qoi^v^y^ d  a  p)^  for  a^ge- 

neml  unifbrAity  of  w^gtitsfisodt  m^s)Kef|rv^  woi^.of  gfipat 

iofpiQittiy  andrfeaenmtfi  wbicb  w|ia>')Mv!eiHle^  to  b^yi^bi^n 

laid  hcfQa»thef90«i^resvP«e¥iaas,ti9^ib^  ppaf}^pf,^jj§3^   It 

hHBBrtierittftBt'a«.iTubing)9i^  in  S$«uibiaj^79jict'iiii)4ily;  'co^f^^f^ed 

aiid  eniai^edi^^t/CtirUsess^hM  %9%t,i(^  QIyji^d|tle._^^)^t- 

kdd^)  iiic  Marcfo  l>7i7'8<^aad  piiblifbe4'^JC9R4^n  ii^.nJ^O. 

.Iajtk^tjBfiisimer'€i£  }hn%  berSf9tibiQ)9eit|^9/i9qifire^,^j/7f;}ely 

kito  tbeslale  of^tl^idistinery  w^ht^ff^ejff^  ian4,  tj^e  ;^4x§f  ue 

maamii  fimadt,  lyrWob  «i»sMggea|^  by^t^j;^.oflyjla^fl|^W^ 

'liad^ffix>eeededi;.<fromi)ai|i  a^t  of  pai^'^^^^Dl;^  f^^^%j^g,'{h^ 

*kw&Lsbe'0&ve88ekf(»hUi^ib«Nill^tion»^;i>fi^  spirit(^;fp>d 

thsiaripoiiaif>iiiof.»taxgtn  S«oi)a«4,^H9|l  tatbs(|^f>  I^Pftl^^^t 

TQfs.qiiill  ^irits2.tfae»|;eiieraLf#MU  ^n^bis  in^iyiar^ilji/s  ii^o- 

^yiBOualy i pNiblisbe^*!!)}  the  :fi^iob¥^i  il^tHViB  VW*4fe  ^^ 

OoiobertS,  177^;?  and  tbe,^|)#fM^ulfr  ^pfj^jon^  witjf;|be 

■Muemab  b«  badl(Uaed|l^^futr|^^^iM^^q,airie|^4r!l^d^f* 
IkmeiDt. :.  This  .pabli«aliw  (bi4  .<N^(^f c|irtf^>  P^^^WIiif^^* 


:*Q6  S  T  E  W  A  R  T*  D  E  N  H  A  M. 

eminties  in  Scotland  from  dnteriAg  into,  crodo  retdi«tioii$ 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  importancei  In  17(iO^  in  the  ben 
ginning  of  October^.air  James  waa  attacked  Uy  an  inikm^ 
.oiation  in  his  toe,  in  consbqueoce  of  the-  tOo  near.oatting 
of  atiaily  which,  from  tbe.tU  hltbtt  of  bb  body  atbbat  tinM^ 
.terminated^  towards  the  i»egjKming.of  November^  inamoiH 
tJficationA  The  progreaa  of  this  disorder  was  arrested  by 
.the  eopioua  use  of  the  Jesuits  bark;,  but  on  ibe  l^thtfrf 
that  month,  he  was  aeiaed  v^ith  ^a.^fever,  which  pul>.&n?eiid 
le.his  Hseful  and  taluahie  life  ontbe.2^th.  UisbiognH 
pber  adds^  '*  It  is  with  uncommon  satisfaotion  ihat'vwjfiadi 
it  in  oar  power  to  adorn  the  account  of  ibia  celebrated 
author,  by  adding  the  just  encomium  of  bis  -dosieaiic  nrtr» 
toes,  an.  accompaniment  too  often  wanting,  at  le^trwtidi 
irutb,  in  the  biography  of  illustrious  cbaraietevs. ;  Aa  a^  hsia» 
hand,  father^  master^  coB»paoion^  and  friend^  air  Jaaoes'a 
life^waa  diatinguisbed ;  and  to  all  these  excellent  quAlkiea^ 
that  rails  one  of.  public  spirit,  and  unweaiied  attention  t» 
the  interest  of  the  state,  were  eminently  conjoined"  i 

Sir  James  had^  by  the  lady  Fcaacea  Steuart^  a  daai^hter , 
who  died  aoon  after  her  birth  ;  and  the  piseaeotsiri James 
St^uart  Denham,  baroaet.        * 

.  Hi:s  ^  Ini|uiry  iiMto  the  |if inciptes -of  Boliitcal  GExsoboo^*' 
was  published  in  1767,;  2  vols.  4ta.  On  fthia  work  tiiens 
have  been  considerable  differences  of  :opsnion^  tend  tlieara^ 
thor  certaJhly  bas  never  •auvavfcedso  ouieh  attenlioiir.aa  hia 
great  rival  on  the  same  subject,! Dr.  Adase  Saftith,  indto'^.hai 
been  heard  to  obserwe  iJmiIl bejuMkariitood  sir  MdketiB xfB*^ 
tem  better  from  his.  comreraatioii  than  Icom  bis  vvinwatf^ 
The  work  was  repnbliahediji  -1805,  along  with  other  pieeesi 
from  his  pen,  in  6  vttls.i8vaj^V'   :  .         .    r       ^ 

STJEWART  (Mattbbw),  .art  ttmmtiit  aaatbeaulteian^ 
and . professor  of  BBathematies  in  sbe«ttoivetstj^..ofr;EdiiiH 
bjurght  was  tbe  son  of  the  relief  end  Mr.  DegiiidrSlewani^ 
minister  of  Roihsay  in  the  Isle  (o£  BuDe^iaiHi  mm  bafrn  aa 
that  place  in  1 7 1 7 .  After  beiving  finisbad  his.  eeuanh  at  dm 
gl^ammar  school,  being  intend^  hj:  Jiisi  faaher.  fer  tihe; 
church,  he  mras  seat  to  tlie  uaiveivky^of  i&lasgow,'aiHl  was 
entered  there  as  »  atudent  in  1734.  His  JMsdemical  studiei) 
were  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  suecess ;  aad  he  waa» 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  friencbhip  of  Dr.  Hittdbe- 

1  Life  by  lord  Bucfaaq  to  vol.  L  of  the  Transactioos  of  the  Society  of  An  , 
tiqaari^i^  of  Scotland  ;<-^lkd  another  preflxed  to  Ms  tirorks. 


ihti^  and  Dr.'iStihsort  the  cislebrated  gedmetHciin,  under 
whom  he  made  great  progress  in  that  science. 

'Mi*.  Stewart's  view^  made  it  necessary  for  hinV  to  atteiid' 
die  lectures  m  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1*^41  ;  and 
that  his  mathematical  studies  might  suffer  no  interruption^ 
faez^as  iudrodaced  by  Dr.  Sioison  to  Mr.  MacUuirin,  who 
was  tkeu  teaching  with  so  much  success  both  the  geometry 
and  the  pfaildsophy  of  Newton,  and  nndet  whom  Mr.  Stew**^ 
itrt  fxiade  that  proficiency  which  wasr  to  be  expected  froiti 
tlirabilitiai  of  such  a  pupil,  directed  by  those  of  do  gteat 
a  master.  But  the  moderti  analysis,  eren  wb^n  thus^poweK 
fully  recommended,  was  not  able  to  withdraw  bh  attention' 
fnom  tiierttiish  of  the  ancii^nt  geometry,  .whfck  he  Ii^d  itti<^ 
httbed  under  Dr.  Simson.  He  still  kept  up  a  regular  eor« 
respoadence  with  tins  gentleman',  gitiag  him  an  account 
ef'iris  progre£»,  and  of  his  discoveries  in  geometry/  vHiich 
Wiere  now  both  nucnerous  land  important^  and  receiving  id 
i^ftwn' many 'Curious  ccMnmuaication^  with  respect  to  the 
Loci  PlaTU,  ^od  the  Porisms  <rf  Euclid.  Mr*  Stewart  pur- 
sivatl  tins' latter  subject  ifi  a  different^  and  n^w  dif  fectkin^ 
and^iwas  led.to  tbe  dri^covefy  of  those  ciirims  aad  imbrest** 
ing  propositions,  which  were  published,'  bnder  the  title  of 
''6eoetalTbeoremtf,''*in  lt46,iwfaiGh,  although  giveh  wllb- 
aatcUie  demonstrations,  placed  their' discoverer  at  once 
amonif^tbe^eometticiatis  of  tbef  (irst'i&fcuhV  Tbeyare^  for 
th^  moBt]^arcy>Pdtisms^  thougir  Mr.  Steward '  Garekil  not  to 
anticipate .ibedisonrefies  6f  his  frie(td^:g|int^tkeni  only  the 
naove^of 'Tbeovems;  W-UleLJenga{^  tiM~  tbem,  Mr.  Stew&rt 
hcdrmiered  intxf  the<:M?Uarcl»^4surd  become 'iirinistenof  Rose'^ ' 
neatfa;  It  wai'  in  tbaltiretired  aiid:.ifC]tntantfQ  sitnadony  that 
he  discovered  the  greater  part  of  lhoi«*ftheoreiii&.;  tn  the 
amnmte  0f«a446,  ^se  inatbemMtk^ctiatfiin  I1ie  umietetility 
of'ifidinburgh  became  ^vacant,  by^iibe  death  of 'Mr.Maclau-^ 
ran*  The'**:GeheraI  Thewems^  *had  not  yet  appeared; 
Bfri  Stewart  a»aB  luiou^  only  ta  hia  frien<is ;'  add  ^  ej^es  of 
tbe  pQbi»  were  hkurally  turned  on  Mr:  Stirling,  wlio  then 
rojidedat  Leatdhiils^  and  wbo  was  well  kcKoWn  in. the  mathe- 
madcai  wevld.  Hd  faoweverdecliiiedlapfati^riivg  as  a  can- 
didnte  for  tbe  vacant  obaii']^^^^  and  several  others  were  n&mfid^. 
miong^  wliom  was  'Mrj  Stewart*  Upon  this .  occasion:i  he 
ptiated  his  ^^  Tbeorems^^  ^  which  igftve  bkm  a  decided  supft« 
riority  above  all  the  other  candidates.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  q{  {!din* 
burgh,  in  September  1747.  ^ 


♦08  S  T  jp  )V  A  |l  f.x 

Tbc  dotiei  of  this  office  gayp  9,  turn  ^ffm^hjfXf  ^isS^fi^ 
to  his  math'etfiaticat  pursuits,  and  led  biqa  M>  ^'i^k;^  o^  iltft 
most  simple  and  elegadt  means  of  explaining  thoi^  4i^c^|v< 
propositions,  which  were  hitherto  only.accessibj^  tpiOi^^ 
de^ly  versed  in  the  modern ,  ana)ysi9.  In  aoipg  thi^^d^ 
Wd*  pursuing  the  object  which,  of  all  other^^  j^  ,Q^H<  ^< 
defitly  wished  to  obtain,  viz.  the,  application  pi  gfpm^tS^ 
totueh  problems  as  the  algebraic  calculus  alone  ba^.jl^flf^  I 

thought  able  to  resolve.     His  solution,  of  Kiepl)^^!$  p^c^qm  ^ 

vfSM  the  first  specimen  of  this  kind  w^hicb  tie^^g^jif^  t^.i^; 
woAd'i  ahd  whf6li,  lintike  all  formpr  atteQ;ipt$,.,wa^  ^^Lpy^ij^ 
di«e«:t  itt  its  notethod  and  simple  in  its  principle^,  .^^f  Wdo 
petered  hi  Vol.  II.  of  the  *^  Assays  of  ^he  Philo^^^y^ic^jJ^tK 
cieiyof^Edinburgfa,'*  for  1756;  and  in  the  6rsjii,yQJftpi^^^ 
ibd'iaiide  iiH^Hection  are  some  other  propositiQi^,^y»  {^yg,  - 
wiilbb^ari^  Eti  extension  of  a  curioiis  theorj^mfn^tl^^jfom^^.. 

btfolmf Pappus.  ,    ..>.    f^'fr  A'    :'     ^0 

IS^  tSle  bourse  of  prosecuting  bis  plan  .Qfii}|TQiy)^|{|g|2f||$!^? 
th^^gber  parts  of  mixed  mathematics^  ,tn^  &^>'^^t,^g}^(Mq^f 
ple^'^fdfdi    of    ancient   demonstration,/,  .(;^e   prx^f\u((fg4j^t)^ 
"  TlAdft  Phf  sical  arid  Mathematical'  w))iq|i^^^ 
li^lM^  in  17%i.    Tn  the  first  of  thesg,  M;.  ^tif?y^^f)bi5fab 
down'tfa)^  doctrine  bf  centripetal  forces.^^a,se;f^ii,ofj5|3j^^ 
portions  dem'dhstrated,    the  quaclrature  OJ  yW^fffih  n^Ulgio 
adbitt^,  with  the  utmost  rigour^  aiiil  ^'jeju^j^  J^ 
vi^«''kti«)^irled^  of  mathematics.  excMt  ^jj^^^^cg^^  j^j 
pllrtfifegeotneiYyahd  or  conic  secU^ 

theM  j^o^dsldlbiis,  added  iq  the  clearhe^^^^^niolj/f^ig 
oflbbedemotif^tr^tionsVt'eTid^rs  this  triji(;t  jl^^^^esj^^eii^j^g 
taiy  w^ttse  6rph;(sicaf  a^^^ 

fouifd.    "hi  the  three  foflo wing  tra:ctsj  h;s  j^lj^t^i^^^  tg^-^d 
termiM^  %y  ^^-saJne  metliocf,*' th§  e.ij<fc5jj^j^jfl 
whi<sb  ^^rb  HtUe  tnotions  of  ^secondary  p|^net^]^^^ 


mowy^byit  n  d^termiiiatioh  of  W^'  sun^s^  di^^^e.j^^yi|>4^]i 

earcb*    3^  fihnttl  h  is  'we)l  kiiownt  is'  t^e  .;?iast ^ifficdtd 

subjec^«^#hI8ffm^ftfeiaWiicsH^^^^^^ 

be^fegwtte*,- tftcrtfdte,  thai  fiie'^aec^ihe  pf  ,«x,,&cwwftkirt 

"  ^Viifcis-  did  hot  i^Vfth^fiittl^9'pWsl/f  t(jj^^^ 
Injeg^'^^the  OjTth'e  sun;  4he  tV^^^^^ 

wbii*'WaifeNW^h1#p§eJi  A  IT^,.  had  turned  tiie  aUeuuon  at, 
mottrematf^Uo^  to^^ne^^olvttc^n  bf  thi$  curious  ppbl^ip; 
buD^en  i^^^SfT  tma^M  cif  ix8w''MUtQzn^une  the" 
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tAl^ft^tioifs  Were  from  which  that  SQluti^.iffM  to  be  de<<>; 
(firiec};  atid  ^o  hovir  many  accidents  %l\^  ^ere.ejqposedi;  ittn: 
was  itatorai  that  some  attempts  shQijildb/^.f^^  to^fuoer^q 
M^  the  tfhnensiqns  of  our  system. .by  ?ome  ^^bod  I^bwi 
u&^jeet  to  disappointment^  SmcH  ac^ordinglgr  wa$.  the  vdiQi^ 
itgii  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and  his  inq^uirie^  io^o  ,^bf^  Iujmw*  ihnv^i 
golarittes  hud  furbished  iiim  with  tb<P  me^a  afaaoooar. 
pIttWtigit. 

i^h^  t^ati^it  of  Veous  toqk  plaoje;  ,|J;ie  ^trpo opera  ri^>^ 
tiH^rredy  who-^had  viewed  the  curious  j^heiioq^i^H^,^  fr§mA^s 
nkMiCdl^ant' stations:  and  no  very  .'•ati^ff^pt^y  c^Vikttii^^ 
obHiiived  from  l^  tomparison  of  tbjeic  obs^w^^^ii^  4^ 
St^att  tht'fi  resoWi^d  to  apply  tbe.ipniM^l^b^bftdTiiA^ 
ref^y  faid  tlbwri ;  And  in  1763  published  .bif.^siiy  -^Wr^lbut 
" t8Utty.£)|>taTice/*  where  the  compuuUf^Q ,  b/eii?g  #«tUf^i]f  > 
inf^tfe';  the*  p^tr^Hax  6f  the  sun  was  found  tOr]^9Rf|:>t||i0M 


A"€ieteniiniaxion  OT  me  suns  .uiss^ug^^^^aiirHIo  ,rjmit  jen^ 
c^aect^iiH^fdritier'c^sti;ri>ations  of  itt  wfts^^ef^hr^^cfwiib^fllf-' 
prilsf^.^ind^BeTeii^ning  oh  whigb  it  jHf^  fqfundfc^^fraa^ilbi^ 
to^'wd^rgd  ^  Severe  examiDfttjpii.     BnK^W^i^Sf^fiP^^tf^ 
nordii^i-s^^ilf'^a^  riDt  ei^ery  one  wW  coi|Ll4ij|4U4g^  JQbB^^QI^^^ 
ofefligtf  diflSctrit  tiisc'|issi6n.     A(:cptdmgly,s it  r9ifm  m^^tiilk 
abi^tifi^  j^ars  ifter  iliie  pubUc^uop.  ojf  ihe  auDe''  >ffiAIHAns«9 
tbllt  ifli^e  kppeiife^^  pajn|\hlet/  iipdef;.  the  titU  firf  ,MjFjftftif^ 
Fi^^klbnji^'^^vinteiSded  to  poipt  Qu^t.^qfj^ain  ep^rofa  ^  Qi^r 
St^WAVfl^'  iiiVt^sti^at^^^  b^d  giv|$R  a  T^ftt^tH^IIONish'^ 

gr^l^^tftah  M" truth. ;/Frpc](^'^)^,  d^i^ire.iQf  ^i^^^l^fMif). 
aiK*tof  %ri*ti1by  i  ri^'ohl  v\he  jgep^^ 

he  ^Wa'd  riidut^to  %d  n?pe^||ty,, <?J(  K^^ctiqg  ^ij^niat^ 
whteH^eliBfednilderabl^  (giribu^b.  ^  4jp9th'ipffASikl9ai 

th^^ttik ^uld  '■  m^  ferijcir  was^  thjj^.  w^fpa^oed,;  wbipb^  hd 
it  rttit  beejl'ltJ^^ie^l^in^comp^ps^l^^^^  ^yiQ^id  bfty<9  b^oiBe 
intiftedj^t^'^  iitt^^  ^uaV,di9ta<ii^  near 


tb^^'rimife^'s^^^f^^^^^  as  i^at  wt^igb^  b^4^(»eR  iiie?HH>i|]ed« 

firtt  A^htr  tfemi^k^,  the  d^hgerops^p^  jChe»e>^ifnpfiAr^. 
catiotis,'  and  who  atteifnpied  to  eatim^  tb^^tKor  >to'Mi]tB 
they  had;g!vea  ris^.  ^is  duthor  reloaded  what  prddM^d* 
the  ^mpei^sation  above  m^nt^on^  y\z^  tk^alttim^ascfV^n 
ation  of  the  ^un*s  distance,  VKhlqh  copre^pondd  to  a  very: 
small  variation  of  the  n^otipi^  qf  the  jQftO^n's  apogee.  And' 
H  li  but  jusiice  to  acknowledge  that^  betides  being  just  io 


.  I 
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the  pdinti  sIrMdj  manttondl,  ihef  are  v^  trigetifeMr) 
»nd  written  with  much  iii4^id»ty  mid  goocl  temper.  'The 
author,  who  at  first  concealed  his  nam^i  btit  Bfieft^nttdi 
consented  to  its  being-  made  public,  #as  Mf.  Da#sbn,  € 
surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  bf  the  most  in^ 
g«niotts  miitbeaaaticians  and  philosophers  which  tbi^  coutitiy 
at  that  time  possessed. 

A  second  attack  was  soon  after  this  made  on  the  su(i*# 
distance,  by  Mr.  Landen ;  but  by  no  means  ^vh  thd'^ame 
good  temper  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  folriherl  H^ 
&ncied  to  himself  errors  in  Dr.  Stewart^s  inveitigalidt^ 
vbich  iiave  no  existence ;  he  exaggerated  those  that  were 
rdal,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  discofcry  bf  tbeilf  ^trtfft 
mnbecoming  exultation.  The  en^or  into  which  t)h  9tc?#ftHf 
had  feUen,  though  first  taketr  notice  of  by  Mr.  Ds^s6n/ 
whose  pamphlet  was  sent  by  Dr.  Hiitton  to  Mr.  Landen  al 
iDOD  as  it' was  printed  (for  Dr.  Hotton  bad  tbe  care  of  th^ 
edition  of  it)  yet  this  gentleman  extended  his  tet^rtotrpM 
it  to  greater  emu^tness.  Btit  Mr.  Landed,  in  the  2eal  t>f 
covreotioni  brings  many  dibeT-thslrges  against  Dr.  Stewif^^ 
the  greater  .part  of  which  seem  to  hilve  no  good^^undaatfefrr; 
Suoh  ai<e  his  ob|ecti6ni  to  the  ^cond  p^rt  of  tUe'ihf^iga- 
tion,  where  Dr.  Stewart  finds  tbe  relation  betiveen  xhb  ^i%^ 
turbing  force  of  the  sun,  and  the  motion  of  the  )i|^^^dP 
4ie  lunar  ovbit.  For  this  part,  instead  of  blE^ing  Ifabtetv 
objection,  is  deserving  of  tbe  greatest  praikef,  sih^e-'tt  4^' 
aolrea,  by  geometry  alone,  a  problem  #M^h  bad  el§%d 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  maiiifematieiai^*''eVen- 
when  they  availed' thettiselres  of  the  ntihnst  resolfre^Vdf  VM 
integral  calculus.  Sir  Isaab  NeWtoh,  thou|l^  h& 'as^dtii^d 
the  disturbing  force  very  near  the  truth,  comptitec  ^^M§ 
aiotion.4»f  the  apses  from  thetice  only  at'<>ne1^f  of  Wtfat  it 
really  amonnta  to;  so  that,  bad  he  been  requihStf,  ItkeDir.^ 
Stewait^  ao  iniwrt  tbeproblena^  he  wbtil<)  hare  tommtt^!^ 
an  errar^  not  merely  of  k  ie^  thousantith  pafrts,  as'^tfh(^ 
latter  is  alleged  to  have  don«,  bdt  #ould  bave  brdugbt ' Ax€ 
ariesabdoBbie  of  the  truth;  fPHmj^.Mdth.  B:  3,  pri^.'3:) 
MaduDBud  Callendrini,  #be(i"oottttili^ntin|^ W  thifr  piiK"  df 
the  **  Prindpia,"  found  a  like  ittconsistency  betweefi'thehf 
theory  iuid  observation.  ^  -Thr^  dther  li^lebraft^  maflSe- 
maticiana^  Cbiinilt^  D' Alembett,  and  Eulfer,  se^^hrtolfy  eit-' 
perienceil  tbe  same  dtfficultii§s,'  aV^tf'  were  led  itito  a^  e^rror 
of  the  same  magnitude.'^  Itk  b^,  th^t,  on  resuihitig  thdt 
Qompauitioifea,  they ib!»i4^  thit  Ihej^  had  not  carried'thehr- 
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jippAoGiiitiatkins  to  a  sufficient  length ywfaicbwben  they  had 
at  last  accompliBhed,  their  results  agreed  exactly  vrhh  ob<- 
«feff«at«<3in.  Mp.  Walmsley  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  th^Arst 
laatbeniaiicians  who,  eaiploytn^  in  the  solution  of  thit 
difficult. prDbiem,  the  one  the  algebraic  calealus,  and  tha 
otbep  the  g^metrical  mathod,  were  led  tfnmediiiteiy  to 
the  truth ;  a  circumstance  so.mucb  for  the  honour  of  botb^ 
that  ii^ght  riot  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  business  of 
an  impartial  4:riM<;,  wbile  he  examined  our  author's  raason- 
itKgs»  to  have  rienaarked  and  to  have  weighed  these  cdn<- 
nderatioas. 

'."The  <<  Suo.*8'Di!itance''  was  the  last  work  which  Dri 
Steward  published ;  and  though  he  lired  to^ee  tbeanimad- 
t4fisiofm  made  oti  it,  }u9t  mentioned,  be  declined  entering 
into  any  controversy.  His  disposition  was  far  fronH  pole<^ 
micaL;  and  harknew  tbe  value  of  that  quiet»  which  aiite* 
rary  man  should  rarely  saHfer  bis  antagonists  to  ime^rupt 
He  vus^d  to.saV)  that  tbe  ilecision  of  the  poiiit  in  question 
was  Aow  before  tbe  public;  that  if  his  investigation,  was 
right,,  if  would  never  be  overturned,  and  that  if  it  was 
wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  defended.  >  ' 

A  Tew  moHihs  before  be  published  ^the  Essay  just- mdil- 
lianod,  he  gave  4k>  the  world  another  workf  entitled  **  Prd<* 
positionas  more  Vecer'am  deiilonstratW  It  consists' of  a- 
aeriesof  geometrical  theorems,  mostly  new;inviesttgated/ 
fiiat  by  >an,  anaJyaifi,  and  ai'terwaifds  synthetically  demon- 
stsaft^d  by^the  ija^arsion  of  the  same  analysis.  This  m6^ 
tbo<i^.made  ao  important  part  in  tbe  analysis^  of  thfe  alficient* 
gaoiuietrioians  ^  faiut  few  exaniples  of  it^bavie  been  preterved' 
ii^c^eif  writings,  and  those  in  tbe  ^*  Propoikiones  Geome* 
t£ic«B*^aee  therefore  the  more  valuable.  His  constant  use 
(rftbogoometmcal analysis  bad  put  him  in  possession  of 
mamy^faluable  propositions^  wbicb?  did -not  entefinto  the' 
plafrof  -a^y  of  the  wovks^tba^  have  beeil  eimmeratech  ''^f 
these,  n6tarfewr^b^e  founds  place  in 'the  writttigs  of -Dr 
SioisoTfr  wihara  tbey  wUl  fefr  evet:  neotain,  «o  mark  tb^ 
friendship  of^tbese  two^iitatiMniatiofans^  and  to  ertnoe  tbe' 
eiit^em-whibb  Dr.  Simseo  -entertain^  for  tbdf  ab^id^  of 
bia  paptt.  .-   - 

'  Sooo  after  the  publ^tion  of  the  <^^0n*s  Distanoe/'  Dr.' 
Scewaitt>  health  begaa>^  deelinei^  add  tbe  duties  ^  of  l»r 
office  became  burdensome  to  bim.  In  1772  be  retir^  to 
tbe  country,  where  he  afterwards  spent  the  greater  part  of 
bialife,  and  never  resumed  iua  lijbours  m  theiini^avstty. 
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He  WM,  however,  so  fortunate  m  to  have  a  «oti  tcr  mhiM^ 
though  very  young,  he  could  commit  the  eare  of  ihBQ 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  Mn  Dugald  Stewart,  .ha^-^ 
itig  begun  to  give  lectures  for  bis  father  from  the  period 
above  mentioned,  was  elected  joint  professor  with  biiOi'iD 
1775,  and  gave  an  early  specimen  of  those  abiJities  which 
are  now  so  universally  known. 

After  mathematical  studies  (on  acoount  of  tke^bad  state 
of  health  into  which  Dr.  Stewart  was  falling)  had  ooaaed  4o 
be  bis  business,  they  continued  to  be  his .  aiaoseoient 
The  analogy  between  the  circle  and  hyperbola  bad  bciin 
an.  early  object  of  bis  admiration.  The  extensive  views 
which  that  analogy  is  continually  opening ;  the  aitesvate 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  resemblance  inabe  midst 
*of  BO  lAuch  diisimilitude^  make  it  an  object  that  a:ifeoiii8iies 
the  experienced^  as  «vell  as  -the  young  geometrician.  To 
the  cpnsideration  of  tlMs  analogy  therefare  the  <niod  of  Btr^ 
Stewart"  vevy  naturally  returned,  when  disengaged*  from 
oilter  apeoiflaiions.  His  usnai  succeaa'  still  atteoded  ius 
iiMMsl^t^tieils^;  and  he  has  left  among  bis  papers  aone 
isiifieiis  approximations  tor  tbe  areas,  Isolfa  of  tbe  cirdeisBd 
hyperbola.  For  sometyeiars  tow^urd  the  «ed>Q£ ^wfebfcy^  ibis  ^ 
health' msercely  allowed'  him  to  prosecuteistudiy)  jesemfbBion' 
taiimsement.  He  died 'the  23d^of  January  Mas^.aditbesge 
r-of '^xty'^eigbt.    ^    ••     •  -^       «•...*..-..-*  ^ 

^^   The' habits  ofi  study ^'> in  a  itianic»f  ^.origiaaL'genaus^^are 
'  ol^eeta  df  curiosity,  anrd  deserve  to  be  j^ittembie#ed3v/ij6Mi- 
iwrniei;^  ^se  of  Dr.'S4ewasi,  bis  ^ritiags<haivte)Jiuirie)iit 
t  wuieoessary  tcy  reaaapk,  rbai>  frot»>lfi6iyottish>  be  JndUbofn 
y^acoustcyned  tedid'esoit  tmenie>Biid' couticnittd  epplioaoeti. 
vlii^  eoioedueneei  of  ^1  |^>pkication^<)|Ldded»  toi'tbe  oateaal 
/figoufof  bis  mind,^heit)etaiaed*^be'iaemQiiif  of  bia^disco- 
vvenea  in  a  mauner  thai  witti4ian%tba  <  belieradii    JUbi  ael- 
<  dewi  «rroie  ^^domi'  anyof  bisinveorigauoosy  tXJL  it  beeaiee 
:  ueoeasiiry  to  do#o  for  tbe  purpGWe»>ef  pebKcatioDAb^r^xWhin 
iie  ^dttuovefed  any-  propoaitiefi;  heb>wouU  set  donuBithe 
^Bi^iaiaiaon  with  great  accuDacy^t  aD^'oaithe8ametp}euea>f 
vpmer'  woul<t  optiairuot  vetsyneatlfyhtbe'  fi9ilrdftiii«liiol(<stt 
yiefe?Ked.    T6  these  he  trusted  for  reeaUing  to  bis  BMi|Bdy(at 
i>ao^'fofilireiperibd|  the  demoestratibn,  er^cbei  analysis^  hotar- 
^ever  eftwplicaced  k'mijflH^be^*  £»perieiioe  bad«aa|^ifaan 
utM  he*teigbt  ptate  this  eonfldenoe^in  hidnseif  'Withohtmy  - 
ddailgeitiof><tisapipoiut«iet)t'f  mdifor  >tbis  siogufaur  posacf  he 
^laat&fdobiibijf  Otidi^  jadebteflk  tit  tbe^mivitydyf  iiia  invoutkio, 
ih^n  to  the  mere  tenaciousness  of  his  memory* 
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^n  9XiaiigbrDit  Stoimft  wms  extreml^ly  stttdtoas-,  ^e  read  bat 
^rimr  bodsf^  and  thttHverilied  the  observation  of  D'Aleinberty 
tLhdt^  ofall  the  men  of  letters,  matbematiciaos  read  least  of 
':dR«<Qfntinga  of  ocDei  anoUier.  O^r  author's  own  investiga- 
^timiB  oeciipied  bim  Mifficientty;  and  indeed  the  world 
laidiild^'faavefbaft  teaaon  to  regret  the  misapplication  of  bis 
talents,  bad  be  employed,  in  tbe  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
•'^IftdgOf-'tbaA  time  which  be  could  dedicate  to  works  of  in- 

i5>Ia.^iRas  .Dr. 'Stewart^s  custom  to  spend,  the  summer  at  a 
.dbttgfadSul.retreiut'in  Ayrshire,  where,  after  the  aca^temical 
vWiDurs  oCtbewioter  were  ended,  be  found  tbe  leibure  ae- 
^tHissary.  fotr  tbeiproseontidn  of  bis  researthes.     In  his  jii^ay 
4bitber  he  'ofton'miide  a  visit  to  Df:  Simson  of  (Glasgow, 
'9ifaiii(whoat'be'had  lived. frMft  bis  youib'tn  tbe  mqit  cordial 
and  nBiaftecmiptedfrtefidsbip.     Itwas  pletasing  to  observe, 
iiA  tbe»e.ftM!ft.eseallsDl9  matbemaUi^riaaa,  ^be  aaoat  perfect 
•ontectn'iaiid  •atfecfeim.  fOT'eacbotber*' amd  the  most  entire 
jlb9MiiBe.^o£  ji^afeuq^v  tbeu|^b  <qo  t^  meo  ever  liied  more 
>BKBrlyiiniitberS0(n^piitli.  <  The:<<inAt)itiide  of  their  'puMuits 
asrvcsd  onlyitojiendioafr  jdi<»»t^!sacb^beri  a^  tewiU  eveif  do 
witjb'tilanlsiipeiiiorstO  efK^fa   Trb<^9  •eotiinents  Und  v)iews 
a0f4iiei3eieii«b/tbey(ttiiltivf|tad^pw0re'4iu9«frl^  the  seme;  -  they 
s^Bdbesb'  pf^fmtDdn|i;totiy€ttri<ci»fis  t.tkey  equally  admired 
tbe  ancient  mathematicians,  and  were  equ^y  versfd  in 
jthejnjane^ddaipfiin^estigiitim  ;!faad  tibey^w^e  both  il|)pre- 
Jwxlsivd^dbAtfittobeadty  lof ')tbiaii^jfi^ouriie  ji^Muce  w6«M :  be 
ifaigotte»^jRft)rr'^(b0'le8s^elegaat«fetbOds'of  ^Ig^briufi;  com- 
.'ipodatisdi.i/tiTbJaoinQQvaliofii  tb0f  eiidea!iroiii!e4;to  oppose  j 
iiimaMK^c}byi9wmng>  tbaae^tbof^  o^  Mi^^nn^ictiiitctgeomeay 
imkish  doiere  b9t)|^(th,eK0theri!'by  fiSKfeet^diiigj^M  jgeomelt'y 
cioetbeRmost  ^tffisiik.iiKiQilJMjbf  ^e  .ma»^^ 
-Mpririfcicubvvdbadlremaifcedrih^inlriieaQtesy^  wbicb^an^ 
tjofette  greiiest8o£idi^nnederi)$ib^tfaen»itiiB4«ia  hni^i^^v^kinBd 
.i«laettiselaBBiH»Jib0^(:^itttipfit>ef  ftbe  calo^lii^  <whiQb&»  ti^tl^ 
-idttoptiiib  toetboiaossieMi  gemo^^gr  vvoultdtTteerfUifll^^bikte  «ii- 
taiUedqthfinu  taijaiioi4njb  t^ibudvobmr^f^i^tiofj^m'^i^^ 
.  isjiDtiftetiaab  di^oBilrat^jMr tbat^  oocnmiy^  oiciQaetiensficflMify 
iibi^lgiireneaf  <ihQrmosft9d!i(&4id<^^i»positW9i(,  investii^tM^hy 
til  ijMMrtgimeftbciA  q6ti(hmmt$m'^TMfie  ^air<mp^eiire%bad 
xpdrfal||BfimBtfb«>iitniBgacriim|»rds«^  i^in^blyi^a 

viiBddoatreadydiiUed  ; wkfai ^uJBnnbtauoti  $>fi  ibed|iN|»eut  scto- 
.  didsj^qand^'grnkducstd  :t]c)(i>iiinffkT04iimbie^^(fa|ib4)pi|»o(^9£A^ 
i^inijideni  ankl^is;  vJ3tttiil;kijiltoA(0)fe99ed>{lba^<Di!4>6^ 
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ri^tefl  in  my  reppect  too  high|  tbe  merit  «f  tkefbrmer  of 
these  sciencefy  ibis  may. well  be  eKcuf^d  in  tbe  mun  itrhotiEi 
jt  had  conducted  to  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  General  Tbeorein% 
to  tbe  solution  of  Kepler's  Probleai»  and  to  at>  accurate  da* 
termination  of  tbe  ^un's  dUtorbing  force*  His  great  mo*- 
desty  made  bjin  ascribe  to  the  piet^od  be  mcd  that  aucecaa 
which  he  owed  to  bis  own  abilities.  * 

STIFELS,  or  SlIFELIUS  (Michael),  a  pratestut  mi^ 
nister,  and  very  skilful  matbematiciany  was  bom  at  Ealtii«* 
p[en,.a  town  in  Qermany  ;  find  diedjatJenemTkiuriogia, 

In  1567,  at  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  acoording  .to  Vo»aioi^ 
»^t  soipe  others  si|y  eighty.  StifeU  was  one  of  tbe  heat 
matbcimaticians  ol'  his  time*  ile  publiabed,  in  tbe  Gcrmati 
language,  a  treatise  on  algebra^  and  another  on  theealen^ 
dar  or  ecclesiasticfil  computation*  But  bis  chief  work  ia 
tbe  *^  Aritt)metica  Integral,''  a  complete  and  ezceUent  tcca-* 
tise^  in  Latin,  on  ArUboaetic  and  Algebta,  printed  iu  4t09 
at  Norimberg,  1 544.  ]n  this  nvark  them  are  a^  number  of 
ingenipgs  inventions,  bqth  in  cofumoil  arithmetic,  and  in 
algebra,  and  ipany  i^urious  things,  aome  of  which  havn 
been  a^crjbed  to  a  much  later  date,  such  as  tbe  triangnlaf 
table  for  cpn^TUCting  progressiwal  and  figuriite  nunaben^ 
logarithms,  &tQ^  Stifels  was  a  Malous,  but  weak  dbciple 
of  Lutber,  ai^d  to^  it  into  hia  head  to. become  a  prophet; 
He  predicted  tb%t  the  end  of  the  world  would  happen  on  a 
certain  flay  in  I55i,  by  which  he  terrified  OMtny  pecfile; 
but  lived  to  see  it^  fallacy,  and  to  expariencetfae  casentM 
ment  of  t^ose  whom  he  had  deluded. '  .       :^^  '- 

STILL  (JpHN),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  kDcn  of 
1543,  and  was  the  ^a  of  Williaaa  Still,  of  .Granifaam  inr 
L^coloshic-e*  He,  was  admitted  at  Cbrtst;*8  •  college,  Oaanr 
bridge,  w-hqre  b^  tfHik  tb^  df^ee  of.  M«  A.  In  liS9a.h« 
was  Margaret  profe^spr  at  Csuiihridge:;  in  liTl  iieoanaetffcM 
tor  qf  E[ftdleigh,  'w  tb^l^AMnty  of  &ttffi3Mlk,»«nd»FcMoaMn 
of  Su^i^ury,  and  in  )^73'^^  €0lkM4  ta  the.T8cai»g0  tf 
Eastmarhami,  ip  York^bice,  He  waa<alao«nleeted  nnaaer of^> 
St.  John's  in  1^74,  e^  pf  Trinity  cottegeninirl'MfJi^im 
1583  he  waji  cbo^eiAprolocuMTiaf  tbat3007QaiMdnv'.^'tfa» 
reqc^y^epdatipn  pf  dean  Nowell,  and:pr»ftobad'itlie*bfftiv 
se/qi9o.  Two  years  ^Aer  tbe  4eath.  of  hlriibii  C^^iny  te 
ifEf  appointed  t^.tbci  vacant  see  ^  Ba^'-andcWel{si^  in 

^  By  Mr.  Playfair,  io  vol.  I.  of  tbe  Edinburgh  P|\i|os9pbjk9it  Tfaof^ctioQiK-- 
HaUoB^  Divttonary.     '  «  Geo.  i)tct.-r^Hutton*t  Djcip-^ttotreri. 
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i^irirbe  oontitaed  taU  bis  decease,  wbi^  happened  Feb.* 
M$;  1607-,  .  Sir  John  Harrington  describes  him  as  a  man- 
^5r to, whom  be  never  came,  btit  he  grew  more  religious ;- 
fretn.whom  he  never  went,  but  he  parted  better  instructed.'* 
Anohbisbop  Parker  had  a  higb  opinion  ofbim,  andnotonly> 
gave  ihim  a  prdiend  of  Westminster,  but  recommended 
him  yery  strongly  to  be  appointed  dean  of  Norwich,  in- 
which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  had  been  one 
c^ihis  grace's  chaplains^  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Weils 
having  been  in  his  time  enriched  by  some  lead  mines  in* 
Mendip  hiib,  be  is  said  to  have  left  a  considerable  fortune: 
to  bia.faBi.ily,'aQd'eRdmved  an  alms-house  in  the  city  of; 

'  The  historians  of  the  drama  are  of  opinion,  that  in  his; 
]»ttnger  days  be  waa  the  author  of  an  old  play  calledt 
H  Gammer  Gorton's  Needle,'^  i  5%$^  4to.  From  the  books  of 
tbe^sti^ioners^  company,  it  might  seem  as  though  it  had^ 
heen»composed  some  years  before  publication.  It  was  re-^; 
piibiUsfacd  among  Oodsley's  Old' Play s^  and  is  frequently 
roCarredtaby  thee- commentators  on  Shakspeare. ' 

STILLINGFLEET  (EowAftD),  one  of  the  most  learned; 
prelateBJof  tbas  seventeenth  ceiilxiry^  was  the  seventh  son 
fc^^Samue)  Still ing^eet,;  gent,  descended  from  the  ancient^ 
fwmihf  of  the  ^iitiTi^eeit  of 'StilUngfleet,  about  four  miles* 
from  Ycnrk^    His  Dso|h0r  vi^as  Susanna,   t^e  daughter  of 
SdMHordi  Nonis,  o£.PetW€»rih,  in   Sussex,  gent.     He  wa^ 
bGntB;at  Onuriiournef  in  Dotisetshire,  April  17,  1635,  and: 
educated  at  the  grammar-s0hefol  o^  th^t  place  by  Mr.  The* 
nasiGoadeir,  a^maii  of^emkienceii}  bts  profession.     He 
contonued  an  tbia  school  wtii,  b€^ng  intended  for  the  uni-» 
vwskyy.&e^va^  removed  to  'Ringwdod'in  Hampshire,  that 
hersaugbt  have  arcban<?e  fo^r t»ierof'  f^ynne's  exhibitions,  .wb6 
waa^the.founderof  that^lioo).'  ^ 

laAaoin^aiieoeeded^n'thiis,  be  was  entered  ia  Michaelmsls  • 
liM8^?ai)1gf.  lioho's  tfststle^e,  Oambridge,  and  in  the  be-r 
gtoiwig  of  Novemfaog  m»^'Mn|itted  a  scholar  of  the  house,- 
ow  jthe  fiioimiotttion*of 4;he  eari  of  Sstlisfeury .     It  may  readily 
becbelieved  dMt  bis  application  and' progress  in  his  studies- 
were  6f  no  common  kind,  as  be  iKrasso  soon  tof^ive  public 
pMflofs  of  botb\     He  took  ifris.  badhelorV  degree  in  1652,: 
and  was  now  so  olcfch  esteemed  by  his^  society,  that  at  the t 

*  Jl^^.  vol.  L^Harriogton'a  Brief  View.— FuUer's  Worthies.— Sti:ype>, 
Packer,  p*  432  [451]  5lO.^Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  TO,  76,  28«, -399.— Pecl»i 
Desiderata.-«CtHirtonU  Life  of  Ifowell. 
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very  next  election  be  wm»  chosen  into  a  fettowsbip,  tod  * 
admitted  Mareb  31,  1653.  .Wbile  bachelor,  be  was  ap^ 
pointed  tripos,  and  i¥fts  much  applauded  for  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  which  was  <' witty  and  inoffensive^''  a  ofa»* 
racter  not  often  given  to  those  compositions. 

About  I6^'4>  be  left  the  university  to  accept  the  ioitei 
tion  of  sir  Ro^er  Burgoyne,  who  wished  him  to  reside  with 
him  at  bis   seat  at  Wroxball,  in  WarwickslMTe.     He  hftd' 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Paman,  one  of  the  fellows  of  his 
college,  but  in  what  capacity,  whether  as  chaplain  or  com- 
panion, does  not  appear.     Sir  Roger  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  learning,  and  became  afterwards  a  very  ki»d  friend' 
and  patron  to  Mr.  SttUingfleet,  yet  parted  ivith  him  very 
readily  next  year,  when  he  was  invited  to  Nottingham' to 
be  lutor  to  the  hon.  Fran^cis  Pierrepoint, esq.  bfother  te  the 
marquis  of  Dorchester.    In  1656  he  completed  his  mascer*** 
degree,  and  tbe  following  year  left  Nottingham,  and  wevt> 
again  to  Wroxball,  where  his  patron,  sir  Roger  Burgojmey 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Bedftndsbire* 
Before  institution  he  received  orders  at  t^  baocb  of  Or. 
Brownrig,  the  ejected  bishop  ol  Kxeier. 

While  at  Nottingham,  as  tator  to  Mr.  Piorrepoif^,  tto 
oomposed  his  first  publicaiioB,  and  printed  it  in  I  d59)  wt^ 
der  the  title  of  **  Irenicum,  a  weapoa^^alve  for  the  chwah'a 
wounds,  ors  the  dtviiie  right  of  partieolar  forma  of  cbuvoh- 
government  discussed  and  examined  accoiriing  to  the  pain* 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nature ;  tbe  positive  laws  of*<^od ;  tkm 
practice  of  tbe  apostles ;  aad  the  primitive  church  ;  «Bd  th» 
judgment  of  reformed  divines,  whereby  a  foitodation  ie 
laid  for  tbe  church's  pepce,  and  the  acoomasodacioo  of  our* 
preseot  differences.^'  As  this  was  ao  attempt  to 
tbe  return  of  the  non*con{brmist«  to  the  church, 
sequent ly  implied  some  concessions  Mddioh  laeie  ii 
eilable  with  tbe  divine  right  of  episeopecy,  foe  which 
adherents  of  the  church  contended^  and  jret  oot  enongli 
please  either  presbyteriaos  or  imiapeodeotSy  the 
bad  not  the  satisfactioo  of  meetiug  wiib  full  oredit  ereo  for 
bis  intentions;  and  upon  more  mature  cooaideratioo,  he. 
himself  thought  his  labour  in  vain,  and  did.  not  scruplo^ 
nAenvards  to  say  of  his  work,  tliajt  ^'  there  are  myaoy  thiugs 
in  it,  which,  if  be  were  to  write  agaiii»  he  would  uot  ssqr » 
some,  which  shew  bis  youth,  and  want  of  due  eonsidera- 
tiofi ;  others,  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gain- 
i°g  M^  diflseoting  parties  to  the  church  of  England.**    In 
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lfi6g  bAflatpnnied  this  work ;  with  the  addition  of  a  dit- 
cofUPB.^^  ccMicermng  the  power  of  Excommunication  in  a 
Cbcifliiaii  Church;'!  in  wbi^ch  be  attempts  to  prove,  that 
*^iill^  QbttrpbiavH^distifict  society  from  the  state,  and  has 
divers  rights  and  privileges  of  its  own,  particularly  that  it  - 
haien-NfloviAev  ef 'Censuring  offenders,*  resulting  from  its  con- 
stiiauop  as  a  Christian  society ;  and  that  these  rights  of 
thf^]^<ehiiitoh  eausot  be  'dieoated.  to  the  state,'  after  their 
bettig'unitedy  in  a  Christian  country/' 

Whatever  differeace  of  opinion  there  was  respecting 
soiBe  -of  the  vpositions  laid  down  in  tbis^work,  there  was 
eiie  point ini  which  all  agreed,  that'  it  exhibited  a  fund  of 
leemtng,  and  an  extent  of  reading  and  research  far  beyond 
whati^ould  have  been  expected  in  a  young  man  of  twenty* 
fo4|r;years  of  age,  and  was,,  as  weshall  soon  find,  mistaken 
fof  tbefirDducttan  of  a  man  of  full  years  and  established 
faoie.r  .  .     .;'..;         ......  ^  -.ji, 

.  At  Suttm,  while  be  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  diligent 
att4  faithful  pastor,  be  adhered  closely. to  bis  ^nidies,  and 
in,iS62,  produced  his  .^<  Ortgines  Sacrss;  or  a  rational  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  Faith, '  as  to  the  truth  and  divine  au- 
tbsflityiaf  ibe  Seriptums,  andtbe  mattors  therein  contained,'' 
4torv  The  higbesreeafpfiriaiefit  paid-him  ta  consequence  of 
tbia^tveey  learned  work,<  uttS'-at  a  visitation,  when  bishop  ■' 
SaikbrsoQ,i'.hki\ diocesan^   bearing  bis  name  called .  tlver, 
ask^Jiin  if  he  was  any:  rebsieii  to  the  great  Stillingfleer, 
auihttr.Qf.tbe'Ori)^nes  'Saonei  .^  When  -modestly  inform^   ^ 
thaA^be^nas  tbei  very  man,  .the  bishop  w«leoQsed  him  with 
great '  eopdiality,  v9xA\  «d,  that  •<<  he  expected  rather  to 
bairerseomone  asoeonstileBdile'&r  4ns  -jseairs  as ;  he*  had  al-   ' 
reai^fyafa^vii:  bioneifv  for  his  ieamibg/*    This^  Work  '\xKt 
indesd  bean  always  jostiy  esleeanieiioiie^ef  the  iiblest  de-    ' 
fen<Mr^>  revested  rdigieir^tfair^bad  then '  appeared  in  atiy''^ 
laiiyaiigfe^     it  was  r«puMidied  by  Dr:  Bentley  in  1709,    ' 
wittr^:{Wtx)f  another  book  upon  the  same  subject,  writ- 
tenser  4I1697,  fraaa  the^sHMbor^s  own   maHUSoript,"  folfo.^   - 
fiisfaopfSandeS'son,  as  a  special  markiof  his  respeot,  granted^  ' 
the  author  a  iicance  to  preach  throughput  his  diocese;  and 
HesKhnnsir  bishop  of -Lonclon,  conoeited^lo  high  an  op!-^  ^ 
nioff|»,of  his  talents,  that  he  taiployed  him  to  write  a  vilidi-  "^ 
catiofVk^f  archbishop  LaadNs  eowference^'' with  Fidhet^,*^  the    ' 
Jesuh.*'  Laud^i  coitferenee  bad  been  attadted  in  a  ptibK^'' 
cationientitled  ^^  Labyriathui  Cantoariensis,  or.  Dr.  Laud's-    - 
Labyrinth,  byT^C."  said '^  have' bean  pt|ftte<dNl»l^iP*ri5,- 
VOL.  XXVIIL  E  E 
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in  1658,  but  which  did  not  appear  till  1663. 
answer  was  eniitied  ^^  A  rational  account  of  the.  grounds  of 
the  Protestant  Religion ;  being  a  viodieation  of  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  relation  of  a  coDfercnce/'  &c. 
Lond.  1 664,  fol.  Such  was  his  readiness  in  oooiposition^ 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  sent  to  the  press  siis  or  seven 
sheets  a  week  of  this  volume,  which  Dr.  Tillotson  said  be 
<<  found  in  every  part  answerable  to  its  title,  a  ratiamd  aG<- 
count," 

The  country  was  now  no  longer  thought  a  proper  field 
for  the  exertions  of  one  who  had  already  shown  himsdf  se 
able  a  champion  for  his  church  and  nation.  His  first  wit^ 
vanee  to  London  was  in  consequence  of  bis  being  appointed 
preacher  to  the  Rolls  chapel,  by  sir  Harbottle  Grimston ; 
and  in  Jan.  1665  he  was  presented  by  Tbonsas,  earl  of 
Southampton,  to  the  living  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
With  this  he  kept  his  preachership  at  the  Rolls,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  church, 
which  procured  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many 
eminent  men  in  the  law,  particularly  sar  Matthew  Hale, 
and  lord  chief  justice  Vaugbau.  Nor  were  his  discourses 
less  adapted  to  the  common  understanding.  The  eminent 
Bon-conformist,  Matthew  Henry^  was  oftes  bis  auditor  and 
admirer. 

In  February  1667,  he  was  collated  by  bishop  Henchman 
to  the  prebend  of  Islington^  in  the  cburch  of  St  PanPs. 
Having  in  1663  taken  his  degree  of  B.  D.  be  commenced 
B.  D.  in  166^,  at  which  time  he  kept  the  public  aotvHth 
great  applause.  He  was  also  king's  chapbiefi^,  and  ia 
1670  his  majesty  bestowed  on  htm  the  plaM  of  camm  re^ 
sidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  In  Oct  1672  he  exchanged  bis 
prebend  of  Islington  for  that  of  Newtngton,  in  the  same 
church.     These  preferments  were  succeeded,  in  1677,  by 


*  While  chaplain  to  the  king,  Charles 
II.  his  majesty  asked  him,  *'  Hotr  it 
came  about,  that  he  always  read  his 
sermons  before  him»  when,  he  was  in« 
formed,  he  a^ays  preached  without 
booketeewhere^"  He  told  the  king, 
that  *'  the  awe  of  so  noble  an  aiklience, 
where  he  saw  nothing  that  was  not 
greatly  superior  to  him ;  but  chiefly, 
the  seeing  before  him  so  great  and  wise 
a  prince,  made  him  afraid  to  trust 
himself."  With  this  answer,  which, 
bowever,  became  the  courtier  rather 
than  Ike  divise,  and  «€  triiat  haa  bMft 


heightened  in  the  relation,  the  king' 
very  well  contented.  "  But  pray," 
aays  Stitiingfleet,  **  will  your  majes^ 
give  m£  leave  to  ask  you  a  qjnestiaii 
too  ?  Why  you  read  your  speeches, 
when  you  can  have  noB«  of  the  same 
reasons  ?»  "  Why  truly,  doctor,"  aayt 
the  king>  ''your  question  ia  a  very 
pertinent  one,  and  so  wiff  be  my  an- 
swer.  I  have  atkedthen  so  pfteo  tmi 
for  so  much  money,  that  1  am  asftamed 
to  look  them  in  the  face,'^  Richard- 
•omaiia«  p.  <^ 
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the  archdeaconry  of  Loiid<m,  and  in  Jan.  167^,  hj  ibe' 
deanrv  of  St.  Paiirs.  ' 

To  all  these  he  had  recotntti^nded  bitnvelf  by  the  ability 
with  which  he  carried  on  controversies  with  various  enemies 
to  the  established  religion.  In  1669  he  had  published 
tKmie  0eraion»,  one  of  wbicb,  ^^  on  the  reason  of  Christ's 
.anffering  for  us/'  involved  him  in  a  cotitroversy  with  the 
•Secioians,  and  he  was  engaged  soon  after  in  other  eontro- 
versies  with  the  popish  writers,  with  the  deists,  and  with 
•the  separatists.  It  would  be  unneeessafy  to  give  the  titles 
-of  t^e  pamphlets  be  wrote  against  all  these  parties,  as  they 
-dre  now  tio  be  found  in  the  edition  of  bis  collected  works, 
'^aecessfal  as  be  was  against  these  opponents,  and  £ew 
writevs^  in  bis  time  were  more  so^  be  was  not  a  lover  of  con-* 
troverty,  and  seldom  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage 
in  it,  but  in  consequence  of  suob  prorocation  as  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  desertion  of  bis  post^  if  he  had  iid- 
glected  to  notice. 

About  1679  Dr.  Stillingfleet  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
subject  apparently  foreign  to*  his  usual  pursuits,  but  in 
which  be  displayed  equal  ability.  This  was  tlie  question 
as  to  tbe  right  of  bishops  to  vote  in  capital  cases,  and  was 
ficcasioned  by  tbe  prosecution  of  Thomas  Osborne,  earl  of 
Danby.  Among  others  who  contested  that  right,  was  Den^- 
fiii  lord  Holies,  who  published  <<  A  Letter  shewing  that 
bishops  are  not  to  be  judges  in  parliament  in  cases  ca*- 
pilal/'  1679,  4to.  In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  Stillingfleet  pubi- 
lished  ^^  The  grand  question  concerning  the  bishop's  right 
to  vote  in  parliament  in  cases  capital,  stated  and  argued 
fnym  tbe  parliament  rolls  and  tbe  history  of  former  times, 
with  an  inquiry  into  their  peerage,  and  the  three  estates 
in  parliament."  Bishop  Burnet  observes  that  in  this  StiU 
Hngfleet  gave  a  proof  of  his  being  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  any  argument  which  he  undertook,  and  dtscoM 
rered  more  skill  and  exactness  in  judging  this  matter  than 
all  who  had  gone  before  him.  Burnet  adds  that  in  the 
opinion  of  all  impartial  men  he  put  an  end  to  tbe  coti« 
treversy. 

In  1685,  he  published  his  '^  Origines  Brttannica^,"  6r 
the  antiquities  of  British  Churches,  a  work'of  gr^at  learn- 
ing, and  in  which  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of  autiquitiesr, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  would  almost  induce 
the  reader  to  think  they  had  been  the  study  of  bis  whole 
life.    Juf t  before  the  rerolation,  he  was  smnflofoned  to  wp* 
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pear  before  king  Jameses  ecclesiastical  commission,  but  had 
the  courage,  in  that  critical  time,  to. draw  up  a  discourse 
on  the  illegality  of  that  commission,  which  was  published 

in  1689. 

Besides  his  other  preferments.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  ca- 
non of  the  twelfth  stall  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation  for  many  years, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  At  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and 
consecrated  Oct.  13,  1689,  and  in  this  station  conducted 
himself  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  and  delivered  some 
excellent  charges  to  his  clergy,  which  were  afterwards 
published  among  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Cases."  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  much  advantage ;  but 
two  only  of  his  speeches  are  upon  record,  one  on  the  case 
oi  visitation  of  colleges,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  between 
Dr.  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Exeter,  as  visitor  of  Exeter  col- 
lege, and  Dr.  Bury,  the  rector  of  that  college;  and  the 
other  on  the  case  of  commendams. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the 
liturgy,  and  his  opinion  was  highly  valued  by  his  brethren. 
The  last  controversy  in  which  he  had  any  concern,  was 
with  the  celebrated  Locke,  who,  having  laid  down  some 
principles  in  his  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  which 
seemed  to  the  bishop  to  strike  at  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion,  fell  on  that  account  under  hb  lordship's  cognizance. 
Although  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  always  had  the  reputation' of 
coming  off  with  triumph  in  all  bis  controversies,  in  this  he 
was  supposed  to  be  not  successful ;  and  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  being  pressed  with  clearer  and 
closer  reasoning  by  Locke,  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  from  his  other  adversaries,  it  created  in  him  a  chagrin 
which  shortened  his  life.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion 
for  a  supposition  so  extravagant.  He  had  been  subject  to 
the  gout  hear  twenty  years,  and  it  having  fixed  in^his 
stomach,  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Park-street,  Westminster,  March  27,  1699.  His  biogra- 
pher describes  his  person  as  tall,  graceful,  and  well-pro- 
portioned; his  countenance  comely,  fresh,  and  awful. 
V  His  apprehension  was  quick  and  sagacious,  his  judgment 
exact  and  prx>foiind,  and  his  memory  very  tenacious :  so 
that,  considering  how  intensely  he  studied,  and. how  he 
read  every  thing,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  him,  what  he  really 
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was,  one  of  the  most  universal  scholars  that  ever  lived*'* 
His  body  was  carried  for  interment  to  Worcester  cathedral, 
after  which  an  elegant  monument  was  erected  over  him, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  be«n 
his  chaplain.  This  gives  a  noble  and  yet  just  idea  of  the 
man,  and  affords  good  authority  for  many  particulars  re- 
corded of  his  life. 

His  writings  were  all  collected,  and  reprinted  in  1710, 
in  6  vols,  folio.  The  first  contains,  1.  "Fifty  Sermons, 
preached  on  several  occasions,"  with  the  author's  life.  The 
second,  2.  "  Origines  Sacrae."  8.  "  Letter  to  a  Deist,'* 
written,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  particular  person,  who  owned  the  Being  and  Provi« 
dence  of  God,  but  expressed  a  mean  esteem  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  Christian  religion.  4.  "  Irenicum  :  the  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation,  or  an  impartial  account  of 
the  history,  nature,  and  pleas  of  the  present  Separation 
from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England.'*  The 
third  volume  contains,  5.  ^^  Origines  Britannicse,  or  the 
Antiquities  of  the'  British  Churches  j**  6.  "  Two  Discourses 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Satisfaction,  against 
the  Socinians."  7.  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,'*  in  which  he  animadverts  upon  some  passages  in 
Mr.  Locke*s  Essay.  8.  **  Answers  to  two  Letters,*'  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Locke.  9.  "  Ecclesiastical  cases  relating  to 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  a  chafgo» 
10.  ^*  Concerning  Bonds  of  resignation  of  Benefices."  11. 
<^  The  Foundation  of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ^nd  as  it 
regards  the  legal  supremacy."  12.  **  The  grand  question 
concerning  the  Bishops'  right  to  vote  in  Parliament  in 
cases  capital.**  13.  **  Two  speeches  in  Parliament."  14^ 
**  Of  the  true  Antiquity  of  London."  15.  "  Concerning 
the  Unreasonableness  of  a  new  Separation,  on  account  .of 
the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  16.  ^^  A 
Vindication  of  their  Majesties  authorities  to  fill  the  sees  of 
deprived  Bishops."  17.  ^^  An  Answer  to  the  Paper  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  his  execution,  to  sir  Francis 
Child,  Sheriff  of  London,  with  the  Paper  itself."  The 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  contain,  18.  Pieces  writ- 
ten against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controversy  with 
Creasy,  Sargeant,  and  other  Popish  advocates. 

^  When  I  was  a  youngr  man,"  says  the  present  venera- 
ble bishop  of  LlandafF,  **  I  had  formed  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  bishop  Stillingfleet,  from  read* 
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ing  Mr.  Locke's  Letter  and  two  replies  to  him ;  but  a.  bel-^ 
ter  acquaintmice  with  the  bisbop's  works  hi^  convioced  me. 
that  my  opiuion  was  ill-founded.  Though  no  match  for  Mr. 
Locke  in  strength  and  acuteness  of  argument,  yet  hit 
'  Origines  Sacrse/  and  other  works,  show  him  to  have  been 
not  merely  a  searcher  into  ecclesiasticsii  antiquities,  but  a 
sound  divine  and  a  good  reasoner."  This  confession  frooi^ 
one,  perhapfi  a  little  more  laiitudinarian  than  our  >  author 
in  some  important  points,  has  probably  contributed  to  re- 
vive an  attention  to  Stillingfleet's  works,  which  have  ac^- 
corclingly  risen  very  highly  in  value.  Indeed  if  we  con- 
sider the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  and  wrote 
with  acknowledged  skill  and  with  elegance  of  style,  and 
the  early  fame  he  acquired  and  uniformly  preserved,  it  will 
not  be  thought  too  much  to  rank  him  in  the  first  class  of 
learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  he  waa 
rector  of  Sutton,  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  Do- 
byns,  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  who  lived  not  long 
with  bin) ;  yet  bad  two  daughters  who  died  in  their  infanxiyy 
and  one  son,  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  rector 
of  Wood-Norton  iu  J»forfolk.  Then  he  married  a  daughter 
ef  sir  Nicholas  Pedley  of  Huntingdon,  serjeant  at  law, 
who  lived  with  him  almost  all  bis  life,  and  brought  hina 
seven  children,  of  whom  two  only  survived  him ;  James 
rector  of  Hartlebury  and  canon  of  Windsor,  and  Anne, 
married  afterwards  to  Humphrey  Tyabe,  of  Gray's- Inn, 
esq-     His  grandson  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article.^, 

STILLINGFLEET  (Benjamin),  grandson  to  the  pre- 
oeding,  and  an  emineiit  naturalist  and  poet,  was  tbe  son  of 
Edward  Slillingfleet,  who  was  first  a  physician,  but  after* 
wards  entered  into  holy  ord€r8.  He  died  in  1708.  His 
only  son,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1702,  and  educated  at 
Norwich  school,  where  he  made  a  considerable  proficieney 
in  classical  literature.  In  1720  he  entered  as  a  subsizar  at 
Trinity-coUege,  Cambridge,  where,  while  he  improved  his 
classical  knowledge,  he  attached  himself  with  success  to 
mathematical  studies.  On  May.  3,  1723^  be  was  admitted 
a  scholar,  and  tbe  same  year  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
Soon  after  this  be  left  the  university,  and  in  1724  lived  ia 
the  family  of  Ashe  Windham,  esq.  of  Felbrig^  as  preceptor 
to  William,  his  only  son,  then  about  seven  y^ars  old.     Ir 

1  Life  by  Dr.  Timotliy  Goodwia,  1710,  8vo.-^Bio|r*  Brit,  writte*  hf  Vr. 
Morant.-*BarDct's  Own  Tm«i.— Bircji'9  Tittotson.^^UJsad's  Disistiwl  writ«Ei. 
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the  beginning  of  17!26,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  in 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  a  fellow&bipf  there  being  then  four 
vacancies.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  ^^  by  the  in- 
fluence, it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  has  been  accused 
of  repaying  with  this  instance  of  ingratitude  the  obligations 
be  ha<i  received  from  the  father  of  the  unprotected  candi<« 
date.*'  Although  we  are  unwilling  to  credit  so  serious  a 
charge,  it  appears  that  Mr.  SttUingfleet  considered  it  as 
just,  and  ^<  seldom  afterwards  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  his  resentment  against  Bentley,"  a  circumstance 
which  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  even  if  (he  charge  bad  been 
proved. 

After  this  failure,  be  attached  himself  wholly  to  his  pa* 
Iron  Mr.  Windham,  and  at  the  mansion  of  Felbrig  passed 
the  next  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  "beloved. and  respected 
by  all  who  visited  or  were  connected  with  the  family," 
While  be  was  "  employed  in  the  grateful  task  of  instruct-* 
ing  a  youth  of  superior  talents  and  amiable  disposition,*^ 
be  was  insensibly  led  into  a  tende/c  attachment,  in  which  ha 
was  not  successful.  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Anne  Barnes; 
who,  with  the  inexperience  of  youth,  and  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  a  volatile  temper,  encouraged  his  addresses  j  and 
he  passed  several  years  in  her  society,  in  the  ardent  hope 
that  a  favourable  change  in  his  circumstances  at  no  distant 
period  would  unite  him  with  the  object  of  his  first  and  last- 
ing passion.  But  after  ten  years,  the  prudence  of  the  lady 
outweighed  her  affection.  As  she  was  herself  without  for- 
tune, and  Mr.  Stiilingfleet  without  any  means  of  establish^ 
ing  himself  in  life,  she  listened  to  an  advantageous  oder, 
and  soon  afterwards  espoused  a  richer  and  more  fortunate 
rival. 

It  appears  that  this  disappointment  made  a  deep  im^ 
pression  ;  and  his  biographer  has  given  us  some  lines 
against  woman,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  shew  how 
anguish  and  disappointment  could  change  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  so  mild  and  amiable,  so  fond  of  domestic  life,  and 
so  respectfully  attached  to  the  fair  sex.  The  lines  (for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  edition  of  his  works  lately 
published)  are  certainly  severe;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  immeJiate  provocation. 

Soon  after  this  disappointment,  in  1737,  he  accom« 
panied  his  pupil,  Mr.  Windham,  to  the  Continent.  The 
events  of  this  tour,  and  the  connexions  to  which  it  gave 
ri^e,  fixed  the  future  ceurse,  and  formed  the  happiness  of 
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bis  life.  Mr.  Coxe^s  account  of  it  is  highly  amusing,  and 
introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons,  now, 
or  lately,  distinguished  in  the  political  or  literary  world. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  tour  was,  ^^  A  Letter  from  an 
English  Gentleman  to  Mr.  Arlaud,  a  celebrated  painter  at 
Geneva,  giving  an  account  of  the  Glacieres,  or  Ice  Alps 
of  Savoy,  written  in* the  year  1741."  This  was  written 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Windham  aud  Mr.  Price  (of  Foxley  in 
Herefordshire),  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  and 
illustrated  with  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Price.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  travellers  who  penetrated  into  these 
Alpine  recesses.  In  1743  Mr.  Stillingfleet  returned  with 
his  pupil  to  England.  .  His  pupil's  father  gave  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet an  annuity  of  lOOZ.  which  for  some  time  was  bis  prin- 
cipal support.  He  now  resided  partly  in  London  and 
partly  with  some  friends  in  the  country;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  dedicated  to  literary  pursuits,  some  of  which 
Mr.  Coxe  has  specified,  particularly  an  edition  of  Milton, 
illustrated  by  notes,  in  which  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  when  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Newton's  proposals 
induced  him  to  relinquish  his  design.  His  MSS.  however, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  bishop  Dampier, 
were  obligingly  lent  to  Mr.  Todd,  for  his  excellent  edition 
of  our  great  epic  poet.  About  this  time  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
composed  some  of  bis  poems,  particularly  those  on  *^  Con- 
versation," and  "  Earthquakes." 

In  1746  Mr.  Stillingfleet  took  up  his  residence  at  Foxley, 
the  seat  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Price,  or  rather  in  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  where  he  was  rhaster  of  his  time  and 
pursuits;  and  passed  his  leisure  hours  with  the  family. 
An  indifferent  state  of  health  first  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
Katural  History,  which  forms  his  principal  distinction  as 
an  author;  and  he  soon  became  one  of  tne  first  defenders 
and  earliest  propagators  of  the  LinnaDan  system  in  England. 
This  zeal  produced,  in  J 759,  his  *'  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
in  Natural  History,"  with  a  Preface,  which  contains  a 
spirited  eulogium  of  the  study  of  nature,  and  a  just  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  talents  and  discoveries  of  the  great 
Swede.  The  publication  of  this  miscellany  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  aera  of  the  estaU^hment  of  Linnsean  Botany 
in  England.  His  biographenfl^  also  published .  the  Jour- 
tial  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  eyf^mWgn  into  part  of  North  Wales^ 
which  is  illustrative  of  hiis  i^^llcter  and  observations,  and 
is  curious  as  one  of  the  first  o(  those  local  tours  which  are 
since  beconie  so  fashionable. 
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In  1760,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  received  an  addition  to  his  in- 
tome  by  obtaining  tfae  place  of  barrack- master  at  Kensing- 
ton, through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Mr.  Price,  brother- 
in-law  to  lord  Barrington,  then  secretary  at  war.  But  in 
1761  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  death,  his  friend 
Mr.  Pric€,  and  also  his  pupil  Mr.  Windham.  The  latter 
left  him  guardian  to  his  only  son,  the  late  much  lamented 
statesman  William  Windham,  esq.  His  feelings  were  not 
a  little  tried  also,  about  this  time,  by  the  death  of  his 
sisters  and  their  husbands,  whose  history,  as  well  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Price,  Windham,  and  Williamson,  form  a  very 
interesting  part  of  Mr.  Coxe's  memoirs.  That  of  his  ne- 
phew, capt.  Locker,  is  particularly  so,  as  he  was  one  of 
those  who  contributed  to  form  the  wonderful  mind  of  our 
gallant  hero,  lord  Nelson. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  *^  Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts,*'  in  1762,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  embarked  on 
a  scheme  which  was  likely  to  employ  the  remainder>of  his 
life.  This  was  a  "  General  History  of  Husbandry,"  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  to  his  own  times.  '  Of  this 
work  he  left  six  volumes  of  MS  collections,  of  which  Mr. 
Coxe  has  given  such  an  analysis  as  displays  the  author's 
plan,  and  excites  regret  that  a  man  of  so  much  research 
and  powers  of  thinking  did  not  complete  his  intended 
work. 

Among  other  pursuits  Mr.  Stillingfleet  cultivated  and 
understood  music,  both  practically  and  theoretically  ;  and 
this  produced  his  ^  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Power 
of  Harmony,"  on  which,  says  his  biographer,  beseems  to 
have  bestowed  unusual  labour.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  analysis 
or  abridgment 'of  Tartini's  "  Trattato  di  Musica,"  with 
such  an  addition  of  new  matter,  that  it  may  justly  be 
deemed  the  joint  production  of  Tartini  and  Stillingfleet; 
and,  in  executing  this,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  seems  to  have  ac- 
complish^ed  the  wish  of  D'Alembert,  namely,  *^  that  Tar- 
tini would  engage  some  man  of  letters  equally  practised  in 
music  and  skilled  in  writing,  to  develope  those  ideas  which 
he  himself  has  not  unfol^^ed  with  sufficient  perspicuity.'* 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  publications;  for 
he  died,  at  his  lodgings  in  Piccadilly  opposite  Burlington- 
house,  Dec.  15,  1771  (the  year  this  last-mentioned  work 
was  published),  aged  sixty- nine.  He  was  interred  in  St. 
James's  church,  where  his  great  nephew  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  esq.  third  son  of  captain  Locker^  has  recently 
erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory. 
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The  merit  most  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  StilliigQeet 
is  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  our  Natural  Historj 
and  Agriculture.     In  the  present  age  it  may  not  be  deemed 
a  merit  in  a  gentleman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
letters,  to  encourage  such  pursuits  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple ;  as  we  hav^  numerous  instances  of  men  of  the  first 
rank  and  abilities,  who  have  dedicated  their  time  and  la- 
bours to  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  useful  knowledge^ 
But,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  StiUingfleet,  the  case  was  far  dif- 
ferent;^ for  few  men  of  respectable  rank  in  society  were 
farmers ;  and  still  fewer,  if  any,  gave  the  result  of  their 
experience  and  observations  to  the  public.     Oo  the  con- 
trary, there  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  higher  classes 
a   strong   prejudice   against  agricultural   pursuits-;  which 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  took  some  pains  to  combat,  and  whicb^ 
indeed,  his  example,  as  well  as  his  precepts,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  overcome.     As  a  poet,  Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  less 
known,  because  few  of  bis  compositions  were  ^ver  given  to 
the  public,  and  those  weire  short,  and  confined  to  local  or 
temporary  subjects.     The  "Essay  on  Conversation;"  the 
"Poem  on  Earthquakes ;"  the  dramas  and  sonnets;  will 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  place  on  the  British  Parnassus  ; 
but,  when  we  consider  his  re&ned  and  classical  taste>  his 
command  of  language,  his  rich  and  varied  knowledge,  and 
the  flights  of  imagination  which  frequently  escape  from  hi« 
rapid  pen,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  if, 
instead  of  the  haste  in  which  be  apparently  prided  bioaselft 
be  had  employed  more  patience  and  more  assiduous  cor- 
rection, he  would  have  attained  no  inconsiderable  r^nk 
among  our  native  poets.     Independently  of  bis  ooerits  as  a 
naturalist  and  a  poet,  he  posses^d   great  versatility  q£ 
genius  and  multifarious  knowledge.     His  intiiBate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  bis 
skill  in  applying  them  to  practice,  are  eyident  from  hit, 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  powers  of  harmony  :  and  all 
his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  display  various 
and  undoubted  proofs  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  both  anciept  and  modern,  and  a  just  and  refined 
taste,  formed  on  the  best  models  of  classic  literatur.e.  ^ 

STILFO,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  ]VIegar% 
who  flourished  about  306  B.  C.  was  sq  eloqucint,  and  in« 

^  "  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  StilliogflsfU"    9^  tbe  ttt* 
WiUiam  Coxc,  mctof  of  lemertoi^;  Jtc,  19U,  SftaIs.  8to« 
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sinuated  himself  so  easily  into  the  ftvotir  of  his  auditors, 
th^t  all  theyouog  philosophers  quitted  their  masters  to  bear 
him.  It  is  said,  that  Stilpo,  having  reproached  the  couT'- 
tezan  Glycera  with  corrupting  youth,  she  repliedi  **  What 
does  it  signify  whether  they  are  corrupted  by  a  courtezatt 
or  by  a  sophiKtP'  which  answer  induced  Stilpo  to  reform: 
the  school  of  Megara,  banishing  from  it  all  sophisms,  use* 
less  subtilties,  general  propositions,  captious  arguments, 
and  that  parade  of  senseless  words,  which  had  so  long  de- 
based the  schools.  When  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus, 
took  Megara,  he  forbade  any  one  to  touch  our  philosopher's 
bouse,  and  if  any  thing  was  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry 
of  plunder,  to  restore  it.  When  Demetrius  asked  him  if 
be  lost  any  thing  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  ''  No,''  re<" 
p.Hed  Stilpo,  <*  for  war  can  neither  rob  us  of  virtue,  learn- 
ing, nor  eloquence."  He  at  the  same  ti^e  gave  that  prince 
some  instructions  in  writing,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with 
humanity,  and  a  noble  ^eal  for  doing  good  to  mankind^ 
with  which  Demetrius  was  so  affected,  that  Ue  ever  aftec 
followed  his  advice.  Stilpo  is  said  to  have  entertained 
very  equivocal  notions  respecting  the  deity ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoic 
sect.  Several  Grecian  republics  had  recourse  to  his  wis-i 
dom,  and  submitted  to  his  decisions.  Cicero  observes, 
that  this  philosopher  was  naturally  inclined  to  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  but  had  so  entirely  conquered  those  pro^ 
pensities  by  reason  and  philosophy,  that  no  one  ever  saw 
him  intoxicated,  nor  perceived  in  him  the  least  vestige  of 
intemperance. ' 

STOB-SUS  (John),  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  lived  in 
the  fifth  century, v^as  is  generally  supposed.  What  remains 
of  him  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  ancient  poets  and 
philosophers,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire ;  and 
even  what  we  have  of  it  appears  to  be  intermix.ed  with  the 
additions  of  those  who  lived  after  him.  These  extracts, 
though  they  give  us  no  greater  idea  of  Stoba&us  than  that 
of  a  common* place  transcriber,  present  us.with  many  things 
which  are  to^be  found  no  where  else;  and  therefore  have 
always  been  highly  valued  by  the  learned.  It  appears  be*- 
yond  dispute,  in  Fabriciut$'s  opinion,,  that  Stohaeus  was 
not  a  Christian,  because  he  never  meddled  with  Ch/istian 
writers^  nor  made  the  least  use  of  them  in  any  of  his  ool« 
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lections.  The  **  Excerpta  of  Stobaeus,'*  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1536,  410,  and  dedicated  to. 
Bembus,  who  was  the  curator  of  St  Mark*s  library  tber^, 
^jid  furnished  the  manuscript  They  were  republished 
since  by  Canter,  1609,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Senten- 
tiae,"  under  that  of  "Eclogae,'*  by  Heern,  1792,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Grotius  published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  "  Dicta 
Poetarum,"  at  Paris  in  1623,  4to.^ 

STOCK  (Christian),  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Camburg,  in  1672,  became  a  professor 
at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1733,  with  a  rery  high  repu- 
tation, particularly  for  Oriental  literature.  The  chief  of 
his  works  are,  1.  '^  Disputationes  d6  poenis  Hebrasorum  ca- 
pitalibus.'*  2.  "  Clavis  Linguse  Sanctae  Veteris  Testamen- 
ts." 3.  "  Clavis  Linguae  Sanctae  Novi  Testament!."  These 
two  last,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  for  the 
words  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  have  been  much  ap- 
proved, have  gone  through  several  editions^  and  received 
improvements  and  additions,  * 

STOCK  (Richard),  an  eminent  puritan  divine,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  York,  and  educated  in  St.  John^s-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  where,  on  account  of  his  great  progress 
in  learning,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Whitaker.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  here,  and  in 
159S  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford.  Leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  became  domestic  chaplain  first  to  sir  Anthony 
Cope  of  Ashby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  then  to  lady 
Lane  of  Bourton-on-the-water  in  Gloucestershire.  Soon 
after  be  came  to  London,  be  officiated  as  assistant  to  the 
vicar  of  All-hallows,  Breadstreet,  for  sixteen  years,  and  m 
1610  succeeded  him.  in  that  living.  His  preaching  was 
much  admired,  and  his  conduct  answeritigto  bis  profession 
procured  him  an  extraordinary  degree  of  esteem  and  re- 
verence. He  died  April  20,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  All- 
hallows-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis  me- 
mory, but  was  destroyed  at  the  great  fire  in  1666.  His 
works  are,  1 .  ^^  Doctrine  and  use  of  Repentance,"  Lond. 
1610,  8vo.  2.  "  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  John  lord  Har- 
rington," &c.  1614,  8vo.  3.  "Stock  of  Divine  Know- 
ledge," ibid.  1641,  4to.  4.  "  Truth*s  Champion,"  &c. 
5.  ^*  Commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Malacbi,"  edited  bf 
Torshell,  folio,  1641.* 

1  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr»c.--*Moreri.— Barigny*8  Life  of  Grttius. 

3  Diet.  Hist.-»Saxii  Onomast. 

9  Clark^s  Lives.— Fuller'!  Worthies.— Atb.  Ox.  vol.  L 
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STOCKDALE  (Percival),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
some  learning,  was  born  Oct.  26,  1736,  in  the  village  of 
Branxton,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stockdale,  was  vicar,  and  also  perpetual  curate  of  Cornhill 
near  the  Tweed.  He  was  educated  for  six  years  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Alnwick,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
Berwick,  where  he  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  acquired  some  taste,  which  it  was  his  naisfortune  after- 
wards to  consider  as  equivalent  to  a  great  genius  for  poetry. 
The  world  and  he  however  were  nev^  agreed  as  to  the 
merit  of  his  poetics^l  efforts ;  and  this  proved  a  constarrt 
subject  for  chagrin.  He  left  school  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  resided  for  some  time  with  his  father  at  Cornhill.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  but  the 
year  after,  1755,  was  recalled  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  '  Returning  to  St.  Andrews,  he  pursued 
his  studies  for  sojone  time,  until  a  friend  procured  him  a,  se- 
cond-lieutenancy in  the  army,  in  which  he  served  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  the  memorable  expedition  commanded  by 
admirals  Byng  and  West,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  gar- 
rison of  St.  Philip,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  1756,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  about  a  year  after  quitted  the 
army  altogether,  which  produced  what,  he  calls.  ^^  many 
rude  interruptions,  many  wide  and  unideal  intervals*'  in 
his  literary  pursuits. 

In  his  way  to  Berwick,  where  he  meant  to  pay  his  duty 
to  his  mother,  and  determine  on  some  future  plan  of  life, 
he  visited  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land, then  at  Durham,  who  invited  him  to  a  residence  in 
his  bouse,  and  encouraged  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders.. 
Accordingly  he  was  ordained  deacon,  at  Michaelmas  1759, 
by  Dr.  Trevor,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  went  immediately 
to  London,  where  he  was  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assis- 
tants in  the  curacy  of  Diike^s-place,  ^Aldgate.  After  this, 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  rambling  life,  and  in  1767, 
being  without  any  church-employment,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  two  years  in  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  where 
he  says  he  read  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1769,  after  his 
return  to  London,  he  published  a  translation  of  Tasso's 
Aminta ;  had  afterwards  some  concern  in  the  '^  Critical 
Review,"  and  wrote  a  life  of  Waller  the  poet,  which  was 
prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  He  also  translated 
Bos's  "  Antiquities  of  Greece ;"  in  177 1  was  editor  of  the 
"  Universal  Magazine;"  and  in  1775  published  three  ser- 
mons,   two  against  luxury  and  dissipation,    and  one  on 
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fimVersal  beneYoleoce.  In  the  same  ye^r,  tppewrti  hit 
poem  entitled  ^^  The  Poet,"  which  had  some  tetfipofftry 
reputation ;- and  sooti  after  the  publicaliion  of  it,  he  De- 
tained the  office  of  chaplain  to  his  anajesty's  ship  the  HeftO- 
lutionof  74  guns.  Tfaii  be  retained  for  three  years,  ai<Nl 
published  "  Six  Sermons  to  Seamen ;"  tmnihited  Sabba- 
lier^s  ^^  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  Nations/*  and  wrote  an 
>^  Essay  o'n  the  writings  and  genius  of  Pope/'  ioaoairir  no 
Dr.  Warton's  work  on  the  same  subject* 

In  the  tummcr  of  1779,  be  wrote  several  political  letters, 
with  the  signature  of  Agricola^  in  the  ^^  Public  A^lrercisef ." 
.At  this  period,  when  the  principal  booksellers  of  London 
determined  to  JDublish  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Pe«t«, 
with  a^previoos  account  of  the  life  of  each  poet,  we  are 
told  that  ^^  Mr.  Stockdale's  Life  of  Waller  had  gi:Ten  them 
so  high  an  idea  of  his  ability  to  execute  tbeir  plan,  that 
they  resoWecl,  in  tbis  meeting,  to  apply  to  him  to  be  its 
biographer  and  editor.  The  agreement  was  accovdingly 
made ;  but,  by  aome  strange  misundersktndingj  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  was  deprived  of  this  employment,  and  Dt.  Joiinsopti 
wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets !  Owing  to  this  circdmstanee, 
«  fieud  arose  between  our  injured  author  and  some  of  these 
booksellers,  which  haa  nerer  subsided,  and  fitmi  which  he 
may  date  not  a  few  of  the  misfortunes  and  vexations  of  tnu 
life."  We  copy  this  story  merely  to  contradict  it,  for  no 
tncfa  agreement  was  ever  ent(Bred  into,  and  whatever  re- 
sentment ^'our  injnriKl  author"  might  have  enterteiined 
against  the  booksellers,  they  could  not  have  he»itated  it 
moment  had  their  choice  been  between  Mr.  Stockdale  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  left  his  ship ;  and,  being  without 
any  regular  employment,  was  advised  by  bis  friends  to  ae'» 
cept  a  situation  which  now  presented  itself,  that  of  tntor  to 
the  late  lord  Craven's  eldest  son,  but  this,  it  is  said,  be 
found  a  state  of  vassalage,  ^^  totally  incompatible  witb  bit 
independent  sentiments,"  and  therefore  quitted  it  the  fc^ 
lowing  spring. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  had  tbs 
living  of  Hincworth  in  Hertfordshire^  offered  Mr.  Stockdale 
the  curacy  of  that  place.  He  accepted  it  with  gmtitude^ 
and  there  wrote  fifteen  sermons.  At  thiS' period  at  tbd 
distance  of  twenty- three  years  from  his  &rst  ordinatron,  be 
'took  priest*s  orders.  In  1782,  he  wrote  brs  **  Treatise  om 
Education ;"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding  jewtf 
lord  Thorlow  (the  then  lord  Chancellor),  in  consequenoe, 
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AS  we  are  gravely  told^  ^*  of  having  read  a  vdamt  ol  Mn 
Stockdole'a  sermcmsy  aod  without  anj  other  recommen* 
datton/'  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Lesbory,  in  Nor« 
lliQiffberlaDd.  To  this  the  duke  of  Northumberland  added 
that  of  LoBg-Houghton,  in  the  same  coanty,  .  Here  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  *^  Ximenes^"  which  was  never  acted 
or  printed  ;bttt  still,  in  a  restless  pursnit  of  some  imaginary 
bappisjessi  he  fisncied  that  the  bleakness  of  the  climate  in* 
jured  his  beakh;  and  aceepted  an  invitatioti  in  1787»  from 
hb  friend  Mr.  Maara,  Bvkiih  Cousiil  at  Tangier,  to  pass 
some  time  with  him,  under  its  more  genial  sky. 

In  1790,  he  returned  from  file  Mediterranean;  and^ 
from  the  researches  he  bad  made  in  Spain,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  wrote  a  large  account  of  Gibraltar,  coni* . 
prebendiirg  its  natural  and  political  history.  It  was  com- 
posed we  are  informed  witb  great  attention  and  diligence^ 
bitty  '<  wbsn  he  bad  arrived  within  a  day*s  work  of  its  eooH 
pletion,  in  conse^ence  of  some  recent  and  mortifying 
events,  bis  literary  adversity,  and  all  bis  other  misfortunes^ 
teok  fast  kohl  of  bis  anind,  oppressed  it  extremely,  aiid  re* 
dueed  it  to  a  stage  of  the  deepest  despondency.*'  In  this 
state,  ^^  he  made  a  sodden  resolution— -never  more  to  pro^ 
secute  the  profession  of  an  author!  to  retire  from  the 
world ;  and  read  only  for  consolation  and  amusement. 
That  he  nsigbt  have  the  les£^  temptation  to  break  bis  vow, 
ia  a  desperate  moment,  he  threw  bis  History  of  Gibraltar 
into  the  flames  !*'  He  did  not  adhere  much  longer,  how- 
ever, to  this,  than  to  any  former  resolution ;  and  after  bis 
chagrin  bad  a  little  abated,  resolved  to  write  a  course  of 
'^  Lectures''  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  poets,  and  about  the  samctime  composed  two 
poems :  **  The  Banks  of  the  Wear,"  and  '^  The  Invincible 
Island.^'  His  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Poets"  were  completed, 
and  published  in  the  year  1807,  and  present  a  strange 
eeudiination  of  good  and  bad  sense,  just  and  petulant  cri- 
ticism. His  next  publication  was  his  own  *^  Memoirs,'^ 
and  in  1808^  when  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  London,  he 
published  a  selection  of  bis  *'  Poems,''  in  one  volume  8vo. 
from  this  period  his  health  rapidly  declined :  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  he  returned  to  his  vicarage  ir^  Nortbum^ 
faerkind,  where  he  died  Sept*  11,  18  L 1.  Mr.  Stockdale  was 
a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  but  his  *^  Memoirs,"  in 
which  he  is  uniformly  his  own  panegyrist,  are  unfortu- 
nately calculated  to  give  us  a  very  un&vourable  opinion 
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of  bis  temper  and  disposition.  Having  early  accustomed 
bimseif  to  a  very  exalted  idea  of  his  own  merit  and  imw 
portance,  he  was  perpetually  encountering  disappointment 
for  want  of  steadiness  even  in  his  most  laudable  pursuits. 
Although  mixing  much  with  the  world,  he  never  seemsto 
have  understood  the  terms  on  which  it  dispenses  its  favours, 
nor  profited  by  the  experience  which  the  constant  failure 
of  his  crude,  romantic  notions  of  his  own  geniiu  and  fame, 
might  have  contributed.  His  narrative  affords  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  a  mind  perpetually  irritated  by  disap- 
pointed vanity,  and  never  seeking  solace  where  his  pro- 
fession might  have  poinled. ' 

STOEFLER,  or  STOFLER  (John),  a  German  mathe- 
matician,.  was  born  at  Justingen  in  Suabia,  in  1452,  and 
died  in  1531.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  where 
be  acquired  a  great  reputation,  which  however  he  lost 
ag^in  in  a  great  measure,  by  intermeddling  with  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events.  .  He  announced  a  great  deluge, 
which  he  said  would  happen  in  the  year  1524,  a  predic- 
tion, with  which  he  terrified  all  Germany,  where  many  per« 
sons  prepared  vessels  proper  to  escape  with  from  the  floods. 
But  the  prediction  failing,  served  to  convince  hin^  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  prognostications.  He  was  author  of  several 
works  in  mathematics  and  astrology,  full  of  foolish  and 
chimerical  ideas;  such  as,  1.  '*  Elucidatio  Fabric.  Usus- 
que  Astrolabii,"  1513,  fol.  2.  *^  Procli  sphseram  com- 
ment." 1541,  fol.  3.  <*  Cosmographicae  aliquot  Descrip-. 
tiones,'*  1537,  4 to.*  .       * 

STONE  (Edmund),  an  eminent,  though. self-taught  ma- 
thematician, was  a  native  of  Sc6tland^  and  son  of  a  gar- 
dener in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Neither  the 
time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  exactly  known,  but  from  a 
Ms  memorandum  in  our  possession  it  appears  that  he  died 
in  March  or  April  1768.  The  chief  account  of  him  that 
is  extant  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  the  celebrated 
chevalier  Ramsay  to  father  Castel,  a  Jesuit  at  Paris,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  p.  109.  'From  this 
it  appears,  that  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
bis  singular  talents  were  discovered  accidentally  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  found  that  he  had  been  reading  New- 
ton's Principia.     The   duke  was  surprised,  entered  into 

« 

1  Memoirs,  2  vol.  8vo. — Gent.  Mag.  vol.  I^XXI. — See  aome  admirable  re* 
marks  on  thU  deluded  author  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's  Calamities,  toK  II.  p.  31 2|  Sec. 
s  Melcbior  Adam..— Morfri.-*-Hilttoti'a  Diet. 
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;.  ooAvertatioo  wit|^  bim,  and  was  astonished  at  the  force, 
acquracy,  aild  candour  of  his  answers.  The  instructions 
be  had  received  amounted  to  no  more  than  having  been 
taught  to  read  by  a  servant  of  the  duke^s,  about  ten  years 
before.  ^  ^^  I  first  learned  to  read/'  said  Stone ;  **  the  na- 
sons .  were  then  at  work  upon  your  house :  I  went  near 
them  one  day,  and  I  saw  that  the  architect^  used  a  rule 
aod  compasses,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  use  of  these  things ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic :  I  purcnased 
a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I  was  told  there 
was  another  science-  called  geometry :  I  bought  the  books, 
and  I  learned  geometry.  By  reading  I  found  that  there 
were  good  books  in  these  two  sciences  in  Latin  :  I  bought 
a  diictionary,  and  I  learnt  Latin.  I  understood  that  there 
were  good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is 
what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  every 
thing,  when  we  know  the  twenty*four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet." Delighted  with  this  account,  the  duke  drew  him 
from. obscurity,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  which  en- 
abled him  to  pursue  his  favourite  objects.  Stone  was  au- 
^  tbor  and  translator  of  several  useful  wprks :  1 .  <^  A  new 
Mathematical  Dictionary,  1726,  8vo.  2.  ^<  Fluxions,''  1730, 
8.VP.  The  direct  method  is  a  translation  of  L' Hospital's 
An;a)y$e  des  infiniment  petits,,  from  the  French ;  and  the 
inverse , method  was  supplied. by  Stone  himself.  3.  ^^The 
EleoQtents  of  Euclid,"  1731,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  peat 
and  u^ful  edition,  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  an  ac^ 
count  pf  the  life  and  writings  of  that  mathematician,  and  a 
defence  of  his  eleipents  against  modern  objectors.  4.  '^  A 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xli.  p.  218, 
containing  an  account  of  two  species  of  lines  of  the 
third  order,  not  mentioned  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Mr. 
Sterling ;  and  some  other  small  productions. 

H-e  is  described  by  Ramsay  9^  a  man  of  the  utmost  mo- 
desty and  simplicity^  afiimated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love  of  science.  He  discovered  sometimes^  by.  methods  of 
his  own,  trujths  which  others  had  discovered  before  him. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  charmed  to  find  that  he  was 
.not  the  first  inventor,  but  that  others  had  made  a  greater 
progress  than  he  supposed. 

To  this  account,  as  given  in  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  we  may  add  that  when  Stone  had  obtained  the  duka 

Vol.  XXVin.  F  r 
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of  Argylc*s  patronage,  he  probably  wa»  enabled  to  come 
<o  London,  as  we  find  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1725,  a  year  before  the  publication  of  hit  **  Ma- 
thematical Dictionary,**  and  his  subsequent  works  were  all 
published  in  London  :  but  in  what  capacity  he  lived  or 
how  supported,  we  know  not.  In  1742  or  1743  his  name 
was  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1758  he  published  "  The  Constructiorf  and  Principal 
Uses  of  Mathematical  Instruments,  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Bion,  chief  instrument- maker  to  the 
French  king.  To  which  are  added,  the  construction  and 
uses  of  such  instruments  as  are  omitted  by  M.  Bion,  par* 
ticularly  of  those  invented  or  improved  by  the  English. 
By  Edmund  Stone,'*  folio.  Here  he  omits  the  title  of 
F.  R.S.  which  appeared  to  his  former  publications.  From 
the  introductory  part  of  an  account  of  this  work  in  the 
Critical  Review,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  known  to  the 
.  writer  of  that  article,  and  that  he  was  now  old  and  neg- 
lected. "  Since  the  commencement  of  our  periodical  la- 
bours/* says  the  critic,  *^none  of  Mr.  Stone's  works  have 
passed  through  our  hands.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  be- 
hold this  ingenious  gentleman  breaking  a  silence,  for  the 
service  of  the  publick,  which  we  were  ready  to  attribute 
to  his  sense  of  its  ingratitude.  There  is  hardly  a  person 
the  least  tinctured  with  letters  in  the  British  dominions, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  merit  of  our 
author.  Untutored,  and  self-taught,  he  ascended  from 
the  grossest  ignorance,  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  to  tb^  sub- 
limest  paths  of  geometry.  His  abilities  are  universally 
acknowledged,  his  reputation  unblemished,  his  services  to* 
the  public  uncontested,  and  yet  he  lives  to  an  advanced 
age  unrewarded,  except  by  a  mean  employment  that  re- 
flects dishonour  on  the  donors.'*  What  this  employment 
was,  we  know  hot,  but  the  work  itself  is  said  to  be  a  se- 
cond edition,  and  that  the  first  had  a  rapid  sale.  In  1767, 
was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Some  reflections' on  the 
the  uncertainty  of  many  astronomical  and  geographical  pQ- 
sitions>  with  regard  to  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
&c.  &c.  By  Edmund  Stone,"  8vo.  We  have  not  seen  this 
production,  but  from  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  it  must  have  been  written  either  by  a  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Stone  of  far  inferior  abilities  and  good  sense  to  our 
author,  or  by  our  author  in  bis  dotage.^ 
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STONHOUSE.(Sir  James),  a  pioug  and  worthy  baronet, 
^originally  a  physician  and  afterwards  a  divine,  was  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Caroline  Stonhouse,  of  Tubney,  near  Ab- 
ingdon, in  Berkshire,  and  was  born  July  20,  1716.  His 
father,  who  died  when  his  son  was  ten  years  old,  was,  as 
sir  Jannes  informs  us,  ^'  a  country  squire,  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  was  a  violent  Jacobite."  Our  author  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  baronet  late  in  life,  by  the  death  of 
his  collateral  relation  sir  James  Stonhouse  of  Radley. 

He  was  educated  at  Winchester-school,  and  was  after- 
wards of  St.  John^s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
master's  degree  in  1*739,  and  his  degrees  in  medicine, 
M.  B.  in  1742,  and  M.  D.  in  1745.  He  had  his  medical 
education  under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols  (See  F.  Nichols),  whom 
he  represents  as  a  professed  deist,  and  fond  of  instilling 
pernicious  principles  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Stonhouse  resided  with  him  in  his  house  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields  for  two  years,  and  dissected  with  him,  which,  he  says, 
was  ^  great  and  an  expensive  privilege.  He  also  attended 
St.  Thomas's  hospital  for  two  years  under  those  eminent 
physicians  sir  Edward  Wilmot,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Lether- 
land, .  Two  years  more  he  devoted  to  medical  study  and 
observation  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  Marseilles. 
On-  his  return,  he  settled  one  year  at  Coventry,  where  he 
aiarried  Miss  Anne  Neale,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters 
of  John  Neale,  esq.  of  ^llesley,  near  Coventry,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  that  city.  This  lady,  who  died  in 
1747,  soon  after  their  marriage,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  examples  of  frail  mor- 
tality in  Hervey's  **  Meditations,"  and  is  farther  comme- 
morated there  in  a  note. 

From  Coventry,  Dr.  Stonhouse  removed,  in  1743,  to 
Northampton,  where  and  through  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  miles,  his  practice  became  most  extensive ;  and  his 
benevolence  keeping  pace  with  his  profits,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged in  all  respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor. 
Among  other  schemes  for  their  relief,  he  founded  the 
county-infirmary  at  Northampton,  but  amidst  much  oppo- 
sition. During  his  residence  here  the  celebrated  Dr: 
Akenside  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  settlement  as  a  prac- 
titioner, but  found  it  in  vain  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Ston- 
house, who  then,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  in  his  life  of 
Akenside,  ^'  practised  with  such  reputation  and  success, 
that  a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him.'* 
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After  practising  at  Northampton  for  twenty  years,  he 
quitted  his  profession,  assigning  for  a  reason  that  his  pracr 
tice  was  become  too  extensive  for  his  time  and  health,  and 
that  .all  his  attempts  to  bring  it  into  narrower  limits,  with- 
out giving  offence,  and  occasioningvery  painful  reflections, 
bad  failed.  But  neither  the  natural  activity  of  his  mind, 
nor  his  unceasing  wish  to  be  doing  good,  would  permit 
'him  to  remain  unemployed,  and  as  his  turn  of  mind  was 
peculiarly  bent  on  subjects  of  divinity,  he  determined  to 
go  into  the  church,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  deacon 
by  the  special  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  Here- 
ford cathedral,  and  priest  next  week  by  letters  dimissory 
to  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  Bristol  cathedral,  no  one,  he 
informs  us,  beingr  ordained  at  either  of  those  times  but 
himself.  In  May  1764  lord  Radnor  found  him  ^ery  ill  at 
Bristol- wells,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Little -Cheverel ; 
and  in  December  1779  his  lordship's  successor  gave  hioi 
that  of  Great  Cheverel. 

About  ten  years  before  this,  he  married  his  second  wife 
Sarah,  an  heiress,  the  only  child  of  Thomas  Ekins,  esq. 
of  Chester-on-the-water,  in  Northamptonshire.  She  was 
left  by  her  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
who  died  before  she  c&me  of  age,  at  which  last  period  Dr. 
Stonhous^  married  her.  Dr.  Stonhouse's  piety,  for  which 
he  was  most  admired,  had  not  always  been  uniform.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  imbibed  erroneous  notions  from  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, and  that  he  was  for  seven  years  a  confirmed  infidel, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Christianity.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  write  a  keen  pamphlet  against  it ;  the  third  edition 
of  which  he  burnt.  He  adds,  *^  for  writing  and  spreading 
of  which,  I  humbly  hope,  as  I  have  deeply  repented  of  it, 
God  has  forgiven  me:  though  I  never  can  forgive  myself/' 
His  conversion  to  Cbrijstianity,  which  he  attributes  to  some 
of  Dr.  Doddridge*s  writings,  and  the  various  circumstances 
attending  it,  were  such,  that  be  was  advised  to  write  the 
history  of  his  life,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and.  intended 
it  to  have  been  published  after  his  death :  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  his  own  sus- 
picions lest  a  bad  use  might  have  been  made  of  it,  he  was 
induced  to  destroy  the  manuscript. 

After  being  settled  at  Cheverel,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  fervour  and  assiduity,  and  be- 
came very  popular  as  a  preacher.  Much  of  his. general 
character  and  conduct,  his  sentiments  and  the  vicissitudes 
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of  his  professional  employment,  may  be  learned  from  hii 
correspondence  lately  published.  He  died  at  BrisLol-Wells 
Dec.  8y  1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Wells  chapel,  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
lecond  wife,  who  died  seven  years  before,  over  which,  oa 
an  elegant  monument,  is  an  epitaph,  in  verse,  by  Miss 
Hannah  More. 

Among  other  ways  of  doing  good,  sir  James  Stonhouse 
was  convinced  that  the  dispersion  of  plain  and  familiar 
tracts  on  important  subjects,  was  one  of  the  most  import-, 
ant,  and  accordingly  wrote  several  of  these,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge.  The,  others  are,  1.  "Con- 
siderations on  some  particular  sins,  and  on  the  means  of 
doing  good  bodily  and  spiritually."  2.  "St.  Paul's  Ex- 
hortation and  motive  to  support  the  weak  or  sick  poor,  a 
sermon.'^  3.  "  A  short  explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  &c."  4.  "  Hints  to  a  curate  for  the 
management  of  a  parish."  5.  "A  serious  address  to  the 
parishioners  of  Great  Cheverel,"  &c.' 

STORER  (Thomas),  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  a  native  of  London,  and  was 
elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  about  1387. 
He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  bad  the  fame 
of  excellent  poetical  talents,  which  were  exhibited,  not 
only  in  verses  before  the  books  of  many  members  of  the 
university,, but  in  his  poem  entitled  ''The  Life  and  Death 
of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal :  'divided  into  three  parts : 
his  aspiring;  triumph;  and  death,"  Lond.  1599,  4to.  He 
obtained  also  great  credit  for  some  pastoral  airs  and  ma- 
drigals, which  were  published  in  the  collection  called 
"  England's  Helicon."  He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mi- 
chael Bassishaw,  London,  in  Nov.  1604,  and  had  his  me- 
mory celebrated  by  many  copies  of  verses.  His  poem  on 
Wolsey  is  far  from  despicable,  and  contains  many  curious 
historical  particulars.  It  is  of  the  greatest  rarity ;  but 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  and  anotber  in  the  British 
Museum.* 

STORK  (Abraham),  a  Dutcb  painter  of  sea-pieces,  and 
sea-ports,  died  in  1708,  but  ttie  time  of  his  birth,  and  the 

1  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Job  Orton,  and  :he  Rev.  Sir  James  Stonhouse,  &c. 
1S05,  'i  vols.  Idmo.— Gent.  Mag.  LXV.  LXVI.  and  LZ^I. 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  ediL — Philips's  Theatrum  by  Sir  £.  Brydges. — Letters 
by  Eminent  Persons,  18 13,  Svob.  8vo. 
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master  under  whom  he  studied,  have  not  been  recorded. 
He  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  where  be  might  naturally 
imbibe  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  scenery  which  he  usually 
represented ;  consisting  of  boats,  barges,  and  ships,  with 
many  persons  engaged  in  different  employments,  lading  or 
unlading  the  vessels.  He  studied  assiduously  after  nature^ 
and  usually  sketched  from  the  real  objects,  so  that  a  strong 
character  of  truth  is  the  great  recommendation  of  his  seas, 
rocks,  and  harbours.  His  figures  are  small,  but  usually  de- 
signed with  great  exactness,  and  so  numerous  in  most  of 
his  pieces,  as  to  afford  a  great  fund  of  entertainment.  He 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  chiefly 
represented  views  of  the  Rhine,  but  was  not  equal  to  him. 
A  capital  picture  of  Abraham  Stork  is,  the  reception  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  river  Amstel.^ 

STOW  (John),  a  valuable  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
born  in  London,  and  as  is  usually  supposed,  in  St.  Michael's 
Cornhill,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  lived,  and  were 
reputed  men  of  good  credit.  The  time  of  his  birth  was 
about  1525,  but  we  know  little  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  youth,  unless  that  he  was  bred  up  to  his  father's  bu^ 
siness,  that  of  a  taylor.  It  has  been  often  remarked  as  ^ 
singular,  but  after  all  a  trifling  circumstance,  that  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Stow  and  Speed,  were  both  bred  to  that  occupation. 

At  what  time,  or  on  what  occasion  he  removed  from 
Cornhill,  is  uncertain,  but  in  1549,  we  find  him  dwelling 
within  Aldgate,  where  the  pump  now  stands,  between  Lea- 
denhalUstreet  and  Fenchurch-street.  While  he  lived  here, 
be  was  the  spectator  of  an  execution  which  affected  him 
riot  a  little.  The  bailiff  of  Rumford,  coming  up  to  town 
during  an  insurrection  which  prevailed  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  spread  to  some  parts  of  Essex,  happened  to  fall 
iU  company  with  the  curate  of  Cree-churcb,  who  asking 
faim  what  news,  the  bailiff  said  that  many  were  up  in  Essex, 
but  that,  "  thanks  be  to  God,  things  were  in  good  quiet 
about  them."  The  curate,  from  some  nusconce'ptioD  of 
these  words,  immediately  informed  against  the  poor  bailiff, 
as  one  of  the  relaels,  gr  a  favourer  of  their  cause.  On  this 
he  was  next  morning  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  parish  where  he  uttered  the 
^foresaid  words,  upon  a  gibbet  erected  before  Mr.  Stow's 

1  PilkiDgton* 
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door.  Stow  was  of  course  a  witness,  and  beard  the  poor 
KnaQ*s  dying  declaration,  respecting  the  above  words  which 
he  made  use  of,  and  which  were  the  only  pretence  for  thia 
unjust  execution.  -  Some  time  after,  Stow  removed  into 
Lime-street  ward,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undersbaft^ 
where  he  continued  until  his  death*. 
•  He  began  early  to  apply  himself  to. the  study  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  England  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  bestowed  little  attention  on  business,  or  the 
concerns  of  domestic  life;  and  this  improvidence  greatly 
impaired  his  circumstances,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to 
considerable  difficulties.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  an- 
tiquary, was  in  the  service  of  the  ward  of  which  he  was 
how  become  an  inhabitant  That  of  Bishopsgate  had  en- 
croached on  the  bounds  of  it,  and  had  taken  in  three  houses, 
and  a  piece  of  land  near  London-wall,  which  belonged  to  it. 
These  Mr.  Stow  plainly  proved  to  be  the  property  of  his 
ward,  by  certain  old  leases  and  grants,  and  other  authen- 
,  tic  registers  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  at  that  time  yielded 
to  it ;  though,  afterwards,  when  sir  Richard  Pype,  alder-> 
man  of  Bishopsgate  ward,  became  lord  mayor  of  London, 
and  reclaioied  them,  it  receded  from  its  undoubted  right, 
and  tamely  surrendered  them  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Stow^s  success,  however,  in  this  affair  probably  ani« 

*  This  earate,  called  Sir  Stephen,  one  cooimon  heap  burfit  tbetn.  .  Mr, 

became  so  contemptible  by  his  furious  Stow  heard  this  sermon,  and  saw  the 

zeal,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  effects  of  it.     Another    mark  of  the 

city,  and  retire  to  some  unknown  place  curate's  imprudent  zeal,  was  his  tak-^ 

in  the  country.     **  Mr.  Stow  has  re-  ing  occasion  from  that  church's  name 

corded    some  things  of  him,   which,  Uudersbafl,  as  superstitiously  f^ven  it, 

though  not  attended  with  such  f'atal  to  declare  his  judgment  that  the  titles 

consequences    as  that  already   men-  of  chprches  should  be  altered,  and  that 

tioned,  were  evidences  of  his  excessit^e  even  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 

bigotry.      In    a    Sermon,     which    he  ought  |o  be  changed  from  those  hea- 

preached  before  a  great  auditory  at  St.  then  ones  which  had  been  given  then  ; 

Paul's   CrosSf    he   inveighed    bitterly  and  that  Fridays  and  Saturdays  ^houlj 

against  a  long  may-pole,  ^called  shaft,  be  no  more  fish -days,  but  others  sub- 

in  the  next  parish  to  his  own,  which  stituted  for  such  in  their  place ;  and 

from  thence  was  named   S^  Andrew  that  Lent  should  be  kept  at  any  ether 

Undershaft.    This   he    insisted   upon  time   than    between  Shrove-tide    and 

being  an  idol ;  and  so  warmly  did  he  Easter.     Another  odd  practice  of  this 

declare  against  it,  that  the  zeal  of  many  curate  was,  to  go  out.of  the  pulpir  into 

of  his  hearers  being  excited  thereby,  the  church- yard,  and  mount  an  high 

they  went  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  elm  that  grew  there,  and  preach  from 

day,  and  pulled- the  may-pole  down  thence  to  his  audience,  and  then  return 

from  the  place  where  it  hung  upon  to  the  church,   and  say  or  sing  the 

hooks,  and  then  sawed  it  into  divers  English  service,  not  at  the  altar,  as 

pieces,    each   housekeeper  taking  as  was  usual,  but  upon  a  tomb,  which  was 

much  of  it  as  hung  over  his  door  or  placed  northward  of  it."—- Strype's  I^ifc 

stall,  and  then  casting  the  pieces  into  of  Sto^. 
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mated  him  in  bis  antiquarian  researches,  as  fae^  had  now 
demonstrated  the  practical  benefit  arising  from  them.  It 
was  about  1560,  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  com- 
piling an  English  chronicle,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part 
pf  his  future  life  in  collecting  such  materials  relating  to 
the  kingdom  at  large,  as  he  esteemed  worthy  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  But  after  he  had  been  eagerly  employ- 
ed for  a  while  in  these  studies,  perceiving  how  little  profit 
be  was  likely  to  reap  from  them,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
diverting  his  industry  into  the  channel  of  the  occupation  he 
had  been  bred  to ;  and  the  expensiveness  of  purchasing 
manuscripts  was  an  additional  motive  to  this  resolution. 
Archbishop  Parker,  however,  himself  an  excellent  anti- 
quary, and  a  bountiful  patron  of  all  who  had  the  same 
turn,  persuaded  him  to  go  on,  and  liberally  contributed  to 
lessen  his  expences,  while  his  grace  lived. 

In  order  to  qualify  himself  effectually  for  what  he  had  in 
view^  he  procured  as  many  of  the  ancient  English  writers, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  as  he  ix>utd  obtain  by 
money  or  favour.  These  be  studied  so  attentively  as  to 
gain  an  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  them,  and  he  at 
the  same  time  embraced  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  inutnacy  of  those  persons  who  were  most  capable  of 
assisting  him ;  such  as  archbishop  Parker,  already  men- 
tioned; Lambard,  author  of  the  Perambulation  of  Kent, 
and  other  works ;  Bowyer,  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  first  methodizer  of  them ;  with  the  cele- 
brated Camden,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  For  more  par- 
ticular information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  London,  he 
collected  all  the  old  books,  parcijments^  instruments,  char- 
ters, and  journals  relating  to  it,  that  he  could  meet  with  ; 
and  he  had,  besides,  procured  access  to  the  archives  in  the 
chamber  of  the  city,  where  he  perused,  and  transcribed 
such  original  papers  as  wore  of  service  to  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  grand  design  of  writing  the  **  Survey"  of  it 

The  first  work  which  he  published,  was  his  **  Summary 
of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  from  the  coming  in  of  Brute 
unto  his  own  time,**  which  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of 
lord  Robert  Dudley.  The  reason  of  hi»  proposing  it  to 
him  was  this :  In  1562,  Mr.  Stow  having  in  bis  search  after 
curious  and  uncommon  tracts,  met  with  an  ingenious  one 
of  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lordship's  grandfather's  writing, 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  entitled  "The  Tree 
of  the  Commonwealth;"  (which  he  dedicated  to  Henry VIIL 
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btit  it  never  came  to  his  hand) ;  he  kept  the  original  him- 
self, but  transcfribed  a  fair  copy  of  it,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  it  to  this  nobleman,  who  earnestly  re- 
quested our  author  to  attempt  something  of  the  same  na« 
ture.  To  gratify  so  illustrious  a  suitor,  he  collected  his 
"  Summary ,''  and  dedicated  it  to  him  when  it  was  finished. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a  patron  was  undoubtedly  impor- 
tant to  him  at  this  period,  but  more  in  point  of  fame  tban 
emolument. 

Not  long  after,  in  1573,  the  "  Summary"  was  reprinted 
with  large  additions,  in  a  thick  octavo  in  the  black  letter. 
]t  begins  with  a  general  description  of  the  kingdom,  and 
then  treats  of  the  several  kings  and  queens  that  governed 
this  island ;  naming  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  every  year; 
and  under  each  reign  it  gives  the  several  remarkable  occur- 
rences that  happened,  especially  those  concerning  the  city 
of  London. 

In  this  year  came  out  the  laborious  and  voluminous  coir 
lections  of  Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen,  and  of 
others,  being  a  chronicle  of  Britain,  printed  and  reprinted 
by  Raphael  Holinshed,  and  commonly  going  under  his 
name.  In  the  last  and  largest  edition  of  that  work,  there 
are  inserted  many  considerable  additions  communicated  by 
Stow,  and  which  form  the  main  part  of  it  from  1573  to 
1583,  and  afford  eminent  proofs  of  his  pains  and  diligene. 

In  1600,  he  published  his  "  Flores  Historiarum,"  or  An- 
nals of  this  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons 
to  his  own."  This  work  was  nothing  else  but  his  "Sum- 
mary" greatly  enlarged,  which  be  dedicated  to  archbishop 
Whitgift.  It  was  reprinted  five  years  after  with  additions; 
but  even  in  this  improved  state  it  was  no  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  a  much  larger  history  of  this  nation,  which 
he  had  been  above  forty  years  collecting  out  of  a  multitude 
of  ancient  authors,  registers,  chronicles,  lives,  and  records 
of  cities  and  towns ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have 
published,  if  the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  success  of 
it,  after  the  late  appearance  of  so  large  a  chronicle  as  that 
of  Holinshed,  had  not  chosen  rather  to  undertake  this 
lesser  abstract  of  it. 

In  1598  appeared  the  first  edition  in  4to,  of  that  valu- 
able work  which  he  entitled  "A  Survey  of  London."  What 
induced  him  first  to  compile  this  work,  was  a  passtge  he 
met  with  in  William  Lambard's  "  Perambulation,*'  in  which 
he  calls  upon  all  who  had  ability  and  opportunity,  to  do 
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the  like  service  for  the  shires  aod  counties  wherein  they 
were  bom  or  dwelt,  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  Kent.  Such 
an  invitation  was  not  lost  upon  a  writer  of  Stow's  zeal  and 
disposition,  and  he  immediately  resolved  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  place  both  of  his  habitation  and 
birth.  It  was  dedicated  by  him  to  the  lord  mayor,  com- 
monalty, and  citizens ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  the  names 
of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  as  far  as  1598.  He  was  sensi* 
ble  something  ought  to  have  been  added  concerning  the 
political  government  of  the  city ;  but  he  declined  touching 
upon  it,  as  he  at  first  intended,  because  he  was  informed 
that  Mr.  James  Dalton,  a  learned  gentleman  and  citizen, 
purposed  to  treat  of  it. 

In  1603,  five  years  after  the  first,  a  second  edition  of 
this  useful  work  was  published,  with  considerable  improve* 
ments  made  by  the  author,  out  of  his  old  stores  of  ^^many 
rare  notes  of  antiquity'^  as  he  styles  them.  Part  of  these 
related  to  the  city  government,  which  he  now  had  no  scru- 
ple to  introduce,  as  Mr.  Dalton's  death  bad  put  an  end  to 
all  expectation  from  that  gentleman's  pen.  Stow  therefore 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect,  and  would* have  done  it 
more  copiously,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  a  fit  of 
sickness.  The  notes  which  he  added  related  to  the  alder* 
men  and  sheriffs  of  London  ;  the  names  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  mayor's  house,  and  to  the  sheriffs :  of  the 
liveries  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars which  are  very  curious  when  contrasted  with  the 
manners  and  modes  of  our  times*.  He  must  have  very 
little  curiosity  who  is  not  amused  by  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  and.  must  have  very  little  ^reflection,  if  he  does  not 
draw  useful  conclusions  from  observing  the  pertinacity  with 
which  every  age  supports  its  own  fashions.  These  addi- 
tions, Stow  confessed,  were  far  short  of  what  he  desired  or 
purposed  to  do :  but  as  they  were  all  he  could  accomplish 
at  present,  be  promised  hereafter  to  augment  them,  a  pro- 
mise which  his  increasing  weakness  and  death  prevented 
him  from  fulfilling. 

'  *  "Iconfess/'  says  Follerin  bis  bo-  tory,  but  tbat  the  fur  of  bis  gown  will 

iDoroas  way,  "  I  have  heard  hiin  of-  be  felt  therein.     Sure  I  am,  oar  most 

ten  accused  that  he  reporlelh  res  in  se  elegant  historians  who  have  wrote  since 

minuias,  toys  and  trifles,  being  such  a  his  time    (sir  Francis   Bacon,  master 

tmeU- feast,  that    he    cannot    pass   by  Camden,  &c.)  though  throwing  away 

Guildhall,  but  his  pen  must  taste  of  the  basket,  have  taken  the  fruit,  thoogh 

the  good  cheer  therein.    However,  tbis  not  mentioning  bis  name,  making  use 

must  be  indulged  to  his  education  ;  $o  of  his  endeavours.*' — Poller'iWorthiff. 
hard  is  it  for  a  citizen  to  write  an  bis* 
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'  In  1618,  after  his  decease,  a  third  edition,  still  in  quarto, 
was  published  by  A.  M.  or  Anthony  Munday  (See  Munday), 
a  citizen  also,  and  a  man  of  some  fame.  He  had  been  the 
pope's  scholar  in  the' seminary  at  Rome;  afterward,  re- 
turning home,  and  renouncing  the  pope  and  popery,  he 
wrote  two  books  relative  to  the  English  priests  and  papists 
abroad.  This  editor  made  several  additions,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  Survey;  much  of  which,  he  hinted,  he  had 
formerly  from  Stow  himself,  who,  in  his  life-time,  de- 
livered into  his  hands  some  of  his  best  collections,  and  im- 
portunately persuaded  him  to  correct  what  he  found  amiss, 
and  to  proceed  in  perfecting  so  worthy  a  design.  He  talks  of 
being  employed  about  twelve  years  revising  arid  enlarging 
it ;  and  that  he  had  the  encouragement  of  the  court  of  alder- 
men in  the  council-chamber,  being  brought  before  them 
by  sir  Henry  Montague,  the  recorder,  afterward  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's-bencb.  But  after  all,  the  additions 
he  made  were  chiefly  some  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  from 
the  monuments  in  the  parish  churches ;  a  continuation  of 
the  names  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs ;  and  little  more,  ex- 
cept some  transcripts  out  of  Stow's  Summary  and  Annals, 
and  here  and  there  venturing  to  correct  some  errors,  as  he 
calls  them,  in  the  original,  in  place  of  which  he  has  rather 
substituted  his  own  ;  for  Mr.  Stow  was  too  exact  and  pre- 
cise to  be  corrected  by  one  so  much  inferior  to  him  in 
literature,  and  in  antiquities,  as  Munday  appears  to  be. 

In  1633,  there  appeared  an  edition  of  it  in  folio,  by  the 
same  A.  M.  together  with  H.  D.  C.  J.  and  some  others.  It 
was  dedicated,  as  all  the  preceding  editions  had  been,  to 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermeil,  and  recorder  for  the  time  being, 
with  the  citizens.  In  this  was  a  continuation  of  the  names 
of  the  'mayors  and  sheriffs  to  that  year,  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  all  the  mayors,  the  companies  of  London,  mer- 
chants and  others;  and  a  brief  imperfect  account  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  said  companies,  and  the  dates  of  their 
[Several  charters ;  ^ith  some  other  articles.  But  by  this 
time  the  book  began  to  abound  with  verbal  errors  and  de- 
viations from  the  author's  edition  and  sense,  which  called 
for  some  abler  and  more  judicious  hand  than  bad  been 
hitherto  employed  to  correct  and  rectify. 

'This  was  happily  effected  in  1720,  when  it  arrived  at  a 
fifth  impression,  under  the  care  and  management  of  John 
Strype,  M.  A.  a  citizen  by  birth  (as  all  the  former  editors 
were)  and  the  son  of  a  freeman  of  London.     This  edition 
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is  enlarged  into  ttvo  volumes  folio ;  great  numbers  of  errors 
are  coprected,  and  Stow  restored  to  himself;  the  remains> 
are  inserted  every  where  in  their  proper  places ;  the  history 
of  the  city  brought  down  to  the  period  of  publication,  and 
the  customs,  laws,  and  acts  of  common-council,  which  ar^ 
of  such  importance  for  understanding  the  civil  polity  of  y^^, 
very  fully  explained.  In  1754,  the  sixth  and  last  edition, 
was  published,  with  continuations  of  all  the  useful  lists^^ 
and  considerable  additions  of  various  matters,  and  particu- 
larly of  many  plates  from  very  accurate  designs. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  the  \y0rk9  from 
its  first  appearance  in  a  small  quarto,  to  its  enlargement 
into  two  folio  volumes  of  near  800  pages  each,  we  shall 
resume  our  memoirs  of  the  author.  We  have  seen,  by  the, 
fruits  of  it,  his  strong  propepsity  to  the  study  of  history 
and  antiquities ;  and  have  observed  that  so  much  of  hi$ 
time  was  consumed  by  employments  of  this  kind,  as  was 
inconsistent  with  his  attention  to  bis  trade.  Accordingly, 
what  by  this  neglect,  and  the  expence  of. purchasing  books 
and  manuscripts,  be  greatly  impaired  and  diminished  his 
fortune;  and  instead  of  enjoying  that  affluence  aad  ease, 
which  his  labours  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the 
service  of  posterity,^  justly  merited:  he  was  not  even  re* 
funded  what  he  expended  in  the  advancement  of  tbea;i) 
but  left  in  the  decline  of  life  to  encounter  with  poyerty 
and  distress. 

After  twenty-five  years  labour  in  this  way,  and  pu{)Ii8h- 
ing  his  large  ^^  Summary,^'  as  a  specimen  of  his  capacity, 
he  addressed  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  to  grant  him 
two  freedoms,  which  perhaps  he  received,  although  we 
find  no  record  of  the  fact.  Some  years  after,  he  again 
petitioned  the  lord -mayor  and  aldermen,  stating,  '*  That 
be  was  of  the  age  of  threescore  and  four,  and  t,faat  he  bpid 
for  the  space  of  almost  thirty  years  last  past,  besides  hi9 
Chr^Dnicles  dedicated  to  the  ^arl  of  Leicester,  set  forth 
divers  **  Summaries''  dedicated  to  them,  &c.  He  there*' 
fore  prayeth  them  to  bestow  on  him  some  yearly  pei>sion, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  he  might  reap  somewhat  toward  biB 
great  charges."  Whether  this  application  had  any  suc- 
cess, is  not  known.  There  is  no  instance  of  bis  reapifitg 
any  reward  from  the  city,  adequate  to  the  extraordinary 
pains  he  underwent  in  the  establishment  of  the  reputatioa 
of  it,  unless  his  being  promoted  to  the  office  of  its  f^ee[d 
Chronicler;  a  post  of  no  great  consequence^  and  t^  whipb 
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probably  a  very  small  salary  was  annexed.  Whatever  it 
inight  be,  it  was  so  far  from  retrieving  his  ruined  qircum- 
stancesy  that  it  did  not  even  aflbrd  him  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  beg  a  brief  from  ting 
James  I.  to  collect  the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-dis- 
posed people.  To  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  present  age, 
it  miist  appear  very  strange  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  situation  ;  that  neither  the  opulent 
city  of  London,  whose  service  and  credit  he  had  so  greatly 
advanced,  by  writing  such  an  elaborate  and  accurate  sur- 
vey of  it ;  nor  the  wealthy  company  of  Merchant  Taylors, 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  nor  the  state  itself;  should 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  save  a  person  from  want,  to 
whom  they  were  all  so  highly  indebted.  The  licence  or 
'brief  which  his  majesty  granted  him  to  beg,  was  a  libel 
upon  his  own  bounty ;  and  the  produce  of  it,  so  far  as  we 
know,  fijces  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  charity  of  the 
Londoners  of  that  day.  We  may  judge  of  the  sum  total 
collected  on  this  occasion  by  what  was  gathered  from  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Wolnoth,  which  amounted  to  oo 
more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

In  this  state  of  poverty,  he  died  April  5,  1605,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  north-isle  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in 
Leadenhall-street,  where  a  monument  was  erected  by  his 
widow,  of  a  composition  resembling  alabaster,  and  alto- 
gether a  very  animated  work.  How  she  could  afford  this, 
when  her  husband  died  in  such  poor  circumstances,  does 
not  appear.  Probably  she  was  assisted  by  some  persons 
who  were  ashamed  of  their  neglect  of  our  author  in  his 
life-time.  We  are  sorry  to  add  a  very  disgraceful  circum- 
stance to  this  account,  which  was  not  known  to  the  editors 
of  the  edition  of  1754,  and  which  we  have  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Maitland.  After  noticing  this  monument,  and 
paying  a  just  compliment  to  the  deceased's  character, 
Maitland  adds,  '*  that  neither  that,  nor  any  other  consider- 
ation was  sufficient  to  protect  his  repository  from  being 
spoiled  of  his  injured  remains  by  certain  men  in  the  year 
1732,  who  removed  his  corpse  to  make  way  for  another." 

For  the  character  of  Stow,  we  must  necessarily  be  in- 
debted to  his  contemporaries,  and  it  would  be  injustice 
not  to  give  it  in  their  simple  style.  His  person  and  temper 
are  thus  described  by  Edmund  Hows,  who  well  knew  him ; 
**  He  was  tall  of  stat;ure,  lean  of  body  and  face ;  his  eyes 
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small  and  cbrystalline ;  of  a. pleasant  and  cheerful  counte* 
nance ;  bis  sight  and  memory  very  good,  and  he  retained 
the  use  of  all  his  senses  unto  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had 
an  excellent  memory ;  was  very  sober,  mild,  and  courteous 
to  any  that  required  his  instructions.  He  always  protested 
never  to  have  written  any  thing  either  for  envy,  fear,  or 
favour,  nor  to  seek  his  own  private  gain  or  vain  glory,  and 
that  his  only  pains  and  care  was,  to  write  truth." 

But  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  visi- 
ble works  and  actions.  The  first  thing  that  naturally  oc- 
curs to  our  view  is,  that  he  was  an  earnest  student  and 
lover  of  the  antiquities  of  bis  own  country,  and  this  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  sacrifice  the  trade  to  which  be  was  brought 
up.  He  was  an  unwearied  reader  of  all  English  history, 
whether  printed  or  in  manuscript;  and  a  searcher  into  re- 
cords, registers,  journals,  charters, <&c.  Nor  was  he  con- 
tent with  barely  perusing  these  things,  but  desirous  also 
of  possessing  himself  of  them,  as  of  a  great  treasure.  By 
the  time  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  furnished  a  con- 
siderable library  of  such,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Watts,  archdeacon  of  London,  who  was  sent  to  search  it, 
vi2.  '  That  he  had  a  great  collection  of  pld  books  and  MSS. 
of  all  sorts,  but  especially  relating  to  chronicles  and  history, 
both  in  parchment  and  paper,  &c.'  And  his  library  con- 
tained not  only  ancient  authors,  but  original  charters,  re- 
gisters, and  chronicles  of  particular  ^places,  which  he  had 
the  greater  opportunity  of  procuring,  as  he  lived  shortly 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  such  things 
were  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad  among  various  hands. 

It  was  his  custom  to  transcribe  all  such  old  and  useful 
books,  as  he  could  not  obtain  or  buy,  and  were  of  service 
to  his  purpose.  Thus,  as  we  are  assured  by  Ralph  Brooks- 
mouth,  he  copied  Leland's  six  volumes  of  collections  for 
his  own  use,  which  he  sold  afterward  to  the  celebrated 
Camden,  who  gave  him  for  them  an  annuity  of  8/.  during 
his  life.  As  he  was  thus  well  provided  with  books,  he  ac- 
quired a  critical  and  nice  taste  in  judging  of  them,  and 
was  enabled  to  detect  many  frauds  and  vulgar  errors  in  our 
history,  which  had  long  passed  unquestioned.  One  whim- 
sical instance  we  shall  mention  from  Strype.  Grafton  re- 
lates in  his  chronicle,  that  in  1502,  one  Bartholomew 
Read,  a  goldsmith  and  mayor,  entertained  in  Goldsmiths'- 
hall  more  than  a  hundred  persons  of  great  estate ;  messes 
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aod  dishes  served  i»  a  vast  number ;.  nay,  that  there  was  a 
park  paled  in  the  same  hall,  furnished  witli  fruitful  trees 
and  beasts  of  venery  (hunting)  and  other  like  circum- 
stances. Stow  bad  litttle  difficulty  in  refuting  this  story, 
by  measuring  the  hall,  and  it  would  appear  to  require  very  • 
little  ability  to  refute  it,  yet  in  these  days  of  credulity  it 
long  passed  current. 

By  his  skill,  also,  in  antiquity,  he  was  enabled  to  settle 
the  true  bounds  and  limits  of  many  contested  properties, 
and  to  throw  gceat  light  upon  some  obsolete  authors,  toward 
the  useful  editions  of  which  he  contributed  largely.  We 
areJikewise  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  additions  and 
enlargements  of  our  most  ancient  poet,  Chaucer;  whose 
works  were  first  collected  and  published  by  Caxton  ;  and 
again  published  with  additions  by  William  Thinne,  esq. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  which  they  were  "  cor- 
rected and  twice  icxcreased  (to  use  his  own  words)  through 
Mr.  Stow's  painful  labours  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
to  wit,  in  the  year  1561 ;  and  again  beautified  with  notes  by 
him  collected  out  of  divers  records  and  monuments':  which 
he  delivered  to  his  losing  friend  Thomas  Speight.'* 

He  was  a  true  antiquary,  one  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
reports,  nor  yet  with  the  credit  of  what  he  found  in  print, 
but  always  had  recourse  to  originals.  He  made  use  of  his 
own  legs  (for  he  could  never  ride),  travelling  on  foot  to 
many  cathedral  churches,  and  other  places,  where  ancient 
records  and  charters  were,  to  read  them,  and  made  large 
transcripts  into  his  collections.  There  is  a  volume  of  these 
notes,  which  first  came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  and  was  afterward  procured  by  the  first  earl  of 
Oxford.     It  is  now  part  of  the  Harleian  collection. 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  religion.  He  was  first,  in  all 
pr6bability,  a  favourer  of  popery :  this  appears  from  the 
jealousy  the  state  had  of  him  in  1568,  which  occasioned  an 
order  of  council  to  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  to  have  his 
library  searched  for  superstitious  books ;  of  which  sort  se- 
veral were  found  there.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  his  no- 
torious bias  this  way,  might  be  the  ground  of  the  troubles 
he  underwent  either  ip  the  ecclesiastical  commission  court, 
or  star-chamber;  for  it  is  certain  that  about  1570,  he  was 
accused  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  articles,  preferred  against  him  by 
one  that  had  been  his  servant.  This  miscreant  had  before 
defrauded  him  of  bis  goods,  and  now  sought  to  deprive 
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him  of  bis  life  abo.  A  far  less  nvmber  woald  ba^  tMn 
sufficient  to  despatch  a  man  cot  of  the  world  in  those  mis- 
tmstful  times,  but  the  witnesses  against  him  were  of  such 
exceptionable  characters,  that  his  judges  were  too  upright 
to. condemn  him  upon  their  testimony.  Some  of  them  ha4 
been  detected  of  perjury,  and  others  burnt  in  the  hand  for 
felony.  The  perfidious  servant,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
them  as  the  informer,  was  no  other  than  his  younger-bro- 
ther Thomas,  a  man  of  great  profligacy,  as  was  evident 
both  by  this  unprincipled  prosecution  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  by  his  subsequent  behaviour  to  him.  For  instead 
of  manifesting  any  shame  or  repetitance  for  his  crime,  he 
swore  that  be  never  committed  it,  and  persisted  in  defam- 
ing his  reputation,  and  threatening  Iris  life. 

Whether  Mr.  Stow  was  a  hearty  protestant  is  rather  du- 
bious; there  is  one  expression  of  his  somewhere '  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  af- 
firmative, viz.  *^  That  doctrine  is  more  pure  now  than  it 
was  in  the  monkish  world.''  But  it  is  not  certain  whether 
he  wrote  this  in  earnest  or  ironically,  nor  is  it  matter  of 
much  consequence.  Although  he  was  not  able  to  surmount 
the  religious  prejiadices  of  his  time,  his  moral  practice  was 
unblamable.  He  hated  vice  in  all  orders,  and  exposed  it 
BO  less  in  the  tlergy  than  in  laymen.  He  abhorred  injus- 
tice, and  spared  not  to  rebuke  all  who  were  guilty  of  it* 
He  was  a  lover  of  hospitality,  and  a  great  friend  to  public 
benefactions,  while  be  had  any  thing  to  bestow.  He  was^ 
of  an  honest  and  generous  disposition,  and  unspotted  in 
his  life.* 

STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  philosopher, 
and  historian,  was  born  at  Amasia^  and  was  descended 
from  a  family  settled  at  Gnossus  in  Crete.  Be  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  was  well  read 
in  the  history  and  tenets  of  the  Grecian  sects,  but  at  length 
attached  hiniself  to  the  Stoics,  and  followed  their  dogmas^ 
He  contracted  a  sti*ict  friendship  with  Cornelius  Gallus, 
governor  of  Egypt ;  and  travelled  into  several  countries, 
to  observe  the  situation  of  places,  and  the  customs  of 
nation^. 

Strabo  "flourished  under-Augustus ;  atid  died  under  Ti- 
berius, about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age.     He 

1  Xiife  by  Strype  prefixed  to  the  London  edition  of  1754. — Biog.  9nt<'~- 
Fuller*8  Worthies. — Gough't  Topo|raphy. — Strype's  Griodai»  p.  124. — ^Sirype's 
Whitgift,  p.  542. 
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coaipoied  several  works ;  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  his 
*'  Geography,"  in  seventeen  books,  which  are  justly 
esteemed  very  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  first 
two  books  are  employed  in  showing,  that  the  study  of 
geography  is  not  only  worthy  of  a  philosopher,  but  even : 
necessary  to  him ;  the  third  describes  Spain ;  the  fourth, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  isles;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  isles ;  the  seventh,  which  isimperfect  at  the 
end,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Getm  and  Illyrii,  Tau- 
rica,  Chersonesus,  and  Epirus ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  Greece  with  the  neighbouring  isles ;  the  four  fol~ 
lowing,  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth^ Asia  without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia; 
and  the  seventeenth,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa. 

Strabo's  work  was  published  with  a  Latin  version  by 
Xylander,  and  notes  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  at  Paris,  1620,  in 
folio;  and  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1707,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  by  the  learned  Theodore  Janson  of  Almelooveen,  with, 
the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Casaubon,  Meursiui»^  Ciu^- 
ver,  Holsten,  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Er.  Spanheim,  Cellar, 
and  others.  To  this  edition  is  subjoined  the  ^^  Chrestoma*-, 
thias;''  or  Epitome  of  Strabo;  which,,  according  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  learned 
dissertation  about  it,  was  made  by  some  unknown  person, 
between  the  years  of  Christ  676  and  996.  It  has  been  found 
of  some  use,  not  only  in  helping  to  correct  the  original, 
but  in  supplying  in  some  measure  the  defect  in  the  seventh 
book.  Mr.  Dodweirs  dissertation  is  prefixed  to  this  edi«* 
tion.  The  last  and  most  valuable  edition  of  Strabo,  is  that 
by  Falconer,  (See  Falconer.)  splendidly  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  two  volumes  folio.  ^ 

STRACK  (Charles),  a  very  skilful  German  physician 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Mentz,  Feb.  14,  1722,  and  edu« 
cated  in  his  native  city.  He  then  having  chosen  physic  a$ 
a  prof/ession,  came  to  Paris,  and  after  employing  six  years 
in  medical  studies,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Erfurth,  in 
September  1747..  Returning  to  Mentz,  be  practised  with 
great  reputation,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  professor  of 
•urgery,  in  i763  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology, 
and  in  1782  professor  of  chemistry.  About  this  time,  when 
(he  university  of  Mentz  had  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur«« 

1  Vo^iiuf,  Hist.  Gr»c.-»Pabric.  Bilil.  Gr«c.— Saxii  OBOmast 
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pose,  Strack  was  appointed  to  renroyate  the  medical  de-> 
partdient,  in  performing  which  he  acquitted  himself  with' 
such  credit  as  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of 
the  electorate  court.  His  writings  likewise  were  so  much 
admired  by  the  faculty  throughout  Europe,  that  he  waa 
chosen  a  meniber  of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris,  Madrid, 
Erfurtby  and  (jriessen,  and  carried  off  several  prizes,  the 
rewards  of  the  treatises  he  communicated.  He  died  Oct.< 
18,  1806,  in  the  eightyfourth  year  of  his  age.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  1.  *^  De  dysenteria  tentamen  medicuro,^' 
1760.  2.  **  De  colica  pictonum,"  1772.  3.  "  De  tussi 
convulsiva  infantum/*  1777.  4.  *^  De  crusta  lactea.infan« 
tum,*^  and  other  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children  and 
lying-i'n  women,  to  both  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
much  of  his  attention.  5.  *^  Observationes  medicinales  de 
febribus  intermittentibus,''  1785.  6.  '^  Nova  theoria  pleu- 
ritidis,**  1786.  7.  ^'  De  diversa  febris  continuas  remittentls 
c^ausa,**  1789.  8. '^  De  ratione  novandi,  et  purum  red- 
dendi  a^rem  intra  nosocomi^  carceresque,*'  1770.  9, 
**  De  custodia  eegroruro,"  1779.  10.  "  De  fraudibus  con- 
ductorum  nutricum,'*  1779.  11. '^Oratio  qua  matres  hor- 
tatur  ut  proles  suas  ipssD  lactent,"  1801 . ' 

STRADA  (FaMUKUS),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1672,  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1591.  His  ordinary  residence  was  in  the  Roman 
ooHege,  where  be  taught  rhetoric,  and  it  was  while  thus  em- 
ployed  that  he  drew  op  for  the  use  of  bis  scholars  his  **  Pro- 
lusiones  Academicas,*'  on  different  subjects  o/  classical 
literature,  a  work  elegantly  written^  and  containing  many 
ingenious  remarks  and  just  precepts.  That  proluiiion  in 
which  he  imitates  the  manner  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin  poets,  has  been  celebrated  by  Addison  iu  Nos.  115^ 
T 19,  and  122  of  the  ^*  Gtiardian,**  as  '*  one  of  the  hiost  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism**  that 
he  ever  read.  The  "  Prolusiones"  were  published  at  Co* 
foghe,  1617,  8vo,  and  repvinted  at  Oxford  in  1631,  but 
there  are  other  editions.  Strada  died  in  the  Roman  col* 
lege  in  1 649,  in  the  seventieth  ye^r  of  his  age. 

Although  bis  *^  Prolusiones**  is  by  far  his  best  work,  he  is 
yet  perhaps  better  known  as  a  historian.  His  **  Historia 
de  Bello  Belgico*'  was  published  at  Rome  in  two  parts 
or  decades,  1640— -1647,  2  vols.  fol.     It  is  written  in  whs^ 
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some  bavd  termed  elegant  Latin,  and  which  character^  ip.  4 
fsertain  degree,  it  deserves  ;  but  the  style  is  florid  and  dif* 
fuse,  land  too  .obviously  an  affected  imitation  of  that  of 
Livy.  His  partiajity  to  the  Sps^nish  qause  is  another  ob- 
jectioQi  of  which,  bis  readers  must  be  wajrned.  This  bis7 
tpry  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  that,  of  BentiyogJio^ 
who  says  that  Str^da^s  work  is  fitter  for  a  college  than  ^ 
court,  and  that  be  did  not  unders^tand  war  and  politics.  It 
was  also  attacked  by  Scipppiusin  a  very  rude  manner,  in  ^ 
book  entitled  "  Infamia  Famiani."  *     , 

STRADA,  orSTRADANUS  (John),  a  Flemish  painter, 
born. at  Bruges  in  1.536,  was  fani9us  in  several  branches  of 
his  ar^.  He  painted  history,  battles^  chaces,  anxl  animals, 
all  with  great  success*  His  family  was  illustrious,'  but  hi|» 
inclinations  led  him  to. the  study  of  painting ;  and  to^com;* 
plete  his  knowledge  of  the  art  be  wpnt;  to  Italy.  The  exr 
quisite  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the. works  of  Raphael^ 
and  other  great  painters,  were  the  models  which  enabled 
him  to  attain  considerable  eminence  in  his  professioa. 
Florence  was  the  place  where  he  chose  to  fix  his  residence, 
though  invited  to  several  others;  and  there  the  best  of  hi^ 
works  remain.  He  died  there  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  His  taste  is  esteemed  good,  though  not  .entirely 
divested  of  the  Flemish  style|>  after  all  his  diligent  study 
in  Italy.  .  The  tone  of  his  colouring,  however,  is  pleasiug, 
and,  bis  works  maintain  an  honourable  place  with  those  of 
Salviati,  Volterra,.  and  others.  *         .  . 

STRAHAN  (William),  ap  .eminent  printer,  and  many 
years  printer  to  his  i;najei^ty,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
;1 7  is..:  His  father,  who  had*  a  small  appointment  in  the 
cu;stom,s,>  gave  his  son.  the  education  which  every  boy  of 
decent  rank  then  received  ip  a  country  where  the  avenues 
|o. learning,  were  easy,  and  open  to  men  of  the  most  m^'- 
derate  cirpunistances.  After  having  passed  through  the 
tuition  pf  a  grammar-school,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
print^^r.;  a^^d,  when  a  very  young  map,  went  to  follow  hi^ 
trade  in  London.  Spbef,.  diligent,  and  attentive^  while 
his  euioli^ments  were  for  some  time  very  scanty,  he  con- 
trived to  Jive,  rather  within  than  beyoiid  bis  income;  a^d 
tbougb  he. married  early,  and  without  such  a  provision-as 
prudepce  might^have  looked  fpr  in  the  establishment  of  a 

1  Tiraboichl.— Undi  Hist  Lit  d'ltalic— Did.  Hilt. 
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family,  he  continued  to  thrii^e,  and  to  better  his  i^irCffm* 
stances.  His.  abilities  in  his  profession,  accompanied  witll 
perfect  integrity,  and  unabating  diligence,  enabled  bioi, 
after  the  first  difficulties  were  overcome,  to  proceed  with 
rapid  success.  He  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  men  in 
the  trade,  when,  in  1770,  he  purchased  a  share  of  the 
patent  for  king^s  printer,  of  Mr.  Eyre,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained the  most  cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  rest  of  hh 
life.  Besides  the  emoluments  arising  from  this  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  from  a  very  extensive  private  business,  he 
was  eminently  successful  in  the  purchase  of  the  copy-rights 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  time.  In 
this  his  liberality  kept  equal  pace  with  his  prudence,  and  in 
tome  cases  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  such 
rewards  been  given  to  the  labours  of  literary  ilien^  as  were 
now  received  from  him  sLnd  his  associates  (See  CaDBLl)  in 
those  purchases  of  copy-rights  from  authors. 

Having  now  attained  the  first  great  object  of  business, 
wealthy  Mr.  Strahan  looked  with  a  very  allowable  ambition 
on  the  stations  of  political  rank  and  eminence.  Politics 
had  long  occupied  his  active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many 
years  pursued  as  his  favourite  amusement,  by  correspond«- 
ing  on  that  subject  with  some  of  the  fitst  characters  Of  the 
age.  His  queries  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  year  176d,  respect- 
ing the -discontents  of  the  Americans,  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle  of  July  28,  1778,  shew  the  just  conception 
he  entertained  of  the  important  consequences  of  that  dis- 
pute, and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  subject  to  investigate,  at 
that  early  period,  the  proper  means  by  which  their  griev- 
ances might  be  removed,  and  a  permanent  harmony  restored 
between  the  two  countries.  In  1775  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Malmsbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  with  a  very  illustrious  colleague,  the  hon.  Charles 
James  Fox;  and  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  for' Wottrni 
Bassett,  in  the  lame  county.  In  this  station,  applying  himself 
with  that  industry  which  was  natural  \o  him,  he  atteiided 
the  House  with  a  scrupulous  punctuality^  and  was  a  useful 
member.  His  talents  for  busine^  acquired  the  considera- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed 
by  the  minister.  In  his  political  connexions  he  was  con- 
stant to  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  been  first  attached.  H^ 
was  a  steady  supporter  of  that  par^  who  were  turned  out 
of  administration  in  the  spring  Qf^l784,  and  lost  hia  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
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wUb  ivbieh  that  change  was  followed  :  a  situation  which  he 
4id  not  shew  any  desire  to  resume  on  the  return  of  tb« 
new  parliament.  One  motive  for  his  not  wishing  a  seat  in 
the  next  parliament,  was  a  sense  of  some  decline  in  his 
tiealth,  which  had  rather  suffered  from  the  long  sittings 
afid  Ute  hours  with  which  the  political  warfare  in  the  last 
bad  been  attended.  Though  without  any  fixed  disease^ 
his  strength  was  visibly  declining :  and  though  his  spirits 
9orvived  his  strength,  yei  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his 
mind  were  considerably  impaired.  Both  continued  gradu* 
ally  to  decline  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  July  9th^ 
}785».in  the  seventy-iirstyear  of  his  age. 

Endued  with  much  natural  sagacity,  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  life,  he  owed  his  rise  to  that  station  of  opu* 
leece  and  respect  which  be  attained,  rather  to  his  own 
talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  concurrence  of  favoura- 
ble circumstances.  His  mind,  though  not  deeply  tinctured 
vgifh  learning,  was  not  uninformed  by  letters.  From  a 
habit  of  attention  to  style,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
portion  of  critical  acuteness  in  the  discernment  of  its  beau* 

.  ties  and  defects.  In  the  epistolary  branch  of  writing,  he 
BQt  only  shewed  a  precision  and  clearness  of  business,  but 
possessed  a  neatness,  as  well  as  fluency  of  expression, 
which  few  letter-writers  have  surpassed.  Letter-writing 
^as  one  of  his  favourite  amusements ;  and  among  his  cor- 
respondents were  men  of  such  eminence  and  talents  as  well 
repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  To  Dr.  Franklin, 
already  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  names  of  most  of  the 
great  authors  who  bad  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  for  al- 

.  most  forty  years  before  Mr.  Strahan's  death ;  and  many  speci- 
mens of  bis  letters  have  been  given  in  their  posthumous 
works,  or  lives.  We  may  add,  among  his  anonymous 
essays,  a  paper  in  **  The  Mirror,'*  No.  94. 
.  His  ample  property  Mr.  Stratum  bestowed  with  the  ut- 
piost  good  sense  and  propriety.  After  providing  munifi- 
cently for  his  widow  and  children,  his  principal  study 
see^s  to  have  beien  to  mitigate  the  affliction  of  those  who 
were  more  immediately  dependant  on  his  bounty ;  and  to 
not  a  few  who  were  under  this  description,  and  would 

.  otherwise  have  severely  felt  his  loss,  he  gave  liberal  annui- 
:  ties  for  their  lives ;  and,  among  other  instances  of  benevo* 
lence,  bequeathed   1000/.  to  the  company  of  Stationenr 
(of  wl^ich  be  had  been  master  in  1774)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 
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'^  Of  his  family,  there  remain  now,  only,  his  second  son| 
the  rev.^  George  Strahan,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Rochester; 
rector  of  Cranbam  in  Essex,  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary^s  Isling- 
ton; and  Andrew  Strahan,  bis  third  son,  M.  P.  for  Gather-*' 
Iqgh,  one  of  the  joint  patentees  as  printer  to  his.  majesty ; 
and  law  printer;  fi gentleman  who  has  inherited  his  fatherS 
spirit  as  well  as  property,  and  has  for  many  years  beeii  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.'  .         . 

STRANGE  (Sir  John),  an  able  lawyer,  was  born  in 
London  in  1696,  according  to  the  English  inscription  in 
Ley  ton  church,  where  he  was  buried  ;  hot  the  Latin  one 
says  that  he  was  only  forty-nine  years  old  at  bis  death  in 
1754,  and  coinsequently  must  have  been  born  in  (705. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  the  first  date  the' correct 
one.  Having  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  fa^arrived;  by 
^ great  natural  abilities,  and  unwearied  application,  at' ^ucfa 
eminence,  that,  in  1735,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his ma^ 
jesty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  solicitor-general.  While  in  this  office,  he  was  'so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  London^  that,  in  1739,- 
they  chose  him  their  recorder.  In  1742  he  resigned  these 
offices,  and  his. majesty,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  regard, 
honoured  him  with  a  patent,  to  take  place  for  life  next  to 
the  attorney-general;  and  on  Jan.  11^  1749,  advanced  i^m 
to  the  office  of  master  of  the  Rolls ;  the  revenue  of-^hicb, 
soon  after  his  promotion,  received  from  parliament, 'an- 
sought  by  him,  a  very  considerable  and  honourable  aug- 
mentation. He  died  May  18,  1754,  leaving  behihd  him 
the  character  of  an  able  and  upright  lawyer,  aud  a  man  of 
great  personal  virtues  in  private  life. 

The  "  Repyrts"  of  sir  John  Strange,  **of  Cases  ad- 
judged in  the  ■■  courts  Of  Chancery,  King's-bench,  Com- 
inon-pleas,  and  .Exchequer,  from  Tririity  Tefm  2  Geo.  I. 
to  Trinity  Term  21  Geo.  IL*'  were  first  published  by  his 
son  John  Strange,  esq.  1755,  2  vols.  fol. ;  again  in  1782; 
2  vols.  8vo ;  and  thirdly,  with  notes  and  additional  refer-' 
er)ces  to  contemporary  reporters  and  later  Cases,  1795,  2 
vols.  Svo,  by  Michael  Nolan,  esq.  of  Lincoln's-Inn. 

Sir  John  Strange  married  Susan,  eldest  daughter^  and 
coheir  of  Edward  Strong  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  esq.  She  died  in  1747,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
vault  with  her  husband  in  Leyton  cbui^ch-yard. 

1  Loanger,  No.  39.— Kichols**  Bowyer.—Boiweli's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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Two  «<His  survived  bioii  of  whom  Matthew,  the  eldesi;^ 
•died  in  1759,  and  John,  who  died  March  19,  1799,  aged 
«ixty-<sev.eii..  He  \vas  educated  at  Clare  hall,  Caoibridge, 
and.  was.  British  resident  at  Venice  for  some  j^ears,  and 
iQ  fain  own  country  LL.  D.  F.  II.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  He  was 
aUo  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Bologna,  Florence,  an4 
Mont{>.elier,  and  the  Lieopoldine  academy  of  the  Curtosoruoi 
Naturae.  He  was  a  very  able  antiquary  and  naturalist,  an^ 
cootribiued  various  papers  both  to  the  Archseologia,  and. 
to,  the^^Philofliophical  Transactions,  He  accumulated  aii 
e|;^cellef)t  library,  a  very  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine 
GoUectiou  of  pictures,  aii  which  were  sold  after  bis  death, 
•3  directed  by  his  wilL  * 

:.STUANGfc:j(Sir  Robert),  an  English  engraver  of  thf( 
first  eminence,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Pomona  in  Ork^ 
.aey,  July  14,  1721.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  sir* 
David  .Strange,  or  Strang,  a  younger  son  of  the  family 
of  Suanges,  .or  Straogs,  of  Balgasky  in  the  county  of 
Fife,, who  settled  in  Orkuey  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatio^. 
He  received  hi^  classical  education  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney, 
under  the  care  of  a  learned,  worthy,  and  much-respected 
gentleman^  Mr.  Murdoch  M^Kenzie,  who  rendered  great 
ser.vice. to. his  country  by  the  accurate  surveys  and  charts 
he  gave  of  the  island  of  Orkney,  and  of  the  British  and 
Irish  coasts. 

Mr.  Strange  was  originally  intended  for  the  law^  bt)t 
that  profession  ill. according  with  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
he  quitted  it.in  a  short  time,  and  while  yet  uncertain  wbi* 
tber  bis  genius  really  pointed,  went  aboard  a  man  of  war 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  voyage  he  re- 
turned so  much  disgusted  with  a  sea-life,  that  be  again 
betook  himself  to  pursuits  of  law,  and  might  have  conti- 
nued to  prosecute  them  through  life,  and  his  talents  as  an 
artist  been  for  ever  lost  to. the  world,  if  his  brother  had  not 
accidentally  discovered  in  his  bureau  a  variety  of  drawings 
and.  imiinished  sketches,  with  which  he  appears  to  hav« 
amused  those  hours  that  his  friends  supposed  devoted  to 
severer  labours*  .  These  first  essays  of  genius  struggliog  to 
display  its  peculiar. powers,  were  shewn  to  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Cooper,  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  person  there  who,> 
at  that  time,  had  taste  iq  such  performances.;  they  were 
by  him  very  highly  approved,  and  he  immediately  pro- 

>  Lysoni's  Environs,  toI.  IV.^Brklf  man't  Legal  Blbliograpky.^Nicbok't  - 
Bowyer. 
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posed  that  the  young  man  should  be  regularly  placed 
tinder  his  tuition.  This  measure,  coinciding  perfectly  with 
his  own  inclinations,  was  accordingly  adopted.  The  rapid 
progress  which  he  made  under  this  master^s  instructionn 
vobn  satisfied  bis  friends  that  in  making  the  arts  his  study 
and  profession,  be  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  bent  of  nature, 
and  was  following  the  course  which  genius  prompted  him 
to  pursue.  *  ,      . 

While  he  was  thus  assiduously  engaged  in  laying  ifae 
foundation  of  his  future  fame,  a  fsital  interruption  ta  the 
arts  of  peace  ttook  place  ^n  Scotland,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
young  chevalier;  and  Strange,  urged  by  many  motivea, 
and.  particularly  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  hand  which 
Vas  already  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  joined  the 
irebel  army.  He  continued  to  act  with  it  as  one  of  the 
troops  styled  the  Life-Guards,  a  post  of  danger  as  weU^s 
honour,  till  the  total  defeat  of  the  Pretender's  few  remain- 
ing troops  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  obliged  him  aad  aU 
those  who  escaped  the  issue  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  abolier 
to  the  Highland  hills.  There  young  Strange,  among  the 
rest,  continued  concealed  for  many  months,  enduring  bard- 
ships,  the  detail  of  which  would  seem  to  make  dear  the 
))urchase  even  of  life  itself.  Before  the  period  of  this  over- 
throw, and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  severest  fate  of  war,  that  the  accident  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Having  received  command  to  execute 
some  military  order,  in  the  absence  of  an  aid-de-camp,  be 
was  riding  for  that  purpose  along  the  -shore,  when  tbe 
sword  which  he  carried  was  bent  in  his  hand  by  a  ball 
-from  one  of  the  king's  vessels  stationed  off  the  coast. 

When  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  was  somewhat  abated, 
-Strange  left  tbe  Highlands,  and  returned  to  Ediuburgh, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  turn  his  tidents  to 
account,  and  contrived  to  maintain  himself,,  in  conceaU 
:inent,  by  the  sale  of  small  drawings  of  the  rival  leaders  in 
the  rebellion,  many  of  which  must  still  be  extant.  They 
were  purchased,  at  tbe  time,  in  great  numbers,  at  a  guinea 
each.  A  fan  also,  tbe  priaiary  destination  of  which  gave 
it  in  his  eyes  an  additional  value,  and  where  he  had^  on 
.that  account,  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains,  was  sold  at 
this  period,  with  a  sad  heart,  ^^non  hos  qus^itum  munus 
in  usu<<,''  to  the  earl  of  Wemyss;.  who  was.  too  sensible  of 
its  ^alue  to  suffer  it  to  be  re-purchased,  when  that  was  pro- 
potted  a  short  time  afterwards. 
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'^'  Tired  of  n  life  of  alarm  and  privaicy,  Mr.  Strange,  al 
length,^  afjier  much  diflSculty,  procured  a,  safe  conduct  to 
London,  intending  to  embark  for  France;  but  not  till  he 
had  received  the  reward  peculiarly  due  to  the  brave;  and 
made  tbat  band  bis  own,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
risked  his  life  in  the  field.  The  name  of  the  lady  to 
^om  be  was  thus  united  in  1747,  and  in  whose  steady  af- 
fection, through  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  all  those  dangers 
weve  forgotten,  was  Isabella  Lumisden,  the  daughter  of 
an  ancient  and  respectable  familj',  and  sister  to  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  his  instructive 
'wotk  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 

'  Having  safely  reached  London,  Mr.  Strange  completed 
his  intention  of  visiting  France;  and  after  remaining  a 
considerable  time  at  Rouen,  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
the  companions  in  exile  whom  he  found  there,  and  ob- 
taining an  honorary  prize  given  by  the  academy  of  that 
•piaoe^  where  his  competitors  were  very  numerous,  pro- 
'Ceeded  to  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studied  with  infinite 
aandttity,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Le 
Baa.  It  was  from  this  master  that  he  bad  the  first  hint  of 
<he  ose  of  the  instrument  commonly  called  the  dry  needle^ 
which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  his  own  genius, 
and  by  which  he  added  such  superior  beauties  to  his  en« 
gravinga. 

In  the  year  1751,  be  finally  removed  his  family  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  at  this  period,  when  historical  engraving  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  Britain,  he  began  to  devote 
hioMelf  to  this  higher  and  more  difficult  species  of  his 
.  art ;  of  which,  therefore,  in  this  country,  he  is  justly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  the  father.  It  was  about  thia 
time  that  by  refusing  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  his  present 
majesty,  he  incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  lord  Bute ; 
whose  conduct  towards  him  is  detailed,  with  many  other 
iitteresting  circumstances,  in  a  letter  to  that  noblemat^ 
which  Mr.  Strange  published  in  1775.  It  is  not  easy, 
or  perhaps  possible,  in  this  country,  for  power  to  de- 
press merit ;  and  so  it  proved  in  the  case  of  this  artist,  who 
rose  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  With  respect  to  the  paints 
ing  which  he  thusi  refused  to  engrave,  it  is  said  that  a  per* 
sonage,  apparently  more  concerned  in  the  question  than 
lord  Bute,  has  since  commended  the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
who  scorned  to  perpetuate  so  wretched  a  performance. 

In  1760  Mr.  Strange  set  out  for  Italy,  which,  as  the  aeal 
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of  the  jEioe  arts^  he  had  long  been  anxiouft  to  visit*  The 
4rawings  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  this  tour,  several  ef 
which  be  afterwards  engraved,  are  now  in  the  possessioa  of 
)K>rd  Duodas.  Every  where  tbroiighout  Italy  singular  marks 
oE^ attention  and. respect  accompanied  him,  not  only  from 
illustrious  personages,  but  from  the  principal  academies^ 
th^  fine  arts  which  he  vi3ited  in  his  route.  He  was  made 
a  membea*  of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bov 
togna,  and  professor  of  the  royal  academy  at  Parma.  Nci- 
thing  indeed  shews  more  strongly  the  high  estimation  in 
wh|cb  his  t^l^nts  were  held  at  Rome,  than  thecompMmeut 
which  was  paid  him  by  signor  RofFanelli,  in  painting  the 
ceiling  of  that  room  in  the  Vatican  library.  Where  %he  col- 
Jectipn  of  engravings  is  preserved.  The  painting  repre« 
sents  the  progress  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  among  the 
pc^rtraits  of  those  who  were  most  emineut  in  it,  th^t  of 
Strange  is  introduced.  He  is  represented  holding  under 
hi^  arm  a  volume  pn  which  his  name  is  inscribed ;  m  hor 
a>our  paid  to  no  British  artist  but  himself.  Similar  marks 
of  high  respect  were  also  bestowed  on  his  talents  in  F/aace. 
In  particular,  be  was  made  a  member. of  tbe  royal  academy 
of  painting  ^t  Paris*  the  highest  honour  ever  conferred  oa 
any  foreigner.  ; 

With  respect  to  the  works,  of  this. artist>  lie  left  fifty 
■  capital  plates,  still  in  good  condition,  which  were  angrasned 
fi^om  pictures  of  the  most  celebrated  paiaters  bf  the.  Ro- 
ii>an,  Florentine,  Lombard^  Venetian,  and  other  scboolk. 
Their  subjects  are  historipal,  •  both  sacred  and  pr<tfaoe» 
poetical,  and  allegorical*. ..  From  bi^  earliest  establiaboieot 

r 
•  •  -  I  ■       ' 

_  •  >  •  •  '  \  » 

*  The  foUowing  are  among  his  prin-  cules,  by  Nicolas  Poussin— •Veous  aU 
<^ipal  engravings: — Tiio  heads  of  the  tired  by  the  Graces,  by  Guidol-^Jus- 
nuthor— one  an  etching.  the.oUi^^r  a  tice  andl  McekaeMi  bgr  Rapfaaei~>«The 
finished  proof,' from  a  drawrin^  by  John  Offspring  of  Lore,  by  Quido^— Ci^d 
Baptist  Greuse' — ^The  Return  from  Mar-  sleeping,  by  the  same—Abraham  giv- 
ketyby  Wouvermain«^*«Gopid,  by  Van«  ing  up  Ihe'Handoraid  Hagar,  by-lstteV* 
loQ — Mary  Magdalen,  by  Gujdo-—  c4do«— ^slher  a  Suppiiaat  jbeioM  MJk^ 
Cieopatra,  by  the  same— The  Madon-  suerus,  by  the  same — Joseph  and  f9i- 
na,  by  the  satne — ^The  AngetGahViel,  tiphar^s  Wife,  by  Guido— Vends  Blind' 
by  the  samp.— I'he  Virgin  with  the  iog  Copid,  by  Titw»-«*Vetttis,  %  1h« 
Child  asleep,  by  the  same.— Libera  I  i.  same— Danae,  by  .the  8«mf-«-»Portom^ 
ty  and  Modesty,  by  the  same.- — Apollo  of  King  Charles  I,  by  Vandyke — ^Tbt 
rewarding  Mert  and  punishing  Arro*  Madonna,  by  Corregglo-UiiSL  Ce'eiKa, 
gance,  by  Andrea  Sacchi — ^Tbe  find-  by  RapbaMiU^Mary  Magdalen,  ^<Sii^ 
ing  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by  Pietro  do^-Our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  Mo- 
da  Cortona — Caosar  repudiating  Ptim-  th'er  after  his  Resurvection,  by  Gucf- 
p<;ia,  by  the  s$mie-^Three  Children  of  oino— A  Mother  and  Cbild»by  Panw^ 
King  Charles  I,  by  Vandyke — Belisa-  gigno— Copid  ineditating,  by  Scbidoni 
ri*ii»,  by  Salvator  Rossi — St.  Agnes,  by  — Laomedon  King  of  Troy  detected  by 
«IHuiiiM€biiio«^Xbe  Jiidgioeiit  of- Her*  NeptatieaAd  Apollo^  by  1^.  Rms^  Ite^ 
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in  life,  Mr. Strange  selected  carefully  about  eigfaty  copies  of 
tbefinest  and  most  choice  impressions  of  each  plate  which 
he  engraved^  iBtending  to  present  them  to  the  public  when 
age>  should  disable  biih  from  adding  to  their  iiumber. 
-These  he  collected  into  as  many  volumes,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  publication.  To  each  volume  be  preGxed 
two  portraits  of  himself,  on  the  same  plate,  the  one  an 
etching,  the  other  a  finished  proof,  from  a  drawing  by 
John  Baptiste  Grease.  This  is  the ; last  plate  he  engraved, 
and  is-  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  nor  hand  were  im« 
paired  by  years.  It  shews  lihewise  the  use  he  made  both 
of^aqua  forcis  and  of  the  graver.  Each  volume,  besides  a 
dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introduction,  on  tfie 
progress  of  engraving;)  and  critical  remarks  on  the  pic* 
tares  from  wbicb  bis  plates  were  taken. 

'Among  these  engravings,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is 
only  onefrom  the  painting  of  any  native  artist  of  this  coun* 
try  )  and  that  is  from  Mr.  West*9  apotheosis  of  the  king^a 
children.  This  painting  hecolicited  his  majesty^s  permis* 
•ion  to  engrave^  which  was  granted  with  the  utmost  readi- 
nesa;  and  every  accommodation  which  the  palace  could 
give  was  liberaUy  furnished  to  biiti,  while  engaged  in  the 
undertaking ;  in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  often  visited 
both  by  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  Before  the  work 
could  be  completed  bis  avocations  called  him  to  Paris,  and  . 
be  Qitpected  to  have  beeh  forced  to  leave  the  engraving 
uiyfinished  till  his  return  ;  but  his  niajesty,  in  a  manner 
peeuliarly  flattering,  consented  to  let  him  take  it  with  him. 
In  return  for  so  much  condescension,  whei^  a  few  copies  of 
this  engraving  had  been  struck  off,  the  plate  itself  was  de- 
stroyed,, by  cutting  out  the  principal  figure,  which,  after 
being  gilt,  was  presented  to  his  majesty. 

On  tbec5th  of  Jan.  1787,  Mr.  Strange  received  the  bo- 
nour-of  knighthood,  a  distinction  which  flattered  him  the 
more,  as  it  appeared  to  mark  a  peculiar  eminence  in  his 
profession  ;  and  proved  that  his  royal  patron  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  merit  which  his  minister  had  once  vainly  at- 
tempted to  crush. 

Sir  Robert  enjoyed  his  honours  but  for  a  short  period. 
.On  the  5th  of  July,  1792,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  complaint 
of  an  astbtnatic  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  long  se- 
verely afflicted.  It  is  for  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
mth  his  character  while  living,  to  conceive  with  what 
seotimeiits  of  regret  this  melancholy  eventy  though  aeitfaer 
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Aintiviely  not  unexpected,  was  felt  by  his  family  and  friM^ 
Of  all  men  whom  the  wrtier  of  this  narrative  ever  kn«ir^ 
BIT  Robert  Strange  possessed  the  mildest  and  most  ioge* 
nuous  manners,  joined  to  dispositions  of  mind  the  most 
liberal  and  benign.  There  was  in  his  temper  an  endear* 
ing  gentleness  which  invited  aifection ;  and  in  his  heart  a 
warm  sincerity,,  immediately  perceptible,  which  infallibly 
secured  it.  To  know  him  and  be  bis  enemy  was  impossi* 
ble.  Unassaming  even  to  a  fault,  and  with  a  diffidenee 
which  anxiously  shunned  pretension,  his  opinions  both  of 
thinking  and  of  expressing  himself,  even  on  the  most  nn* 
important  occasions,  laid  an  irresistible,  though  ^uocon-' 
scious  claim,  to  t^te,  to  sentiment,  and  to  genius*  These, 
indeed,  a  skilful  physiognomist,  if  such  a  person  exists^ 
might  have  read  distinctly  in  the  features  of  his  counte* 
nance  i  though  Lavater,  to  support  a  theory,  or  misled  by 
an  imperfect  likeness,  has  asserted  the  contrary.  The 
bead  engraved  from  Greuse,  and  prefixed  to  sir  Robert's 
posthumous  volume,  bears  a  strong,  though  scarcely  a 
striking  resemblan<^e,  to  the  original,  and  will  probably  be 
thought  to  justify  what  is  here  advanced.  It  may  certainly 
with  equal  truth  be  added,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  deport<» 
toent  and  general  demeanour,  there  was  a  remarkable  de* 
gree  of  grace  and  modest  dignity. 

To  these  qualities,  for  which  engaging  is  a  phrase  loo 
tame,  sir  Robert  added  a  liberality  of  sentiment  upon  all 
subjects,  which  bespoke  s^ch  a  strength  and  soundness  of 
understanding  as  would  probably  have  secured  him  coosi* 
derable  eminence,  even  if  his  peculiar  talents  bad  been 
mistaken,  and  law  had  continued  the  object  of  his  profes* 
sional  pursuit.  Though  engaged,  from  the  motives  which 
have  been  suggested,  in  the  support  of  a  cause  mor«  allied 
to  prejudice  than  connected  with  sound  reason,  reflection 
made  him  early  sensible  of  his  error  (the  romantic  occa* 
sion  of  which  points  out,  in  some  degree,  the  generous  ar- 
dour of  his  genius),  and  his  riper  years  paid  the  tribute  of 
jsincere  attachment  to  that  establishment  of  the  state,  which- 
his  arm  had  once  been  raised  to  overthrow.  With  a  just 
and  enlarged  sense  of  political  relations,  religious  princi- 
ples the  most  zealous  were  conjoined ;  but  bis  religion, 
.though  warm,  was  tolerant;  and  his  devotion,  like  his 
other  virtues,  altogether  devoid  of  ostentation. 

tie  left  behind  him,  besides  his  lady,  ja  daughter  and 
•jtbcw  «Qns ;  aU  jof  whom  his  honourable  exertions  wouM 
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liar6  sufficed  to  place  in  a  state  of  independencei  eveif 
though  honest  ambition  had  not  impelled  the  whole  of 
them  to  increase,  by  their  own  efforts,  the  inheritance  de^^ 
scending  from  their  father.  The  extreme  assiduity  with 
which  he  laboured  for  this  purpose  is  the  only  circum- 
stance in  sir  Robert's  history  which  yet  remains  unnoticed. 
In  the  coldest  seasons,  when  health  permitted  him,  he  went 
to  work  with  the  dawn,  and  the  longest  day  was  too  short 
to  fatigue  his  hand.  Even  the  most  mechanical  parts  of 
his  labours  he  would  generally  perform  himself;  choosing 
rather  to  undergo  a  drudgery  so  unsuitable  to  his  talents 
than  trust  to  others,  or  be  the  means  of  engaging  them  in 
«  profession,  which,  notwithstanding  his  own  deserved  sue- 
^cesSy  he  never  thought  deserving  of  recommendation.  .  lit 
this  conviction,  he  was  always  extremely  solicitous  to  keep 
the  pencil  out  of  his  children's  hands,  lest  taste  should  bav^ 
influenced  any  of  them  to  prosecute  the  same  pursuits,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  a  life  of  unwearied  diligence  and 
application. 

His  remains  were  interred,  in  compliance  with  what  had 
long  been  known  to  be  his  own  modest  desire,  in  the  most 
private  manner,  in  Covent-garden  churchyard  ;  his  ashes 
4>eing  placed  immediately  adjoining  to  those  of  a  daughter 
once  tenderly  beloved.  A  simple  tablet,  with  his  name  in- 
scribed, is  all  th^t  distinguishes  the  spot.  The  works  in- 
deed of  such  an  artist  form  his  truest  and  most  appropriate 
monument.  These  no  time  has  power  to  destroy,  and,  as 
long  as  the  labours  of  taste  shall  be  objects  of  admiration 
mmong  mankind,  these  assuredly  will  perpetuate  his  repu- 
tation ;  and  with  it  a  name  not  more  to  be  remembered  for 
the  genius  which  gave  it  lustre,  than  the  virtues  by  which 
it  was  adorned.^ 

STRATFORD  (Nicholas),  a  pious  and  learned  bishop 
<^f  Chester,  was  born  at  Hemel-Hempstead  in  Hertford* 
4ihire,  in  1633,  and  admitted  scholar  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  in  June  1652,  where  in  1656  he  became  fellow 
and  master  of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  doarried  a  re- 
lation of  Dr.  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  by  his  ihte- 
rest  was  made  warden  of  Manchester  college  in  Lancashire* 
•He  was  also  in  1670  made  prebendary  of  Leicester  St. 
Margaret  inthe  church  of  Lincoln  ;  in  1673,  dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  at  which  time  he  took  his  degree  of  Di  D.  and  waa 
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appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty^  In  16f1^^ 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury^ 
London,  and  the  following  year  resigned  the  wardensbip 
of  Manchester  college.  In  1689,  he  was  consecrated 
bi&hop  of  Chester,  over  which  be  presided,  in  constant  re- 
sidence, and  with  the  m«st  anxious  care  for  its  interests^ 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  for  eighteen  years.  He  died 
Feb.  12,  1707,  and  was  interred  in  his  cathedral,  wherea 
long  Latin  inscription  records  his  character,  without  exag- 
geration. Besides  some  occasional  sermons,  and  a  charge 
to  his  clergy,  his  works  were  chiefly  levelled  at  the  doc- 
trines of  popery,  in  which  controversy,  be  published,  I. 
'^^  Discourse  concerning  the  necessity  of  Reformation,  with 
respect  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,"  Lond<  1685,  part  L  4to  ;  a  ^second  part  followed. 
2«  "  Discourse  on  the  Pope*s  Supremacy,"  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Godden,  ibid.  1688,  4to.  3.  **The  people's  right  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  asserted,"  ibid*.  1688,  4to.  4. 
*' The  lay-Christian's  obligation  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," ibid.  1688,  1689,  4to.  5.  "Examination  of  Bel- 
larmin's  fourteenth  note  concerning  the  unhappy  end  of 
the  church's  enemies,"  &c.  &c. 

.•  Bishop  Stratford  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  zea}ous 
promoters  of  the  Societies,  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  for  the  "  Reformation  of  manners.'^  In 
the  ^^  Memoirs  of  Matthew  Henry,"  we  read  that  *J  this 
good  work  was  first  set  on  foot  in  that  city  by  those  df 
the  established  church:  they  were  happy,  in  a  bishop  and 
dean^  that  had  the  interests  of  practical  religion  very  much 
at  heart,  Dr.  Stratford  and  Dr.  Fog,  men  or  great  learning 
•od  true  piety,  botb  excellent  preachers,  and  greatly 
grieved  at  the  open  and  scandalous  wickedness  that 
abounded  ip  that  city,  and  every  where  througfabut^tbe 
nation."  It  appears  that  a  monthly  lecture  was  established 
at  the  cathedral  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bishop  preached 
the  first  sermon.^ 

$TRATO,  of  Lampsacus,'  tfae  successor  of  Theophraistus 
in  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  flourished  in  the 
third  centjury  B.  C.  and  presided  eighteen  years  over  that 
school  with/ a  hi^h  degree  of  reputation  for  learning  atid 
eloquence.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made  him  his  precep* 
tor,  ,and  repaid  his  services  with  a  roya.!  pri^sent  of  ^igbdty 
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tftleots.'  He  died  al^out.  the  end  of  the  127th  Olympiad. 
His  opinions  have  been  -  suspected  of  atheism,  firucker 
collects  from  them  that  ^^  there  is  inherent  in  nature  a  priu-- 
cfiple  of. motion,  or  force,  without  intelligence,  which  is 
the  only  cause  of  the  production  and  dissolution  of  bodies: 
that  the  world  has  neither  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  a 
deity,  distinct  from  matter,  nor  by  an  intelligent  animat* 
ing  principle,  but  has  arisen  from  a  force  innate  to  matter, 
originally  e;(cited  by  accident,  and  since  continuing  to 
act,  according  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  natural  bodies." 
It  does  not  appear,  adds  Brucker,  that  Strato  expressly 
either  denied  or  asserted  the  existence  of  a  divine  nature; 
but,  ia  excluding  all  idea  of  deity  from  the  formation  of  the 
world»  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  indirectly  excluded 
from  his  system  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Strato  also  taught,  that  the  seat  of  the 
soul  is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  it  only  actsby^ 
means  of  the  senses.  Brucker  has  a.  more  laboured  de* 
fence,  of  Strato  in  a .  dissertation  inserted  in  Scbeiborn*s 
<^  Amoenitates  Litterarise/'  ^ 

STRAUCHIUS  (iEoiDius),  a  German  Lutheran  divine  * 
and  oiatbematician,  but  in  this  country  known  only  as  a 
chronologist,  was  born  in  1632,  at  Wtttemberg.     He  studied 
at.  Leipsic,   and  was  afterwards,  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittemberg,  and  at  Dantzick.     He  was  frequently  involved 
in  theological  disputes,  both  with  the  Romian  catholics  and 
tthe.Calvinists,  ft-om  his  intemperate  zeal  in  favour  of  Lu-^ 
theranism.    He  died  at  Wittemberg  in  1682.    He  published 
some  mathematical  work^;  but  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  chronological  aad  historical  disquisitions,  of  which 
he  published  a  considerable  number  from  1652  to  1680; 
Que  of  the  best  apd  most  useful^  his  ^^.Breviarium  Chro* 
nologicum,"  was, long  known  in  this  country  by  three  edi* 
.tions;  (with  improvemeats  in  each)  of  an  English  transla- 
tion,.by  .Richard  Sault,  called  in  the  title  F.  R.  S.  but  bis 
name  does  not  occur  in  Dr.  Thomson^s  list  of  the  members 
of;  the  Royal  Society.     Lockiafshigh  commendation  of  this 
work  probably  introduced  it  .as  a- useful  manual  of  chrono- 
logy.    The  edition,  of  1745,  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
last,  received  many  improvemeui^  and  corrections,  but  it 
hjis^^ncjs  given  way  to  lesser  chronological  systems.*        * 
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STREATER  (Robert),  an  Ekiglisli  painter,  wts  b«tn  k 
1624,  and,  being  a  person  of  great  industry  as  well  as  oa*> 
pacity,  arriVed  to  an  eminent  degree  of  perfection  in  his* 
art.  He  excelled  particularly  in  history,  architecture,  and 
perspective;  and  shewed  himself  a  great  master  by  the- 
truth  of  his  outlines,  and  skill  in  foreshortening  his  figures.! 
He  was  also  excellent  In  landscape  and  still-life;  and  there 
18  some  fruit  of  his  painting  yet  to  be  seen,  which  is  of  tfae^ 
highest  Italian  style,  for  penciling,  judgment,  and  con>^v 
position.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  made 
his  majesty^s  serjeant-painter.  He  beoame  violently  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  resolved  to  be  cut ;  which  the  king" 
hearing,  and  having  a  great  kindness  for  hitn,  sent  on  pur-^ 
pose  to  France  for  a  surgeon,  who  came  and  performed 
the  operation ;  which,  however,  Streater  did  not  survive. 
He  died  in  1680,  having  spent  his  life  in  great  esteem  and 
reputation.  His  principal  works  were,  the  theatre  at  Ox« 
ford ;  the  chapel  at  All  Souls  college ;  some  ceilings  at 
Whitehall,  now  burnt;  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  thc^ 
gods,  at  sir  Robert  Claytqn's ;  the  pictures  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  Cornhill,  (&c.  &c.^ 

STREIN,  or  S'TRINIUS  (Richard),  baron  de  Schwat-i 
renaw,  a  native  of  Austria,  and  learned  Protestant  writei^^ 
counsellor  to  the  emperor,  superintendant  of  finances,  and 
his  librarian,  was  born  in  1538.  He  was  much  esteemed* 
by  the  literati  of  his  time,  and  died  in  1601,  leaving  ft 
treatise  *'  De  Gentibus  et  Familiis  Romanortim,"  Pari^, 
1559,  fol.  in  which  he  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  tbd 
Roman  antiquities.  He  wrote  also  some  pieces  ^  against 
Sellarmin,  and  some  discourses  in  favour  of  the  freed<om 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  published  anonymously  lest 
they  should  offend  the  bouse  of  Austria,  whose  subject  he 
was.* 

STRIGELIUS  (ViCTORiNus),  a  learned  divioeand  pro- 
moter of  the  reformation,  was  born  at  Kaufbeir,  Dec.  26th 
1524.  He  lost  his  father  in  the  year  1527,  and  was  sent  to 
Fribourg  in  Brisgaw  in  1538;  where  he  went  through  a 
course  of  philosophy  under  John  Zinckius,  and  removed 
from  thence  in  1542  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1544,  be 
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a|i|i3ie4  bimself  to  the  reading  of  private  lectures,  which 
gained  bim  great  reputation,  and  he  continued  them  un- 
til the  war  obliged  him  to*  leave   Wittetnberg,  and  go  to^ 
Magdeburg,  amt  afterwards   to   Erfurt.     The  war  beiirg' 
GQOcluded,  he  went  to  Jena  in   1548.     In   1556,  he  wa& 
present  at  the  conference  of  Eisenach,  and  disputed  ami- 
oably  with  Menius  upon  a  question  relating  to  the  necessity 
of  good  works.     Be  reduced  this  controversy  to  seven  pro-' 
positions,  on  which  the  whole  tlispute  turned,  and  wbicb 
Menius  owned  to  be  agreeable  to  the  wOrd  of  God.     Stri«* 
g^Iius  afterwards   drew  up,   by  order  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  a  form  of  confession,  to  which  all  the  divines  sub« 
scribed.  The  year  following  he  was  attacked  by  Flacciusllly- 
licua,  and  disputed  with  hiai  mvd  voce  at  Weimar.    The  acts 
of  that  conference  .were^  published,  but  not  faithfully,  and 
lie  complained  that  something  was  retrenched.     In  155^, 
he  wa»  imprisoned  with  two  others,  owing  to  certain  theolo- 
gical .disputes  wfth  the  divines  of  Weimar,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emperor  Maximilian  recovered  hts  liberty  at 
the  end.  of  three  years,  and  resumed  the  usual  course  of  his 
lectures.     As,  however,  he  found  that  be  was  not  in  a  safe 
situation,  be  retired  from  Jena,  a'nd  paid  no  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  that  university  wrote  to  him  to  engage  him 
ta  return.     Removing  to  Leipsic,  he  published  there  notes 
orn  the  psalter.     He  obtained  of  the  elector  the  liberty  of 
teachiiig,  either  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  or  in 
that  of  Leipsic,  which  last  he  preferred,  and  beginning  his 
lectures  there  in  March  1563,  explained  not  Only  divinity, 
but  likewise  logic  and  ethics.     He  had  carried  his  common-^ 
places  as  far  as  the  article  of  the  eucharist,  and  was  to  en^ 
ter  upon  that  in  February  1 567 ;  but  a  fresh  opposition  being 
raised  against  him,  in  which  the  elector  would  not  interfere, 
he  retired  into  the  Palatinate,  and  soon  after  was  invited  to 
Heidelberg  to  be  professor  of  ethics,  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  great  reputation  tilt  his  death,  June  26th,4  569. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  an  able  philosopher  and  divine,  and 
bad  an  incomparable  talent  in  instructing  youth.    ^  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  1  <^  Epitome  doctrinse  de  primo  motu,*' 
Wittem.  IseSf   8vo*     2.  **  Argumenta  et  scholia  in  Nov; 
Test."     3.  **  Tres  partes  locorum  communium.*'    4.  **  En- 
chiridion locorum  Theologicorum."     5.  Scholce  Histories?, 
Icondito  mundo  ad  natum  Christuni,  &c."  * 
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8TROZZT  (Titus  and  Hercules),  father,  and  son,  were; 
two  poets  of  Ferrara,  who  both  wrote  in  Latin.  Their 
poems  were  printed  together  at  .Venice,  1513,  8vo,  and 
consist  of  elegies  and  other  compositions,  in  a  pure  and 
pleasingstyle.  Titus  died  about  1502,  at  the  age  of  eighty*- 
Hercules,  his  son,  was  killed  by  a  rival  in  1508.  Stro^zi 
was  also  an  illustrious  name  at  Florence,  which  migrated 
with  the  Medici^s  into  France,  and  there  rose  to  the  highest 
military  honours,  as  they  had  in  their  own  country  attained 
the  greatest  commercial  rank.  There  have  been  several 
other  writers  of  the  name,  of  whom  we  shall  notice  only 
one,  as  most  remarkable,  Cyriac  l^trozzi,  who  was  a  pro* 
found  student  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  con«- 
sidefred  as  a  peripatetic  philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1504.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  and  pursued  his  studies  wherever  he  went.  He  was 
a  proJFessor  of  Greek  .and  of  philosophy  at  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pisa,  in  all  which  places  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  added  a 
ninth  and  a  tenth  book  to  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle's 
politics,  and  wrote  them  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
had  so  completely  made  himself  master  of  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  his  great  model,  that  he  has  been  thought, 
in  some  instances,  to  rival  him.  He  had  a  sister,  Laurentia, 
who  wrote  Latin  poems.  Considerable  information  may 
be. found  respecting  the  Strozzi  in  our  authorities. ' 

STRUTT  (Joseph),  an  ingenious  artist,  and  the  author 
of  some  valuable  works  on  subjects  of  antiquity,  was  born 
at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  Oct.  27,  1749,  where  his  father, 
a  man  of  some  property,  was  a  miller,  but  died  when  this 
son  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old.  His  mother,  however, 
took  a  tender  care  of  his  education,  and  placed  him  at 
Chelmsford  school.  .  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  unfortunate  William  Wynne  Ryjand  (See 
Ryland),  and  in  1770  became  a  student  at  the  royal  aca- 
demy, where  he  had  the  gold  and  silver  medals  adjudged 
to  him,  the  former  for. a  painting  in  oil,  his  first  effort, 
and  the  latter  for  the  best  a^cademy-figure.  The  subject 
of  his  oil-painting  was  from  the  J^neid  ;  and  it  was  no  small 
triumph  that  his  competitor  was  the  celebrated  Hamilton. 
After  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
di^nc^  tn  the  family  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thane^  and  in  1771 
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Was  first  introduced  to  the  British  Museuxn^  where  he  watf 
employed  to  make  some  drawings.     The  rich  stores  ]o{ 
science  and  of  art  in  that  valuable  repository,  gave  a  new 
bias  to  his  pursuits,  and  he  now  conceived  some  of  thosi^ 
literary  labours  connected  with  his  profession,  which  h^ 
afterwards  executed  ;  and  such  was  his  industry,   that  twp 
years  afterwards  (1773)  he  published  his  first  work,  *'The  ^^^      ^,., 
regal  and  ecclesiastical  Antiquities  pf  England,"  4to,  and  ^''   '^^  "^ 
in  June  1774,  the  first  volume  of  what   he  then  called 
"  popba  Sngel-CynAan  j  or,  complete  views  of  the  manners, 
customs,   arms,   habits,    &c.   of  the  inhabitants  of  Eng-      ?Nr  j ^,  « 
hrid,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  time  of  Henry     ^^^'^^^'^ 
yill."    A  second  volume  appeared  in  1775,  and  both  were 
reprinted  in  1797.     This  was  a  work  of  great  research  and  ' 

labour,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  letter* press,  and  of 
the  engravings,  and  he  justly  derived , considerable  reputa^ 
tidn,  on  the  scpre  of  accuracy  and  judgment.  In  1777 
and  1778  he  published  his  "  Chronicle  of  England,"  in  2-- 
vols.  4to,  which  he  meant  to  have  extended  to  six,  but 
Want  of  encouragement  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 
design.  The  work,  however,  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  Js  rather 
heavy,  and  not  what  is  called  a  very  rcadaiU  book.  In 
1785  Mr.  Strutt  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Die- /9>>  Si 
tionary  of  Engravers,"  and  the  second  in  1786,  In  this  ''  '"  " 
he  received  considerable  assistance  from  the  late  eminent 
sculptor,  John  Bacon,  esq.  As  the  first  worl^  of  the  kind 
executed  in  this  country,  it  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  and 
although  far  from  being  free  of  defects,  still  remains  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed, 
prhe  introductory  history  of  engraving  is  particularly  cre- 
ditable to  his  judgment  and  industry. 

In  1790,  a  severe  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  coun- 
try residence  necessary,  and  he  therefore  settled  for  five 
years  at  BacouVfarmin  Hertfordshire,  where  be  employed 
some  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates  for  the 
'VPiigrim's  Progress,^  which  are  said  to  be  as  fair  a  specimen 
of  his  talents  as  an  artist,  as  any  that  can  be  produced  ;  but 
it  is  not  mentipned  for  what  edition  they  were  engraved,  or 
whether  sold  separately.  Here  likewise  bis  benevolent  re>- 
gard  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  induced  hirn,  at  his  e«ra 
expence,  to  establish  a  Sunday  school  at  Tewin,  not  far 
from  his  residence,  which  he  superintended  with  great  care,. 
«ad  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  attended  with  the  mosl 
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beneficial  consequences  to  the  morals  of  the  Tillagers*  Id 
1795,  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  bis  work  entitled  '^  A  complete  view  of  the  Dresses 
and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  from  the  establis|i«* 
ment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time/'  The 
first  volume  of  this  appeared  in  1796,  and  the  second  in 
1799,  4to,  illustrated  by  143  plates.  It  was  about  the  same 
time^  published  in  French.  In  1801,  he  published  the  last 
^r  f<^''^  ^'vF*^  he  lived  to  complete^  namely,  rh^I^enaLS^En^lTiieob; 
•^  "*  ""'w,  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England," 
a  performance  which,  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  at» 
tracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  readers  of  almost  every 
^lass.  In  ihe^eginning  of  October  1802,  Mr.  Strutt,  then 
residing  in  Charles- street,  Ha tton -garden,  was  confined  to 
bis  chamber  with  his  last  illness,  of  which  h§  died  on  the 
16th  of  that  month,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
biographer  sums  up  his  character  in  these  words:  ^*  The 
calamities  incident  to  man  were  indeed  his  portion  on  this 
earth ;  *  and  these  greatly  augmented  by  unkindnesses 
where  he  least  deserved  to  have  met  with  them.  He  was 
charitable  without  ostentation ;  a  sincere  friend,  without 
intentional  guile;  a  dutiful  son  ;  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
husband  ;  a  good  father :  a  worthy  man ;  and,  above  all, 
H  is  humbly  hoped,  a  sincere  Christian.  His  natural  ta* 
lents  were  great,  but  little  cultivated  by  early  education. 
I'he  numerous  works  which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  an  au- 
thor, and  as  «n  artist,  prove  that  he  employed  his  time  to 
the  best  advantage.'*  Mr.  Strutt  engraved  many  plates,  in 
dots,  in  imitation  of  chalk,'  a  manner  which  he  learned 
from  his  master  Ryland,  and  in  which  softness  and  harmony 
are  blended.  He  also  left  some  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  from  which  have  since  been  published,  I. 
^*  Queen  Hoo  Hail,  a  Romance:  and  Ancient  Times,  a 
I>rama,^*-4  vols.  12mo«  both  whicb  have  many  characteristics 
of  a  lively  and  well-regulated  imagination ;  and,  2.  ^*  The 
Test  of  Guilt ;  or  Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  dr4m&'^ 
tic  tale,  &c.^*  in  poetry^  but  not  much  calculated  to  raise  our 
ideas  of  his  merit  in  that  branch  J 

STRUVIUS  (George  Adam),  a  German  scholar,  W|is 
born  at  Magdebourg,  Sept.  27,  1619.  He  became  prd- 
fessor  of  jurisprudence  at  J^na,  and  was  called  to  the  coun- 
^1  of  tiie  dukes  of  Saxony.     He  gave  to  the  public  some 
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ftrong  proofs  of  bis.  learning  at  Helmstadt,  before  the  year 
1653  ;  but  in  that  year  he  published  a  greater  work,  en*" 
'tided  ^^Synta^a  Juris  Feudalis;'"  and,  ten  years  after,  a 
uoiilar  cpmpilation  of  civil  law,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Syn* 
^ago^a  Jiiris  Cinlis."  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  ia 
all  tweiny-six  children.  H^  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy*^ 
tbrne,  and  died  on  the  15tb  of  December,  1692.  He  bad  a 
fxaukness  of  BaianneFs  that  gained  universal  attachment.  Hifl 
form,  wag  robuat,  and  his  diligence  so  indefatigable,  tba^ 
be  applied  to  eviery  magistrate  the  expression,  of  a  Rooiaa 
emperor,  '^Oportet  stantem  mori  ,*'  and  so  completely  acted 
up  to  his  own  principle,  that  he  made  the  report  of  a  law- 
fuit  a  v^ry  abort  time  before  bis  death' 

STRUVIUS  (BuiwrARD  Gotthelf),  o^e  of  the  many  aona 

pf  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Weimar,  May  26,  1^71.    His 

fatbier,  who  soon  perceived  bis  tvirn  for  study,  s^nt  him  Jto 

fZe'itz,  to  profit' by  the  instructioos  of  the  learned  Cellaring 

wbo  tbe;n  lived  Ln  that  place,  and  he  afterwards  pursued 

bis  stvdies  under  the  ablest  masters  at  Jena,  Helmstadt, 

Francfurt,  and  Halle.     In  tba  latter  city  be  went  to^tbe 

bar,  but  did  not  follow  that  profession  long,  devoting  bis 

attention  chiefly  to  history  and  public  law,  which  were  bis 

favourite  pursuits.     He  paid  some  visits  to  Holland  and 

Sweden,  whence  he  returned  to  Wetzlar,  accompanied  by 

bis  broiber,  who  had  dissipated  his  fortune  in  search  of  the 

philosopher's  stone.     This  misfortune  affected  our  author, 

.who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, .  spent  almost  his  whole 

property  in  paying  bis  debts,  and  he  fell  into  a  melancholy 

atate,  which  lasted  for  two  years ;  but  having  then  recor 

vered  his  health  and  spirits,  be  was  appointed  librarian  at 

Jena  in  1697,  and  took  his  degree  af  doctor  of  philosophy 

^nd  law  at  Halle.     In  1704,  he  wias  made  professor  of  hisf 

tory  in  that  university,  and  in  1712  professor  extraordinary 

of  law,  counsellor  and  historiographer  to  the  dukes  of  Sax* 

ony ;  and  at  leogth  in  1730,  counsellor  of  the  courts  and 

ordinary  professor  of  public  and  feudal  law.     He  died  at 

/ena,  March  25,  1738,  leaving  many  distinguished  proofs. 

of  learned  research,  partic/ulsM-Iy  in  law  and  literary  history. 

Oneof  bis  6rst  publications  was  his  '^  Bibliptheca  numismatum 

an4;iquiorum,"   12mo^  which  appeared  at  Jena  in  1693.     2. 

*^£pistola  ad  Cellarium,  de  Brbliothecis,"  Jena,  1 696,  \  2mo, 

).  <^  Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Syntagma,"  Jena,  1701, 4ta. 

»  Morvri.^f^Life  by  bU  8on. 
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This  is  the  first  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  chiefly  respects 

the  rehgion  of  the  Romans,  but  is  valuable.     4.  ^^  Tracta- 

tus  Juridtcus  de  Balneis  et  Balneatoribus.'*  4tOy  the  sam^" 

year,  at  Jena ;  all  his  works  indeed  appejar  to  have  bee& 

published  there;     5.  "Acta  Literaria,"  vol.  I.  I7<)3,  8vo; 

vol;  II.  1720.     6.  "Bibliotheca  Philosophica,"  1704,   8va^ 

and  again,  1728..    7.  "  Bibliotbeca  Historica,*'  1705,  8vo; 

This,  like  several  other  works  of  this  author,  has  undergone 

several  editions,  and  been  much  augmented  by  other  edi* 

tors.    The  title  to  the  latest  edition  of  this  book  is  "  Biblio^ 

theca  Historica,  instructa   a   Burcardo  Gotthelf  Struvio^ 

Bucta  a    Christi.  .Gottlieb    Budero,  nunc  vero  a  Joanne 

Georgio  Meuselio  ita  digesta,  aoiplificata,  et  emendata,  ui 

poend  novum  opus  videri  possit.*^     This  account  of  it  is 

literally  true,  for,  from  a  single  volume,  it  is  now  extended 

to  twenty-two  vols.  8vo,  usually  bound  in  eleven,  1782--; 

'1804.     It  forms  a  complete  index  to  the  histories  of  all 

nations.     8.  **  Bibliotheca  Librorum  rariorum,*'  1719,  4to» 

9.  ^^jLntroductio  ad  Notitiam  Rei  Literarise,  et  usum  Biblio*^ 

thecarum.*'     The  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  a  very  thick 

volume,  small  8vo,  with  the  supplements  of  Christopher 

Ooler,  and  the  notes  of  Michael  Lilienthal,  was  printed  at 

Leipsic  in  1729;  but  the  best  is  that  of  1754  by  John  Cbris* 

tian  Fischer,  2  vols.  8vo.     10.  A  life  of  bis  father,  entitled, 

♦*  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Geo.  Adam  Struvii,'*  1705,  8vo.     He 

published  also  several  works  in  German,  and  some  others 

in  Latin,  ail  of  which- are  mentioned  in  Heinsius's  Bilcher 

Lexicon,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1793,  which  is  indeed  a 

Tery  excellent  index  to  the  works  of  German  authors  in 

panicuKar.'  , 

STRYPE  (John),  the  most  valuable  contributor  to  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  biography  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  country,  is  said  to  have  been  of  German  extraction. 
His  father  John  Strype,  or  Van  Stryp,  was  a  native  of 
Brabant,  and  fled  to  England  for  the  sake  of  religion.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  silk-throwster.  His  son  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Stepney,  Nov.  1,  1643,  but  he  calls  himself 
a  native  of  London,  and  his  baptism  does  not  occur  in  the 
register  of  Stepney,  though  the  names  of  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  there  entered,  and  his  father  lies 
buried  in  the  church- yard.  The  reason  why  he  calls  him- 
self a  Londoner  probably  was;  that  he  was  born  io  StrypeU 

*  Moreri. — Diet.  Hist. — Btbl.  Qermanique. 
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ytivdf  formerly  in  Stepney,  bot  afterwards  in  the  parish  of 
Chriftt-churcb,  SpitalBelds.     After  being  educated  in   St. 
Paul's  school  for  six  years,  he  was  matriculated  of  Jesus* 
college,  Cambridge,  July  5,  1662,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catherine-ball,  where  be  took  bis  degree  of  A.  B.  in  166$^* 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1669.     His  first  preferment  was  the- 
donative,  or  perpetunl  curacy   of  They  don- Boys  in   the 
county  of  Essex,  conferred  upon  him  July  14,  1669;  but 
he  quitted  u  a  few  months  after,  on  being  appointed  roini'r 
ster  of  Low- Ley  ton  in  the  same  county,  which  he  retained 
ail  his  life.     The  circumstances  attending  this  preferment 
srere  rather  singular.     Although  he  enjoyed  it  above  sizty^ 
eight  years,  and  administered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas* 
day,  for  sixty-six  years   successively,  yet  he  was   never 
instituted  nor  inducted.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  irre-> 
gularity  is,  that  the  living  (>eing  smatl,  the  patrons  allowed 
the  parish  to  choose. a  minister.     Accordingly  i  Mr.  Stcype 
having,  on  the  vacancy  which  occun:ed  in  1669,  preached 
before  them,  he  was  duly  elected  to  be  their  curate  and 
lecturer,  and  they  entered  into  a  subscription-bond  for  his 
maintenance,  promising  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  their 
names,  ^*  provided  he  continues  the  usual  custom  of  hb 
predecessor  in  preaching  twice  every  Sunday."     The  sub* 
scriptions.  in  all  amounted  to  69/.     Many  years  after  this, 
viz    in    ^674,  he   was  licensed  by    Dn  Henchman,  then 
bishop  of  London,  to  preach  and  expound  the  word  of 
God  in  the  parish  church  of  Low- Ley  ton,  and  to  perform 
the  full  office  of  priest  and  curate  there,  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  vicarage,  which  license,  and  no  other  instru- 
ment, he  used  to  exhibit  at  the  visitations,  as  late  as  172Q. 
In  1677,  as  he  seemed  secure  of  bis  possession,  he  re- 
built the  vicarage,  with  140/.  of  his  own  money,,  aid^d- by 
contributions  from   his   parishioners,  and   expended   con- 
siderable sums  also  in  the  repairs  of  t)ie  chancel.     After  bit 
death,   his   executors   derived  -some  advantage   from   the 
manner  in  which  he  held  this  living;  for,  being  sued  by  bit 
successor  for  dilapidations,  only  40/.  could  be  recovered, 
as  the  plea  was,  that  he  bad  never  been  instituted  nor  in- 
ducted, and  that  the  parsonage-house  was  built  and  plight 
to  be  repaired  by  the  parish.     It  is  probable  that  the  quiet 
possession  he  so  long  Enjoyed  was  owing  to  the  high  esteem 
-  iji  which  he  was  held  by  the  heads,  of  the  cburcb|  for  his 
eminent  services  as  a  historian. 
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'  Soon  after  be  cmme  to  reside  at  Low-Leyton,  lie  got 
access  to  the  valuable  manutcriptt  of  sir  Michael  Hickes,- 
knt.  once  of  Ruckholt*s  in  this  parish/ and  secretary  to 
William  lord  Burleigh,  and  began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  which  he  afterwards  published.  It  ap*- 
pears,  however,  that  he  extended  his  inquiries  much  far*, 
ther,  and  procured  access  to  every  repository  where  records 
of  any  kind  were  kept;  made  numerous  and  indeed  vola«* 
rainous  transcripts,  and  employed-  many  years  in  compa* 
ling,  collating,  and  verifying  facts,  before  he  published, 
any  thing.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  archbishop  Wake,  and  the  bishops  At* 
terbury,  Burnet,  Nicolson,  and  other  eminent  elergymen  or 
laymen,  who  had  a  taste  for  the  same  researches  as  bimself* 
Towards  his  latf^r  days,  he  had  the  sinecure  of  Terrinig,  io^ 
Sussex,  given  him  by  archbishop  Teoison,  and  was  lec- 
turer of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  be  resigned  that  lecture** 
When  he  became  old  and  infirm,  he  resided  at  Hacfaiey 
with  Mr.  Harris  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  bis  ^andk* 
daughter,  and  there  he  died  Dec.  11,  1737^  at  the^v^^ 
advanced  age  of  ninety-four  *,  one  instance  at  least,  that 
the  most  indefatigable  literary  labour  is  not  inconsistent 
with  health. 

His  publications  were,  1.  ^  The  second  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot's  works,'*  1684,  fol.  2.  "Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,''  1694,  foi.  3«  "The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,''  1698,  8vo.  4.  '<  Lessons  for  Youth  and  Old  Age," 
1^99,  12mo.  5.  "  The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Elmer,  bisb<^  of 
London,"  1701,  8vo.  6.  **  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke," 
1705,  Svo,  7.  "  Annals  of  the  Reformation,"  4  vols*,  vol. 
L  1709,  (reprinted  1725);  voK  IL  1725;  vol.  IIL  1788; 
vol.  IV.  1731.     a,  "Life  of  Archbishop Grindal,"  1710,fol. 

9.  "Life  and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker,"   1711,  fol; 

10.  "Life   of   Archbishop    Whitgift,"   1718,  folio.      II. 

^  *'  I  made   a  visit  to  old   father  in  Brit  Mat.     Mr.  Carte,  io  the  pre^ 

Strypa  when  in  town  last;  he  is  turned  face  to  the  third  volume  of  his  *'  His- 

0^  ninety,  yet  very  brisk  and  well,  only  tory  of  England/'  says,  "  When  Iht 

»  decay  of  sight  and  memory.     Mr.  present  curl  of  Exeter's  graadfatker  set 

Strype  told  me  that  he  had  great  ma-  out  ou  his  ttavels  to  Italy,  his  chap- 

terials  towards  the  life  of  the  old  lord  lain  undertaking  to  write  the  treasi^rer 

Borghley,  and  Mr.  Voft  the  martyro.  Burleigh's  life,  iremoved  all  the  State* 

Jogist,  which  be  wished  he  could  have  p^ers  to  his  own  house  at  low-Ley- 

flnished ;  but  most  of  his  papers  are  ton.      These   were  never  returned  to 

in  characters  ;  his  i^randson  im  l^rning  Burleigh  house,    but  falling  into   tb« 

to  decypber  them. I'     Letter  from  Dr,  baa<«s  of  Mr.  Strype,  he  published  tiwa 

Sanuel    Knight,  among  Cole's  MSS.  with  other  memorials  in  ft  volt,  fbl.'' 
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•lAu  Accttntte  edition  of  Stow'i  Survey  of  London,*' 
1720|  2  vols,  folio,  for  which  he  was  eighteen  years  col- 
lecting materials.  12.  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Memorials/'  1721,. 
^  vols..fol.  He  also  published  a  sermon  at  the  assizes  at 
Hertford,  July  8,  16S3 ;  and  some  other  single  sermons, 
la  1695,  16<^9,  1707,  1711,  1724.  He  kept  an  exact  diary 
Off  bis  own  life,,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Harris.;  and  six  volumes  of  his  literary  correspondence 
were  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Knigbt,  of 
Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  materials  for  many  of 
bis  works,  part  of  the  Lansdowne  library,  are  now  in  the 
Bcitisb  Museum.  Dr.  Birch  observes,  that  **  his  fidelity 
and  industry  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  numerous  writ- 
iogs,  however  destitute  of  the  graces,  and  even  uniformity 
of  style,  and  the  art  of  connecting  facts.''  We  should, be 
sorry,  however,  to  see  the  simple  and  artless  style  of 
honest  Strype  exchanged  for  any  modernizing  improve* 
meats.  There  is  a  charm  in  his  manner  which  seems  to. 
bring  ua  close  to  the  periods  of  which  he  is  writing,  and 
reiMlers  his  irregular  and  sometimes  digressive  anecd6te8 
extremely  interesting.  We  can  remember  the  time  when 
Strype's  works  were  much  neglected,  and  sold  for  little 
more  than  waste-paper ;  b«t  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  age,  that  tbey  have  now  risen  very  high  in  value, 
and  dre  yet  p'tarcbased  witib  eagerness.  A  new  edition  of 
bi9  life  of  Cranmer,  with  some  important  additions,  baa 
lately  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  lives  of  the  other  archbishops,  and  his  *^  An* 

nals." ' 

STUART,  ARABELLA.  See  ARABELLA. 

STUART  (Gilbert),  a  Scottish  historian,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1742.  His  father,  Mr.  George  Stuart,  who 
died  in  1793,  was  professor  of  humanity  in  that  university, 
and  a  man  .of  considerable  eminence  for  classical  ^aste  and 
literature.  Gilbert  Stuart,  having  made  the  usual  prepay 
E^ona  in  the  grammar-school  and  the  university,  applied 
bimself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  For  that  profession, 
bo«^ver,  be  is  said  to  have  been  disqualified  by  indolence : 
and  he  early  began  to  indulge  his  passion  for  general  litera-* 
ture,  and  boimdleas .  dissipation.  Yet  his  youth  was  not 
wasted  altogether  in  idleness,   for  before  be  had  completed 

I  Biog.  Brit. — Lyson«'s  EnTiront.— Cole's  MS  AthriuD  in  Brit  Mas.— Gent- 
Mag.  UV.  and  Uih 
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hU  twenty-second  year,  he  published  **  An  Historic^  Dis-' 
sertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  British  Constitu*- 
tion^^'  which  had  so  nnuch  merit  as  to  obtain  for  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
After  an  interval  of  some  years,  in  which  he  could  not  have 
neglected  his  studies,  he  produced,  -2,  "  A  View  of  Society 
in  Europe,  in  its  progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement ;  or 
inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  laws,  government,  and 
manners."  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  =  proves  that  he 
bad  meditated  with  much  attention  on  the  most  important 
inonuments  of  the  middle  ages.  About  the  time  when  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  appeared.  Dr.  Stuart  applied  for 
the  professorship  of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Edin-* 
burgh;  but  being  disappointed,  removed  soon  after  to 
London.  .  He  therie  became  from  1768  to  1773,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Monthly  Review.  He  then  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  wh^re  he  began  a  magazine  and  review,  called 
from  the  name  of  that  city,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  October  1773.  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Wil* 
kam  Smellie  (See  Smellir)  ;  but  owing  to  the  virulent, 
spirit  displayed  by  the  writers,  it  was  obliged  to  be  discon- 
tinued in  1776.  In  1778  his  View  of  Society  was  repub- 
lished. In  1782  he  again  visited  London,  and  engaged  in 
the  Political  Herald,  and  the  English  Review ;  but  being 
attacked  by  two  formidable  disorders,  the  jaundice  and  the 
dropsy,  be  returned  by '  sea  to  bis  native  country,  where 
he  died,  in  his  father's  house,  August  13,  1786. 

The  other  works  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  were,  3.  An  ano- 
nymous pamphlet  against  Dr.  Adam,  who  had  published  a 
Latin  grammar,  1772.  4.  *^' Observations  coneerning  the 
public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland,'*  Edin- 
burgh, 1779,  8Vo.  In  this  work  he  critically  examined  the 
preliminary  book  to  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
5.  **  The  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation 
of  Religion  in  Scotland,"  London,  17  80,  4to,  a  work  cohk- 
mended  for  the  easy  dignity  of  the  narrative,  and  for  the 
more  extraordinary  virtu«e  of  strict  impartiality.  6.  **  The 
History  of  Scotland,"  from  the  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation to  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  London,  1782,  2  vols. 
His  chief  purpose  in  this  book  was  to  vindicate  the  charac- 
ter  of  that  queen  ;  but  the  whole  is  well  written,  and  has 
been  very  generally  read  and  admired.  7.  He  also  revised 
and  published  "  Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of 
England.'^     This  was  about  1 774.    Dr.  Stuart  was  about  the 
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jniddie  size  and  justly  propbrtioned.    His  coantenance  was 
modest  and  expressive,'  sometiiDes  announcing  sentimenti 
of.  glowing  friendship,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
truly  susceptible  ;  at  others,  displaying  strong  indignation 
against  folly  and  vice,   wl^ich  he  had  also  shewn  in  bis  wri« 
tings.    With  all  his  ardour  for  study,  he  yielded  to  the  love 
of  intemperance,  to  which,  notwithstanding  a  strong  Gon« 
stitution,  ne  fell  an  early  sacrifice.     His  talents  were.great, 
and  bis  writings  useful;  yet  in  his  character  altogether 
there  appears  to  have  been  little  that  is  worthy  of  icnitatioq* 
He  is.  painted  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  by  Mn 
Chalmers,  in  his  Life  of  Ruddiman,  who  says,  *^  Such  was 
Gilbert  Stuart^s  laxity  of  principle  as  a  man,  that  he  con« 
sidered  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  most  venial  of  sins.     Such 
was  his  conceit  as  a  writer,  that  be  regarded  no  one's  me- 
rits but  bis.  own.      Such  were  bis  disappointments,  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  man,  that  he  allowed  his  peevishness 
tp  sour  into  malice ;  and  indulged  bis  malevolence  till  it 
settled  in  corruption.*'    If  this  character  be  not  too  harshly 
drawn,  it  is  unpossible  that  much  should  be  alleged  in  its 
defence.'  - 

STUART  (James),  a  celebrated  architect  and  lover  of 
classical  antiquity,  was  born  in  London,  in  17 1  >^*     His  pa- 
rents resided  in  Creed*lane,  Lodgate-street.     His  .father, 
who  was  a  mariner,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mou- 
ther of  Wales.     Their  circumstances  were  very  narrow ; 
but  they  were  honest  and  worthy  people,  and  gave  their 
son  the  best  education   in  their  pow.er.  >  Mr.  Stuart,  who 
was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  was  left  utterly  unprovided 
for  when  his  father  died.     He  exhibited,  however,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  the  dawnings  of  a  strong  imagi- 
nation, splendid  talents,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  know* 
ledg^.     By  whom  he  was  educated  we  have  no  account; 
but  drawing  and  painting  were  liis  earliest  occupations; 
and  these  he  pursued  with  such  industry  and. perseverance^ 
that,,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  contributed  very  essentially  to 
the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  little  family,  by 
dep»igning  and  painting  fans  for  a  person  in  the  Strand.    He 
placed  one  of.  his  sisters  under  the  care  of  this  person  as 
his  shop- woman  ;    and   he  continued,  for  many  years,  to 
pursue  the  same  mode  of  maintaining  the  rest  of  his  family. 

'  Chalmers's  Lift?  of  RiuMiman,  p.  289 — Keri*<  T/ife  of  Smell ie,  yol.  1.  p,  393, 
»ml  499.— -D'hiaeli'k  Cnlainitits  of  Authors. 
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•  Notwiifattaodifig  the  great  premure  of  »iich  a  cttarg^ 
and  the  many  temptations  to  dissipation^  which  are  too  apt 
to  attract  a  young  man  of  lively  genius*and  extensive  ta<* 
lents,  Mr.  Stuart  employed  the  greatest. part  of  his  time  in 
such  studies  as  tended  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  be 
loved.  He  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy ;  he  became  a  correct  draughtsman,  and  rendered 
bimself  master  of.  geometry,  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
matbetnatics,  so  necessary  to  form  the  mind  jof  a  good 
painter :  and  it  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  true,  that  ne* 
eeasity  and  application  were  his  only  instructors.  He  has 
often  confessed,  that  he  was  first  led  into  the  obligation  of 
atiidying  the  Latin  language,  by  a  desire  to  understand 
wbat  was  written  under  prints,  published  after  pictures  of 
the  ancient  masters. 

i    As  his  years  increased,  knowledge  attended  their  pro- 
gress :  he  acquired  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; and  his  unparalleled  strength  of  mind  carried  him 
into  a  familiar  association  with  most  of  the  sciences,  and 
principally  that  of  architecture*      His  stature  was  of  the 
middle  size,  but  athletic.     He  possessed  a  robust  consti- 
tution,   invincible  courage,    and  inflexible  perseverance. 
Of  this  the  following  fact  is  a  proof:  a  wen,  in  his  fott* 
Jiead^  had  grown  to  an  inconvenient  size ;  and,  one  day, 
being  in  conversation  with  a  surgeon,  he  asked  him  how  it 
l^ouid  be  rehioved.    The  surgeon  acquainted  him  with  the 
length  of  the  process ;  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  objected,  on 
accouni  of  the  interruption  of  his  pursuits,    and  asked 
whether  he  could  not  cut  it  out,  and  then  it  would  be  only 
jpeceasary  to  heal  the  part.     The  surgeon  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  but  mentioned  the  very  excruciating  pain  and 
cbnger  of  such*  an  operation.     Mr.  Stuart,  after  a  minute's 
reflection,  threw  himself  back  itv-bis  chair,  and  said,  *'| 
will  sit  still ;  do  it  now."     The  operation  was  performed 
ivith    success. — With    such    qualificatioMis,    although  yet 
almost  in  penury,  he  conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome 
mud  Athens ;  bat  the  ties  ^f  filial  and  fraternal  a^flfection 
induced  him  to  postpone  bis  journey,  till  he  could  insure 
A  certain  provision  for  his  mother^  and  bis  brother  and  se- 
cond sister.     His  mother  died :  he  was  soon  after  enabled 
.to  place  his  brother  and  sister  ia  a  situation  that  was  likely 
to  produce  them  a  comfortable  support;  and  then,  with  a 
very  scanty  pittance  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out  on  foot  for 
Rome ;    and  thus  be  performed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
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'journey ;    travelling  through  Holland,    France,    &c.  anS 
stopping  through  necessity  at  Paris,    and   several  othef 
places  in  bis  way,  where,  by  his  ingenuity  as  an  artist,  he 
procured  some  moderate  supplies,  towards  prosecuting  the 
rest  of  his  journey.      When  arrived  at  Rome,   he  soon 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Revett, 
An  eminent  painter  and  architect.     From  this  gentleman 
Mr.  Stuart  first  caught  his  ideas  of  that  science,  in  which 
(quitting  the  profession  of  a  painter)  he  afterward  made 
such  a  conspicuous  figure.    During  his  residence  at  Romei 
he  studied  architecture  and  fortification;  and  in  1748  the^ 
jointly  circulated  *^  Proposals  for  publishing  an  autbentio 
description  of  Athens,  &c.'^  For  that  purpose,  they  quitted 
Rome  in' March  1750,  but  did  not  reach  Athens  till  Marck 
1751,  where,  in  about  two  months,  they  were  met  by  Mn 
Wood  and  Mr.  Dawkins,    whose  admiration  of  bis  great 
qualities  and  wonderful  perseverance  secured  to  him  tfaeir 
patronage.     Dawkins  was  glad  to  encourage  a  brother  in 
scientific  investigation,  who  possessed  equal  ardour  with 
himself,  but  very  unequal  reiource'^  for  prosecuting  those 
inquiries  in  which  they  were  both  engaged  ;  having  at  the 
same  time  so  much  similarity  of  disposition,  and  ardour  of 
pursuit.     During  his  resideoce  at  Athens  Mr.  Stuart  be- 
came a  master  of  architecture  and  fortification ;  and  having 
no  limits  to  which  his  mind  would  be  restricted,  he  engaged 
in  the  army  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  where  he  served  a 
campaign  voluntarily,  as  chief  engineer.     On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  applied  himself  more  closely  to  make  drawings^ 
and  take  the  exact  measurements  of  the  Athenian  architec*- 
ture.     He  left  Athens  in  1753,  still  accompanied  by  hit 
friend  Revett ;    and  after  visiting  Thessalonica,  Smyrna, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  arrived  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  1755.     The  restilt  of  their  classieal  la*- 
bours  was  the  appearance,  in  1762,  of  the  first  volume  in 
folio  of  *^  The  Antiquities  of  Athens  measured,  and  deli- 
neated, by  James  Stuart,  F.R.  S.  and  S.A.  and  Nicholas 
Revett,  painters  and  architects."     This  work  is  a  very  var 
luable  acquisition  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  a  proper  companion  to  the  noble  descriptiaoB 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  by  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Wioody 
by  whom  the  two  artists  were  early  encouraged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  design  so  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished 
patronage.     To  this  work,  and  tfafb  long  wtdk  which  the 
author  performed  to  compose  it,  he  has  been  iad^bted  for 
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the  name  of  the  Athenian  Stuart^  uniTersally  decreed   to 
him  by  the  teamed  of  this  country. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Stuart  was  received 
into  the  late  Mr.  Dawkins*s  family;  and,  among  the  many 
patrons  which  the  report  of  his  extraordinary  qualificatiohis 
acquired  him,  the  first  lord  Anson  led  him  forward  to  the 
reward  most  judiciously  calculated  to  suit  his  talents  and 
pursuits.  It  wias  by  his  lordship's  appointment  that  Mr 
Stuart  became  surveyor  to  Greenwich  hospital,  which  he 
held  till  the  day  of  his  death  with  universal  approbation. 
He  likewise  constantly  received  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  principal  riobilit^ 
and  geiitry  of  taste  and  power.  Besides  his  appointment 
at  Greenwich  hospital,  all  the  additions  and  rebuilding  of 
that  part  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  there,  were  con- 
ducted under  his  ,ditection.  He  likewise  built. several 
houses  in  London  ;  Mr.  Anson's  in  St.  James's-square,  Mrs. 
Montague's  in  Portman-square,  &c. 

'  In  whatever  new  project  he  engaged,  he  pursued  it  with 
such  avidity,  that  he  seldom  quitted  it  while  there  was  any 
thing  further  to  be  learned  or  understood  from  it.  Tiius  be 
rendered  himself  skilful  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and  of 
sculpture;  and  his  enthusiastic  love  for  antique  elegance 
made  him  ako  an  adept  in  all  the  remote  researches  of  an 
antiquary.  But  in  this  display  of  his  talents,  a  just  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  a  man  must  not  be  forgotten.  Those 
who  knew  hini  intimately,  and  had  opportunities  of  re- 
marking the  nobleness  of  his  soul,  will  join  in  claiming^  for 
him  the  title  of  Citizen  of  the  World ;  and,  if  he  could  be 
charged  with  poi^sessing  any  partiality,  it  was  to  merit,  in 
whomsoever  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  twice  married  ;  first  in  1760,  to  his  house*, 
keeper^  a  very  worthy  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who 
died  an  infant ;  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  the 
datighter  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  a  farmer  in  Kent ;  and  to  tbil 
lady,  who  was  very  young,  he  was  united  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  By  her  he  had  four  children  ;  one  of  whom 
a  boy  was  the  very  image  and  transcript  of  himself,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  He  exhibited  an  astonishing  genius  for 
drawing,  even  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  would 
imitate  with  pen,  or  pencil,  any  thing  that  he  saw  lying  on 
his  father's  table.  This  child  (the  darling  of  his  father) 
died  of  the  smalUpox  toward  the  end  of  1787.  Mr.  Stuart*s 
health  was  observed  to  decline  very  rapidly  from  that  time. 
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He  expired,  at  his  bouse,  in  Leicester-square,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1788,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  ius  aj^e^  and 
and  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.  Two  volumes  of  his  great  work,  ^*  The  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,"  have  beeh  published  since  his  death ; 
the  2d  in  1790,  the  3d  in  1794:  the  former  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, the  latter  by  Mr.  Revely.  A  fourth  volume,  containing 
a  great  many  plates,,  has  just  been  published  under  the  ' 
superintendance  of  Mr. Taylor,  of  the  architectural  library, 
Holborn.^ 

STUBBE-  (Henry),  an  English   writer  of  uncommoii 
parts  and  learning,  and  very  qelebrated  in  his  day,  was 
born  at  Partney,  near  Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  28,* 
163L     His  father  was  a  minister,  and  lived  at  Spilsbye; 
but  being  inclined  to  be  an  anabaptist,  ajid  forced  to  leave 
that  place,  be  went  with  his  wife,  and  children  into  Ire- 
land.    Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  there  in 
1641,  the  mother  fled  with  her  sou  Henry  into  England; 
and,  landing  at  Liverpool,   went  on  foot  from  thence  to* 
London,  where  she  gained  a  conifortable  subsistence  by 
her  needle,  and  sent  her  son  Henry,  being  then  ten  years 
o^  age,  to  Westminster-schooL     Thete  Dr.  Busby,  the  ~ 
master,  was  so  struck  with  the  surprising  parts  of  the  boy^ 
that  he  shewed  him  more  than  ordinary  favour ;  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  sir  Henry. Vane,  junior^ 
who  one  day  came  accidentally  into  the  school.    Sir  Henry 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  frequently  relieved  him  with  mot- 
Dey,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  resorting  to  his  house, 
*^  to  fill  that  belly,"  says  Stubbe,  ^^  which  otherwise  had 
no  sustenance  but  what  one  penny  could  purchase  for  his 
dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfast  except  he  got  it  by 
making  somebody's  exercise.*'     He  says  this  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  **,  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  Phleboto* 
my  ;''  where  many  other  particulars  of  bis  life,  meotioned 
by  Mr..  Wood,  and.  here  recorded,  are  also  to  be  found* 
Soon  after  be  was  admitted  on  the  foundation,  and  his 
master,  in  consideration  of  his  great  progress  in  learning, 
gave  him  additional  assistance  in  books  and  other  oeces-' 
saries.  •  .  * 

In  1649,  be  was  elected  student  of  Christ-church  in  Ox- 
ford ;  where,  3hewing  himself  top  forward,  s^ucy,  and  con- 
ceited, be  was,  as  Mr.  Wood .  relates,  often  kicked  and 

>  NichoU'f  Bowyer.— life  prefixed  to  toI.  IV. 
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beaten.  HowoTer,  through  the  interest  of  his  patron,  he 
was  certainly  of  no  sqnall  consequence ;  for  the  oath,  called 
the  Engagement,  being  framed  by  the  parliament  that 
same  year,  was  some  time  after  sent  down  to  the  university 
by  him;  and  he  procured  some  to  be  tuhied  out,  and 
otht  rs  to  be  spared,  according  as  he  was  influenced  by  af* 
faction  or  dislike.  While  he  continued  an  under-graduate, 
it  was  usual  with  him  to  discourse  in  the  public  schools - 
very  fluently  in  Greek,  which  conveys  no  small  idea  of  his 
leailking.  After  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 
went  into  Scotland,  and  served  in  the  parliament  army  there 
from  1653  to  1655 :  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took 
a  master's  degree  in  1656;  and,  at  the  motion  of  Dr/ 
Owen,  was  in  1657  made  second-keeper  of  the  Bodleis^n 
library,  under  Dr.  Barlow.  He  made  great. use  and  ad- 
vantage of  this  post  for  the  assistance  of  his  studies,  and 
held  it  till  1659;  when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as 
from  his  place  of  student  of  Christ  church;  for  he  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  ^' A  Vindication'*  of  his  patron  sir 
Hiinry  Vane;  *^  An  Essay  on  the  good  Old  Cause;''  and  a 
piece,  entitled  ^^  Light  shining  out  of  Darkness,  with  an 
Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  universities. 

After  his  ejection,  be  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in* 
Warwickshire,  in  order  to  practise  physic,  which  he  had' 
studied  some  years ;  and  upon  the  Restoration  applied  to 
Dr.  Morley,  soon  after  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  protection 
in  his  retirement.  He  assured  him  of  an  inviolable  passive 
obedience,  which  waif  all  he  could  or  would  pay,  till  the 
covenant  was  renounced  ;  and,-  upon  the  re-^establisbment 
of  episcopacy,  received  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  his 
diocesan.  In  1661,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  being  honoured 
with  the  title  of  his  majesty's  physician  for'  that  island ; 
but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  be  returned  and 
settled  at  Stratford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Warwick, 
where  he  gained  very  connderable  practice,  as  likewise  at 
Qatb,  which  he  frequented  in  the  summer  season.  He  did 
Aoty  however,  apply  so  closely  to  the  business  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  to  neglect  every  thing  else:  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  ever  attentive  to  the  transactions  of  the  literary  world, 
and  was  often  a  principal  party  concerned.  Before  the 
Restoration,  be  had  joined  Mr.  Hobbes,  with  whom  be  was 
intimately  acquainted,  against  Dr.  Wallis,  and  other  ma* 
them^ticians ;  and  had  published  a  very  smart  tract  43tr  twa 
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in  that  <^ontroirer8y,  iii  which.he  was  regar<led- as  second  to 
Qobbes.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  engaged  in  a  con-* 
troversy  with  some  member^  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  rather 
with  the  Royal  Society  itself;  in  w-hich,  far  from  being  a 
second,  he  was  tiow  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  Royal  Society  bad  from  its  first  institution  alarmed 
the  zealous  admirers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  affected  to 
represent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the  de« 
struction,  not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of  religion 
itself.  This  gave  occasion 'to  Dr.  Sprat's  "  History  of  the 
Royal  Society''  in  1667,  and  to  a  discourse  by  Mr.  Glan<< 
vill  in  1668,  under  the  title  of  <<  Plus  ultra,  or,  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  Knowledge  since  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
in  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  late  im- 
provements of  practical  useful  learning,  to  encourage  phi- 
losophical endeavours."  IVtr.  Stubbe  attacked  botli  these 
works  with  great  warmth  and  severity,  yet  with  prodigious 
acuteness  and  learning,  in  a  4to  volume,  entitled,  ^'  Le^ 
gends  no  history,  or  a  specimen  of  some  animadversions 
upon  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;  together  with  the 
Pius  ultra  of  Mr.  Glanvill,  reduced  to  a  Non  plus,  1670." 
Id  this  book  he  charges  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
with  intentions  to  bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  solid 
learning,  especially  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  to  under- 
mihe  the  universities,  to  destroy  the  established  religion, 
and  even  to  introduce  popery.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  controversy,  which  was  carried  on  with  asperity,  fop 
some  time;  and  Stubbe  wrote  several  pieces  to  support  his 
allegations.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  affair  by  Dr.Feil, 
who  was  no  admirer  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that,  as  iie  himself  in- 
forms us,  "  they  threatened  to  write  his  life." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  though  his  life  was  no  long 
one,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  upQn  various  subjects. 
Those  which  he  published  before  the  Restoration  were 
against  monarchy,  ministers,  universities,  churches,  and 
every  thing' which  was  dear  to  the  royalists;  yet  he  did 
this  more  to  please  and  serve  his  friend  and  patron  sir 
Henry  Vane,  than  out  of  principle,  or  attachment  to  a 
party  :  and  when  his  antagonists  insulted  him  for  changing 
his  tone- afterwards,  he  made  no  scruple  at  all  to.  confess- 
it:  "  My  youth,"  says  he,  ^^and  other  circumstances,  in- 
capacitated me  from  rendering  him  any  gre^t  services ;  but 
all  that  I  did,  and  all  that  I  wrote,  had  no  other  aim  :  nor 
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do  I  e«re  how  i^ucb  any  man  can  inodiate  my  former  wrk- 
iogs,  so  long  as  they  were  subservient  to  bim."  ^^Tbe 
truth  ist  and  all,'*  says  Wood,  ^^  who  knew  him  iu  Oxfordi 
knew  this  of  him  for.  certain,  that  be  was  no  frequenter  of 
conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant  or  engagement,  no 
contractor  of  acquaintance  with  notorious  sectaries ;  that 
be  neither  enriched  nor  otherwise  advanced  himself  during 
the  late  troubles,  nor  sliared  the  common  odium,  and  dan* 
gers,  or  prosperity  of  hi<  benefactor."  On  this  account  be 
easily  made  his  peace  with  the  royalists,  after  the  Re$tora« 
tion :  yet  not,  as  it  should  seem,  without  some  overt  acts 
on  bis  part,  for,  besides  conforming  entirely  to  the  church 
of  England,  he  wrote  a  small  piece  against  Harrington's 
'^  Oceana,''  in  1660 ;  wbicb>  in  the  preface  to  *^Tbe  good 
old  Cause,"  printed  in  1659,  he  bad  extolled,  <<aa  if/* 
says  Wood,  <^it  were  the  pattern  in  the  mounL"  By  these 
means  he  made  amends  for  all  the  offence  he  had  given; 
'^  I  have  at  length,"  says  be^  **  removed  all  the  umbrages 
I  ever  lay  under ;  I  have  joined  myself  to  the  church  ef 
England,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  publicly  im- 
posed (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  small  considera- 
tion, as  1  learned  from  the  Scottish  transactiona  at  Perth ;) 
but  because  it  is  the  least  defining,  and  consequently  the 
most  comprehensive  and  fitting  to  be  national." 

After  a  life  of  almost  perpetual  war  and  conflict  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  extraordinary  man  came  to  an  untimely 
end  :  yet  not  from  any  contrivance  or  designs  of  bis  ene- 
mies,, although  bis  impetuous  and  furious  zeal  hurried  him 
to  say  that  they  often  put  him  in  fear  of  bis  life.  Being  at 
Bath  in  the  summer  season,  be  bad  a  call  from  thence  to  a 
patient  at  Bristol ;  and  whether  because  it  was  desired,  or 
from  the  excessive  beat  of  the  weather,  he  set  out  in  the 
evening,  and  went  a  by-way*.  Mr.  Wood  says  that  ^'  his 
head  was  then  intoxicated  with  bibbing,  but  more  with 
talking  and  snufKng  of  powder :"  be  that  as  it  may^  be  was 
drowned  in  passing  a  river  about  two  miles  from  Bath>  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1&76.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next 
morning,  and  the  day  after  buried  iu  the  great  church  at 
Bath ;  when  his  old  anti^nist  Glanvill^  who  was  the  rec* 
lor,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  ;  but,  as  it  is  natural  to 
imagine,  without  saying  much  in  bis  favour.  •  Soon  after,  a 
physician  of  that  place  made  the  following  epitaph,  which, 
though  never  put  over  him,  deserves  to  be  recorded: 
^  Memoriss  sacrum.    Post  varios  casus^  et  magna  rerun 
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discrimina,  tandem  bic  quiescant  fnortalitatii  eKuvitt  Hen- 
rici  Stubbe,  medici  Warwicensis,  quondam  ex  sede  Christi 
Oxoniensisy  rei  medtcsp,  bistoricsc,  ac  mathematics^  perttii- 
simi,  judirii  vivi,  &  librorum  belluanis :  qui,  qiium  multa 
scripserat^  Sa  plures  sariaverat,  aiionim  saluti  sedulo  pro- 
spiciens,  propriam  neglexit.  Obiit  aquis  frigidissuffocatui, 
12die  Julii,  A.D.  1679.'* 

Wood  viras  contemporary  witb  Stubbe  at  Oxford,  atid 
has  given  him  this  character':  that,  **  he  was  a  person  of 
most  admirable  parts,  and  had  a  most  prodigious  memory ; 
was  the  most  noted  Latinist  and  Grecian  oF  bis  age ;  was 
a  singular  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  read  in  all  poli- 
tical matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histories ; 
had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated  either  in  pub« 
lic  disputes  or  common  discourse ;  bad  a  voice  big  and  ma- 
gisterial, and  a  mind  equal  to  it ;  was  of  an  high  generous 
nature,  scorned  money  and  riches,  and  the  adorers  of  them ; 
was  accounted  a  very  good  physician,  and  excellent  in  the 
things  belonging  to  that  profession,  as  botany,  anatomy) 
and  chemistry.  Yet,  with  all  these  noble  accomplishmeintSf 
be  was  extremely  rash  and  imprudent,  ^and  even  wanted 
common  discretion.  He  was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered 
any  thing  that  came  into  his  mind,  not  only  among  his 
companions,  but  in  public  coffee-houses,  of  which  he  was 
a  great  frequenter  :  and  would  often  speak  freely  of  per- 
sons then  present,  for  which  he  used  to  be  threatened  with 
kicking  and  beating.  He  had  a  hot  and  restless  head,  his 
'  hair  being  carrot-coloured,  and  was  ever  ready  to  un« 
dergo  any  enterprise,  which  was  the  chief  reason  that 
macerated  his  body  almost  to  a  skeleton.  He  was  also  a 
person  of  no  fixed  principles ;  and  whether  he  believed 
those  things  which  every  good  Christian  doth,  is  not  for  me 
to  resolve.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  common  sobriety 
and  discretion,  and  not  have  made  himself  and  his  learning 
mercenary  and  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow, 
he  would  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have  picked 
and  chused  his  preferment ;  but  all  these  things  being  want- 
ing, he  became  a  ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  sober  and 
knowing  scholars,  and  others  too.** ' 

STUBBS  (George),  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  painter 
of  animals,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1724^  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  went  to  Kome  for  improvement  in  his  studies,  but 
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why  is  not  easily  accounted  for;  London  was  the  best 
tbeatre  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the  dissection  and  the 
portraiture  of  animals,  of  horses  (which  he  chiefly  excelled 
in)  especially,  and  in  London  be  fixed  his  residence.  That 
his  skill  in  comparative  anatomy  never  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  style  in  forms,  if  it  were  not  eminently 
'proved  by  his  Phaeton  with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  would 
be  evident  from  all  his  other  figures,  which,  when  human, 
are  seldom  more  than  the  attendants  of  some  animal,  whilst 
the  style  of  the  animals  themselves  depended  entirely  on 
.the  individual  before  bim  :  his  tiger  for  grandeur  has  never 
been  equalled  ;  bis  lions  are  to  those  of  Rubens  what  jack- 
als are  to  lions ;  but  none  ever  did  greater  justice  to  the 
peculiar  .structure  of  that  artificial  animal,  the  race  courser, 
and  to  all  the  mj^iiteries  of  turf-tactics,  though,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  artist,  they  depend  more  on  the  fac-similist*s 
precision  than  the  painter's  spirit.  Stubbs  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  painted  in  enamel  on  a  large  scale;  He  was 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  died  iq  1806.  He 
published  a  work,  completed  in  1766,  under  the  title  of 
<*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  ;  including  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  bones^^  cartilages,  muscles,  fascias,  liga- 
ments, nerves,  arteries,  veins,  and  glands ;  in  eighteen 
tables  from  nature  f '  and  before  bis  death  three  numbers 
of  another  work,  which  was  to  have  consisted  of  six,  en- 
titled ^^  A  Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Human  Body  with  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  common 
Fowl,  in  thirty  tables."  * 

STUBBS,  or  STUBBE  (John),  a  learned  lawyer  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  born  about  1541,  and  is  said 
by  Mr.  Strype  to  have  been  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  thence  to  Lincoln*s-inn 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  society. 
He  became  a  puritan  in  consequence,  as  some  suppose,  of 
bis  connection  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cartwright, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  About  1579,  when  the  report 
of  the  queen's  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  had  created  an  extraordinary 
alarm,  lest  ^ucb  a  match  should  eventually  be  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  establishment,  Mr.  Stubbs  published  a  sati- 
rical work  against  it,  entitled  ^'  The  Discovery  of  a  gaping 
gulph  wherein   England  is  like   to  be  swallowed   up  by 
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another  French  niarriage/'  &c.  This  highly  incensed  the 
queen,  whose  passions  had  always  much  sway  over  her^ 
>  actions,  and  too  much  over  her  ministers,  and  she  imme- 
diately issued  out  a  proclamation  against  it;  and  the  authpr 
and  printer,  or  bookseller,  being  discovered,  they  were 
soon  apprehended,  and  sentence  given  against  them,  that 
their  right  hands  should  be  cut  off,  according  to  an  act  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  "against  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
seditious  writings.**  When  Stubbs  came  to  receive  his 
punishment,  which  was  -  inflicted  with  great  barbarity, 
with  a  butcher's  knife  and  mallet,  he  immediately  took  off 
his,  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  cried  "  God  save  the 
queen  !" 

In  this  suffering  Stubbs  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  lose  the  regard  of  those  who  had  previously 
known  his  learning  and  talents,  and  who  probably  thought 
little  of  an  offence  that  proceeded  from  his  zeal  for  the  re- 
formation, and  evidently  from  no  principle  of  disloyalty. 
A  very  few  years  afterwards  he  \Yas  employed  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  to  answer  cardinal  Allen's  *'  Defence  of  the 
English  Catholics;"  a  task  which  he  executed  with  ac- 
knowledged ability.  Several  letters  of  Stubbs,  addressed 
to  the  lord  treasurer  and  his  secretary  Hickes,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Burghley -papers,  now  ip  the  British  Museum; 
and  most  of  them  having  been  written  with  his  left-hand,  he 
usually,  in  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  right,  signed  himself 
Scava.  Whether  his  answer  to  Allen  was  ever  published 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he'  translated  Beza's  meditations  on  the 
first  Psalm,  and  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the 
French,  which  he  dedicated  to  iady  Anne  Bacon,  wife  of 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The  dedication  is  dated  from  Thel- 
veton  in  Norfolk,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence.  May  31,  1582,  and  it  is  signed  "John  Stubbe, 
Sceva."  It  is  said  that  Stubbs  was  afterwards  a  commander 
in  the  ai^my  in  Ireland,  but  we  have  no  farther  account  of 
him,  or  any  notice  of  his  death.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  was  either  father  or  brother  to  Philip  Stubbs,  author  of 
"  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  and  other  works  against  the 
vices  and  abuses  of  his  time.  This  man,  wh»  was  not  in, 
orders,  although  all  his  publications  are  such  as  n^ight  hare 
been  expected  from  a  divine,  lived  about  the  same  time 
with  John  Stubbs;  but  Wood's  account  of  him  is  im- 
perfect. ^ 

1  Master's  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C  C— Churton's  Life  of  Nowell Strype't  Life  of 
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STUCKIUS  (John-William),  a  celebrated  writer  to- 
wards (be  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Znrich* 
He  acquired  great  honour  by  his  works,  particularly 
by  his  treatise  **  On  the  Feasts  of  the  Ancients,*' 
which  is  very  curious,  and  may  be  found  with  his  works 
on  antiquity,  Leyden,  1695,  2  vols,  folio.  He  died  in 
1607.  Stuckius  also  wrote  some  good  Commentaries  on 
Arrian  ;  and  a  parallel  between  Charlemagne  and  Henry  IV. 
entitled  *' Carolus  Magnus  redivivus,**  4to.> 

STUKELEY  (William),  an  antiquary  of  much  celebrity, 
descended  from  an  antient  family*  in  Lincolnshire,  was  born 
at'Holbech  in  that  county,  November?,  1687.  After  hav- 
ing had  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  free- school  of 
that  place,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelsai,  he  was 
admitted  into  Bene't-coUege  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1703, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fawceit,  and  chosen  a 
scholar  there  in  April  following.  While  an  under-graduate, 
he  often  indulged  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing  and  de- 
signing; and  began  to  form  a  collection  of  antiquarian 
books.  He  made  physic,  however,  his  principal  study,  and 
with  that  view  took  frequent  perambulations  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  with  the  famous  Dr.  Hales^  Dr.  John 
Gray  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  search  of  plants ;  and 
noade  great  additions  to  Ray's  ^^  Cacaiogus  Piaqtarum  circa 
Cantabrigiam ;''  which,  with  a  map  of  the  county^  he  was 
solicited  to  print ;  but  his  father's  death,  and  various  do*' 
mestic  avocations,  prevented  it.  He  studied  anatomy  under 
Mr.  Rolfe  the  surgeon  ;  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of 
signor  Vigani ;  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1709, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  medicine 
under  the  great  Dr.  Mead  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital.  He 
first  began  to  practise  at  Boston  in  bis  native  county,  where 
h^  strongly  recommended  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Stanfield 
i>ear  Folkingbam.  In  1717  he  removed  to  London,  where, 
on  the  recommendation  of  bis  friend  Dr.  Mead,  be  was  soon 
after  elected  F.  R.  S.  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  revivi^d 
that  of  the  Antiquaries  in  1718,  to  which  last  be  was  secre- 
tary for  many  years  during  his  residence  in  town.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Spalding  society. 

'  Melchior  Adam. — Freberi  Theatrum. — Moreru 

#  His  father,  John,  was  of  the  fa-  BuUen,  of  Weston,  Lincolotbire,  de« 

mily  of  the  Siukfleys,  lords  of  Great  scended  from  the  same  ancestors'  with 
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If6  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  in  IT  19,  and 
was  admitted  a  fullow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the 
year  following,  about  which  time  (1720)  he  published  an 
account  of  **  Arthur's  Oon''  in  Scotland,  and  of  ^*  Graham^S 
dyke,''  with  plates,  4to.  In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed 
to  read  the  Gulstonian  Lecture,  in  which  he  gave  a  de* 
scription  and  history  of  the  spleen,  and  printed  it  in  folio, 
1723,  together  with  some  anatomical  observations  qii  the  dis-^ 
section  of  an  elephant,  and  many  plates  coloured  it  imitation 
of  nature.  Conceiving  that  there  were  some  remains  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  in  free^masonry,  he  gratified  bis  cu- 
riosity, and  was  constituted  master  of  a  lodge  (1723),  to 
which  he  presented  an  account  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
at  Dorchester,  in  4to.  After  having  been  one  of  the  cen- 
sors of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  committee  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  astronomical  instruments  of  theR(>yal  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  he  left  London  in  1726,  and  re- 
tired to  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  soon  came 
into  great  request.  The  dukes  of  Ancaster  and  Rutland, 
the  families  of  Tyrconnel,  Cost,  &c.  &c.  and  most  of  the 
principal  families  in  the  country,  were  glad  to  take  his  ad- 
vice. During  his  residence  here,  he  declined  an  invitation 
from  Algernon  earl  of  Hertford,  to  settle  as  a  physician  at 
Marlborough,  and  another  to  succeed  Dr.  Hunter  at  New- 
ark, lu  1728  he  married  Frances  daughter  of  Robert  Wil- 
liamson, esq.  of  Allington,  near  Grantham,  a  lady  of  good 
family  aud  fortune.  He  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
which  used  generally  to  confine  him  during  the  wintet 
months.  On  this  account,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
it  was  customary  with  him  to  take  several  journejrs  in  the 
spring,  in  which  he  indulged  his  innate  love  ofantiqui- 
iies,  by  tracing  out  the  footsteps  of  Caesar's  expedition  in 
this  island,  his  camps,  stations,  &c.  The  fruit  of  bis  more 
distant  travels  was  his  *^  Itinerarium  Curiosum ;  or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  in  his  Travels 
through  Great  Britain,  Centuria  I.'*  adorned  with  one  hun- 
dred copper- plates,  and  published  in  folio,  London,  1724. 
This  was  reprinted  after  his  death,  in  1776,  with  two  ad- 
ditional plates;  as  was  also  published  the  second  volumey 
(consisting  of  bis  description  of  the  Brill,  or  CsesHr's  camp 
atPancras*,^*Iter  Boreale,'*  1725,  and  his  edition  of  Richard 

*  This  is  more  a  work  of  imagins.     tion  thaa  tmy  ihinf  that  €t^r  came 
lion,  ooDJectarCy  and  unfoviided  atiar-'    from  Dr.  Stakeley't  peo,  bat  Mr.  hy^ 
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of  Cirencester^,  with  bis  own  notes,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ber- 
tram of  Copenhagen,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  illus* 
trated  with  103  copper- plates  engraved  in  the  doctor's  life* 
time.     Overpowered  with  the  fatigue  of  his  profession,  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the 
church;  and,  being  encouraged  in  that  pursuit  by  arch- 
bishop Wake,  was  ordained  at  Croydon,  July  20,  1720; 
and  in  October  following  was  presented  by  lord -chancellor 
King  to  the  living  of  All-Saints  in  Stamford  t»  At  the  time 
of  his  entering  on  his  parochial  cure  (1730),  Dr.  Rogers  of 
that  place  had  just  invented  his  Oleum  Arthriticum ;  .which 
Dr.  Stukeley  seeing  others  use  with  admirable  success,  he 
was  induced  to  do  the  like,  and  with  equal  advantage:  for 
it  not  only  saved  his  joints,  but,  with  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
per regimen,  and  leaving  off  the  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
he  recovered  his  health  and  limbs  to  a  surprising  degree, 
and  ever  after  enjoyed  a  firm  and  active   state  of  body, 
beyond  any  example  in  the  like  t:ircumstances,  to  a  good 
old  age.     This  occasioned  him  to  publish  an  account; of  the 
success  of  the  external  'application  of  this  oil  in  innumer- 
able instances,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Hans  Sloane, .  1733;  and 
the  year  after  he  published  also,  ^*  A  Treatise  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  the  Gout,  from  a  new  Rationale  ;''  which,  with 
an  abstract  of  it,  has  passed  through  several  editions.   He 
collected  some  remarkable  particulars  at  Stamford  in  relation 
to  his  predecessor  bishop  Cumberland;  and,  in  1736,  printed 

sons  thinks  that  as  he  withheld  it  from  a  visit ;  was  cheerful  as  usual,  and  as 

the  public  iu  bis  life-time*  it  is  pro-  full  of  literaiy  projects.     But  his  ba- 

bable  he  was  couTinced  that  his  ima-  siness  was  (as  he  heard  Geekie  was  not 

gination  had  carried  him  too  far.     He  likely  to  continue  long)   to  desire  I 

was  an  old  and  early  acquaintance  of  wduld  give  hini  the  earliest  norice  of 

bishop  Warbutton,  whose  cbaracf  er  of  bis  death,  for  that  be  iatendcd  to  soli- 

him,  heigbteoed,  perhaps,  a  little  bf  cit  for  his  prebend  of  Canterbury,  by 

that  prelate*s  peculiarity  of  manner,  lord  chancellor   and    lord   Cardigan, 

ia  not  far  from  the  literal  truth.  ."There  '  For,'  added  be,  *■  one  never  dies  the 

was  in  him/'  says  Warburton,'*' such  sooner,  you  know,  for  see^jpg  pri^fer* 

a  mixture  of  sioYplicity,  drollery,  ab-  ment." — Warburroa's  Let^rs  toHurd, 

surdity,  ingenuity,    superstition,    and  letter  CLXIX.' 

antiquarianism,  that  he  has  often  af-  *  Published  in  1757,  under  this  title: 
forded  me  that  kind  of  well-seasoned  **  An  Account  of  Richard  of  Cireoces- 
repast  which  the  French  call  an  am&/gu,  ter,  monk  of  Westminster,  and  of  his 
from  a  compound  of  things  never  Works :  with  his  aoiient  Map  of  Ro- 
meant  to  meet  together.'  I  have  often  man  Britain,  and  the  Itinerary  there- 
heard  him  laughed  at  by  fools,  who  of." 

had  neither  his   sense,  his  knowledge,         f  He'  had  the  ofTet  of  that  of  Hoi. 

nor  his  honesty ;    though  it  must  be  bech,  the  place  of  his  nKtivity,  from 

confessed  that    in  him   they  were   all  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  uf  Lincoln ;  and 

strangely  travestied.     Not  a  week  be-  of  another  from  the  earl  of  Wincliel- 

fore  his  dtrath  he  walked  from  Blooms-  sea;  but  he  declinbd  them  both, 
bury  to  Grosvenor-square,  t9  pay  me 
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an  explanation,  with  an  engraving,  of  a  curious  silver  fjlate 
of  Roman  workmanship  in  basso  relievo,  found  underground 
at  Risley  Park  in  Derbyshire  ;  wherein  he  traces  its  jour- 
ney thither,  from  the  church  of  Bourges,  to  which  it  had 
been  given  by  Exsuperius,  called   St.  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  about  the  year  205.      He   published  also  the 
same  year  bis  ^^  Palasographia  Sacra,  No.  I.  or.  Discourses 
on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate  to  Sacred  His- 
tory," in  4to,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Richard  EUys,  hart. 
^*  from  whom  he  had  received  many   favours."     In    this 
work  (which  was  to  have  |>een  continued  in  succeeding 
numbers)  be  undertakes  to  shew,  bow  Heat|;)en  Mythology 
is  derived  from  Sacred  History,  and  that  the  Bacchus  in  the 
Poets  is  no  other  than  the  Jehovah  in  the  Scripture,  the 
conductor  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.     In  his 
country  retirement  he  disposed  his  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  according  to  the  order  of  the  Scripture  His-^ 
tpry ;  and  cut  out  a  machine  in  wood  (on  the  plan  of  art 
Orrery),  which  shews  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  course  of  the  tide,  &c.     In  1737  he  lost  his  wife ;  and 
in  1738,  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale, 
dean  •of  York,   and  sister  to  his  intimate  friends  Roger 
and   Samuel  Gale,  esquires ;  and  from  this  time  he  often 
spent  his  winters  in  London.     In  1740,  he  published  an 
account  of  Stonehenge,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster, 
who  had  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  given  him  the 
living  of  Somerby  near  Grantham  the  year  before.    Jn 
1741,  he  preached  the  Thirtieth  of  January  Sermon  before 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  that  year  became  one  of 
the.  founders  of  the  Egyptian  society,  composed  of  gentle- 
men who  had  visited  Egypt. -In  1743  he  printed  an  account 
of  lady  Roisia's  sepulchral  cell,  lately  discovered  at  Roy^ 
ston,  in  a  tract,  entitled  <'  Palaeographia  Britannica,  No.  L" 
to  wkich  an  answer  was  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Parkin, 
in  1744.  The  doctor  replied  in  *' Palsographia  Britannica,- 
No.  II."  1746,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  uni-» 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  Stamford,  both  from  Croylauid- 
abbeyi  of  the  Roman  city  Granta,  on  the  north-side  of 
the  river,  of  the.  beginning  of  Cardike  near  Waterbeach, 
&c.     To  this  Mr.   Parkin  agMn  replied  in  1748;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  doctor  took  any  further  notice  of 
him.     In   1747,  the  benevolent   duke   of  Montagu  (with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Egyptian  society) 
prevailed  on  him  to  vacate  his  preferments  in  the  country, 
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by  giving  him  the  rectory  of  St.  George,  Queen-square, 
whence  he  frequently  retired  to  Kentish-town,  where  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  over  his  door  : 

*'  Me  dulcis  saturet  quies ; 
Obeciiro  poeitus  looo 
Leni  permiar  otio 
Chyndonax  Druidtt*. 

''  O  may  this  rural  solitude  receive, 
And  contemplation  all  ita.  pleasures  give^ 
The  Druid  priest !" 

He  had  the  Dnisfortune  to  lose  his  patron  in  1749 ;  oo 
whose  death  he  published  some  verses,  with  others  on  bis 
entertainment  at  Boughton,  and  a  '^  Philosophic  Hymn  on 
Christmas-day/'  Two  papers  by  the  doctor,  upon  the 
earthquakes  in  1730,  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  bis  own  parish-church  on  that  alarming 
occasion,  were  published  in  1760,  8vo,  under  the  title  of 
^*  The  Philosophy  of  Earthquakes,  natural  and  religious  ;'* 
of  which  a  second  part  was  printed  with  a  second  edition 
of  bis  sermon  on  **  the  Healing  of  Diseases  as  a  Character 
of  the  Messiah,  preached  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
Sept.  20,  1750.'*  In  1751  (iu  <^  Palseograpbia  Britannica, 
No.  III.'*)  he  gave  an  account  of  Oriuna  the  wife  of  Carau- 
sius  ;  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  XLVIII.  art*  33,  an  account  of  the 
Eclipse  predicted  by  Tbales ;  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gazine,  17114,  p.  4*07,  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Society  in  1752,  to  prove  that  the  coraUtree  is 
a  sea-vegetable.  On  Wednesday  tbe  27th  of  February, 
1765,  Dr.  Stukeley  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy, 
which  was  brought  on  by  attending  a  full  vestry,  at  which 
be  was  accompanied  by  serjeant  Eyre,  on  a  contested  dec* 
tion  for  a  lecturer.  The  room  being  hot,  on  their  return 
through  Dr.  Stukeley's  garden,  they  both  caught  their 
deaths ;  for  the  serjeant  never  was  abroad  again,  an^  the 
doctor's  illness  came  on  that  night.  Soon  after  this  accident 
his  faculties  failed  him ;  but  he  continued  quiet  and  com* 
posed  until  Sunday  following,  March  3,  1765,  when  he  de* 
parted  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  which  he  attained  by  j«- 
markable  temperance  and  regularity.  By  his  own  particular 

^  Alluding  to  an  urn  of  glass  so  in-  tiquaries  in  general  considered  ti  «»  a 

scribed,   found  in   France,   which  be  foigery ;    but    Mr.  Tutet  has  a  tf$ 

waa  firmly   persuaded  contained    the  rindtcation  of  it,    by   soaie    learaed 

ashes  of  an  arch^druid  of  thai  name  French  antiquary,  43  pages  in  smaU 

(whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  4to»  now  in  Mr.  Bindley 'a  pottessioa* 
«•  Sconehenge),  though  the  Freoeh  m« 
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directionji,  bis  corpse  was  conveyed  in  a  private  manner  to 
East- Ham  in  Essex,  and  was  buried  in  the  churcb-yard, 
just  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the  turf  being  laid 
smoothly  over  it,  without  i^ny  monument.     This  spot  he 
particularly  fixed  on,  in  a  visit  he  paid  some  time  before 
to  the  vicar  of  that  parish,  when  walking  with  him  one  day 
in  the  church-yard.      Thus  ended  a  valuable  life,  daily 
spent  in  throwing  light  oti  the  dark  remains  of  antiquity. 
His  great  learning  and  profound  skill  in  those  researches 
enabled  him  to  publish  many  elaborate  and  curious  works, 
and  to  leave  many  ready  for  the  pi^ess.     In  his  medical 
capacity,  his  **  Dissertation  on  the  Spleen^*  was  well  re* 
ceived.     His  ^*  Itinerarium  Curiosum,'*  the  first-fruits  of 
bis  juvenile  excursions,  presaged  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  riper  age,  when  he  bad  acquired  more  experience. 
The  curious  in  these  studies  were  not  disappointed ;  for, 
with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  great  genius,  with  unwearied 
pains  and  industry,  and  some  years  spent  in  actual  surveys, 
he  investigated  and  published  an  account  of  those  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  Stonehenge  and  Abury, 
in  1743,  and  has  given  the  most  probable  and  rational  ac- 
count of  their  origin   and  use,  ascertaining  also  their  di- 
mensions with  the  greatest  accuracy.     So  great  was  his 
proficiency  in  Druidical  history,  that  his  familiar  friends 
used  to  call  him  ^'  the  arch-druid  of  this  age.*'     His  works 
abound  with  particulars  that  shew  his  knowledge  of  this  ce- 
lebrated  British   priesthood ;  and  in  his  Itinerary  he  an- 
nounced a  **  History  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  particularly  the 
first  inhabitants  pf  Great  Britain,'*  for  the  most;' part  finished, 
^  to  have  consisted  of  four  voldmes,  folio,  with  above  300 
copper-plates,  many  of  which  were  engraved.     Great  part 
of  this   work  was  incorporated  into  his  Stonehenge   and 
Abury.     In  his  ^*  History  of  Carausius,*'  1757,  1759,  in  two 
vols.  4to,  he  has  shewn  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
settling  the  prfncipal  events  of  that  emperor's  government 
in  Britain.     To  his  interest  and  application  we  are  indebted 
for  recovering  from  obscurity  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Iti- 
itemry    of  Roman   Britain,   which  has  been    mentioned 
before.      His  discourses,  or  sermons,   under  the  title  of 
'*  Falseographia  Sacra,  1763,  on  the  vegetable  creation,'* 
bespeak  him  a  botanist,  philosopher,  and  divine,  replete 
with  antient  learning,  and  excellent  observations ;  but  a 
little  too  much  transported  by  a  lively  fancy  and  invention. 
He  closed  the  last  scenes  of  his  life  with  completing  a  loQg 
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and  laborious  work  on  ancient  British  coins,  in  particular 
of  Cunobelin ;    and    felicitated   himself  on    having,  from 
them  discovereii  many  remarkable,  curious,  and  new  aneC" 
dotes,  relating  to  the  reigns  of  that  and  other  British  kings. 
The  twenty-three  plates  of  this  work  were  published  after 
bis  decease;  but  the  MS.   (left  ready  for  publishing)  re- 
mained in  the  hand^  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Fleming,  relict 
of  Richard  Fleming,   esq,  an  eminent  solicitor,  who  was- 
the  doctor's  executor,  and  died  in  1774.     By  his  first  wife 
Dr.  Stukeley  had  three  daughters;  of  whom  one  died  young; 
the  other  two  survived  him;  the  one,  Mrs. Fleming  already 
mentioned ;  the  other,  wife  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fairchild, 
rector  of  Pitsey,  in  Essex.     They  both  died  in  1782.     By 
his  second  wife.  Dr.  Stukeley  had  no  ch.ilJ.     To  the  great 
names  already  mentioned  among  his  friends  and  patrons, 
may  be  added  those  of  Mr.  Folkes,  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  (with  whom  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  Tar* 
water),  Dr.  Pocock  bishop  of  Meath,  and  many  others  of 
the  first  rank  of  literature  at  home:  and  among  the  emin 
nent  foreigners   with   whom   he    corresponded    were  Dr. 
Heigertahl,    Mr.  Keysler,   and  the   learned  father  Mont-, 
faucon,   who  inserted   some  of  his  designs  (sent  him  by 
archbishop  Wake)  in  his  "Antiquity  explained."     A  gpod 
account  of  Dr.  Stukeley  was,   with   his  own   perjmission, 
printed  in  1725,  by  Mr.  Masters,  in  the  second  part  qf  his 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  college;  and  very  soon  after  his, 
death  a  short  but  just  character  of  him  was  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1765,  by  his  friend  Peter  Col- 
linson.     Of  both  these,  Mr.  Nichols  availed  himself;  and 
was    favoured    with    several  additional    partic.uliirs     from. 
Dr.  Ducarel  and  Mr.  Gough.     After  his  decease,  a  medal 
of  him  was  cast  and  repaired  by  Gaub;  on  one  side,  the 
head  adornpd  with  oak  leaves,  inscribed  rev.  gvl.  stvke-' 
LEY,  M.D.  s.R.  &  A.S.  Excrgue,  ajt.  54.     Reverse,  a  view  of 
Stonehenge,  OB.  MAR.  4,  1765,  ^T.  84;   [but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  he  was  in  fact  but  78].     There  is  a  portrait  of  him, 
after  Kneller,  in  mezzotino,  by  J.  Smith  in  172J,  before  he 
took  orders,  with  his  arms,    viz.  Argent,  a  spread-eagle 
double-headed  Sable.     Mrs.  Fleming  had  another  portrait 
of  him  in  his  robes,  by  Wills;  and  Mrs.  Parsons  (relict  of 
Dr.  James  Parsons)  had  a  fine  miniature,  which  was  esteemed 
a  good  likeness. ' 

^  Nicholses  Bowyer.^-Lysons'i  EnTirons,  &c. 
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STURMIUS  (James),  a  German  of  great  learning,  was 
of  a  noble  family  of  Strasburg,  and  was  born  there  in  1489 
or  1490.  He  made  himself  illustrious  by  the  services  he 
did  bis  country;  and  discharged  the  most  considerable 
offices  of  state  with  the  greatest  ability  and  probity,  par- 
ticularly in  several  deputations  to  the  diets  of  the  empire, 
the  imperial  court,  and  that  of  England.  He  contributed 
▼ery  much  to  the  reformation  of  religion  at  Strasburg, 
to  the  erecting  of  a  college  which  was  opened  there  tea 
years  after,  and  to  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
formation in  Germany  by  Sleidan,  which  that  author  ac- 
knowledges in  his  preface.  **  I  received  the  assistance  of 
that  noble  and  excellent  person,  James  Sturmius,  who,  hav- 
ing been  above  thirty  years  engaged  in  public  and  import- 
ant affairs  with  the  highest  reputation,  and  having  gene-* 
ronsly  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  frequently  cleared 
up  my  doubts,  and  put  me  into  the  right  way ;  and,  at  my 
request  before  his  last  illness,  read  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work,  and  made  the  necessary  remarks  upon  it*' 
He  died  at  Strasburg  Oct.  20,  1555,  after  languishing  of 
a  fever  for  two  months.  Sleidan  says  that  ^^  he  was  a  man 
of  great  prudence  and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Ger- 
man nobility,  on  account  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
mind,  and  his  distinguished  leariung.'' '  '         * 

STURMIUS  (John),  the  Cicero  of  Germany ,*if  we  may 
use  the  terms- of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at  Sleidain 
Eiffel,  near  Cologne,  Oct.  1,  1507.  He  was  initiated  in 
letters  in  .his  native  country,  with  the  sons  of  count  de 
Manderscheid,  whose  receiver  his  father  was,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Liege  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome.  In 
1524,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  spent  five  years,  three 
in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching ;  and  had  for  his  fellow- 
students,  Sleidan,  Vesalius,  and  some  others,  who  after- 
wards became  men  of  eminence,  and  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him.  He  set  up  a  printing  press  with  Rudger  Rescius, 
professor  of  Greek,  and  printed. several  Greek  authors.  He 
began  with  Homer,  and  soon  after  carried  those  editions  to 
Paris,  in  1529,  where  he  made  himself  highly  esteemed, 
and  read  public  lectures  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters, and  upon  logic.  He  married  also  there,  and  kept  a 
^reat  number  of  boarders,  who  came  from  England,  Ger- 
Oiany,  and  Italy,  and  were  the  sons  of  considerable  families ; 

1  MelcITior  Adam.^G«n.  Diet. — Bezae  Icouet. 
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'but  as  he  bad  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  he 
watfl  more  than  once  in  danger ;  wfaich^  undoubtedly,  was 
the  reason  why  be  removed  Co  Strasburg  in  1537^  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  place  offered  him  by  the  magis* 
trates.  The  year  following  he  opened  a  school,  which  be* 
came  famous,  and  by  his  means  obtained  from  the  emperoi: 
Maximilian  II.  the  title  of  an  university  in  1566.  He  was 
very  well  skilled  in  polite  literature,  wrote  Latin  with  great 
purity,  and  understood  the  method  of  teaching  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  him,  Miat  the  college  of  Strasburg^  of  which  he 
was  perpetual  rector,  became  the  most  flourishing  yi  all 
Germany.  His  talents  were  not  confined  to  the  schools; 
be  was  frequently  entrusted  with  several  deputations  in 
Germany  and  foreign  countries,  and  dischargeid  those  em<- 
ployments  with  great  honour  and  diligence.  He  shewed 
extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  who  fled  on  account  of  re« 
ligiou  :  he  was  not  satisfied  with  labouring  to  assist  them  by 
bis  advice  and  recommendations,  but  even  impoverished 
himself  by  his  great  hospitality  towards  them.  His  Fife, 
however,  was  exposed  to  many  troubles,  which  be  owdd 
chiefly  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Lutheran  ministers.  At 
Strasburg  he  formed  a  oioderate  Lutheranism,  to  which  he 
submitted  without  reluctance,  though  he  was  of  Zuinglius's 
opinion,  and  afterwards  declared  himself  for  Calvinism,  and 
was  in  consequence,  in  1593,  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of 
the  university.  He  died  March  3,  1589,  aged  above  eighty. 
He  had  been  thrice  married,  but  left  no  children.  Though 
be  lost  bis  sight  some  time  before  his  death,  yet  he  did  not 
discontinue  bis  labours  for  the  public  good.  Hepublisbed 
a  great  number  of  books,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  philosophy. 
Having  when  at  Paris  studied  medicine^  be  published  in 
1531,  an  edition  of  Galenas  works,  fol.  Among  bis  othor 
works,  are,  1.  ^'  De  Literarum  ludis'  recte  aperiendis  li- 
ber,'' 1538,  4to,  twice  reprinted^  and  inserted  in  Crenius'f 
collection  *^  Variorum  auctorum  consilia,  &c.**  Morfaoff 
praises  this  work  very  highly.  2.  <<  In  partitiones  Oratorias 
Cieeronis  libri  duo,''  Argent  1539  and  1565,  8vo.  He 
published  some  other  parts  of  Cicero  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. 3.  ^^Beati  Rhenani  vita,"  prefixed  to  that  aothor'a 
^*  Rerum  Germanicarum  libri  tres,"  Basil,  1551,  fot  4. 
**  Cieeronis  Opera  omnia,"  Strasb.  1557,  &c.  9  vols.  Sto. 
5.  **  Aristotelis  Rheticorum  libri  tres,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  witk 
scholia,  &c.  1570,  8vo.  6.  '*  Anti-Pappi  tres  contra  Joanuis 
Pappi  charitatem  et  condemnationem  Christianam."  1579^ 
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4(0*.  This  is  the  first  of  his  controversial  tracts  against  Pap* 
^pusy  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his.  losing  his  rectprship. 
There  are  many  letters  between  Sturmius  and  Roger  As* 
cham  in  that  collection  published  at  Oxford  in  1703.' 

STURMIUS  (John  CHRisTOPHEa),  a  noted  German  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Hippolstein  in 
1635.  He  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics 
atAltdorf,  and  died  there  Dec.  96,  L703.  In  1670,  he 
published,  1.  A  German  translation  of  the  works  of  Archi- 
nedes ;  and  afterwards  produced  many  other  books  of  his 
own«  2.  ^'  Collegium  experimentale  curiosum,^'  Nurem-* 
berg,  1676,  4to;  reprinted  in  1701,  4to,  a  very  curious 
work,  containing  a  multitude  of  interesting  experiments, 
neatly  illustrated  by  copper-plate  figures  printed  upon 
almost  every  page,  by  the  side  of  the  letter-press.  Of 
these,  the  10th  experiment  is  an  improvement  on  father 
Lana's  project  for  navigating  a  small  vessel  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  by  several  globes  exhausted  of  air.  2^. 
<<  Physica  electiva,  et  Hypochetica,^'  Nuremberg,  1675, 
8  vols.  4to;  reprinted  at  Altdorf,  1730.  4.  ^^  Scientia  Cos* 
mica,"  Altdorf,  1670,  folio.  5.  ^*  Architecturse  militaris 
Tyrocinia,"  at  the  same  place,  1682,  folio.  6.  <<  Epistola 
de  veritate  propositionum  Borellide  motu  animalium,"  4tOy 
Noremb.  1684.  7.  ^^  Physical  conciliatricis  Conamina," 
Altdorf,  1684,  8va  8.  <<  Mathesis  enucleata,''  Nuremb. 
1695^  8vo.  9.  *<  Mathesis  Juvenilis,''  Nuremb.  1699,  2 
vols.  8vo.  10.  ^'Physic®  modernse  compendium,"  Nuremb. 
1704,  8vo.  1 1 .  <<  Tyrocinia  naatbematica,"  Leipsic,  1707^ 
folio.  12.  '<  PrseJectiooea  Academicse,"  1722,  4to.  13. 
^  Prsslectiones  Academicse,"  Straaburg,  l2mo.  The  works 
of  thtft  author  are  still  more  numerous^  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  here  enumerated.  * 

STURMIUS  (Leonard  Christopher),  son  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, and  a  very  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture, was  born  Nov.  5, 1669,  atAltorff,  and  began  hia 
studies  in  1683^,  at  Heilbrunn^  Returning  home  in  1688, 
be  was  created  master  of  arts,  his  father  being  at  that  time 
dean  of  the  university.  In  1690  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and 
atudied  divinity,  but  soon  quitted  that  for  mathematics. 
About  1693,  George  Bose,  a  senator  of  Leipsic,  a  man  of 
fbflune  and  an  amateur,  pat  into  bis  hands  Nicolas  Gold- 

» 
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mannas  manuscript  work  on  architectare^  which  he  wished 
to  publish,  but  which  had  been  left  imperfect  in  sdiiife 
parts.  Sturmius  accordingly  undertook  the  office  of  editor^ 
and  it  appeared  in  1708,  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  the  German  lan» 
.  guage.  In  1714  he  published  also  "  Prodromus  Arcbitec- 
turae  Goldman nianae,''  and  with  it  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
edition  of  Goldmann,  which  he  produced  in  separate 
treatises  from  1715  to  1721,  the  whole  forming  a  "Com- 
plete course  of  Civil  Architecture,"  in  16  vols.  fol.  printed 
at  Augsburgh.  This  was  thought  the  most  Comprehensive 
and  perfect  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  appeared.  .Un- 
til that  time  no  one  had  treated  on  the  ddctrine  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture  with  so  much  skill  as  Goldmann  ;  fatfi 
proportions  were  reckoned  preferable  to  those  of  Scanfiozzi ; 
more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  those  of  Palladto,  and  mor6 
in  conformity  with  the  antique  than  those  of  Vignola. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  this  work  was  going  on,  Sturmips 
filled  the  office  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  and  it  was  there  he  published  his  "  Sciagraphia  TempH 
Hierosolymitani,**  in  fol.  In  1697  he  obtained  permissk)h 
of  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel  to  travel,  and  went  into  th<^ 
Netherlands  and  into  France  :  the  result  of  his  observations,* 
chiefly  on  subjects  of  architecture,  he  published  in  1719, 
folio,  with  numerous  plates,  from  his  own  designs.  This 
work  shows  great  skill  in  archite(3ture,  but,  as  his  eulogist 
is  disposed  to  allow,  a  taste  somewhat  fastidious,  and  a 
wish  to  estihfiate  all  merit  in  the  art  by  certain  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  his  own.  In  1702  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Francfort  on 
the  Oder.  The  king  of  France  having  promised  a  reward 
to  the  inventor  of  a  sixth  order  of  architecture,  Sturmius,* 
among  others,  made  an  attempt,  which  he  called  th^  Ger-! 
man  order,  and  which  he  intended  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  succeeded. 

In  the  science  of  fortification,  Sturmius  acquired  grcrat 
fame.  The  celebrated  general  Coehorn  was  of  opinion 
that  no  man  understood  the  subject  better,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  to  have  the  conduct  of  some  siege  in  order  to 
prove  himself  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  age.  In 
1711  he  left  Francfort,  for  the  honourable  offices  of  coun- 
sellor of  the  chamber  of  finances,  and  director  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  court  of,  Frederick  William  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh*   There  be  built  the  palace  of  Neustadt  pn  the  Elde^ 
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which  ia  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  good  taste,  but  it  excited 
envy,  and  the  duke  bavpg  too  easily  listened  to  the  pre* 
'judiced  reports  of  somembout  him,  Sturmius  left  bis  situa*» 
tion  in  1713,  and  went  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  employed 
some  time  in  writing.  While  there  he  accepted  the  office 
*  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  enter  his  service  as  first  archi* 
tect  at  Blanckenburgh,  but  did  not  enjoy  that  situation  long. 
He  died  June  6,  1719,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Hla 
mathematical  and  architectural  works,  not  mentioned,  were 
rery  numerous,  but  being  mostly  in  the  German  language^ 
are  but  little  known.  He  also  acquired  reputation  as  a 
theologian,  and  had  a  controversy  with  certaia  Lutheran 
divines,  in  which  persuasion  he  was  originally  bred  up,  on 
their  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.'  x 

ST(JRT  (John),  an  engraver  of  some  note,  was  born  in 
London  in  165S,  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Robert  White*  His  prints  are  exceedingly  nuf 
'merous^  and  prove  him  to  have  beeti  a  very  industrious 
man,  but  of  no  great  genius.  Indeed,  the  chief  of  his 
excellence  lay  in  the  engraving  of  letters,  and  the  minuter 
tiess  with  which  they  were  executed.  His  best  work  is  the 
**  Book  of  Comn^on  Player,'*  which  he  engraved  on  silver 
plates.  The  top  of  every  page  is  ornamented  with  a  small 
historical  vignette.  Prefixed  is  the  bust  of  George  L  in  9, 
circle,  and  facing  it  the!  prince  and  princess  of  Wales^ 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  lines  of  the  king's 
face  are  expressed  by  writing,  so  small  that  few  person;! 
can  read  it  without  a  magnifying  glass,  and  that  this  writ^ 
ing  consists  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
prayers  for  the  royal  family,  and  the  21st  Psalm.  This 
Common  Prayer  Book  was  published  by  subscription  in 
London  in  1717,  8vo,  and  was  followed  by  a  *^  Companion 
to  the  Altar"  of  the  same  size,  and  executed  in  the  same 
manner.  Sturt  also  engraved  the  Lord's  Prayer  within 
the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  dimensions  of  a  silver  penny, 
find  an  elegy  on  queen  Mary  on  so  small  a  size  that  it 
might  be  set  in  a  ring  pr  locket,  This  liaLst  wonderful  feat, 
which  was  announce;d  in  the  Gazette,  was  performed  in 
1694.  He  was,  however,  a  faithful  copyist,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the;  English  translation  of  Pozzo's  Perspective, 
published  by  James,  in  folio.  When  old  and  poor,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  great  success,  he  had  a  placo 
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offered  }nm  in  the  Cbarter*hoase,  which  he  refused,  H^ 
died  in  1730^  aged  seventy-two.  Lord_.Orfofd  says,  he  re- 
ceived near  500/.  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Edinburgh,  to  en- 
grave plates  for  biif  **  Diplomata,*'  but  did  not  live  to  com^- 
plete  them,' 

STYLE  (William),  a  law-writer^  was  an  esquire's  son, 
as  Wood  says,  but  probably  the  son  of  sir  Humphrey  Style, 
lent,  and  hart,  whose  family  are  buried  in  Becl^enham  in 
Kent.  He  was  born  in  1603,  and  became  a  gentleman- 
comnioner  of  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  in  1618  ;  but,  as 
Bsual  with  gentlemen  destined  for  the  law,  left  the  univer- 
sity without  a  degree,  and  wept  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
was  aftqrWsu'ds  called  to  the  bar,  but,  according  to  Wood, 
**  pleaded  himself  with  a  retired  and  studious  condition/* 
He  died  in  1679,  if  he  be  the  William  Style  buried  that 
year  at  Beckenham,  as  Mr.  Lysons  conjectures  with  great 
probability.  The  most  valued  of  his  writings  are  his 
**  Reports,"  published  in  iOBS,  fplip,  frona  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  only  cases  extant  of  the  common  law 
courts  for  seyeral  years  in  th^  time  of  the  usurpation,  dur- 
ing which  sir  Henry  Rolle,  and  afterwftrds  John  Glynn,  sat 
as  chief  jpstices  of  the  upper  bench.  I|is  other  works  are, 
^f  The  Practical  Register,  or  the  Accomplished  Attorney,"  ' 
X657,  8vo,  and  ^^'Hie  Common  La^  epitomized,  wi(h  di^ 
rections  how  to  prosecute  and  defeqd  personal  actions,'' 
8yo.  'Wood  also  mentions  ^  non-professional  works  trans* 
lated  from  the  Latin  of  John  Michael  Delher,  a  name  we 
are  unacquainted  with,  under  the  titl^  of  ^^  Contempla- 
tions, Sighs,  and  Grpans  of  a  Christian/'  Lond.  1 640,  Svp^ 
with  a  singular  engraved  tit)e.' 

1  Stnitt't  Diet— Walpole'i  Anecdotes. 
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